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Chronicle of Events. 


30 June ’29 Trade Disputes in India—There were 47 industrial disputes in 
British India during the quarter ending June 30. Of these the largest 
number of disputes occurred in Bombay where 1,30,000 men were 
involved in 20 disputes. In Bengal 11 disputes occurred involving 
about 6,000 men. The figures for the disputes in the other provinces 
are: Assam 5, Madras 4, the United Provinces 3, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces 2 and Bihar and Delhi 1 each. The total number of days lost 
due to these disputes was about 5 millions and the total men involv¬ 
ed were 1 and half millions. Of the 47 disputes, 10 were successful, 
7 partially successful, and 23 unsuccessful. The grievances which 
brought about these strikes mostly concerned questions of wages 
and personnel. Cotton and woollen mills suffered worst by these dis- 

E utes as no less than 22 disputes occurred in this trade, jute mills 
ad 2 disputes and engineering work-shops 5. 


July 1 929. 


1 July 


2 July 


3 July 


5 July 


6 July 


‘29 As a result of the Conference held in Calcutta of 2 7 members of the 
existing Mahomedan parties in the Council, a United Moslem Party was 
formed called tho Bengal Moslem Council Association to work the 
Montford constitution, to advance the cause of the community and 
to form a Tenant’s Party. 

Monster meeting held at Poona under the presidency of Mr. M. S. 
Aney—Pt. Malaviya’s soul-stirring appeal for boycott of foreign cloth. 

do. Opening Day of the new Bengal Legislative Council in Calcutta (p 180). 
In the Commons in the course of bi3 speech Mr. MacDonald, the Premi¬ 
er said that India was not mentioned in the Kincr’s Speech because an 
exploration was still proceeding. (Referring to the Simon Commission), 
(p. 462). 


do. Passing away of His Highness Sir Rameshwar Singh, Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga—A man of many-sided activities he was rigidly conserva¬ 
tive whore religious ideals were concerned and always preached the 
possibility of advance along the lines of Hindu Dharma. 


do. 


do. 


Congress Working Committee 
recorded its opinion 


recorder! its opinion that all members of tho Legislatures should 
resign their seats and resolved to decided the question finally nt th* 
A. I. C. C. meeting on the 26th July. Bengal, Bombay, Madras and 
C. P. Congress-men expressed in favour of work in Councils in 
view of the fact that several important questions vitally offectino- 
the presidencies may likely come before tho Legislatures and their 
interests may prejudicially bo affected by their absence. 

Death of the Hon’ble Justice Pfc, Golraran Nath Misra, for gome 
time General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, 
Bundelkhand Youth Conference held at Jhanshi under the Presi¬ 
dency of Dr. Mahomed Alam appealed to young men to > id th#* 
country of political slavery and to revolt against the demon of 
communalism. <p. 409) . 

Strike of 3000 workmen in the Alliance, Meghna and Barauwrora 
Jute Mills in Calcutta owing to the change of workiug hours ^nd 
days in the Jute industry from 55 hours in the course of five days 
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8 July do. 


10 

12 


July do. 
July do. 


13 July do. 


15 

16 


July do. 
July do. 
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[ July ’29 


19 July do. 


rHsturb‘Ui° l * r8 S1X da y s adopted from July 1. There was no 

ffisMajcsty S th“ r Kin“ W6re heW a11 0ver India at thc KCOveT * ° { 
Madras Nationalist. Party formed under the presidentship of Dr. 

™nLi ,ulu ^ aldu \, T , he Programme of the party stated that it 
Vi oulcl co-openite with the Government whenever necessary, but 
non-co-operate and obstruct it whenever the Government tried to 
tighten us grip on the nation and launch a policy of repression, 
inc Party would also fight against communal and anti-national 
activities, (p. 27 ) 

Lakshmipathi presided over the All Ceylon Indian 
Youths Conference at Kandy, Ceylon. In the course of her presidential 
address she observed that India and Ceylon had very many interests 
in common. ‘‘The noble island in all its natural riches is culturally 
one with India and retains some of her traditions even though 
western civilisation has unfortunately denationalised its people to a 
certain extent.” 1 K 

Presiding over the Jessore District Conference, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose sounded a note of warning by stating that the repression resorted 
to by the Government since the appointment of the Simon Commission 
were directed against the most peaceful and legitimate political 
movement of the people. He wanted to see a new India where every 
man and woman will have all facilities and rights to grow to their 
iull stature Resolutions of far-reaching importance including one 
asking Congress members of the Legislature not to resign until next 
year when independence was expected to be declared were adopted. 
Congress Iviushm Party formed in Bombay to carry on a vigorous 
propaganda in the presidency in support of the national cause and 
to induce Moslems to join the Congress in large numbers, (p. 28 ) 

Opening day of the Lahore Conspiracy and Saunders Murder Cases 
at Lahore, (p. 23 ) 

Police opened fire on a crowd of strikers who followed three leaders 
of the Girm Kamgar Union (Red Flag Union) after the later had 
been arrested for defying police-orders and were being taken to a 
police station—Several people were injured including the president 
of the Union. ^ 

Annual meeting of the Anglo-India and Domiciled European Asso- 

/ iatl oon at Calcutta under the presidency of Col. Gidney. 
(p. dyuj 

In his evidence before thc Bombay Riots Enquiry Committee, Mr. K. 
.1. Munshi, a member of the Bombay Council, alleged that the main 
causes of the communal riot in Bombay was Government’s favour¬ 
itism to Moslems as a make-weight against Hindu nationalists. 
Arrival of Lord and Lady Irwiu at the Victoria Station, London. 

tn ai TYT B / lhad r r . a Bose and Mr. R. M. Dcshmukh, nominees of 
the nationalist Party, appointed Ministers to C. P. Government. 

The Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court dismissed the 
application of 30 accused in thc Meerut Conspiracy Case for transfer 
of the Case to Allahabad. 

Amazing revelation of the intensely humiliating position occupied 
the members of the India' Council was made by Mr. S. N. 
Mu Hick in his evidence beforo the Simon Commission in London 
air. Mu Hick said, virtually the military and political departments 
arc dictators and con get done whatever they want. The Secretary of 
fetate did not know the Indian members and once Lord BirkenhonH 
called him (Mr. Mullick) “Dr. Paranjpyc”. When questioned why ho 
did not protest against his views being not heard, Mr. Mullick said that 
nc had done so in the beginning, but the Secretary of State dismiRfipH 
him with the reply that be could not carry out an individual 
member s bohesls. ' 
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uly ’29 
22 July do. 


23 July do. 

24 July do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

The Second World Congress of the League against Imperialism held 
on the Frankfurt-on Main. (p,...282) 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu reached Bombay and was accorded a public 
reception. While narrating her varied and stimulating impressions of 
her recent extensive tour in Europe and America she observed : “Mr. 
Gandhi is a great influence right throughout the World. Almost 
every man whether he is an anarchist, imperialist or democrat 
has praise for Mr. Gandhi. People devour with great avidity all his 
works. What has influenced them most is “Gandhi—the myth.’’ 
Bombay Council—Opening day of the July Session at Poona—Swara¬ 
jists did not attend owing to the Working Committee’s resolution. 
(P 157) 

Bombay Land League inaugurated with a view to carry on an agita¬ 
tion against the present land revenue policy of the Government, 
(p. 30) 

The Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association, Ahmedabad 
announced a prize of Rs. 1,00,000 or £7,700 to the winner who will 
hand over to the Council on or before the 30th October 1930 a 
spinning wheel or a combination of spinning wheel and carder fulfill¬ 
ing, among others, the following conditions : It should produce 16,000 
yards of yarn of 12 to 20 counts in 8 hours ; it must be such as 
not to tire a woman working eight hours continuously ; the price 
should not exceed Rs. 150 and the wheel must be handy and 
substantial and of such construction that the wornout parts can 
easily be replaced ; it must be made available in India ; patent rights 
will remain with the A. I. S. A. and not with the designer. In a 
note in “Young India” ( -8-29) Mahatma Gandhi wrote: “Sjt. 
Revashankar Jagjivan Jbaveri has succeeded in persuading the 
Council of the Association to announce a price that would attract 

even the western inventors to compete for it.I hope that the 

prize will produce a spinning Singer who would raise the income of 
village spinner eightfold.” 



26 July do. Opening day of the Punjab Legislative Council at Simla, (p 193) 
All-India Congress Committee meeting held at Allahabad, (p. 157) 


27 July do. A Conference of a new party, called the All-India Muslim Natio¬ 
nalist Party held at Allahabad under the presidency of Moul. xVbul 
Ivnlam Azad—The objects were to promote among Moslems a spirit, 
of Nationalism, to develop a mentality above communalisru, and to 
inspire greater confidence in Indian National ideas, (p. 350) 

Owing to sharp difference of opinion, the question of the boycott of 
or resignation from the Legislatures was postponed l>v the A. I. C. C. 
for decision to the Lahore Session. Mahatma Gandhi in movirn- 
a resolution proposing the postponement of the subject said that ho 
was so anxious for discipline and organisation in tho Congress that 
he had appealed for those Congressmen who were opposed to the 
boyeottt to be allowed to continue work in the Legislatures. He 
emphasised however that the idea underlying the resolution was to 
prepare the country for non-violent non-co-operation after December 
31, and all Congressmen must by then be prepared to withdraw 
from the Councils, (p. 258). 

Punjab Council—Sardar Ujjal Singh’s motion for compulsory 

primary education in the Punjab carried, (p. .194) 

Report of the Bombay Simon Committee issued, (p. 108) 

29 July. do. A meeting of the Bombay Congress Muslim Party held under the 

presidency of Mr. S. A. ferelvi. (p. &>t) 

30 July do. Police opened fire at Bangalore in the Mysore State on a vast 

crowd of Hindu students and public, who had assembled in violation 
of the police order at the Buhanpet Middle School to offer prayer* 
in memory of the hardships and privations which the community 
had suffered owing to the alleged excesses committed bv the 
Mahoraedane on the 30th July 11.8. About r>0 shots wero fired 
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lastingnearly half an hour and 40 Hindus including a lady wore 
injured. 

Report of the Punjab Simon Committee issued (p. 109) 
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Aug. do. 


In abdicating the presidentshiji of the Congress and recommending 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru for the high honour, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in 
‘‘Young India” : “I know that I am not keeping pace with the March 
of events. There is a hiatus between the rising generation and me.” 

The Madras Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen¬ 
ded grant of full responsible Government and a declaration by the 
British Government of full Dominion Status with the British Empire 
within a reasonably definite period, (p. 112). 

Bombay Council-Heated debate on a motion for supplementary 
grant for the improvement of Fuleli Canal, (p. 163). 

The Bengal Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen¬ 
ded complete provincial autonomy as Bengal’s ultimate goal, (p. 111). 
Mass meeting of Moslems organised by the Raja of Salempore. 
Maulanas Shaukat Ali and Shafee Daudi held at Lucknow with a 
view' to elicit moslem opinion on the Nehru Report. 

Khawaja Hassan Nizami, a well-known Moslem Pir of Delhi and up 
till now a staunch supporter of the Shaft Moslem League wired to 
l )r * M- A. Ansari to the effect that the political salvation of Indian 
Moslems lay in their joining the Indian National Congress from the 
platform of which they could ventilate their grievances and get 
them redressed. To leave the Congress was to commit political 
suicide. 1 

The Burma Simon Committee Report issued on this day rccommen- 
<Icd the immediate separation of Burma from the rest of British 
India. As an alternative the Committee recommended that Burma be 
giv.Mi at least the same advance as is granted to the major provinces 
of India, (p. 116) 

Opening day of the Autumn Session of the Madras Legislative 
Council, (p. 176) 


B.?ngilI Council— Gov. 1 rmnent sustained a heavy defeat on the ques¬ 
tion of giving Military Training to College Students. The resolution 
sponsored by the Congress Party was carried by a largo majority of 
35 votes, (p 182). J 


t'Vv Provincial Naujawau Bharat Babha Conference held in 

JaUianwkla Batin, Amritsar passed resolutions congratulating their 
com Hides in jails on their hunger-strike and deprecating the forced 
feeding resorted to by the Government. 

Bengal Council- Dr. B. C. Roy’s adjournment motion censuring 
Government for its attitude of indifference towards the Juto Mills 
o'nice on both sides of the Ganges extending over an area of 30 
milua carried without a division.—Early in July the mills proposed 
to increase the hours from 55 to 60 hours per week. The wages 
n)lowed were differently calculated by different mill-owners. The 
majority of mill-owners agreed to increase the rates but refused 
to a proportionate increase of the bonus on the out-turn or to 
continue giving “Khoralri” The strike commenced on the 6th July 
r< suiting in u long chain of mills from Halisahar in the North to 
Garden Reach on the South closing down throwing no less than 2 lakhs 
of people out of work. Out of 30 mills only 3 mills were working 
nil recently, (p. 18?) h 

in Cul.-ii»ra Po ico iruued orders, apparently to stop the celebrations 
of the Political ttutlorcrs’ Day on the 11th. prohibiting meetings and 
process ion b for a week except with the previous permission of tb« 
Commissioner of Police. 
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. Aug. 


Bombay Council—The Criminal Intimidation Bill to make the offence 
of criminal intimidation cognisable in tipacs of emergency passed the 
third reading and became law. (p. 165).—The Presidency Area 
Safeguarding Bill empowering the police to remove bad characters 
from the city in cases of emergency introduced by the Government, 
(p. 169). 

11 Aug, do. A closely guarded and secret meeting of Mahatma Gandhi and 

Mr.i Jinnah and Ali Brothers was arranged by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu at 
Bombay ostensibly, it was assumed, with a view to amend the Nehru 
Report in such a way as to make it fully acceptable to all sections 
of Moslems. The conversation was not however made public. 

All Bengal Political Sufferers’ Day in Calcutta observed by a peaceful 
\ , procession led by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and other Congress 

leaders with posters and inscriptions of “Long live Revolution.' 7 
. “Down with Imperialism” etc. The police in the attempt to snatch 

away the posters charged the processionists and in the melee that 
ensued several members of the procession received injuries— Elsewhere 
‘ resolutions were passed in meetings expressing sympathy for the 
' hungel-Strikers in Lahore and condemning the barbarous and 
v - inhuman treatment meted out to them by the Government. 

At the general meeting of the Allahabad Youth League held at 
Allnhabaa a Resolution ‘declaring that the object of the League h 
to promote Union among the Youths with a view to bring about 
a newer< better and more youthful order of Indian Society^ was 
adopted. 

Huge ptiblic meeting of the Moslems of Bombay held in the big 
Dongri Maidan under the presidency of SethSardnr Suleiman 
Kasim Mitha, passed a resolution expressing its inability to accept' 
the Nehru Report. (p. % 351) 

12 Aug. do. Mr. Ramananda Chatterji of “Modern Review” sentenced rr> a fine 

of Rs. 1 ? 000, in default three months’ simple imprisonment on a 
charge of sedition by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta for 
publishing the book r Tndia in Bondage” by Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
of America. 

Madras Council—Copgrcss Members walked out in a body when 
the Madras Simon Committee Report was presented. ( p. 178) 

Pt. Motilal’a invitation to the 4 Chambrr of Princes to discuss the 
constitutional position and statu* of the Indian States in the 
future Common-wealth of India, (p. 31) 

Madras Council—The Public Services Commission Bill passed 
into law. (p. 179) 

The Calcutta Jute Mills 1 Strike ended in a settlerabnt at the 
announcement made by the Indian Jute Mills’ Association, namely, 
to pay a correct and proportionate increase in the total earnings 
for the extra hours worked and to pay “Khoraki’’ on the smue 
scale as before—Up to this day 38 out of 54 Mills in 24-pcrganns 
4 out of 14 in Hooghly and none out of 17 in Howrah were affected 
involving 1,58,000 out of 3,26,000 operatives. Tho total working days 
lost were 17,25,000 and the loss of wages were approximately 19 
and half lakhs of rupees. 

Mahatma Gandhi elected President of the Lahore Congress by the 
Reception Committee—10 Provincial Committees including the 
Punjab voted for the Mahatma, 3 for Bardar Vallabhbai Patel. 3 
for Pt. Jawaharlol Nehru and one for Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

Under the auspices of the All Bengal Students’ Association Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave an address on the 5 outh Movement at the 
Albert Hall, Calcutta. In the course of his lecture he said : “Tho 
Youth movement would bring revolution in the wjdeat sense of iho 
term to usher a change for the better. It w a lijentality of i'evolt 
against everything that is evil, a mentality that does not 
wait and waitV~ * - .... ~ 4 ‘ 

Opening day of tho O. P* Legislative Council at Nagpur, ip. 20$), 
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the Assembly rule 3 curtailing the power of the President 
f 10 Gojrernment of India. These changes in general 
uirect that when a bill is under discussion in the House its turther 
progress should be left to the vote of the House and not to the 
discretion of the President, (p. 1241 

25 Aug. do. The Non-Brahmin Youth Conference held at Madura under the 
presidency of Mr. N. Sivaraj. (p. 411). 

The Report of the Age of Consent Committee published, (p. 225) 
The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held at Dacca 
under the presidency of Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona, (p. 334 ) 

The strike in the Tinplate works at Golmuri continued—Pt. Raien- 
dra Prasad s statement reviewing the strike situation issued to the 
press, (p. ol) 

Addressing a meeting of the Hindus at the Albert Hall. Calcutta 
among" them M °° nJeC adv0cated the development of a martial spirit 

Congress Muslim Party campaign meeting at Surat—Mr. Abbas Tvabii’s 
appeal to sink comrnunalism to win Swaraj. 0 J 

Ou the eve of the Assembly discussion on Mr. Sarda’s Child Marria¬ 
ge Bill an orthodox Hindu Deputation from Madras waited on the 
Viceroy and warned him that the Assembly bad no right to alter 
jSS 0 7 11 dld not c0113i3t moH with the requisite 
Thirty-third Session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference held 
(p. 3 V C 3 ? anaram UndCr the P residenc y of Sardar Vallubhbhai Patel! 

September 1929. 

SyXS. Cta“pfdl (J"T)T l '°" 11 " i “ “ d hi “" l| - A "‘ h »- 

In.deference to the request of The Jail Enquiry Committee Members 
from L this r day 0nSPlraCy CM0 Pri60,ltts dLo^timiThung^trike 

cal Bufferer l s’ t r»!v C n li8tUrl?anCe ar [ dtl S out of lhe All Bengal Politi- 
Ce Md ”thM y d^n^Sf. ,0n i °u thc 11 A,,KU3t - Mr - Subhas Chandra 
charge of ecditioif 8 6 8 caders eummoned anti arrested ou a 

Opening day of the B. & 0. Legislative Council at Ranchi, (p. 205) 

“axSiSd SA'SStei. »••<•«<>« 

^° l t hlrd “fwion of the Calcutta Teachers’ Conference held at the 
Mnthr, ,' ‘ i i Citl ' ,,, V' ""der the presidency of Mr. ."hymapr.m.1 
? -The prudent remarked: wo do not want lo give the l ir. o 

contr< ? 1 lI } Of education, secondary or othorwiHR 

°,: l 0 . t (,0 ;' n : ,nc '' t - , n , nn inorganic state, like ours where the 
mtcreat of rulers and the ruled do not actually coincide edur^Jnni 
policy must bo under the con.n.l of people’s reprcsentsti^ -i^ 

are intent upon uuUonal welfare and efli icucy, WOlal,,,ca * ho 
Indian Air Mail starting from London and due to arrive nr k'.,r 

** -*kSUVas: 
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do. 


do. 


misr/fy 



(p. 2)4). 

S Sept. do. Executive Board of the All India Moslem Conference at Simla 
passed a resolution advising Mussulmans not to attend the Lahore 
Session of the Congress, (p. 353,/. 

9 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly—Introduction of the Hunger-Strike Bill by 

Sir James Crerar. (p. 133). 

The Report of the Assam Simon Committee issued, (p. 117) 

10 Sept. do. Sir Denys Bray made an important statement in the Assembly on 

the position of Indians in America, (p. 33). 


12 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly—Sir James Crerar moved the Hunger-Srrike 

Bill enabling a court to hold trial in the absence of the accused, 
(p. 139) 

13 Sept. do. Death of Sj. Jatindranath Das at Lahore, after a prolonged hunger- 

strik of 64 days as a protest against the treatment meted out to 
political prisoners in jails, lie was one of the accused in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. 


14 Sept. do. In the Assembly Government censured tor their policy regarding 
the treatment of the Lahore accused which resulted in the death of 
of Jatindranath Das. (p. 144), 


15 Sept. do. The lirst Provincial Youth Conference held at Lucknow under the 
presidency of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who said that independence was 
not isolation from other nations of the world and demanded equal 
footing with the rest of the world, (p. 401). 


10 Sept. do. 


li Sept. do. 


IB Sept. do. 
d9 Sept. do. 


21 Sept. do. 


The Hunger-Strike Bill in the Assembly came to an abrupt end as 
a result of the Home Member’s statement in accepting Mr. Kelkar’s 
motion for circulation of the bill. (p. 145) 

Opening day of the Council of State at Simla, (p. 216) 

The body of Jatindranath Das, the hunger-striking umlerlrial 
prisoner in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, who died in the Lahore 
Jail on the 13th was taken out in procession from the Howrah 
Town Hall (where it reached on Sunday evening and where it 
was kept lying in state) to the Keoratola, (Kalighat, Calcutta) burning 
ghat for cremation. The procession wits over two miles long and 
the number may be easily much over 3 lacs. .Jatiudrauath Das 
was the Assistant Secretary of the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee when he was arrested in Calcutta about throe mouths 
ago and taken to Lahore, lie went on hunger-strike as a protest 
against the treatment meted out to political prisoners in jail. Public 
meetings all over the country were held and resolutions recording 
respectful homage to the immortal soul of Das were passed. He was 
described as the second greatest martyr of the world after Macswiney 
of Ireland. 


The Legislative Assembly—A resolution moved by Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar urging that all military schools be thrown open to Indiun 
;^V8, irrespective of creed and family connections but subject to 
the piuSbig of the prescribed examination, was passed without a 
a division, ti- 

The Report of the lb. & O. Himon Committee issued, (p. 118> 

Opening day of the u'onZwrt fn. fig? 1 * °° Uncil 1,1 

Lahore—Debate on the Punjab birr 01 ' L<.port. (p. 1D6) 

Death of Phoongi U. Wizay. unde r «°“'K imprisonment in Rangoon 
L/eutn or rnoongi u f ’ irolongcd huugor-suike of four 

on-a^charge of -sedition 1 - , j n prison, whatever their oifeme 

months. I Jo claimed tha< * [ ow robes, which being refused by 

should be allowed to ‘strike from April 0. * y 

Government he resorted to nungti i 

Mysore Economic Conference hold « the presidency 

of Mir/.a M. Ismail, Dewan ot M* 
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Nawab of Bhopal on Indian aspirations—“Nationalist” Nawab’s 
advice, to Legislators while inaugurating the fifth session of the 
Bhopal Legislative Council, (p. 497) 

Two prominent Muslims honoured the memory of Maharaja Shivaji 
at Poona. Nawabshah Rookh Yar Jung Bahadur presented the 
Municipality with a portrait of Shivaji and it was unveiled by Sir 
Ghulara Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member of the Bombay 
Government. ' 

The # Assembly passed the final reading of Mr. Sarda’s Child 
Marriage Bill prohibiting marriages of girls below the age of 14 
from April 1930 onwards, (p. 149) 

Legislative Assembly—Pt. Nilkanta Das’s motion to withdraw pro¬ 
tection to the Tinplate industry for the treatment meted out to 
labourers at Golrauri carried by 51 to 42 votes (p. 150.)—Mr. J. 
K. Munshi’s motion censuring Government for their treatment of 
prisoners in Burma carried by 47 to 4G votes (p. 152) 

Europeans and Reforms—The changed aspect in the political affairs 
of India and the necessity for a corresponding change in 
the attitude of the European community were stressed by Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer at Bombay, (p. 34) 

Legislative Assembly — Demand for a grant to defray expenses for 
the post of u Director to control Medical Education was held by 
a chorus of protests and refused as being insulting to Indian 
Universities, (p. 153) 

Addressing the convocation of the Kashi Vidyapith at Benares 
Mahatma Gandhi said that the principal aim of all national 
institutions like the Vidyapith should be to import education 
which would enable them to become fit soldiers in the battle of 
Swaraj. The diplomas awarded here were not of a high market 
value and those who regarded them as such must necessarily be 
cl ' ssatihnea • 

At a meeting of the All India Congress Committee at Lucknow, Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was elected president of the forthcoming session 
of the Indian National Congress at Lahore, (p. 261) 

In-. Muhammad Alam as president of the All Bengal Students’ 
Conference: at Hyraensmgh addressed the students as “My Young 
Mates of the Prison’’ for, he continued, “your status to-day as well 
as that of name m our own country is n0 better than that of a 
prisoner. lie advanced a vigorous plea for the abolition of 
communalisra iiorn tho country in every shape or form (p» 423) 


October 1929 

I Oct. do. labour Party Conference at Brighton—Mr. Fenner Brockwav, 

! nmJrftnhTn ^ ab ?> llr r 1 arty) raoved a reference back of the closing 
paragraph in tho Parliamentary Report on the ground that thr 0 was 

orosecutiona 6 in T,^ 'he Comm, „ 4 regarding "he 

Lr Drummond 7 v ?“ t4 V.Vsatisfactory replies— 

nr. urummona Hhicla, the undcr-Sc'T. Jarv for India renlictl that 

speech was the utmost ’ freedom of 
The Labour pnrtv w’ 1 ’ ' 11 the pr< nervation of public order. 

He denied that* i al £L rcrna ^ n lruc to it9 P nnc jplo6 and pledges. 

(anacitv of Trade & e - Mecrut prisoners wore being charged in the 
on P a card vole hv 1110,1 ^ders—The reference back was defeated 
The Governor (IL au ow-whelming majority. (p. 488) 

12 -c Hill The Act ,‘ cm * Bi K Ilti d bin assent to the Sard a Child Mnrria- 
., . , ” , omea into operation from the 1st April 1930. 

K J great eu thus (asm Gandhi celebrated throughout India with 

fnditt h th ; : ho . I, - ,J »K of processions and public meetings. 

ju, tiy V. 0 \xd of her great and illustrious leader, one of 
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the greatest figures among men in historic times whom the whole 
world regards with unqualified esteem and affection. 

Bombay Council— The Presidency Area Safeguarding Bill passed the 
third reading and became law. (p. 173} 

The Eleventh Session of the South India Non-Brahmin Confederation 
held at Ellore under the presidency of Kao Bahadur B. Muufswami 
Isaidu. (p. 357) 

The Hartog Committee Report to make enquiries into the growth 
of education in British India issued, (p. 98) 

Thirteenth, Session of the International Labour Conference commen¬ 
ced at Geneva and continued till the 16 th October, (p. 471) 

Arrival of the Labour Commission at Bombay with its chairman 
the Rt. Hon. J, H. Whitley. 

Eleventh Session of the Sikh League held at Lvallpur under the presi¬ 
dency of Master Tara SiDgh who wanted the British tq govern Ind ; a as 
the Sikhs did not want a Moslem Raj in the Punjab. 

The Simon—MacDonald Correspondence referred .to in the parlia¬ 
mentary debates on India. (See p. 463) 

The C. P. <fc Berar Women’s Third Annual Conference held at 
\eotmal, under the presidency of Mrs. Ramabai Tambe urged 
Government to introduce compulsory education throughout the pro-, 
vince within 20 years. 

The Punjab Students' Conference held at Lahore under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 415) 

The 14th. session of the All-Orissa Students’ Conference held at 
Berhampore under the presidency of Mr. C. R. Reddy, (p. 4lS) 

Autumn session of the U. P. Legislative Council opened at Lucknow 
under the presidency of Rao Bahadur Lala Sitaram. Cp. 187) 
Maharaja of Bikaner’s appeal to support the Round Table Con¬ 
ference m an address to the Administrative Conference of his State, 
(p. 409) 



Lahore Conspiracy Case—Allegation of ill-treatment (beating 
and caning) against the police were made by prisoners before the 
Magistrate. It may be mentioned that, the trying Magistrate ordered 
the prisoners to be hand-culted while in the court-room and while 
being brought pom the jail, they stoutly protested against the 
order and refused to come out of the jail with hand-cuffs on. Next 
day Bhagat Singh informed the Magistrate that he had been roughly 
handled while Dutt said that he was kicked on his chest by the 
police. The Magistrate declined to remove the hand-cuffs. 

U. P. Council—The Minor 
(P- 189) 


Girls Protection Bill passed into law. 


The Viceroy’s historic announcement on the Round Table 
fercnce to setttle the Indian political problem to bo convened 
the Simou Commission have submitted their report, (p. 47 ) 


Corp 

after 


November 1929 


Xov. do. Ludm' Conference at Delhi following the Viceroy s announcement 
—Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that the Viceroy's offer could not 


No\\ do. 


—xuanainm ciamim i -m ' uuer COUlu not 

be accepted without conditions whose fulfilment must precede the 
acceptance of invitation.. He laid down four main conditions. (p„ 49 ) 
The adjourned Conference of prominent Indian leaders, at Delhi 
came to Opanimous conclusion on the reply giVen to the Womva 
offer of a Round Table Conference, (p. 50) 


wiwsr ff/ 
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do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Justice 
and the 


Moslem Ladies Conference at the residence of Mr, 

, ulaiman at Allahabad condemned Purdah, Polygamy 
shocking illiteracy of the Moslem community. 

course of a press interview the Maharaja of Bikaner said: 
* lne Irmees and the Government of Indian States have no desire 
to hamper the attainment of Dominion Status by British India or 
to be a, drag on its constitutional advancement. The Princes desire 
the maintenance of their honourable position as perpetual allies and 
any adjustment of their future relations with British India should 
be settled only with their free consent. (p...500) 

Ihe Andhra Youth Conference held at Bezwada under the presiden¬ 
cy of Mr. K. F. Nariman who in the course of his address wanted 
to impress upon his young friends that first and foremost they 
must be sincere and honest in their dealings, no matter what the 
consequences may be. (p. 409) 

The 11th Session of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at 
Bezwada under the presidency of Mr. N. V. L. Narsinha Rao. 
(p. 367) 

r lhe Andhra Mahila Mahasabha held at Bezwada under the presi¬ 
dency of Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi. (p. 396) 

The House of Lords debate on the Viceregal announcement— No imme¬ 
diate Dominion Status for India— The Viceroy’s Statement nothing 
but reiteration of 1917 Declaration, (p. 441) 

The House of Commons debate on the Vicerigal announcement 
—Hollowness of the announcement exposed, (p. 444) 

The Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference held at Bezwada under the 
presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjce. (p. 341) 

Hyderabad State Women’s Conference passed a resolution welcoming 
me Sarda Act and the lead taken to introduce a Child Marriage 
Bill for the State. s 


do. Influential Moslem Deputation from all parts of India waited on 
the Viceroy at Delhi pleading for the exclusion of the Moslem com¬ 
munity from the operations of the Sarda Act and for an amending 
bill to be enacted by the Government accordingly—The Viceroy in 
his reply said that the action taken by his Government was one with 
which he whole-heartedly concurred, and the Government was bound 
to adhere to the position which, after a most careful consideration, 
it felt it right to adopt. 

do. Death of Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy of Kasimbazar at 
Calcutta—A great philanthropist, the Maharaja spent over a crore 
of rupees in the cause of education in Bengal and was a generous 
patron of letters and helped the industrial regeneration of the country 
with munificent contributions. 

(io * J? 0 ^ and Berar ^ c P re ^ sed Classes’ Special Conference at 
Aagpur welcomed the Viceroy’s announcement but insisted on 
proportionate representation for the depressed classes on 
the Round Table Conference and supported the Sarda Bill. 


do. 

do. 


The Punjab Political Conference held at Cakara under the 
presidency of Sardar Sardul Singh Caveshecr. (p. 370) 


lirst Death Anniversary of Lalu Lajpat Rai observed at Lahore 
with due solemnity. 

Madras Women’s Social Reform Conference held at Madras under thp 
presidency of Mrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, (p. 400) 

liie First South African Moslem Conference opened at Lourenco 
Marques. Many wlnU. were present including the Britinh Coiisul- 
Ueneral. A large number of delegates from throughout the Union 
including members of the Malay community attended, this being 
the first time that Malays and* Indians have met at such gathering 
Maulana Shaukat Ali delivered the presidential address in English* 
lie said : “India, our Motherland, sooner or later will gain its 
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independent position and I think it will gain it sooner than late. 
' . , We will then in a position to retaliate and bring down the 

\arrogant), narrow and bigoted Governments to their proper senses. 
t Nb Empire, however powerful, can endure if such acts, arc allowed 

' • ' or practised.” - 

18 NoV. do. A conference. of representative political leaders at Allahabad, called 

> \ to review the position and if necessary to revise the Delhi Manifesto 

• in view 'of the statements made by official spokesmen in the 
Parliament and the reply of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to Mr. Baldwin 
categorically denying that .there had been any change in the British 

• policy towards India, adopted .a resolution expressing its decision 

. to Btand by the Delhi Manifesto and hoping that a full and early 

response would he made to it by the British Government, (p. 51) 

20 Nov.- do. Princes and Future Constitution—Maharaja of Patiala explains the 
Rulers’ claims on. the occasion of his birthday celebration at Patiala. 
\ (P % 604) • J 

22 Nov. do. ' Addressing a crowded audience , of lady students and others 
at the Workmen's Intermediate College Bangalore, Dr. 

. . P. C. Roy said in the course of his speech : ‘Imitations of western 
fashions* deprived their motherland of crores of rupees every year. 

. \ Many of them, almost all of them, were poisoning themselves with 

• v tea and coffee daily whose cumulative effect on the system was simply 

. • .indescribable. Women must come forward and play a great r part 

in the civic and national life. They must realise that an uneduca¬ 
ted woman was a clog in the wheel of progress and acted as a drag 
on her educated husband. The woman must be better educated to 
train up our future citizens”. 

24. Nov. do. Mahatma Gandhi, on the completion of his U. P. tour. 

made his last, speech at EtaWAh during the course of which he said 
that the United Provinces lacked in -discipline, determination, and 
the will to act up to its decisions. However he Was . very 
grateful for the great regard and affection shown towards 
him. He asked the students to be like Chinese students, 
courageous, pure and strong. Being asked to give a message to the 
province, the Mahatma said : “I want it to be like Pandit Jawabar Lai 
Nehru.” • \ 

23. Nov. do. The third annual session of the Oudh Women's Conference held at 
Lucknow tinder the presidency of Mrs. Itavati Mehta. 

25 Nov. do. Death of His Highness Maharaiu Chandra'Shumslior Jang Bahadur 

liana, Prime Minister of Nepal. 

26 Nov. do. Delhi \v omen’s Conference under Mrs. B. L. Nehru passed resolu¬ 

tions to prevent Child Marriage, to make the Hard a \ci effective to 
end the purdah system and to extened Municipal and District Board 
franchise to women. 

29 Nov. do. C. P. youth Conferenco held at Nagpur under the presidency, of Mr 

Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 405) J ' 

30 Nov. do.* St. AndrowB* Day Dinner at Calcutta—Governors appeal on the 

need for goodwill and trust iu view of the Viceroy’s Statement 
(p. 384) 

The Tenth Session of the All-India Trade Union Congreis held 
at Nagpur under the presidency of Pfc. Jawahju Lai Nehru, (p. 424) 


December 1929 

29. All India Trade Union Congress Split at Nagpur-Important 
Labour leaders seceded from the Congress together with renrruonta- 
lives of It Unions on the ground that the policy of the majority 
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was opposed to the genuine interests of the working classes. 
The secessionists included Mr. X. M. Joshi, the founder of the 
Textile Union, Bombay, Dewan Chaman Lai and Mr. V. V. Giri, 
who represented Labour at Geneva and Mr. B. Shiva Kao, a 
prominent Labour leader of Madras. The Secessionists formed 
a central organisation known as the All-India Trades Union 
Federation to work on purely trade union lines. 

C. P. & Berar Students’ Conference held at Amraoti under the 
presidency of Sj Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 419) 

States’ Subjects’ Conference held at Akalkot under the presidency 
of Mr. X. C. Kelkars (p. 508) 

do. The Punjab Provincial .Tails’ Enquiry Committee’s Report issued, 
(p. 230) 

The seceder6 from the All-India Trade Union Congress met at 
Nagpur to discuss the situation created by the split, Dewan 
Chamanlal presiding, and declared that they were free to develop 
a sound working-class movement free from the embarrassing 
entanglements of the last few years. The meeting unanimously 
resolved to form a central organisation to be called the All-India 
Trades Union Federation desiring to work purely on sub-committee 
for the purpose of drafting a provisional constitution. It was under¬ 
stood that the meeting warmly approved the suggestion to keep out 
from the Federation unions with leanings towards Communism. 


[ December 



3 Dec. do. 

6 Dec. do. 

7 Dec. do. 


8 Dec. do. 


9 Dec. do. 
12 Dec. do. 


Punjab Council—The Punjab Pure food Bill passed (p. 199) 

Punjab Council—Keen debate on the Punjab Regulation of 
Accounts Bill continued till the 14th when it was passed by the 
council, (p. 201) 

The differences between the two rival sections of the Beugal students 
since the last Provincial Conference at Mymensingh, manifested 
themselves at the Convention of the Bengal Presidency Students’ 
Association held in the Albert Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu. Admission 

was by cards and several students, who failed to secure 
entrance, forced open the doors. There was a clash bet¬ 
ween the two rival groups resulting in exchange of blows in the 
course of which one student received serious injuries. The Presi¬ 
dent’s attempt to restore order having proved abortive, he converted 
the Convention into a condolence meeting at which homage was paid 
to the memory of Prof. Lalit Kumar Bannerjee. 

The Fourth Session of the Gujerat Provincial Women’s Conference 
held at Ahmedabad under the presidency of Mrs. Indumati Dewan. 
(p. 3D4) 

28th. Session of the Bihar Provincial Conference held at Monghyr 
under the presidency of Babu Rajendra Prosad. (p. 369) 

U. P. Council—A Swarajist motion urging the Government to 
make arrangements for tnc training of boys for national defence 
adopted, (p. 190). 

The Annual Conference of the European Association held at Bombay 
under the presidency of Mr. W. L. Travers, (p. 383) 

Behar Youth Conference held at Monghyr under tne presidency of 
Pandit Projupati Misra. (p. 405) 


14 Dec. do. U. P. Council passed resolutions demanding release of political 

prisoners and general amnesty and the use of khaddar in all Govern¬ 
ment departments, (p, 191) 

Third Session of the Bombay Youth Conference held at Allahabad 
under the presidency of Mrs. Kamaladovi C’hattopadhya. (p. 103^ 
State People’s < 'onference held at Wadhwan under the presidency 
of Mr. Manilal Kothari. (p. 511) 

15 Dec, do. Independence Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency of 

Mr. Jamnndas Mehta passed resolution declaring complete indepen¬ 
dence as the immediate objective of India and regarding Dominion 
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16 Dec. '29 


17 Dec.'\ do* 

18 Deg. do. 

S * ^ 

19 ,Dec. do. 

21 Dee. do. 

22 Dec^do,' 

23 Dec. do. 




25 Dec. do. 
£6 Dec. do. 

27 Dee/ do, 


Status as the consolidation of Imperialism with the aid of native 
capitalism, landlordism and feudalism. 

Bombay Youth Conference- held under the presidency of Mrs. 
Katnaladevi Chattopadhya at Allahabad passed a resolution declaring 
complete national independence as 'the immediate objective of India, 
(p. 403) 

Bengal Council—Revival of ministry for the fifth time.(p. 183). 

Eleventh Annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India- & Ceylon held at Bombay under the presidency of Mr. G. 
L. Winterbotham. (p. 430). , 1 

The London Congress Committee in a resolution appreciating Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s feat of vision in discehiing the pre-arranged 
traps laid in the Viceregal pronouncement and the Delhi Manifesto 
asked him not to fail at the Lahore Congress to put up a 
strenuous fight for complete independence. ~ . 

Ifie Associated Chambers of Commerce—Important statement ex¬ 
plaining the Government of India's position in regard to the exten¬ 
sion of the air service from Karachi' to .Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon 
and 'Bombay was made by Sir \Blpipendranath Mitra, member for 
Industries and Labour, Government of India, (p. 430) \ ’ % 

Hyderabad State Subject’s Conference held at Bombay, under the 
presidency of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, (p. 512) 

The. Madura R&mnad Youth Conference held at Madura under- the 
presidency of Dr. G. Ramiah. (p. 410) 

The C. P. Provincial Hindu Sahha Conference held at Pendra RQad 
under the presidency of Babu Jagatharain Lai. ip. *344) 

The Congress,^Exhibition opfenejl' at Lahore by JDr. P. C. Roy iu 
the presence of a. gathering of 50,000 men and women* 

. Princes and the. London Conference—Maharaja of BikapeFs observa¬ 
tion on the Viceregal announcement in a speech proroguing the 
State Assembly (p. 500) N „ 

.Report df tlie Central Simon Committee issued, (p.,73) , ’ ' 

A' dastardly attempt was made to blow up the special- train in. 
whieh'fQsjExeellehcV the Viceroy* Lord Irwin was ^turning to Delhi • 
from his'-South Indian tour , near Nizamuddin station about six- 
* miles from New pclhi. No one -was injured.. The bomb, 'whigh 
\was buried, between thp raite, expl-rded when the. fourth c'oach was 
Taking over the *pbint, while the Viceroy’s saloon was two coaches 
behind. A concealed cable running to a small battery about three 
hundred yards from the railway station was subsequently 
discovered, . 

The All India Suppressed Classes Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Mahatma Gandhi, (p. 326) 

The Punjab and Frontier Hindu Conference held at Lahore under 
the -presidency of Mr. N, O. Kelkar. (p. 346) 

The Forty-second Session of the Indian National Social Conference 
held at Lahore Under the presidency of Mr. Harbilas Sarda. (p. 372) 
The All- India ’Arya MaMla Conference held at Lahore under the 
presidency of Comrade Suhasini Xambiar. ip. -U0) ' 

The All India Shia Conference held at A lahabad under the 
presideney of Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan. ( P . 3,9) 

The fourth meeting of the All India Confess Commit tee at Lahore- 
Annual Report for 1929- presented ( p- ybd).— The Bengal Election 
taken into consideration, (p* -SC 

The All India Hindustani SevadaJ Conference held at Lahoro under 
the presidency of Mr. Srinivas I\ongar. (P* - ^ 1 
The Punjab Stales’ Peoples' Conference held at Lahore under the 
nrosidenev of Mr. P. L. Ohudgat. (p» d«.) .... - 

?he All-India Library Conference concluded its eighth scFiiou at 
Lahore after passing sixteen resolutions, .tliese inter aha reeoiu- 
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mended the opening of libraries in all towns and villages, the starting 
of correspondence courses in various subjects by college and uni¬ 
versities and the provision of adequate facilities by the management 
of public libraries for the promotion of adult education aud appealed 
to all persons interested in the library movement to subscribe to 
the Indian Library Journal. 

28 Dec. *29 Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari in the course of his presidential address before 

the Prohibition Conference held at Lahore said : “Even if there has 
been no kind of economic loss to the individual or society, drink 
is brain poison, and man cannot afford to allow the allurement of 
such poison to have free play among men and women of varying 
degrees of resistance, even if "it were available like fresh air, C03t 
ing nothing in money.* 7 

The Indian Economic Conference hold at Allahabad under the pre¬ 
sidency of Mr. N. S. Subba Rao. (p. 434) 

The All India Political Sufferers’ Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Lala Han want Sahai. (p. 327) 

29 Dec. 29 The Forty-fourth Session of the Indian National Congress held at 

Lahore under the presidency of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru who declaring 
himself a Socialist and Republican delivered a striking address 
advocating complete national independence, immediate boycott of 
the Legislatures and organisation of a peaceful mass movement for 
a no-tax campaign, (p. 286) 

Twelfth Session of the National Liberal Federation held at Madras 
under the presidency of Sir Phiroze Sethna. (p. 319) 

30 Dec. *29 The All-India Conference of Indian Christians held at Lahore under 

the presidency of Revd. B. A. Nag. (p. 331) 

The All-India Students’ Convention met at Lahore under the presi¬ 
dency of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. (n. 413) 

The Sikh Conference held at Lahore under the presidency of Sardar 
Kharak Singh, (p. 333; 

The Bengal All-Parties’ Moslem Conference meeting at Calcutta 
adopted a resolution expressing indignation at the Delhi bomb out¬ 
rage and thankfulness for the providential escape of Lord and Lady 
Irwin. Resolutions welcoming the Viceregal announcement, condemning 
the Sarda Act, and protesting against the Bengal Tenancy Act were 
also adopted. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, presiding, said that Mussulmans, 
on no account, would tolerate the* substitution of British domination 
in India by Brahminical domination or by the tyranny of the majo¬ 
rity. The Nawab of Dacca welcomed the delegates as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, and claimed that half of the members 
of the proposed Round-Table Conference should bo Mussalmans. 

31 Dec. 29 Second day of the Congress—Mahatma Gandhi’s resolutions on 

Bomb Outrage and Complete Independence, (p. 298) 

The All-India Khilafal Oonfi r op< d at Lahore in a big shami- 
ana in the Isiamia College grounds. The proceedings commenced 
with the singing of verses from the Holy Quorum The audience 
raised shouts of "Down with gnat Britain, “( T p with Revolution’’, 
“Down with Capitalist Leaders”. Maulana Bnaukat Ali objected 
to the revolutionary shouts and in the course of his speech 
made references to Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal and Pandit 
Jawaharlal which wore resented by some youths and noise 
and confusion followed. When order was restored Sir Zulliqar 
Ali Khan, Chairman of the Reception Committee, read his address. 
Later Nawab Ismail Kban, President of the Conference, exhorted the 
Mussalmans to support the Khilafat Committee with men and 
money, as that organisation alone was best fitted to protect the 
the interests of Indian Mussalmans. He welcomed the announce¬ 
ment regarding the Round Table Conference, and trusted that 
Mussulmans would avail themselves of the opportunity of stressing 
their view-point. He protested against the Burda Act. 
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e Lahore Conspiracy and Saunders Murder Cases opened on the 10th July 
1929 before Rai Saheb Pandjt^ Srikishen, Special Magistrate, in the Lahore 


Lahore Conspiracy 
Case 


Central Jail. All approaches to the jail as far as the 
Lawrence Garden were strictly guarded by the police and 
the streets were patrolled by European sergeants on motor 
cycles. As the accused were brought a large number of 
youngmen, who had collected in the Jail Road, shouted “Long Live Revolution” etc. 

There were in all 32 accused. Of this 7 turned approvers, 9 were abscond¬ 
ing and the remaining 16 were being actually tried. All the accused had been in 
police custody for about two months and a half ever since their arrest. The following 
were the 16 accused :— 


0) Sukhdov, a native of Lyallpur, arrested on April 15 in Lahore bomb factory. 
(2) Kishorilal Ratan of Hosliiarpore bomb factory. (3) Sheo Varma arrested in 
Shaharanpur. (4) Gayaprasad of Cawnpore arrested in Shaharanpur. (5) Jaidev 
arrested in Shaharanpur. (6) Jatindra Nath Das, Assistant Secretary, South 
Calcutta CongresB Committee, arrested in Calcutta. (7) Bhagat Singh arrested in 
Delhi and a convict in the Assembly Bomb Case. (8) Kamal Nath Trivedi, a student 
of Vidyasagar College, Calcutta arrested at Bettiah. (9) Batukesliwar Dutt, son of 
G. D. Dutt of Burn wan, Bengal, arrested in Delhi, a convict in the Assembly 
Bomb Case. (10) Jatindra Nath Sanyal of Allahabad arrested on July 4. (11) 
Agyaram of Sialkot District. (12) Desraj. student D. A. V. College Lahore. (13) 
Premdutt of Gujrat, ex-student D. A. V. College Lahore. (14) Suremlra Nath 
Pandey, arrested in Cawnpore on July 8. (15) Mahabir Singh of Dist. Etab. 
(lo) Ajay Kumar Ghose arrested in Cawnpore on July 8. 

The absconders according to the police were :— 

(1) Bhagabati Charan of Lahore. (2) Yashpal of Dharamshala. (3) Bejqy 
Kumar Sinha of Cawnpore. (4) Chandra Sekhar Azad of Bhilapore, Benares, (“>) 
Raghunath of Benares. (6) Kailash of Jhnnshi. (7) Salgurdayal Avasthi of Cawn¬ 
pore, arrested in May and subsequently bailed out now absconding. 

The following were the approvers. They were granted Crown pardon and their 
confessions recorded by the City Magistrate :— 

(1) Joygopal arrested on April 15 in Lahore Bomb Factory. (2) Hansraj Vortih, 
student Foreman Christian College Lahore. (3) Rams or an Das of Karpurthqla. 
convicted to trail sport aiion in connection with the bomb outrage on His Excellency 
the Viceroy Lord Hardinge in 1914. Lalit Mukherji son of an Allahabad advocate. 
(5) Brahma Dutt arrested in Cawnpore. (6) Phanindra Ghose arrested in Calcutta. 
(7) Monmohan Mukherji of Champaran. 


Mr. George Trevor Hamilton Harding, Senior Superintendent of police, 
Lahore, was the main complainant in the case. Submitting a charcc sh^cs 
under Sections 121, 121-A. 123 and 123 l.P.C. the complainant said that the accusal 
along with others had, at Lahore and other plaee3 in British India at various times 
and oc<' isions, commencing from the year 1924 and continuing up \o the present 
time of their arrest, been engaged in conspiracy to wage war against Hi M 
the King Emperor and to deprive him of tin- sovereignty of British India and to 
overawe by criminal force the Government established by law in British India and 
collect m *n, arms and amunitions for or otherwise make preparation for the said 
object and purpose. They further concealed the existen- a ot the design to wage war 
against the King Emperor, intending by such concealment, to facilitate, or 
mj^ would taeilicue 

with othijs formed a 


_ o _ __ _ Emperor, intending by such — 

knowing it to be likely that such concealment 

of Btich war. With these objects these accused along 


oi Bucn war. witn t.ncse objects mesc uceuouu mung wuu ounrs iormcu a 
party known as the “H: d the “Indian Republican 

Army*’, and held their meeting at Lahore and other places in Bri'iHi India with a 
view to overthrow by force the Government .established by law in India and to 
notnl\tirk u.x.1 mm.. t^J « /l.Mtnfiimont. 1(1 lt3 



esarily involved murders, the manufacturing * - — r - - i 

murders and to overawe the Government, murder ot poll* e uml ollmr oiheiah and 
persons intercept in or ; dug thi idminist ration of lu .lownnueni of Bnt \A\ India, 
of persona who obstructed the carrying out of tho objects or conspiracy uru { j| >cr6 , )nH 

J up of trains, production, possession and 


who proved obnoxious to their j arty, bio vi 
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Nation seditious and revolutionary literatures, rescue'of convicts and persons in 
lawful custody, seduction of educated youths with a view to enlist them in the conspi¬ 
racy to obtain relief J subscriptions among'persons in foreign countries who were 
10 mu* ♦ 10 accom P^ s ^ li; ' ien ^ of a revolution in India. 

That in pursuance of the said conspiracy in British India an attempt was made 
*o “SSF Bane Fih Inspector C.T.l). at Benares on 13-1-1928. embezzlement of 
ivs. 31 3) was committed by Kailash Patti, alias' Kali Charan (absconder) who was an 
employee in the subrpost office Burhalgani, district Gorakhpur on 2G-G-28, to be 
utilised by the party in the 1 artherance of their common object. Dacoit.y at the Punjab 
National Bank, Lahore, was attempted on 4-2-28. Mr. Saunders, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of police and Chamau Singh, head constable, were murdered in Lahore on 
J/th December, 1928. Bomb was thrown in the Assembly Chamber (Delhi) and shots 
were fired therein on 8-4-29 causing severe injuries to Sir Bomanii Dalai and others. 
Dacoity at Maulnia was committed on 7-G-29 causing the death of Banke Mahton 
Koeri, owner of the house. The accused along ydtli others were manufacturing 
bombs at Lahore, Saharanpoie, Calcutta and Agra, factories i*t Lahore and Saharan- 
pore having since been captured. The accused visited diffeTerit towns in'British .India 
to seduce the youths and to induce men to join their conspiracy. 

That in pursuance of the said conspiracy in British India preparations for the 
following actions were made but did'n’ot succeed to blow up the train carrying the 
members of tbe i Simon Commission by means of a dynamite, to rescueMagadish 
Chandra Chatterii who was a convict in connection with the Kakori* Conspiracy. Case 
and Sachindra Nath Sanyal another convict of their party 1 The order of the Local 
Government was attached to the charge sheet. 

‘ The complainant also submitted that in respect of other offences 'committed by 
the accused separate charge haved^ecn presented fo this court. It was also sub- . 
mitted that 9 among the 25 accused were absconding. 

: * «a« Mr. Cordon Noad, Government Advocate, said • 

There are 32 persons involved in this case of whom 7 arc approvers. 9 arc abs¬ 
conding and are still at large, and 16 are placed on their trial and are present in ' 
the court. They will be tried under the ordinary criminal law of the land for off- ' 
ences alleged to have been committed by them, while evidence will be recorded 
under Section 512-Cr. P* G* against 9 absconding accused. I*desire to 
the fact that this is an ordinary trial under the ordinary law and no political 
section or system is in any way involved, No social, religions or educational body 
or institution is, or can be affected by the outcome of this prosecution, except so far 
fH it ,ib in the interest of all citizens of a Civilized community. 

It may not be out of place at. this stage to recall the occurrence of the 
. murder of haunders, A. 8 . P. and phuman siiigh, hc'ad constable. Two 

armed men were shot down on • broad day light in the street b of Lahore .on 
liiri December, LuS and the police were unable at once to.apprehend the culprits; 
Coup led with universal condemnation of this dastardly murder, severe Criticism was 
levelled ugain st the police in the Council and in’ the newspapers because of the 
delay which took place in the detection of the culprits.** 

bpeakjnjj of variojis intentions, designs and acts which form part of the .subject 

revolutionary 


ted were members of a 
n NiMifL At a meeting 


held at Delhi 


matter of the case, Mr. Noad said : The accused 

party which became active throughout northern _ J _^ ___ 

P ft l oomnUttee was constituted representing different provinces, 

in that meeting following plans and resolutions wore adopt .d and passed:— \ 

< r V n m U Natb c.. a PF°ver. was elected Qfficcr-jn-charge of Bchar and Orissa, 

Sukhdev and Bliagat Swgn, accused were to be iu charge of the Punjab, Shiv 
Varma. L.joy Kumar Rinha and Chandra Sekhar Azad (last, two absconded) were 
to be in charge of the United Province. Kundan Lai Pariah (nWoivlffig) 
wu ? cl . eclwl f or Bajputana and the Central Provinces. Chandra Bek liar Azad was aLo 
to be in a charge of the Military Department. 

< 2 ) It was dccidod that officers in charge should be held responsible for any 


work or act ion lu be accomplight l in tho province. 
AH matters relating to finance were to h 
All arms and ammunitions 


Ji) 


’Hie main aims and objects 


dcdlt with by the Central body, 
should be placed with tho Central body. 
e , - 4 — were (1) to establish republican Government bv 

It |)Ul,lFan°Arm ,all0n kn °' VU M ibe Hinduilhan Kepublieiiu Aesocimion ami Indian 

To wlubliuh u reign of terror by murder of ofticiglrt - who took prominent 
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part in such cases as Kakori Conspiracy Case and other persons who were for 
various reasons obnoxious to the conspiracy. 

f3) To organise escape of convicts. 

(4) To raise funds by every possible means by voluntary subscriptions, by 
dacoity or by contributions from abroad. 

(5) Seduction of educated youths with a view to enlist them in the Indian 
Republican Army. 

Overt nets committed in the furtherance of the conspiracy include:— 

(1) Murder of Mr. Saunders and Chaman Singh. 

(2) The Assembly Bomb Outrage. 

f3) Dacoity at the Punjab National Bank, Lahore. 

;4) Dacoity at Maulnia in Behar. 

t5) Attack on Mr. Banerjee D.S.P., C.I.D. of U. F. 

(6) Embezzlement of Rs. 3,190—Kailash Pati, an employee in the post office in 
the district of Gorakhpore was one of the members of the revolutionary party and 
embezzled Rs. 3190 from the post office on 26-G-28 for the furtherence of the common 
objects. 

(7) Manufacture of Bombs—The members of the conspiracy manufactured 
bombs at Lahore, Saharanpur, Calcutta and Agra. The factories at Lahore and 
Saharanpur have since been captured. 

The following crimes were discussed and planned but not carried out:—(1) To 
blow up the train carrying the members of the Simon Commission by means of a 
dynamite. (2) To make arrangements for the escape of Jogesh Chatterjec. a convict 
in connection with the Kakori case and also of Sachindranath Sanya!, another 
Kakori convict. 

Discussing how the conspiracy was unearthed. Mr. Xoad said that during the 
course of investigation of the Dushera festival bomb outrage near Roshani gate, it 
transpired that two cx-studcnts of the Oriental College had been frequenting the 
boarding house situated on the first and second floor of Roshani gate where the bomb 
exploded. As a result of a statement made by one of them, the police for the first 
time came to know that Bhngnt Singh accused, was one of the murderers of Mr. 
Saunders and Bhagawati Charan was the chief lieutenant in the Punjab. 

Shortly before inis, curtain persons had engagt d some iron moulders of Lahore 
to make certain oblong implements which on enquiry were stated to be parts of a 
pas machine. The curiosity of local workmen was aroused and they mentioned 
these facts to a constable of acquaintance. Information passed on the police who 
instructed their informer to watch the individuals who had given orders and 
follow them. Sukh Dev was followed to 69 Kashmir building and this house was 
pointed out to the police and secret enquiry showed that the tenant, of the promises 
was Bhagawati Charan. 

Tn the meantime, information from Delhi showed that the bomb which was thrown 
in the Assembly corrcsixmded closely with the description of the alleged oblong gas 
machine parts. Careful watch kept on the house eventually resulted in information 
which led to the raid on lu-4-29 and Sukhdcv, Jaigopal and Kiahorilal, accused were 
captured. From the facts disclosed by these accused, the whole history of the revo¬ 
lutionary organisation came to light. 

Charges against the accused included murder, abetment of murder, and cons¬ 
piracy to murder, conspiracy to revolution and other offences against the State and 
also offences under Explosive Substances Act.” 


The Madras Nationalist Party was formed under the pn-identship of Dr. P 
adarajulu Naidu and the first meeting under the huspioes 
Madras Nationalist of the party was held at Madras on the 7th duly 1929. The 
Party following statement embodying the political programme of 

tin* Party was adopted and n-ttuod for publii nlion by p r . 

‘‘We are all agreed that India should be free but the methods of achievement 
of freedom must be decided upon by time and expediency. It is wrong to any that 
rwvuraj could be gained only by non-co-operation. Methods should vary according 
to the drci atriotic men mi ’ orate with tin out wherever 

it is necessary for the good of the eitircus, but non-co-optunto or obstruct the 
Government wherever it tries to tighten it® k rl P over ibo. i ion launch 

on a policy of repression. We cannot shut our eyes to the communal and anti-na¬ 
tional propaganda that is being vigorously spread in the Madras Presidency. 
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' — iS 1 i« checked, it would outprow all proportions and bccoijic a danger and 
menace to the growth ot national life. Forces of reaction, both social and poli- 
ticaJ, are straining every nerve to. consolidate their 'position under cover of cornrau- 
mil advancement, and political freedom. The social system obtaining ’in our midst 
to-day and the political system' under -which we live, are alike unsuited to our 
fuiurc growth as a nation. We feel that the time has come, so far as. this province 
is conc.rrned, for a thorough overhauling and readjusting of the political arid 
social programmes pursued hitherto -bv Congressmen or nationalists in the Madras 
l residency so that the local bodies arrd the Legislative Council may be captured 
by genuine Nationalists pledged to the ideal* of political freedom and social 
justice. \V e are oprioSed to the boycott of the legislatures aud Ministerships by 
Congressmen or Nationalists, now or in the near future, because the principle of 
renunciation or abstention' although hypothetically tenable runs counter to the very 
principles for which the 'Congr : to the practical politics 

mg m the Madras. Presidency. We feel that taking the circumstances-of this 
province into consideration,* the Congressmen and National: > . uld unite 

together and capture the local bodies and the Legislative Council and help to 
strengthen the people and weaken the present system of Government and its allies 
W e icel that for the above purpose and for the objects noted below, a separate, 
political party should be formed with a view to run elections*to the Legislative 
■ tnc local bpdiee on* a definite nationalist programme in order that 
ho made the instruments for’the speedy attainment of Swaraj 1 • 

<lf To work by honourable means, for the attainment of Swaraj in which the 
Government would be responsible to the people of this country. (2) To educate 
and organise public opinion for Hi n ring and maintaining nation in * all 

political and Governmental organisations in the country. (3) The work for the- 
amelioration of the conditions and the status of the depressed''dosses by securing 
for them tree education, free lands and facilities for the use of public roads, schools 
and wells, f t) To work for the initiation, protection aud development of hand 
pi *i ning ar.d hand-weaving and other cottage industries, in every possible direction 
v. irh or without the help of the Government of the province. ‘ (5) To support the 
labourers in India and abroad in their efforts to better their condition in all respects 
such as, provision against sickness, accident, infirmity, old age and death, healthy 
housing conditions and medical treatment and help them to become self-respect hie* 
citizens of this country v.irh necessary education. (6) To work for the dissemina- 
tv ii among the masses of scientific knowledge in agriculture and industries 
and pnnciploB of good health and lone % life. (7) l'o work for an immediate 
ton! prohibition of al intoxicating drinks and drugs. (8) To develop the 
utilitarian and cultural aspects of thq national literature in accordance with 
ho present day needs of the country, (9) To work for the equality and 
nf llJan % ^"cmng cpste and race distinctions and creed antagonisms, 
•a all those who have failed to Support the cauBe of 
1 V* ‘i] 11 r fl, iriVin •*’ Hld, . n ^ wltJl , . th « . Govcrnrocht. (11) To secure‘.the abolition 
il ,l • i r Indians m the departments of artillery, c air force and 

clmmu’al wiufare. (U) ro secure the establishment of an Indian National Military 
Aeadrmy, an Indian N.uiOiml Naval Academy and other necessary institutions for 
Indian officers m India. (1,3) Td introduce compulsory inihtary\.training 
\u Indian U'ch Schools ami Colleges. (14) To demand equal rights for Indians all 

hJ) ni ltd r°f 2;“ 0Ve ™ ciul difference*. (ID) To oppo us of 

r,whirl..', , V preference and advocate measures for the protection of Indian 
!r. U i rUR 0 up-to-date technical and industrial institutions. (161 

inrlu' ^ r!°i ° 1V ° 8e al1 forms of unfair alien competitions in Indian 

m Mstrit.* and -support measures to build an Indian Mercantile Marine and to 
i< ,r.e the Indian-pugstal trade to Indian shipping*’. 10 


The anti-Congro6S 
Muslim Conference 


agitation carried on by organisations like the All-India 
Association^ which- recently made a bitter attack on Pandit 
Matilal Nehru and decided to send a deputation to England 
to. counteract pro-Oongres» propaganda, quickened the 
Nationalist Muslims, into activity and the formation of a 
.. now body called the Congress Muslim Party was the con- 

cietc. rcMilt. Ihe movement towards this was started curly in Jufy 1929 w jth 
ll,m 6 . A. lirclvi, Yueuf MHicrally and others. 

I in circular inter alia stated : “The need for concerted action on the part of 
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THE CONGRESS MUSLIM PARTY 



Nationalists to fight the forces of reaction has Jong been felt, but till 
now no practical step has been taken in Bombay to marshal the forces of Muslim 
nationalism in the service of the Motherland. You will no doubt agree with us 
that we are passing through an epoch-making period when the fate of India is 
hanging in the balance and the community which at this juncture deserts the 
cause for freedom or fails to play a proper part is doomed. Unfortunately, some 
reactionaries are calling on Muslims to boycott the National Congress and make 
common cause with the alien bureaucracy. No more suicidal step could be 
taken. If immediate steps are not taken by well-wishers of Islam in India to 
counteract this wicked propaganda, the Muslim Community which is already 

sufficiently backward will bo irretrievably lost. It is therefore proposed to form 
tho Muslim Nationalist Party “to carry on vigorous propaganda in this presidency 
in support of the national cause of freedom and prepare the Muslims for taking a 
proper share in tho coming fight for freedom.” 

In response to this circular, a mooting of Muslims was held at Bombay on the 
8th July. Mr. Brelvi, presiding, explained the object of the meeting and emphasised 
the imperative need of Muslims joining the Congress in large numbers. A discussion 
ensued on the following resolution moved by Mr. Meherally and adopted unani¬ 
mously :— 

“Tile name of the Party will be the Congress Muslim Party and its object will be 
to carry on propaganda in the Bombay Presidency in support of the Congress 

policy and programme among Muslims and induce them to join the Congress. The 
party shall combat the forces of comraunalism and reaction. Subject to this, it 
wiil endeavour to safeguard the legitimate interests of Muslims through the Con¬ 
gress.” 

The first meeting under the auspices of the. newly formed Congress Muslim Party 
wa3 held at Bombay on the 20th July amidst considerable hostile demoustra- 
tions from a section of Mussulmans in the audience. Maulana Mahoutmcrl Ali 
(not the younger of the Ali Brothers) addressed the meeting on the objects of 
I* 1 ® new party, but was constantly heckled. Except for frequent shouts 

indulged in by a small section of Mussulmans, Mr. Mahomed Ali’s speech 
was generally applauded. Ho said : “If we study the present situation 

carefully we shall at once see that much of the anti-Congress agitation 
is only skin deep and bolstered up to its present prominence by ihe 
Anglo-Indian Press. It cannot be gainsaid that every bureaucratic rule has its 
henchmen, title-hunters, and sycophants, who like Saul have sold a kingdom for a 
mess of pottage. The meeting presided over by tho Aga Khan and 
Sir Mahomed Shaft and other title-holders bns no more right to speak du behalf of 
the Muslim community than the motor bus driver in London has to speak on 
behalf of the Russian Soviet. The Muslim community presents a very sorry spect¬ 
acle to-day. Torn by internecine strifes, ridden ’ by illiterate selliph Mullas 
verging on the brink of economic bankruptcy, its future is very dark indeed uni. .. 
Nationalist Muslims gird up their loins, and make a desperate effort to save it from 
tho inevitable ruin. The Congress Muslim party has been formed for that purpose.*’ 

Subsequently Pandit Motilul Nehru h. nt ‘ the following message to Mr. 8. A. 
Brelvi, congratulating him on the creation ot the New Congress Muslim party : - 

4 'I heartily welcome the formation of the Congress Muslim Party and wi h it 
every success. Nothing can be more disastrous to our political emancipation than 
the ) a iopted by son ionaries towards the Indian 

National Congress. They arc trying to revive the early days of the Congress when 
Mussalmans kept aloof from the great national institution on unwarranted suspicions 
similar to those they are now instilling in the minds of their ro-rdigiouiius. Their 
suspicions were happily dissipated in the years that followed when broad national 
interest prevailed upon narrow communal prejudices and Musj-almnnn bog:ui to 
join the Congress in increasing number year after year. I have no hesitation iij saving 
that khe high position which the Congress occupies to-day not only in the country 
but outside is due no less to the patriotism and selfless devotion to the work of 
its Muslim members than that of its other members. J he tragedy of it, is that, 
some of those very Muslims who have in the recent, past contributed fo a consi¬ 
derable extent to the greatnesB of the Congress have now arrayed themselves 
among its enemies. . 

J ns k all impartial Mussulmans to examine eamully the reason wbv theso 
gentlemen have taken up such an attitude. The Au-Parties Committee Report 
has got on their brains and they smell in it disaster for Inrun. A little refk tion 
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, ,r.' 10 ,n l . r , ue . p ,9 s ^°!V Leaving aside the rausliroom associations specially 

nrm^MnP ■lie All-Faiiies Committee report and confining ourselves to the 

l n^r n L P t f 1 lT 115a,IOn ’ the A" IrK ' ia Muslim League, wc find that 
an t, * the League proposed to the report on behalf of Mussulmans 

in ™ points, The Convention accepted two of these. The remain- 

A*? ur , , lca " ci e not acceptable to the Convention were ( 1 ) that one-third of 

Mussihi an Iq ^f C! ^ l ; VC ?K 0f bot i 1 11 ,°, us f s of ,Lc Ccntral Legislature should be 
Wn^-fl in rhe i" sh ° uld be reservation of seats in the Punjab and 

no 7 r of adult suffrage not being established, (3) that residuary 

p0wLris diould rest with provinces ancl not with the Central Legislatures - emer- 

oimfired 0 ^ Hm°o f th f CC,,lral le g is . latu rc interfere with provincial legislatures being 
in").. .» VT n f * W!ir ° r ,vb(jlho ‘ 1 and schedules of subjects being revised accord¬ 
'll 7 ,: 4 r ' r , 8 e P arat)on of bind should not be made to depend upon the 

Tnd dLcussion f h ° Common ' vealtl1 * Hose questions ar still open to' negotiations 

“Tn the name of common sense I ask Mussalmans what disaster will befall Islam 
t P csc suggestions are dually rejected. In the name of common sense I ask 
Hindus what, disaster will befall Hinduism if these suggestions are accepted 

or !'bV 7 n rfc fl ’nn thcor > r . the y do ' »ot in my opinion matter in practice one wav 
1 the oiber. 1 he question is whether the Mussalmans can successfully achieve 

hy i )( n - K V? Con ^ e T ss and pressing their claims upo‘n it or by 

7 - 1 aad /\ b /J 6 1 i , 'K tll e Congress. Let the British Government once agree to 
' i: V I e '^ ta ^ ls im( , nt fuil ^sponsible Government of the Dominion typo 

Lidia and I am sure that these and any other differences that may arise will 

t a ( lju»tc-d in no time, lhc formation of the Congress Muslim Party* is a move 
in the i^ht direction and l hope and trust that Hindus and Muslims will sink 
cm petty diflcrences and present a united and determined front to the bureaucracy ” 
whicli - to *p 350 >nrei ^ ce °* tlle P Iirt y was held at Allahabad for the proceedings of 

A representative conference of the prominent elected members of the Bombay 

ad.*; Louncil including the representatives of the Liberal Party, and (he 

Congress and Responsive Co-operation Parties, and the 
representatives of the Shetkrai Parishad, and the leaders 
of the agriculturists in the mofussil, was held at Bombay 
r„|i ol n. . ~ . , on the-23rd -July 1909 . un( j e r the presidentship of Mr. 

■ Vii*. v ,H * 11 **^ W ^ en a . kaguc called the Land League, was inaugurated with 
. / 11 '' ;lrr y 011 ;l . agitation against the present land revenue policy of the 

* nnn i.t ai.d to introduce new changes in the Land Revenue Code Amendment 
u 7 {^^^ernment on the following lines: (1) The proprieto, 

... n should belong to the peasant, and ( 2 ) land revenue should be regarded 

1 tax based upon the profits of agriculture. 

^ i V ; 1 ( ; K V , i car > in ! liB introductory speech, explained the aims and 
.. rlf ivV ' 1 1 • 1und .which was beinj ea to carry on work for the 

B interests oi the agriculturists. lie emphasised that the League warned 
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tllAl Ilf* ..A,'* 7 “ «;n 1UU1IUUJI mau uu iUft^er CLOmflUacU 

pended ll N hI0IJ H Gtlerucnts introduced during the* last ten years should be sub- 

l'uH'irt |f'jT; J:ir Vnllnblibhui Patel was voted to the chair, gardar Valkbhbtoi 
Idrcs» to the conference, ob that the **Overnment itiust 

r, |.or-‘ l'Im| b,ir in tbe Bar , doli fight T hc I5ar(,oli Committee's 

onl™ ,h l 11 1 [o revision sottU-mortte mode |,y tbe Government 

niennlLs ,f ,|. L;V ly « b “' ,t ' lw,, '. but °i 3p " l TT ^. bl f H - : fail «* 10 Understand tho 
fo\T-7 i V* , , , 3 progressive and sound legislation, a 3 stated in the letter 

innG ;, r :.v, : “" r A" f '" by «? QovcnjBS.t He dylaMd that 'thi ipr£ent 
,,, ,, ' . 1 <J f the Government whb, no doubt,-a dishonest one and auoh -i 

f'-li. y would not 6c tolerated by any civiliaid Government. ° nC ’ ana 9Uch a 

nqihaaisr I that the question, whether land revenue waff a rent 
•• 'Joimoon ,. f , , \„d the basis of rWisiSn * 

by statute, lie naked tho Government , to follow 
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rtcst policy hereafter. Otherwise, he declared, the agriculturists would have 
Mth in the Government. They were prepared to give their Jives for their lands 
He appealed to the public to join hands with the League irrespective of caste 
creed, religion or party, keeping in mind only the welfare and interests of the poor 
agriculturists, who formed three-fourths of the population. 

After preliminary discussions the following resolutions were passed un¬ 
animously:— 

(1) This meeting of the Bombay Presidency Land League congratulates the 
Government on their decision to withdraw the Bill of 1928 in view of their intention 
to introduce early legislation on sound and progressive lines, as also on their deci¬ 
sion not to proceed with the revision settlements in several talukas of th s Presi¬ 
dency ; and with a view to dispel all doubts in the matter, respectfully i requests 
the Government to make an early announcement that such revisions as have been 
introduced since 1920 be cancelled, that the new legislation shall have retrospective 
effect as regards all revision settlements introduced since the date of the well-known 
recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and that as a result of 
such legislation, the amounts levied in excess be refunded. 

(2) This conference welcomes the decision of the Government to introduce land 
revenue legislation of a sound and progressive character, and expresses its 
considered opinion that no such legislation could be acceptable, unless it is 
based on principles and practice approved by public opinion aud the opinion of 
this League. 

(3) This conference calls upon the Executive Committee to appoint a committ-v 
for the purpose of deciding and formulating the principles regarding ownership of 
the land, character of land revenue, pitch of assessment, methods of settlement and 
recovery, and other kindred questions relating to land revenue. 


In compliance with the resolution passed by the Calcutta Convention, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru wrote on the 12th August, to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
inviting the Chamber to appoint representatives to confer 
Pt. Motilal’* Invita- with the Committee of the Convention at a Round Table 

tionto Prince*. Conference, on the constitutional position and status of the 

Indian States in the future Commonwealth of India and 
the relations that should subsist between the Indian States and the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments of the Commonwealth. Similar invitations were sent, to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharajaof Mysore and the Maharani Regent of Trnvancore. 

Mr. Rati Ahmed Kidwai, Secretary, All-Parties’ National Convention, 
issued the following statement to the Press on the same day:— 

“In the brochure entitled, ‘The Indian National Demand’ the following sentence 
Occurs under the heading ‘Indian States’ : —‘This invitation stuuds, and a favourable 
response is awaited.’ This statement is likely to create an impression that a 
formal invitation had, before the issue of the brochure, been sent to the Princes to 
appoint representatives to meet the representatives of the Gonvontion at a Roun l 
Tame Conference, with a view to discussing the constitutional position of the 
Indian States in the future Commonwealth of India. This is not the ease. The 
formal invitation was delayed, as it was proposed to send along with it. a full n pwri 
of the proceedings of the Convention which was in the press. Thu report was 
published only this morning, and formal invitations have now bu. e m to tlV 
Chancellor of the Princes’ Chamber, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of Mvsoiv 
and the Maharani Regent of Travanoore.” 


The Goulmuri 
Strike 


Babu Rajendra Prasad who came to Jamshedpur to s-ud;> th* linphtc sniL 
situation issued the following statement on th" 29ch August : 

“A strike in the Tinplate Works at Gohmni 1ms been goim 
on since the 7th April last. The grievances of the workers 
principally are low wages, insufficienthousing accom¬ 
modation, absence of leave rules and holidays, bonus and 
provident fund and insufficient supply of protecting equipments for tin*. 

"*ff ; That the grievances are and genuine admits v( 

no doubt as the wages are lower than what Huy aye in the Lua Works 
and the other items cannot be seriously denied. Negotiations wunt 
on for some time and some sort of an arrangement was arrived u t. The 
Company failed to give effect to the terms agreed to and In -h trouble uruse, Th,* 
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manajroment began to victimise the workers by transfers, suspensions, dismissals 
r^rnio V’ ^ T^° c 7^ ten to 011 of the Union but paid no heed to these 

months*now* 16 fetllce comai enccd and lias continued for more than 4 half 

Attempts were m de by prominent labour leaders like Mr. Daud and Mr Giri 
t0 open negotiations with the Company but it refused to talk to them. The workers 
approached the Government with a request that it should intervene. But the Gov¬ 
ernment refused even to appoint a Board of Conciliation under the Trades Dispute 
Act. in the meantime the Comapny had been trying to secure new recruits and 
taln u a certain number of labourers who were unemployed on account of retrench- 
m< in in the Tata Works, and its attitude towards the workers lmd become even 
stiller, ihe workers on their part had been approaching individuals and organisa- 
tn.ms for help and intervention. They had been fortunate in enlisting the sympathy 
oi >|. .tsubhas Chadra Bose and Baba Gurdit Singh who arrived on the scene to 
study the situation and after satisfying themselves abut the justice of the strikers’ 
eauHc began to help them. The Union sent its Acting President Mr. J. N. Mitra to 
represent the case of the workers to the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad 
lue matter was considered by the Working Committee which directed the Secretary 
to put himself in communication with the management and to help the strikers in 
getting relief. After this although not a Trade Union man, 1 felt, 1 must sec 
t hums for myself and paid a visit to Jamshedpur about 3 weeks ago. The situa 
t ion then was that most of the workers of the Company had been oil strike for 
,l,)0llt 1 months. They were naturally in great distress and were depending largelv 

l'! J ' *• chanty fur support. Their conduct throughout all these four months 
1 .id been exceptionally peaceful. They had explored all avenues for a settlement and 
sought the help and intervention of persons and organisations from outside Thev 
had failed m their attempt to secure a settlement but the justice of their cause and 

tin H'Mi’i fnl nature nf the nt.rike had fier.nrrrl fnr ...» __i.. _.. V. 


•>*“ » UJ CVLUIU it DVJlllLTIieiJt lull llie JIU 

p a.-. fnl nature of the strike had secured for them in an ample measure Lho 
..yrapathy and support of the public. The Company on their aide had been obdurate 

(ill I 1 n M I ifWArn hmhf Ii i ! rnfneon i s\ m t At* a «lvV* 


and the Government had refused to intervene. 

“Considering the situation as a whole I felt it was no use my trying to secure » 
hearing from rhr> Company which had refused even to see Mr. Girf but that I 
iniglil approach the Government and urge the desirability of its intervention I 
accordingly saw ihe Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa and 
lud a long con i with him. I got from him a confirmation of the version 

• /f the Company’s case that had been given to me by the workers, but failed to 
pcmiadc him to think that it was just one of those cases in which tho Government 
w.i not only entitled but bound to intervene. 

''Since then fresh developments have taken place. There has been intensive 
picketing which has been quite peaceful as before. A lage number of the new 
recruit* have also left the works and some of the old hands that had not joined 
in strike or h back have recontly come out again. The Company has 

engaged a large number of Pathans and tho workers on picket duty were one day 
usHiivdted and pelted with brickbats and Btones. It is alleged that’they retaliated. 
1 uli< !• sower* are said to have dispersed them but not without causing injury to 
•;d persons. Many labourers have received injuries including tlm President of 
the Imon Hr. J. N. Mitra. One house was bioken into by the Police and inmates 
v '* re uswiailted and two of them arrested. .Several other workers have also been 
aiTu-P'd and arc to undergo prosecution. A notie. was issued unde r sec. 144 Cr. 
P. C. prohibiting the assemblage of more than 4 men at one place within the 
jurisdiction of Golnuiri thnna. But it bait since been modified and tho prohibited an a 
'•ow eovera the main road leading to the Factory and grounds one hundred yards 
‘ tn li side of the road. The result of the notice is effectively to prevent picketing 
whn.h had been carried on for along time quite peacefully. It is reported that 
tti - no*ice is not supposed to operate against the Company as it» Pathans mid 
loyalist workman have been Been in congregation*! of even a hundred or more within 
the prohibited area, while the Police have not b<in slow to tell strikers not- to 
nut in batches of more than four even on the varaudahs of the houses within 
ilr area notified. 

■ h is Gear from all this that lho Company is obduarto and unbending. It has been 
I oh in g heavily but it is b-ni upon breaking the spirit of the workers. The Govern 
n »n* w equally deLermin-d not to intervene. But its HO-callcd non-intorveufcioii i8 
no*lung Iush than intervention in favour of thi; Company, if the police ate there 
t 1 pvertrvc ptaee, tho usefulness of the large number of PaUutusdn the employ of 
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Company H not apparent unions it b? to commit brea lies of the peace. The 
workers are d*tonniui.i though in deep distress. They have all through been 
perfectly peaceful. It is up to the public to support them morally and pecuniarily, 
it has* aUo been suggested tint the Councillors in the local Council should urge 
the Government to intervene. Mr. Jogiali has given notice of a resolution in the 
Assembly to withdraw the protection which the Company enjoys. There has been 
a sympathetic strike in the works of the Btxrmah Oil Company which owns tlie 
bulk of the shares in the Tinplate Company at Budge Budge. No one can tell 
whether the Company will yield to what after all are the just grievance of its own 
workers. 

“But the workers cannot be left alone in their just struggle and if these methods 
of bringing pressure on the Company fail others will have to be devised. There 
have been other strikes in Mu country but none has evoke 1 such a large measure of 
public sympathy and received so scant courtesy from the management. It is really 
a fight between a rich and powerful Company on the one side which can afford to 

siller temporary loss to teach its workers a good lesson and starve them to sub¬ 

mission and the organised workers on the other fighting not for any other cause 
but for just living wages ail those facilities which are enjoyed not only by labour¬ 
ers elsewhere but by t!i ir brethren next door in the Tata Works. By the justice 

of their cause anu their peaceful behaviour they have fully deserved the public 

support they hive so far received and it needs only to be supplemented to make the 
Company and the Government understand that the people cannot afford to lot so 
many of their men to be brokjn and emshel as is evidently being attempted.” 


8 ir Denys Bray made an important statement ou the 10th September in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly regarding the position of Lilians in America. It- may be remembered 
tint, in 1941 the Suprems I > i ■ of the Unit i - rule l i t what is call • l tho Thind 

that Indiana were of Caucasian origin, that they were 
Indians in America not “free white persons” within the meaning of the Naturali- 
ion Vet. and that h ic th Id not become American 
citizens. As a result of this decision as mans as 45 Indians weie deprived of their 
naturalisation rights; and it was appreh nded that a rigid enforcement of 

the decision would involve flu deprivation of citizenship rights and property of 
S’'v.’i\tl hundreds of In lians living in various parts of the United States of America. 
Subsequent to this judgment, efforts were ma le by disinterested members of the 
lata re in v > justice done to Indians. \ bill promoted by Senator 

Cm land declaring Indians to !>' entitled to full rights of citizenship lnd only 
pa*\s. I the stag* of first rolling. The Government not only opposed this 

measure but placid obstacles in th • way of tin progress of another bill introduced 
with the object of restoring the rights of Ai ieri< 11 worn in who had married Hindus 

naturalised in \mcriea, but who were deemI to have lost such rights because of the 

‘‘denaturalisation” of their husbands. As n result of the agitation carried on in India, 
the Government of India move l the British Government, who on their part 
appear to luvo made representations to the authorities in Washington through their 
ambassador. Distinguished American missionaries working in the various parts 
of India also issued a statement condemning the attitude of the United States towards 
Indians and demanding in the name of fairplay and justice that not only should the 
4j Indians who had been practically dispossessed of their property be restored to 
their original position but that the ‘Naturalisation Act should be amended so as tij 
declare that Indians did not come within the prohibitory clauses. I'ho following state¬ 
ment was made by Sir Denys Bray, on the question of Air. Gayapraaad Singh who 
askei: (a) U it a uc» tint under the d vision of the United Slates Supremo Court in 
19-3. British Indians in that country are ineligible for citizenship, and incapable oI 
holding l&nds in their p sssion ? ( 1 )) If so, has any tiro ■ b ru g , '> i ■ *i 
landowners in the Unit,,* l Smi'i to dispose of their properties? and, if ho, what, 
time ? (e) 1 8 there a,i\ similar law in India by which Americans are made 
ineligible for holding lauded properties in this country . 

Wir Denys Bray replied: *T have traversed most of th' ground covered by the 
question in the previous answers. But, as the. subject has stirred tnuoh public 
interest, and a misappr *htn non still exists about it, 1 propose, with your permission 
Sir, („ state the general position an.w. In 1023, the Supromc Court of th- United 
States ruled that Indians are and always have boon ineligible for American citizen¬ 
ship. Boeing that ir is restri- ied under the revised ^atuie 210.1 to person* of 
Uftiiciumu and African nic^ a *■;-id apple: uiou of this ruling would have involved 
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a° i 8 PT. oral hmidrods of natural Xu.Inuh a a in lik, 

eviction ‘ fromth^^i^ 0 / ‘i^* of laods by allilU e7en 01 l*l*s U prohibit id, summary 
Tluar an harm v P ro P ert y they had born, fide acquired'from the outset. 

Government ^nf ur-^^V - lll , c < ilose anJ continuous attention of the 

seemed almost inqnlnl if r -Majesty s Government. The difficulties of the case 
mid r the* in^n a ' “!-*°Y- 1 F r ‘ Iin - that an Indian is ineligible for citizenship 

Const.tutmn is the ruling of.the Supreme Court. At first, it 
“i0 nnfori-Mnnf r 5* ngour 7 the American Law would be exercised, and some 
cone ide to suffer the disabilities of denaturalisation. But 

th a V n ri0U9 fUflgatioiis that were, from time to time, secured, the 
became .gradually established that a certiAoato of nafcuralisat ion coulcf not 
whi^i, h ^'T a - w it lloat a Process of the «ouct=» in each separate ts«e, a procedure 
n ml course of things as a ite, 

sifelv °n7o;Ln^? t0 S Y’ wo 8eem to have reached, the stajre when wo can 

wSir^S^i9f aU n s any . oaUi ' il8 stimulus—the Hon’ble MembS 

in hi; last n^itinn ^ f Z l>omt ' lly to tin unwisdom of the tentative suggestion 
Snufwfte q ^ rt.7nl/ ,, ? hcr P roiJ!lin ^ will be taken against Indian! who 
to the derision of the S ihLTi to h ive acquired American citizenship prior 

i.av. sun;.!: I d.ma uVn Ilk • it V JUrt Vr l l lH S» 19 l!l ° cfl8c of H‘C 30 Indians who 

for several hundreds of their metre ^ortuffi Aws.. , . mman ‘ ty ha3 thu9 b ° eu 9ccurcd 

\ ' • 

The changed aspect b»tlte political affairs, of India .arid the necessity for a cor- 
European. and Re- n'ity" were stress*! flu® of European eominu- 

^ptember. Mr. MortimcLlLa^l 8S* ^f* 

the legislatures to safeguard its interests. .Air. * Mortimer proceeded-^ nro ^ ■'! 
Madras politician recently declared that there can beno lexers without an^S 
f ntecc f lk 18 obvious that every political party wants organisation but now horn 
I-. ibi; in ore necessary than in the ease of the European groups in llic Indian li-ri ' 

\ "p-iui ‘Y r w 1°! Rr e , mph f i8cd thal ,hc ,irst of the chi( ' f Auctions of thcEunS 
ihe °erisl uurc‘ Th? PI> y 2 d f cquate sccrc,ari «l assistance to the European groups hi 
n. legislatures. Ihe second function was to maintain contact between the Earnnwn 

=k m LfV u ?a v,litic:l1 ] ca< lcra. He tried to dispel the id,,, prevalent in'certoin 
in nf ihn t in P LU f° !1< , ; ‘ m Association was dominated by Calcutta interests. Spoak- 
on 1 s !m M? , k 0f t l bo branches, Mr .Mortimer said: “Since 1 came to fnd’ia 18 
iwilti have progressed, but none more than the Hominy branch, 

Cp k^- T ,rn-n r‘l W * 330c " in.frencral and the branch!,, particufar owed to Sr Hu h 
iu' k : a 1 ara . ,l1£? {]){ ‘ pplitieal situation. .Mr. Morlim-w ref err-1 to the dual 4 af.-u-i.rH 

'M'lrtimcf contain ]• -\v 0t ' ( t L ^ 1ClMOy aM 1 1 " J>1 oviucial Governors. Mr. 

ycinmmm, ,Indian and European alike. Our claims 1 are'not"’unrrrm^able 0 ©?*^^ 
» nl -nittit.g to note that the Madras Simon Committee have !,,i I uft 
!. u,l > , tllu l , i ih ? • C * ,,vrruor « should retain power* of vein and tlrnt th * < 

.moral should retain also the power of eeriilicati m. The recU nendatioiu nf ^u 
fuHv'i’l ‘ f r ° n,or, ‘ "'KniHeni.l in that in Madras, dyarchy has worlr lmoro Buec 
* thiia in any oth» r province and Madrid ban al*o been comparative!v fi-,. 0 
h„n:i P n Tf'** iW U8tr !f 1 ani1 communal disputed such those Uirh'^o VerionaTi 
! . lt Lombay and no threatened peace in this province as n, cause no 1*15 
‘ 11 ' " f urshottamdau Thakurdas to slain in no uueerlain laB-iimrc ilim ihi 
> Ac.rmn,nt must .retain strong l„p,„, powers .o d al with a criS'i iffi, 

'• iuV. /.. !" "ere f e ed in th.- early part of this y,®iTurl m 

r.tl.u , , V, ,no " tl18 there tins bnon a mmi.-d change in ,i„. y mi,, l ^ 

| J Ubl ° < ' ,, "« rcm ’ «?. the realisation tiy them of ih t re'aBomibluucas of 
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the demand of the minority communities for safeguards. If Indian politicians ap- 
pi >ach the great problems ahead in this spirit, if they rid their minds of distrust 
of the Britisher and adopt co-operation and not non-co-operation as the motto, they 
will find our community ready and willing to help them.’' 

Sir M. Visweswaraya and Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung Bahadur, in the report publish¬ 
ed Oil the 9th October of their inquiry into the Suxkur Barrage 
Sukkur Barrage project, dwell on some of its defects." But taking the scheme 
Scheme on the whole they declare that they cau think of no better or 

clearer alternative. “It is not to be expected,” they sny, “that a 
great and complicated scheme of this magnitude will be perfect in all details. Natural 
conditions will not lend themselves favourably in every direction, and no big under¬ 
taking of this size can be carried out without risks and with some local interest or 
other. Shoul 1 unforeseen risks or difficulties arise in the future, the resources of 
engineering should be able to cope with them.*’ 

The scheme, the report says, is expected to make an appreciable additiou to 
production and food supply in this part of India, and it will bring prosperity to 
Sind. Tt pays a tribute to the otficer-in-charge of the scheme, and maxes recommen¬ 
dations for ensuring uninterrupted future progress of the scheme. 

As the scheme is not expected to earn enough to pay full interest ou the borrowed 
capital for 10 years after completion, the Government ot India should be approached, 
the report suggests, to take over the whole of a substantial share of the debt and 
with it also a reasonable share of the future revenues from the scheme, the principal 
reason being that the scheme is too big a financial proposition for the presidency 
with its slender resources to handle till the work begins to pay. If this is not done 
and if the land sales fail to bring in suhslantial proceeds, the*charges on revenues 
of the presidency may prove a heavy burden and a source of continued embarrass¬ 
ment to the Bombay Government, in the long term of years. 



For n year past Bengal has been troubled by sporadic strikes culminating at^ the 
end of July in the big stoppage in the jute mills. These 
Labour Situation in disturbances have all had the same character. Usually 
Bengal there has been no notice and no statement of demands to 

the management. The workers have simply walked out. 
Generally the strike movement was preceded hv some loose formation of a union 
got together ad hoc l>v a lawyer or a politician and representing a more fraction 
of the actual workers. The Indian is peculiarly susceptible to intimidation and to. 
lying rumour, and i handful of determined men cm get a whole population out 
on strike wrote the Calcutta correspondent of “ The Time*" to that papej; under 
date 20 October. 

Although the labour troubles in Bengal have not been attended by violent 
incidents on the same scale as in Bombay. loyal workers have been reluctant on 
many occasions to cuter the mills. Strikes engineered in this way cannot be 
effectively settled in the absence of any union to which the workers owe allegiance. 
Partly lay the intervention of the < invent ment of jut© iri^- aver 

nominally ended on terms accepted by the leaders For weeks after wauls there 
was trouble first with one mill nn I then with another, the workers enuring or 
leaving at their will. The normal condition for the last two months bos been one 
of uncertainly and unrest, although practically all the demands of the strikers 
have been met. _ . , . .. , 

By the time-table of the Iudian National Congress, a« laid down at Calcutta 
last year, mass civil disobedience is to begin on Januaty 1. unless in the meantime 
Dominion Status has be^n conceded to India. Hitherto, the threat huv been 
somewhat lightly regarded bv European opinion, although the experience of 1920- 
21 , showed that*if the mosses of the population could be arotried to refuse work- 
on rt to agitate against the Government very real embarrass moot could bo caused 
to the Executive Latterly Europeans have had reason to change their mind, because 
the form of the ihrem has changed, and with that change the prospects of serious 
diaturbauce are greatly enhanced. , , , 1fVM , n 

The movement towards violence in Bengal was crushed in I'L l >y the Bengal 
Ordinance and ih*- Criminal Law Amendment AM ( All 'he loaders who wine 
then interned have long since boon reloaded. Lh promptitude with which the 
Government struck: on that occasion shifted the centre of violence to the United 
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un?esT C their a artiv!tiL^nnft* ) ’i ftnd com P e 'V d f l le Bengal leaders to the conclusion that 
more tCa h55Sr?SS^i l r , rt’ 1 '^ der foundation they could never become 
officers conoernXn suDorcss^n W Ue Op TCr “‘ a. menace to the police 
not to the masses hut n-fo roi', J 1( ] w ^ aks P ot 111 ^hc movement was that it appealed 
themselves, found 5 that L m youths who having educated 

organisation was restricted hJ TTmdL at r lke i ho °- °* employment. Further mass 
dissensions, flow small is tid mlvl ni |i tension and by caste and communal 
U shown hv +vL 8maU \ 3 w • raa J ,ia Ued the conscious political movement 

recruiting in Bengal 5o fcal b ^ iltional Congress. After a year of intensive 
of 46'inn non i„',o ,,i People have been secured as the total membership out 

n “" toi " i » b "»■»»»«“ 

loaders haftrSKatf^ 0 ' r whi ? h a "> in one. Bengal Congress 

movement. ,they W . obtain co^tr^ofV masU^f fiteraTe ami iil^rgS 

vho 

t time 

count, r to communal dissensions and LBndu-Musfhn hosTifiTv. 

Tawahari .1 Nehr^ i,"' th „"’ hlch ™ el1 l‘k« Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Pandit 
t sf have 'broken ‘pandit la^rfa. %°^ leadership of .strife wherever 

chairman of the Indian National Cong ,-ms for th^'yeaFs^ga^rine-\fr° n r 1C °HK 
rein •,mg the leadership-is also president since last year of tAolSdian “ 

I cdcration. F£e has been active in virious Inhonr fm-nhiria * ‘ J i»icI g Lnion 

strike at. the Golmuri tinplate fvorks In M ho S?' 9 ;, ™° St ^pntly i„ the 
All-Bengal Student*’ C^nference and in his "adlr^s advocat P cd"nnT ° C the 
Communism but Socialism and Internationalism From tw .• 0t “ P lre 
the Independence League for Bengal started 1>\- Mr S.lL ci, meeting was born 
the assistance of a number of ex-detcnus J S,,bhas 0haudr “ Bose with 

rJK . xfir ?■ w « r - ni » 

lJ?. l i et ff ’i“7 th0 .h Sw S r “ i " r e an which has arisen on lha J asiics oV^ Tomara^T ?f 
• by the Bose brothers. On September 1 of thi i,ml ,s 

i-.unified, discip.ined Labour is being harnessed to the co-mIi of nation r 

-wwltsbr sstax. wsrar t b z 

movement i»^very^4o=-lv'cotmi ctcd Vith thr^Kw' f"'" 00 ”’ 1 8ldd : -‘Thc Labour 

hands ! $r t n7oTcment trs 

Pandit Nehru knJ'f. neither 

men fishing in the troubl.-d v oters of fiilirn^?r ’' 7° of J/ 1 J< ? ur ; ( '' e . v tire well-to-do 
deny their intlu nc^ Til "have °«JS° rf d «K*'f Y .V' ll " 0M d be Polish to 

workers in'Vheoil-depotf*'B^ge-Budge^m d°to ^ tin‘aft ^'“t ,he “»'* *® «» 
i- «>recHfly wbat these^politiold lffi e T^irc In t "T' i: ™ Mnlmuri. 

to turbulence and readily moved l,v m„I I lUll 7i 0 , lnho " r <’r3, inclined 

n-apon which they want for makln^tho task of fmvetnmen^i.s dilficult u° 

veiL’llV. ,?l' °?f ra thc nd a u lyp ® 0f man ™ ih {ar mor ' 1‘hy sical^ coil rage ffn‘the 
. m K l V , K ’* H *' y C u n hurn “ B the million or so of Operative,s round r ' 

I L ! “i" ' movement then thav <mn make five (lomonsi no v 

ir Ht n h■ b ? bringing about Hometting approaching a general strike it° t„ I 
^ hjII of noa-violent; non-cooperation ’* hut ihn men wIm ti ‘ 1 , 

t'w„ U)l , t ,," in th jr cheek: k V( ,j, tfcn • ‘ non .Tiolci»ee- U not inth« W< 3Stl 
ot tho iiii i, rhom ihey are eudeavouring to ftway. t “ 1 ' dlrt,ona O 

r Mo moment thu workers aro held lightly in le.tsh by the 
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with what tire they are playing. In all this mill area the tension between Hindus 
and Moslems is constant and tends to grow. The call for a general strike attended 
by picketing would turn almost automatically to communal riots beside which those 
o£ 1926 would be child’s play. They could only be suppressed in bloodshed. 



From the extended summary of the speech made by Sir Donald MacAlister at 
the annual session of the General Council of Medical Edu- 
Threat of the British cation and Registration of the United Kingdom at the 

Medical Council end of November 1929, it is obvious that it is the 

intention of the Indian authorities to approach the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly again on the question of the appointment of a Commissioner on 
Medical Qualifications and Standards in India. Silt Donald told the Council 
that “the India Oilicc would ask the Legislative Assembly to reverse its decision 
in January, and would explain not only the unfortunate results on the prospects 
of Indian students which would follow from a definite refusal to appoint a Com¬ 
missioner, but also the genuine desire of the General Medical Council to help 
India consistently with the obligations which British statutes imposed on them.” 
We do not know why t.hc India Office has assumed the responsibility for informing 
the British Medical Council that the Assembly would be asked to reverse Us 
verdict. The public in India would like to know to what extent the Government of 
India must be blamed in regard to the advice tendered fo the Secretary ot State. 
At the Simla session ot' the Assembly it was made perfectly clear to the Government 
that the whole medical profession in India, the Universities, the Inter-Universities 
Board, and the Medical Faculties of the various Universities were all united in 
their protest against the threat hold out by the British Medical Council. Strong 
views were expressed in the Assembly and such defence of their policy as the 
spokesman of the Government of India was able to put forward, far from helping 
towards a better understanding between non-officials and the Government, only 
provoked the representatives of the people to stiffen their opposition. It may bo 
tine that to some little extent the prospects of Indian students might be endangered 
if the British Medial Council should carry out its throat of refusing to rcoognv;e 


Indian medical degrees. If, as we believe, tho Assembly refuses to walk into Govern¬ 
ment’s parlour, the Government will be forced to recognise that it is their clear 
duty to tell the British Medical Council that arrangements Wqukl soon be made 
firstly to make India self-sufficient in the matter nor oul\ A of medical education but 
recruitment to the higher medical services ana, secondly,do train Indian 
in reputed medical institutions in the Continent where equipment, teaching 
: facilities for making research are better than in the British Universities. 


also of 
students 

_ _^ ■. .... 

If this Courageous attitude is taken up, as it must be it' tho Government wish to 
uphold the sdf-respect of India, then it will not be long before the British Medical 
Council behaves more sensibly uni justly than it is doing at present. If {tenseti 
our comprehension why, if, as if a fleets, it were benevolently inclined to India, that 
Council should not prolong the period of extension to two or‘(hr * \ mmiv and 

thus give time to India id make her own arrangement for ecurii g uniform and 

proper standards of medical qualification* in Lidia. In regard to medical insti¬ 
tutions in Great Britain which were called upon by that same Council to conform 
i * i srtain standards prsicribed by them, if is notorious that it has not boon very anxious 
mi li them for delay in reaching the higher standard of efficiency. Why than 
should a different policy bo pursued in regard to Indian mum mies ? \ny attonjnt 
made bv tho British Medical Council to dictate to Vustraliu or Smith Adieu in the 
maimer*in which India bus been sought to be dictated to. would U. kiynlv ivsuntcd 

and repudiated bv them. If the truth must be b'KI tho Council would K» no such 

•rd to self-governing Dominions. This fact Is * made clear by 
On. Jjvaraj Mehta in a communication to lhe Times of Tnclii. . 

111'. Ji yak \i Mehta’s review of tho position * of India \ m-a-vi^ the nlcdir.il 

V.W-.V ii M cZniYi' aV it is a toll n e xposure .cl 11 1 . ,, 

' Ufo ^tensions of the General Medical i ouued to. supervisory mid controlling 
powers «vcr medical education in our country. In view onln*c cirpuManre* u ; X 
Wp'g that iJhtvt4o\ori j incur of India should nuun think of tubing n ivimhi 
bun before tbe* Ass^Vnblv for the appointment “t * l Uommts.uonm nominm-rd ,» iL» 
BritV h Medical Cbuneifi. Even now* it is not too in*-> for the Gnvnrnnn nt to with- 

* ’ but if they persevere H is for the Awmiubly 

preposterous and nuloiensiblo procedure a d 
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Accidents in Indian 
Hailways 


no! oi.!y «|-;ol:ire that they have nothing to do with the British Medical Council 
• Jliilp'tA 1 "\ a . r . ,al, K*J* ,lel,l;i ^9 r 1,10 establishment of a Medical Couucil in India 
* li'.d r f ,J )r . 0i,cn n \ r ,he qualifications necessary on the part of the Indian 
Hindu of Madras) ^ ° l rccruit,m0nt to the Indian Medical Services. (From the 

Altogether 7 Railway accidents occurred in the Indian Railways during the half 

year ending March 31, 1929. The Rail way Hoard 

published it booklet giving the results of the enquiries into 
those accidents made by the Government Inspectors of Rail- 
, , n . ways. The finding and recommendations of these enquiries 

. by give sufficient support to the cry rak.-d by the public and ilm pi - 
Hie betterment of the Railway Traffic service by engaging responsible and better- 
paid stall in it. It has been of common experience that the majority of the Railway 
accidents occur duo to the or inefficiency of the pointsmen, sigiuill- 

( irf , -7i lU ' ll,cn a,K ^ 0l hers who arc none but people getting salaries of Rs. 10 to 
' • *Y a month and the bare fact remains Mint the safety of thousands of public 
travelling in Railways depends on these ill-paid and uneducated persons. 

Gui of the , accidents that occurred to different Railways two were at level cross¬ 
ing which, . , the findings of the enquiries, were due to nothing but 

negligem-c or rather absence of the Railway gatemen at the time when the accidents 
happened. One was at a station yard and that too due to nothing but negligence 
oil t io part of the station Jamadar; one was defective rolling stock ; one due to defective 
; on due to defective signals as well as carelessness on the part of the driver 

ana the Assjsuant Station Master on duty and the seveuth one was for some unknown 
‘•:ar*y vbi.-li. the Enquiry Committee thought, was most probably due to negligence 
on the part of the travelling public. b K 

t. 1 .. accident occurred in the B. N. \V. Railway at Bhatni station on 

cio / 5 ^.'W'heD a passenger tram being received on a wrong line by the 

'/ , 11 n,1 'honfi'_.> collided with a shunting engine with the result that two 
p. ldLiv were i dled and four passengers and two drivers 
nously injured. 1 T ' " '* 

tr 


were more or less 


seriously injured. According to the finding of the Enquiry Committee the passenger 
" ,l3 intended to be received at No. 1 platform line. But all the facing points 
m-a h< < ij r-rt f, r No. j ]j nc j Uh t previous to the arrival of rhe passeuger train to 
a hunting engine to attach to a rake of goods train and the facing points 
!y~® DOt i re-sut .bolted and locked before the passenger .train was received in vith 

• 1(J Ami v Hiai fli: passenger train got into No. 4 line and collided with the ahunt- 

u’g , Miytuc. J he damage done to the rolling stock is estimated to be Rs. 25,000. 

r«»i i 1CC r J- 0 °rdcd by the Enquiry Committee revealed the fact that the station 

• *Uj'ae ur, whose duty it was to go to the signal point to set it all right, did not do that 
ilr. K ‘ ( eping m a station verandah when the train came. Th a 

. a*trr un duly imply carried out the rules in letter by exchanging badges with 
■ iiM<ar. But he did not care to see that the Jamadar had gene to the point 

am dniii* Inn duty prop rly. On the contrary he allowed the Jamadar to sleep in 

V * ?1 1 ." !‘, n r -• 10 i tra j n v, ‘ l6 coming. Mr. Jackson, Senior Government Railway Inspector, 
{ v ' , . J :rJ cd opinion that had the driver of the passenger 

am ipotm.d hi? sjMyd which In* should do according to the traffic rules, the collision 
1 ‘ ,nv J : t , -’ m avoided. Mr. Jackson has also made the following rocommenda- 
h ^•'•• ;I, hly urged that some system of interlocking points with signals 
k*ui. he ini rod need at an early date on the main line at least of the Be ngal North 
>' Im Railway. The trutlic lias long warranted it and the present programme of 
a t* w cro-smg stations and one junction a year is very inadequate. A much more 
xapin programme is necessary.” 

Un- . econd accident tonic place on the Assam-Bongal Railway at Langcholiet 
hln .j 0i j f ' !l l^combcr 11, 1928 wheat one wheel of a wagon attached to the Assam 
on the vay whi 1« the train wns running The wagon was dragged on 
tor nPont i wo inilr.H when tin derailed wheel hit n crossing of tlia line and ^ 

, train was also derailed. Homo ncHsengers of 

Cllt&flgf “ 

)*“" -xpr, 
deb ■ i vq. 

Ihy fhn-,/ accident took pEco at the level crossing at Pilhuwa station on January 
J 2*‘. ,n ‘hi accident the engine of a goods train from Oh jy , r ra „ 

(,ir portion of motor bun when the latter had almost passed of the level cross- 


— portion 

.mm the tram Were injured and 

bout Rs. 22,000 caused io the Railway. The Enquiry Committee 

d opinion that the accident was due to the derailed wagon being 


the 


misr^ 
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nr, Vs n r,.*uU of tho accident ft passenger of the bus and the bus cleaner were killed 
omrig. ‘ and six other passengers were seriously injured. In thise ease though tin* 
driver ot^he bus held primarily responsible for the accident by the Government 
Railway Injector the Railway authorities lias not been acquitted of their respnu- 
Bihlitio/in jih much as the gates of the level-crossing wore wide open when the bus 
entered the crossing and the accident occurred and the gate man was absent from 
the gate. The Government Inspector has strongly recommended that this gate should 
he turned into a II class crossing and he has added the following observatum : 

“It is essential that at all such pucca road crossings, specially in a district who 
. • i _ _*... .. . t .i./Mti/1 Kr> i wa men in enarirc and not one man l 


' It IS CSSeilUlll Lliav- no uu n u«u |'it* ' w- ““J . .. 

there is heavy motor traffic, there should be two men in charge and not one man tor 

Ue NogiSc5 0 o U n S the part ol the driver and the Assistant Station Master was res¬ 
ponsible for the fourth accident which occurred at Dupprala station on the M. s. M. 
Railway on January 21, 1029. A passenger train while being received at pugguahi 
station ^collided wi.h'n giods train which lud b » prev ousTj received 1 and 

some sis or seven men were more or less seriously injiiml. the lesponMb li \ ... 
this case was of the driver of the paisongor tram who, according to lie .ah m, 
ihe enauirv was running the tram at an excessive speed nin e entermgthe sun n 
yard 'n,V at of the station , been held to be partly 

re vponsible in as much as he did not care to see that the defects m the outer signals 
reported to him by the driver of another train which had passed the station some 
time ag>, were not properly recti lied. 

r nh ^ /! fit* ,1 t-i S nit'A AO^II 1* Pl^l 1 


ne ag>, were not proporiy rccuucu. . . , . . , .... 

The fifth accident also occurred due to irregularities of gate keeping at a Kul 
ossing ivvxr Thaton station on the Burma Railways. In this accident a motor bus 


crossing ivvir Thaton station on uiu uumu “Y "”i 

fully loan 1 with passengers was passing the level crossing between 1 wh n. ' d 
Aungsaiog Railway station when t - ds. train ran into .it with tho 

result that the bus was completely smashed and one woman passengei of the us 
was killed, and 7 women and one man were injured. 1-rotn the report of Hit tiNuti> 
into this accident it is clear that the bus driver entered the ha el c c 

found the gates wide open and before he could fully clear oil the eng.ne came and 
collided with it. The gate at the level crossing wi re kept open by the gatc-heipa 
who had gone to her home leaving the gates to tlu-rasi-lws. 

To crown the irresponsibility of the Railway authorities tin gales at the let cl 
crossing were placed in charge of a woman appointed by the hail way. IIu* y^tna- 
lions of the Government Railway Inspector holding enquiry into tins accident ,. 0 
doubt speak for themselves. In coming to the conclusion of the enquiry the |S « o 
says: “The Permanent way Inspector and the .Wi-lant 1 ermini-iit \\ a\ Ins] t o 
who have been in charge of this length of the line both state that thc\ hau c er 
made a night inspection. I do not consider this an excuse for their not knowing tho 
the general rules wore bhng breached. 1 hey should there¬ 
fore ho suitably dealt with by the Railway AdnmiMratioi. . I be enquiry Inspector 
continued: ‘This level crossing bring on an important P. \\. I >. main road should 
bo brought up to the standard of A class level crossing anti all otln r similar cross- 
ahould he dealt with similarly, 1 recommend that fatting of these (high power 
electric) head lights to all train cmgh es> ,• • 

Observing the arrangements for gaff men at level crossings the lnspeetor says : 
“There have been numbers of cases of gate men being assaulted and m few oast--; 

pay of Che gat* - that only those incapable of 

demanding higher pay are found willing to take up this work. The mu* in qiiuHih.ii 
was found to be in the charge of a woman who could not be r.^.ma >ly exacted to 
Spend the night alone in this isolated situation kimumc ihul slu* wn ; liante to he 
molested. Further more, motor Irafoc » raptd'y increa*.,,. so that while Hi- dut.es 
to bo performed were steadily becoming more « yd»ous n.Mln K hoj '«!> to the time 
of this accident been done to relieve her of the mi «t.i osponstbil 

The sixth accident and which involved tho most -rn.iiM <a a :lllu “ m curr, .1 

i f . ... i i Dn,.u„nn stations on tlie t^onioh~J»ark um ^i.riion ol 

heUvfvn Ghaiidpura and % ^ y' ' to \enquiry report. w:u du to the band h-vei* 

and the failure of the driver to notice. one child m.d on. - ke£ 

i!£Z* wav inspect...- .1 f, ^ 

In the seventh accident in the iungoon-Mand»l«y r.xprwe trail on Man-b o, 
192V a third clus bogie of the train was **. rtiutie *- ‘ 


was stopped 


miST/f y 



:ui‘l ilie bogia in flames was dot ached. Many passengers jumped ant. oltlie 
carriage out. of fear of life, and 70 passengers were injured, 5 seriously. Acce ding 
to the enquiry report the lire was caused by the ignition of some inllnm^ liquid 
split on tne floor of the carriage by some careless passengers. (Free Stresskft India). 

The following bulletin was issued by the A.I.C.C. on the 11th July :— 

Jatindra Nath Sanyal has been arrested in connection with the Lahore cons¬ 
piracy case. He was arrested in Allahabad where he was employed in a press. His 
Arrests & House- tw0 k rol h ers Sachindra Nath Sanyal and BhupCndra 

Searches ° Nath Sanyal were convicted in the Kakori case and are 

undergoing imprisonment, the former for life and the latter 
for five years. Other arrests include Ajoy Kumar Ohuse , a young student of C.awnpore, 
who took his degree at the University this year, and Mr. A Jain , the editor of' the 
weekly “Deshbhakt*' of Meerut. 

House searches continue in various parts of the country. On July 7 however a 
specially Urge number of houses in Lahore and Amritsar were searched. 

Of tne vast number of political cases and convictions that have taken plicc during 
the past ten years in India some of the saddest vere in what is known as the Bareilly 
rhattiny cane. In February 1922 , when most of the Congress leaders were in Jail, 
a number of Congress volunteers gathered together in Bareilly city for a peaceful 
demonstration. This gathering was prohibited by the police at the last moment 
and was fired upon, several people being killed and a large number wounds. The 
police also pulled down the national flag and burnt it and raided the office of the 
B ireilly District Congress Committee in a part of the Town Hall buildings and 
dc-atr iye J all the Congress papers and records and burnt a number of spinning 
wheels. For a week or so afterwards the military were more or less in possession 
of the city an 1 a latge number of arrests were mide. 

Four months later three police constables on duty were shot down at different 
places in the city by some unknown persons who escaped. No arrest was made for 
this for a long time. Some months later three boys were arrested. One of these 
ohatru.mdan Singh, aged 20 , belonged to Bareilly. The other two—Tikam Singh, 
aged i3 and Shambir Singh, aged 16 —were residents of other districts. Shambir 
Smgh was actually arrested in an examination hall where lie was appearing fjr his 
matriculation examination. 

These three boys were tried for the shooting of the policeman. The principal 
evidence against the accused was the statement of an approver who, it was admitted, 
had been a police spy. On behalf of Shatrusu dan Singh evidence was led to show 
that he was not in Bareilly on the day the shooting took place. Similar evidence 
w >3 given on behalf of Tikam Singh and Shambir Smgh. Indeed it was stated that 
these two boys had never been to Bareilly in all their young lives till they were 
brought there under arrest. 

The Sessions Judge acquitted Shatrusu dan Singh but convicted the other 
two on various counts to thirty years'impriso,indent each. On appeal to the High 
Court the sentences on these two stood unchanged and in addition Shatrusu lan 
Singh was also sentenced on several counts to the same terms of thirty years. 

For more thin six years now these three boys have been in jail. Shatrusu lan 
Singh i 3 suffering from tuberculosis and is in Sultanpur jail; Tikam Singh is in 
Bareilly Central jail ; and Shambir Singh is in Nami Central jail nc:u Allahabad. 

Many people have carefully rend the record of the case and they arc convinced 
that the three boys were perfectly innocent and had nothing to do with the Bareilly 
•Jionbng. In any event the sentences passed on them were amazing in their severity. 
Many ,at tempts have been made to secure the discharge of the three boys but so 
tar without success. Meanwhile they are spending their young manhood in jail with 
r.a hope or prospect of release till they arc old men bent with a life of toil and 
degradadon spent in jail unless indeed death comes as an earlier release The 
iaHiCr of Shambir Singh is a broken and ruined man, almost blind through sorrow, 
ami hi* li tie village property has been spent away in the defence of his son, although 
that defence was of little avail. 
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•.The ; 1 lowing bulletin was issued by.the A. I. C. C. on the.? rd August:— 

An impo taut resolution of the A. I. C.C. condemned the “barbarous methods of 
repression" in the Punjab. Recent' happenings in the ci ty of Lahore have amazed 
even those who were used to official terrorism and brutality. On the 19 th of July 
seven young men were going along the streets of Lahore collecting funds for the 
defence of the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore Conspiracy case. These young 
men shouted from time to time various cries including “Down with Imperialism , 
‘•Long live Revolution.*’ These cries evidently'gave great offence to the British 

o 11 tlinn t tr*c 



lorries and taken 
Maulana Zafar 


th e'others received severe injuries. . , 

'The seven boys were then dr.a^ged along the street to the police lo 
to •tlte'lock.-up/ Two well-known- leaders— Sardar Mangal Singh and 
Ali Khan-Vboth members '.of the A. I. C. C! who happened to be standing near by, 

were also* arrested* . % . . . . 

s ‘ liven after these arrests the police-continued to use their lathis on the passers-by 
and on people in the neighbouring shops, causing serious injuries.. . Die representa¬ 
tives of the 'Prihiuui newspaper were also injured 

The hunger strike of Bhagat Singh and Putt continues and is now in the seventh 
week. The other' under-trial prisoners 'in the Lahore Conspiracy case have also 
been on hunger strike now for seventeen days. Many ot the hunger strikers are in 
a precarious state and cannot even be carried to court. Attempt^ to feed the hunger 
strikers forcibly have been made. Thesfe attempts, as described by t lie undei-trial 
prisoners, have \been Extraordinarily brutal' and* have been condemned by eminent 

doctors. . _ • • . 

Even inside \th£ court room the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore case have 
been subjected to\£xtraonlinary treatment. They have had to put up with assaults 
from the police, and till lately each hocused was handcuffed in Court by a policeman 
and had a policeman on. either side v v of l'im. E.ver^ one.entering the court room h> • 
subjected to a strict search. Jtven pressmen who * have ' been given permits are 
searched thoroughly and intimately. Several pressmen have been excluded. 

Dr. Sail/<ipal was sentenced oh July Jtth to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Ks. 500 or 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment in default of payment. 

Mr. Mudduri Annapurniak . till daLely a member of the A. I. C. C. and -editor of 
the “Congress**, was arrested ora' v J*uly. 12 th under. Secs. 124 A and 153 1* P- C. 
Another member of the A. 1. C. C., Viltazj Abdur Rahman of Amritsar has been 
arrested. IJakim Sikandar Khiz^ Secretary of the Amritsar Congress Committee 
and chiirrnan of the Reception Com uittce of the Naujawan Bharat Sab.hu Conference 
. and Sardar Ajit Singh,’ General Secretary of the Naujawan Bharat Sabi,a, haVe both 

been arrested. . >\ • v % f .. . , . . . , 

■Mi ?"' tfok 1 Sttljh. who was recently discharged after completing a term of seven 

years’ rigovems htipr^nmVm, was re-airested on July 23rd v 

Mr. V. Sypau l>'k<0\ the assistant secretary ot the U.T . Provincial Congress 
Committee was arrested in hU''office on July 3 Ist under section 124 A. He war> 
taken handcuft^it to Maiupuri. Other arrests include that of Mr. Copal Das ot the 
Kashi Wlyapithv ' . A' 

Among those Convicted for political offences and at. [ recent m mi are t»,ru,,Ua 
ya ;! ,g un4J>ifrraAManJra Das G,, r ta. . Roth were sentenced in llelmr for wming 
articled wKi^h were considered to be seditious. ' \ 

The‘following bulletin was issued by the A. 1- G C. bn the hA * SojiU tubi . . 

The Government has been carr ing on its campaign of repression will, fresh 
energy. A secret circular issued by the Punjab' officials, and published in the press, 
contained directions for shadowing prominent Congressmen in the unjub and 
putting pressure on the people of the province to keep away fro,., the Congr 

The huagqf strike in the Punjab jails ha* continued and L mm m the thirteenth 
weak' 'I'Jic strike \va§ resorted 10 in order to obtain him. mt treatment for polti:: il 


prisoners. 
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MriWc 1 hunger-inkers to cml the strike but the conditions asked f- by the 
ver Lk Vl w- ag - 6CC ' J ih f strike continues - Many of the strike's are in a 
is « the point of &»!“ SP “ e ° f f ° rC ‘ bIe feed,n ^ ° ne of them JMin.ranath Das 

rn ,.J f h ' s ku , nger strike kas attracted a great deal of anxious attention all over the 
inrt numerous demonstrations and meetings of sympathy have been held 

rondi.im! !i rea . tmelU for . political prisoners demanded. Owing to the very weak 

Af ,1 » ? 1 ‘‘^ huni?er ' strikers thcy cannot be takeo t0 court and the proceedings 

, ahore Conspiracy case have had to be repeatedly adjourned. The Govern¬ 
ment has now introduced a new bill in the Assembly to provide for a trial to be 
continued in court in the absence of the accused or his counsel. 

Ihe provinces of Bengal and the Punjab appear to be the two principal centres 
at present of the repressive activity of government. In Bengal a number of the most 
prominent Baders have been chargerl under section 124 A. of the Indian Penal Code 
gedition). These include Syt. Bubhas Chandra Bose, president of the Bengal 
Frovincia 1 Congress Committee and a member of the Working Committee of the 
W t * Ciran banker Roy, Secretary Bengal P. C. C., Svt. B. K Bose 

L r ; J p M - , Das Gupta, Syt. Satya Bhusan Das Gupta, Syt. Sailesh Nath List 
^n '-M urush0t , tam Roy ’ Syt ; Sushl1 Baner j‘ and Sardar Balwant Singh. Syt. Jnanan 

” ■»» * 

Syt. V. S. Dandekar , Assistant Secretary of the U. P. P. C C has been sentenrv-t 
°P <T r ' g0r0US imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 250 under Section n 4 A 

a fine Ruimmanda Chattcrji editor‘Modern Review' has been sentenced to pay 
‘Indian ?n Bondage? °" 1 gC ° f sedltlon for publishing Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s 

A Jg- Madduri t Annapurniah, editor “Congress” has been sentenced in Raiahmun 
dry to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. coo under the sedid™ 

concurrently 0 006 year S R ' k under section ,53 A. I. P. C .. 5 tl^sen^ces t'Tn 

rigorous ta- 

OnVei'tembfr^’Vhe w f s . issu f e I d by th<; A. I. C. C. on the 5th October 
mth Z)as on the 64 U, dav'ofhU i? f W •? ' ice ?! y slirred by lhe deu,h of Jatindra- 

touched the people so mLh a„H «T r ‘ S,r ' ke ,- Nouvent for ,,,any yea « 1»« had 

held, in Calcutta i V i<-r a ov f r country gre.it demonstrations were 

aPP S‘aft^iS V* f am | Iy < >f wi“S*i4 S? Was special,y 

lor u seditious s^ech on Anril 2 fi ? r ' S ° f ? C scd,, l on was again arrested 
«o six years’ transpo a “ 0 n u 8 af ’ Cr ‘' S d,sch ,* rgC - H « was sentenced 

Soon after his artist he star ed if “ nlcnce w« f bsequeiuly reduc. I ,, three years, 
tight to wear J is yellow monk' !,u ‘‘J{ cr ' slrike Cit . :n ? ‘^diug bcticr trcannent ami the 
continued for the extraordinary , J b j °‘i S J? ? d:ty . s ' , llm hunger-strike he 
September 19. ‘ * y I criod of 164 days till he succumbed to it on 

peme' Ihe 'TZ f d **’ ,icy »"d it had to post- 

many of the demands of the l!ungJr‘-striker^' ' ovcrnme “ t als0 agreed to 

'." 'kcr-; are in f pri^ioiriZd'hinn"''Syp' SatTndrl Nath ^t^ari^T I«tngeir- 

Gibers on their death beds are U. Knapinda" and U. V-he%,‘° £ Chill,'monk* 
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angdo'i'i, sentenced for '.seityipn \'anl master Kabul Singji iu Mian wall jail, 
s Sctrdar Bharat Singh. Syt. Batukeshwar Dutt, Sardar' Qatimi and some others are 
also continuing their lnihger-strike.. 

The Meerut under-trial prisoners also started a hunger-strike after Jatin Das’s 
death. In, response to the appeal made bykthe A. I. C. C., however they have 
^suspended it. '• . . v ’ * 

Indian* Nationalists in Shanghai and other parts of China have been harassed 
for months past by the British. On March 6 , a leading Indian nationalist, Harcharan 
Singh was murdered in Shanghai. It appears that he had taken some pains *o 
prepare a list of Indians in the British secret service in Shanghai. , After, his murder 
four of his own intimate colleagues of the ‘‘Eastern Oppressed Peoples* Association 
were arresyted and charged with this murder. This extraordinary charge was heard 
’ill secret! .There were twelvfe secret hearings of the case because, as the prosecution 
. ' stated^ “publicity would injure the prosecution.” In spite of the secrecy, however, 
.the. prosecutioncollapsed. . . 

The vmen were discharged- but immediately afterwards two of them • were rfe- 
\ arrested and charged with “conduct prejudicial to public safety ” Five other Indian 

* nationalists were also arrested and tried and sentenced. The case against them 
*w^s mainly that they read seditious periodicals from India, wore black turbans and 
due of them had saY.f.that they ‘ must expose these C. I. D. dogs who swear falsely 

• against us.’ K Eight Indians—K-aram Singh, Naraung-Singh, Indar Singh, Asa Singh. 
.Narain Singh, Ilokam Singh, Ishar Singh and. Charan Singh,—all Sikhs, were 
son’tencedtcvshort ,terms'of imprisonment <ind to deportation. 

' . • Master-Mota Singhf \who was discharged after many years in jail only recently, 

\ii^s again been convicted at Jullundhur, in the Punjab, for certain speeches delivered 
v r>v*him. He has been sentenced to seven years*.rigorous imprisonment for this offence. 

1 His last mksyige, • as* he . wa§ .being taken away in handcuffs and fetters, was to the 
Sikhs calling upon*.thdm to do tl\eir utmost to make the Lahore Congress a success, 
•and deprecating 'the activities of those.who were tfying to keep the Sikhs away 
fr 6 rrt the national niQvement. He has also been on hunger strike for some time. 

Sardars Phunam Singh and Ajit Singh have beert sentenced to two years* 

* v "rigorous imprisonment under Section 1 ^ 4 , I. P. C. at Jullundhur. 

' „ Ghaxi Abdnr Udhhiarvs presidentx?f the Amritsar Congress Committee has been 

sentenced to two years*'rigorous imprisonment and a fine Rs* 2Co. Hakim 
S v ikarird^r and Ajit* Singh, Secretary, Naujawan Bharat Sabha were 

• \ sentenced t<v 18 nj'.intlb* rigorous imprisonment each and a fine of Rs. joo. 

* » Arrests have bs.en made under Jullundhur w.irr mis of Mathura Das at Lyallpur, 

Sita Ram at Jullundhur and Dev Chandra Narang at Lahore. * 

. • As a sequel 10 .a District Political Conference at Nakodar in the Punjab, a large 

' * nUrfibcr of arrests of Congressmen look place on September 11 and 12 . Among 
'* • those arrested were Syt’ Naubat Rai, Syt. Hari Singh, Syt. Daulat Ram Kbantia, 
\ Moulvi Moha lim.icl Janid, Syt*. Nathumal Tewarr, Syt. Girdharilal and Sardar 
' AKartar Singh. 

N t Mr. Ehsan Ali, Secretary of the Lahore ,City Congress Committee and the 

■ ' All India N;ui]a\vnn Blunrat Siblu, accompanied the body of Jatindranath Da^ to 
' V Calcutta. He was arrested there and taken to Lahore. 

s Syt. Prem Prakask Devcshar, President Amritsar Naujawan Bharat Sabha, and 

* V SVt- kehar Singh K^sri have been arrested under Section 124 A, I. P. C. 

' fh of ban J cuff & find fetters on political prisonern is becoming very 00 m* 
\ mon. .Master Mota Singh,^ Syt. V S. Dandekar and most of those arrested or 
.\ aonvic.ed'>recently have been handcuffed- It is reported that fetters and night 
x v handcutls.are pip on some* of the Kakbri prisoners even inside the jail. Gokul Das, 
V a fourth \ ear s'u lent of the Kashi Vi'dyapitb. has had an extraordinary and most 
‘ He was arrested on 1 July 11 , at Mahoba in the U. P. He 


\ 


v \ 


\v 


unpleasant experience. \ ne wa» ... - — — r- -• *•'- 

was'gfirried about half bver In rr, handcuM and with his face all covered up. He 
was sqm to Lahore, then,to, M tihari in Debar, and then back to Mahoba. Every 
attempt, bras made in these various places to get him inJemtiicd b\ some approver 
6c pthcr person, but there was no success Every attempt was also made by the 
AcMefservice pplirq to overawe him nnd-.make him purchase hts freedom by implica¬ 
ting some others. 'There was no definite charge against him. Still he was not 
let out on bail and was carried about handcuffed in catreme discomfort a , his face 
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U P an d the time of the year was the hottest. Even in the lock-up 
he nad nandcuffs and for a month he was not permitted to have a change of 
clothes. At Mahoba he was made to walk handcuffed 6 miles in the sun to the 
court house. Ultimately as no evidence of any kind could possibly be raised 
against him, he was let out on bail of Rs. 200 . The treatment accorded to Gokul 
h)as shows what prefectly innocent persons have to face if any police officer has 
the faintest suspicion about them. 

The following bulletin was issued by the All India Congress Committee on the 
-ith November : — 

A recent pronouncement bp the Viceroy , on behalf of the British Government, sug¬ 
gesting a conference between representatives of the Indian people, the Indian States 
and the British Government, has attracted considerable attention. A meeting of 
prominent Congressmen and leaders of other political parties held in Delhi on 
November 1 st and 2 nd issued a manifesto in which it was stated that they would be 
prepared to co-operate but that certain conditions were vital and must be fulfilled. 
I* our conditions were mentioned : 

x * AH discussions at the proposed conference to be on the basis of full dominion 
status for India. 

fere^ ^ ere s ^ ou l^ b e a prominent representation of Congressmen at the con- 

3 . A general amnesty of political prisoners. 

4- The Government of India to be carried on from now onwards, as far as is pos- 
iiiblc under existing conditions, on the lines of a dominion government. 

None of these conditions have so far been fulfilled and references in Parliament and 
elsewhere, indicate that there is no chance of their being fulfilled. The Working 
Committee at its meeting on November i3ih however confirmed the Delhi Manifesto 
and m deference to the opinion of leaders of other political parties decided to test 
the bona ftdes of the British Government by keeping their ofTer open till the Congress 
meets in Lahore. The Committee was however careful to point out that its action 
was for this limited period only. In the ordinary course, if nothing intervenes the 
Calcutta resolution of the Congress will take effect at the Lahore Sessions of the 
Congress. 

Instead of an amnesty, fresh arrests and prosecutions continue and the treatment 
of political prisoners has been highly unsatisfactory, in spite of the assurances given 
hy the government. The Kikori prisoners in the Bireilly Jail suspended their 
hunger-strike in compliance with the resolution of the A. I. C. C. They were how¬ 
ever actually punished in a variety of ways for having gone on a hunger-strike. 

i he whole country has been shocked by the extraordinary and barbarous treat¬ 
ment by the police of under-trial prisoners in the Lahore con' piracy case. One of the 
accused was apparently irritated at a statement of the approver and in a fit of temper 
t *rew a slipper at him. All the other accused dissociated themselves from this act 
and expressed regret to the court. In spite of this however the'accused were stated 
! n C0ur J to have been beaten mercilessly by the police and all manner of unmentionable 
^ irbarities were alleged. They were brought handcuffed to court and most of them 
!' erc r actually carried in bodily. Even in open court they were kicked and maltreated 
. } y l ' lC Police and their protests were not heeded or noted. As both their hands were 
handcuffed they could not write or take notes of the proceedings. The press and 
visitors were all excluded from the court-room and a full report is not available of 
'•vnat happened, but even the reports of the earlier stages that have appeared in the 
press have horrified the country. 

. Fhe accused who had thrown the slipper was sentenced in jail. The other accused 
‘ n addition to the ill-treatment in and outside court, are going to be tried for disobe¬ 
dience of orders in that they objected to putting on handcuffs. 

' )y - Satyapaie sentence was reduced in appeal to the Lahore High Court to the 
period already undergone and he has been discharged. 

Amour/ recent arrests for political offences are : 

I Prasad Singh, President, Barrackpore Congress Committee Sec. 153 A 




Jar n r ,j Multan, Sec. 124 A. 

Mukunanda Tirtha, Hardwar, See. J 24 A. 
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inendra Kumar Gupta, Calcutta. 

Manindra Nath Roy, Calcutta. 

Nirmal Chandra Guha Roy, Calcutta 
Munishwar Prasad Abashi, Cawnpore 
Dr. Banarsi Das, Ludhiana 
Karan Singh, Ludhiana 

Gopcn Mukerji, a worker of the Deshbandhu Village Reconstruction Society, deli¬ 
vering lantern lectures in villages, arrested at Nadia under Sec. 124 A. 

Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Nadia District Congress Committee, 
Sec. 124 A. 

Secretary, Students’ Association, Nadia Sec. 124 A. 

President, Students’ Association, Nadia and twelve other workers Sec. 147 I. P. C. 
Prof. Jitendra Lai Banerji, Calcutta Sec. 124 A. 

Prof. Nripendra Chandra Banerji of Calcutta has been sentenced to one year and 
he is now being tried under three other sedition charges. Mr. Jnananjan Neogy is 
also being tried under two sedition charges. 

Mohammad Nasir and B. Chandra Bose were recently arrested in Italy and were 
transported to India. 

Recent convictions for political offences in the Punjab include the following. They 
are mostly under Sec. 124 A I. P. C. 

1 . Kedar Nath Saigal—originally sentenced to 3 years. High Court reduced 

sentence to one year. 

2 . Panda Sant Ram—sentence iy& year—reduced to 9 months by High Court. 

3 . M. Ahmad Din —2 years and fine of Rs. 500 . Reduced by the High Court to 

1 year and Rs 200 . 

4 . Sardar Gopal Singh ... ... 3 years and Rs. 1,000 

5 . S. Balwant Singh ... ... " do 

6 . S. Arjan Singh ... ... do 

7. S. Kabul Singh ... ... 3 years 

8 . Kbwaja Ghulara Mohamed ... ... 1 year 

9 . Master Mota Singh ... ... 7 years 

10 . Syt. Sita Ram ... ... 7 years (Arms Act) 

11 . H. Sikandar Hayat Khizr ... ... i)4 year 

12 . Sardar Arjan Singh (Amritsar.) ... ... do. 

The U. P. Government, in reply to a question in the local council, laid a state¬ 
ment on the tabic giving a list of prisoners in the U. P. jails who had resorted to 
hunger-strike for some period during the last three months. The following names 
of prisoners were given in this statement. 

Hukurn Singh 
Bhup Singh 
Pooran Singh 
In Agra district Jail 
V. S. Dandekar 
Mani Ram 
Arjun Singh 
Ganga Dutta 
Abdul Majid 
Raghuraj 
Madan Gopal 
Khairati 
Phul Singh 
Radha Kishan 
Kaghubar 


In Lucknow District Jail 

12. 

1. 

Gurcharan Singh 

13 - 

In 

Bareilly Central Prison 

M- 

z % 

Manmaiha Nath Gupta 


3 - 

Sachindra Nath Bakhshi 

iS 

4- 

Raj Kumar Sinha 

10. 

5 - 

Mukandi Lai Gupta 

17. 

6 . 

Pooran 

18. 

7 - 

Govind Singh 

19. 

8. 

Lakhan Singh 

20. 

9 - 

Ran Bahadur 

21. 

10. 

Tulsi 

22. 

n. 

Dwarka 

23 - 

24 . 

Matabadal 

28. 

29. 

Ram Das 

29. 

26. 

Sheo Bhukban 

In 

27 - 

Bhaura 

30. 


and nearly all the accus:;1 
strikes for one day. 


in the Meerut case. 
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There were 


scveial sympathetic 
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Viceroy’s Statement And After' 

* ' \>\ 

, A Retrospective Survey 

ur!\ ^ tua ^°n in India at the commencement of the year under review’* wrote 
, lkll _ Madras on .the 1st Jan nary 1930, “though one of considerable 
mi ■ redeemed by the remarkable- manifestation of unity 

/?’ ln . 8 P ltc of minor differences which was occasioned by the tour of 
"“ lmon youimission round the country collecting evidence.-Not only* were great 
union st rat ions organised against the Commission-at every' important centre visited 
nar, nooy hut its boycott by all progressive sections was complete, and produced • \ 
_ nil ir" nai ^; '-! 0n bi England which not all the ingenuity of Sir John Simon ’ 

- ui 1 clluee. ulule public opinion was thus being educated on one hapd on the 
implications of ,thc Commission, an earnest attempt was made on the otter- to secure 
7° m ^hnum amount of support for the All-Parties Constitution'. The efforts of the- 

Ingres which, while declaring its resolve at the Calcutta session to vote.for Inder 
Peudcnce if Pomimon Status was not granted before the end of-the year, wholes’- 
m - v \V l - : ‘ d to consolidate the backing in the country for the Nehru ifepofct,' 
'T'T loyally second,';} by the Liberal?,\and the All-Iftdia Moslem League ulso - 
d ' c * dI that repsrt.y But the mare Conservative elem 

imong uic ‘Muslims .were unalterably' opposed to'.tho solution of the cornin' 

*i 4*i? P ut ‘forward m the ‘Report* and-rih time passed it bccarpc ‘un/ortunatclv \ 
r icitr innt even the more advanced were in this matter unwilling*to' give a bulcT * 
. to the community. On.e distinctly satisfactory feature of the year, however, 
v.ns'i.'. m . j'-.j- *noe, with one important exception, of any Vig communal distilrban'ce 
..ucii ,;l : nm! disgraced the country .in previ . The' deception Was in Bombay 

vm t- in l cbnrary a labour, strike developed into* a bloody and prolonged affray, 
lictwrm mill-hands, mostly Hindu, on one.hand and Pafhans on The other. ThJr 
committee which enquired * into' Jthcso disturbances showed 'that 
.lumrph communal a i might have had soracthihg tovdo-withHbe develop- 

trouble in later stages, it waa.iq the betiodiog\ ehiefly the,work of 
hooligan dements. and might have been nipped in the bud if the GoVerirment 
1 \ ;li \ actionTit the.proper tims. ’* V * ' - \ 

In pthcu* places anu other - internment displayed in the • 

' lmffer rv-. jcw inordinate zeal for law and order. Early in the year tb ntrod 

y Bill which aimed at,deporting without trial' 

T i .n r in the country, whom the. Government considered objectionable; The Bill 
. iJ / , u ‘ 13 P\rt of-1ho programme of Coihindpist hunt'into which the Governinent 

d pjungod in a fit o* “ ’ ^ J ' •• '. . ‘ 

r| 7 \\\ the country «s 

x tbs iigituti >n by *Pr< a\<\ ... _ _ 

y)\\ yth {"}~ hi d I'oblic >.t”!y OrdiqainThe eontroversv that'originated in 

• ! •' *\ entu 1 -^q! of the ruling ultimately Vnrfed fq a solution .which was a 

v vindlcat * 00 lh . e A - 9cm hly^ fights , in * chttsoqutfqoe of The President’s 

v '• f r predion on a largo scale had commenced, thf impetus having been 

g>' t.n\!iy the dropping of (wo bombs iu thev Assembly Chamber •; there'wete whole-' 

. I ye; ■-m-.i , of p imminent politicians .as well ns labohrHhftdorv on charges of 
- C '- m I’ ,a : wel ] 'f ndt,r adjectival l*w.‘a memorable instance of 

*f. Jailerbeing I hr* arrest and lining of for .^ddrossin'g a meeting' at 

vour of the boycott of foreign cjoth. Attention was strikingly drawh to 
\ nie^ unil»tui.,taciory trea mertt • of these prisoners in jail, by large bodies of ■ them 
i • sorting Xo hynger-air k .> j and the death after prolonged martyrdom of’Jatih Dab 

- ‘‘ffd . 1 • 'Vi^yn H»Tit a thrill of .horror through the - oountfy *n,p ' nPr ,. 

M,; ljl : r i : ' I , t , .I ortquiryginto jail conditions uluch was ordered bv 

v 

TO» WAX ono* • ! Mu in i indi;-(Uionp r-f a nrvv biovernmonlal poli«'y which mv 
<*.-, ^us'l \y .i : , •hromsc Nsiih the advent 61 Labour to poww in England. IV 
Jiuinc? of I lie -moil CoramtsKlon had bccoim notorious, and l>oixl Irwin, who early 
1,1 b t l «n .t t Tuudlii,i And 'Other (Vunirc.^ Icadurn informally with* a view to 

‘b»‘- irupaSHC. Hi^cu- d tfo- fttuation durin'g his viHr to tin gland .with leadens 
*' u and impr. - c d upon them the need for au onlighieucd j>olicy. U*he 


1 »«j n programme of Commiipisl l unt’ into which the Coveruincut 
1 of -panic, had a far wider, implication'atid created a great out* ' 
^'mrnnec.to popular Ijbcvties. A dramatic turn was'giyon to’* x 
i*c-:ild<Mit Patel’s ruling * againstOthe Rilb which resulted in the 

il rllmi/i N i^nl Hr. 1 i nm..' Tl«n ...... i iL.i. •_. _ .1 ! .. 
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Labour Government sympathising with his views, the Viceroy made his historic 
statement outlining the plan of a Round Table Conference/* The following is ’in- 
text of the Viceroy’s statement issued on the 31st October :— 

The Viceroy’s Announcement 

“I have just returned from England where I have had the opportunity of :i 
prolonged consultation with His Majesty’s Government. Before I left this country 
I said publicly that, as the King Emperor’s representative in India, T should In id 
myself bound to tell my fellow countrymen, as faithfully as I might, of India’s 
feelings, anxieties and aspirations. Tn my endeavours to discharge that undertaking 
I was assisted by finding, as J had expected, a generous and sincere desire, not 
only on the part of His Majesty’s Government, but on that of all persons and 
parties in Great Britain, to hear and to appreciate everything that it was my duty 
to represent. These are critical days when matters by which men are deeply 
touched are in issue and when, therefore, it is inevitable that political feelings should 
run high and that misunderstandings, which would scarcely arise in conditions 
of political tranquillity, should obtain a firm foothold in men’s minds. 1 ha.v, 
nevertheless not faltered in my belief that, behind all the disquieting tendencies of 
the time, there lay the great mass of Indian opinion, overflowing all divisions of 
race, religion or political thought, fundamentally loyal to the King Emperor and, 
whether consciously or not, only wanting to understand and to be understood. 

“On the other side I have never felt any doubt that opinion in Great Britain, 
puzzled ns it might be by events in India, or only perhaps partially inform \1 us 
to their true significance, was unshaken in its determination that Great Britain 
should redeem to the full the pledges she has given for India’s future. On both 
countries the time have laid a heavy and in some ways a unique responsibility, for 
the influence in the world of a perfect understanding between Great Britain am! 
India might surely be so great that no scales can give us the measure cither of 
the prize of success or the price oLfailure in our attempts to reach it, ^ 

“In my discussions with the Pmne MinB> rand the Secretary of State, it was 
inevitable that the principal topic should have been the course of events in India. 
It is not profitable on either side to discuss to what extent, or with what, justifica¬ 
tion, the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission two years ago lias atl.e: J 
the general tretid of Indian thought ana action. Practical men must take the facta 
and the situations as they are and not as they would have them to be, 

M Sir John Bimoa’s Gom mission, assisted as it h Central 

Committee, is now at work on its report, and until that report is laid before 
the Parliament, it is impossible, and even if it were possible, it would in the \icw < i 
His Majesty's Government clearly be improper to forecast the nature of a»\ 
constitutional changes that may sulTeqiiently be proposed. In this re-pet 1 every 
British Party is bound to reserve to itself complete freedom of acii.m. But what 
must constantly cuguge our attention, and is a matter of deep concern to IB- 
Majesty's Government, is the discovery of means by which when the C'omini- -ion 
has reported, the broad question of British Indian constitutional advance may l»e 
approached in ion with all those who can 6p< ik authoritatively foi opinion 

in British India. 

**i would venture to recall some words which 1 used in addressing (he A.-semhly 
eight months ago in a reference to the then existing political situation. On thn 
oue Bide, I said it. is as unprofitable to deny the right of Parliament, to f«n*nf itw 
free and deliberate judgment on the problem as it would he short h.tlurd ot Parlia¬ 
ment to underrate the importance of trying to reach a -oliitiou which lmnh; carry 
the willing assent of political India. We shall surely slrnv from the pntli, 
at the end of which lies achievement-, if we let go either one nr other 
of those two main guiding principles of political action. But Imre has lately 
emerged, from a totally different angle another set of coiHidcnitionn which is v*u y 
relevant to what l have just stated on this matter to he the elesirc ox IBs Majesty's 
Government. , 

“The Chairman of the Commisuion has po»m<d «uit in coin non, ,■ \w?h 
the P which I [ n ^Mand, that, us 

their inveetigati proceed* I. he and ins eolluagui.s nave luvn 

iinpn - ;d in considering tne direction which the nitnie . const ihilitiint! dr*vclt»pmrnt 
of India is likely to take with the importance ot Ivarmg m mnid tli. r« 1 m . ms 
which may, at sonic future lime, devel 'p 'W. -n Biiiim Bvli.i .in l the ludem 
State*. Jn his judgment it is essential that the method*. by which this future 
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L NEW DELHI, 
may be adjusted,- 


retutiofisjup between these two' constituent parts'of ■ Greater India __..__ 

Bhould be rally examined. He . has further expressed' the opinion fthat if the 
Comm^on s report arid the proposal subsequently to be fram'ed by the Government 
take this wider range, it \vbuld appear necessary for the Government to revise the 
scheme of procedure as at preach t proposed. He suggested that what might be 
required after the reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central 



but 

some 


of the States, for' the purpose, of seeking the greatest possible? measure of 
agreement for the final proposals which it would later be the duty of. His. 
f AJajG3ty’s Government to • submit to Parliament. The procedure by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee conferring with delegations from the Iiidian Legislature - 
and other bodies which was previously contemplated and is referred to in Sir John 
Simon's letter to myself of the Gih February, 1923, would still be appropriate for 
examination of the BjN. when it is subsequently placed before Parliament. I 
would, in the opinion of the Commission, obviously have to be preceded by so 
such conference as they have suggested. 

“With these views I understand that His Majesty's Government arc' in complete 
accord, for, while they will greatly desire when the’time'comes, to be able to deal 
with the question of British Indian political development under conditions most 
favourable to it* successful treatment, they arc r with the Commission, deeply sensible 
importance of bringing under a comprehensive‘review the, whole’ problem 
of the relations of British India and the Indian States. Indeed, an adjustment of 
these hit crests in their view is essential for the complete, fulfilment of- what thev 
consider to he the underlying purpose of British' policy, whatever may be the 
method fur its furtherance which Parliament may decide to adopt. 

‘“The gbal of British jxdicy was stated in the declaration of August 1-917 to be 
flint of providing for tfie ’gradual development of self-governing Institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible Govern incut* iiv India 'as air integral 
-,irt of the k British Empire. As I recently pointed out . toy own instrument of 
instructions from the King Emperor expressly state that . H is Jlis Majesty’s will 
*nre that the plans laid by Parliament iii 1919 should be the intend bv 
which British India may attain its due plaqe among his Dominions. Thd Min inters 


of the Crown, moreover, 
of the British Govcrnmen't 


Live more than xmee publicly declared that it is thh desire 

- . - -. Ci n- that India BbQuJd in the fulness of time}.take her 

m the Empire in equal partnership with the Dominions. But in view of the doubts 
which have been expressed both' in Great Britain and India regarding the inter¬ 
pretation to be placed on the intentions of the Briti h Government in enacting the 
,-iui i- of PJ19; 1 am authoris'd on behalf of Jlis Majesty's Government to state 
rlcurlv that in their judgment it is v implicit in the Declaration of 1917 thai the 
natural inane of Indian constitutional progress, as therein contemplated is the 
attainment of Dominion Status. 

n of this*policy, it is evidently important that the Indian 
^t.m* should.. be aUorded ap opportunity of firtding their placQ^ahd even if we 
cannot, at.'present exactly 'forsee on what times this development may be’shaded, 
it ih from every pbint of vihv desirable that whatcvqrv Van bqxfbde should be done 
to unsure that action taken now is not inconsistent with The attainment .of tile 
ullinmie purpose which those whether' in British India or the States, who look . 
L>r\v some unity . of all In 1 view.’ 'His Mrj Sty’s Government 

'" t ! . idcr that, both those objects, namely, that of finding the best approach io tlio 
1’ii'ish Indian hide of the problem, arid secondly, of pnsqring that, in this process 
*hv wider question of closer relations in the. future between the. two parts of Greater 

llm.:, M'rw.t r»v. • I'lnr.L'n,-! nan I ,, , 5 > i i . *. I Itv tbf»* fl/l/lYiflniY .if _ i. 


question-01. eioser icuuioiib m inu mime wnwcui me uwo pans OT Ureatcr 
J ni:t overlooked, can best bo achieved by the* adoption of procedure such 
,l tun Com mission has outlined. ' A.' • \ N N * v 

“When. therefore, the Commission and the Indian Central Committi-e have ' 

1 .1b11iii till i U..pi. r.Mmrld mwl 4 1 .. . . 1. r. ua Iv/.Atl t ill 1 J 1 1 1 • I llllil iX 'him VI i u ! 


’ ibmiiod th'-rr reports, and these iiave been published and when His Majesty s 
Hum i have been able, in consultation with y»the Govornincnfe of India, to 

euiibider ihtsy mutters in the light of all t.h< materials t they will 

propuiir \i, invite representatives of different, parties and. interests jq British India 
\ uU l,, prcw*ni a tives of the Indian Slates Hd ineot them, - 

'‘'' ,1 ", ■•■s nuy demand, L,r th p e of conference and discussion in 

regard both to the British Intliuu and tlih ’ AlMp&iair problems. It will be ibcir 
l " M " "W'V Unit by this means it may subsequently prove possible on iIuho grave* 


* \ 
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issues to submit proposals to Parliament which may command a wide measure of 
general assent. 

“It is not necessary for me to say how greatly I trust, that the action of Hi* 
Majesty’s Government may cvok«‘ response from and enlist the concurrence of all 
sections of opinion in India, and T b 1 v«‘ that all who wish India well, wherever 
and whoever they are, desire to break through the webs of mistrust that have 
lately clogged the relations between India and Circa' Britain. I am firmly assured 
that the course of action now propose l is at once the outcome of a real desire to 
bring to the body politic of India the touch ihat carries with it healing and health 
and is the method by which we may best hope to handle those high matters in 
the way of constructive statesmanship.’* 


Leaders’ Conference at Delhi 


The Leaders* Conference convened at New Delhi to consider the Viceroy’s 
announcement met on Friday the ist November 1929 at 2—30 P.M. at the 
residence of Mr, Patel, President of the Assembly. Mr. Patel had strictly ordered 
his Secretary not to allow the press in the vicinity of the house, but as the leaders en¬ 
tered the house it was apparent that those who attended were as follows :—Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Maharaja of MAhmudabad, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Mr. Sherwani, Mr. Shuaib Quereshi, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Lala Dun ic ha Ad, Mr. 
Pattabisitaramaya Iyer, Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. 

As the Conference was not open to the press it is not possible to say what 
transpired there. But it was understood that before the Conference dispersed it 
decided to ask Mahatma Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
to prepare drafts regarding the statement which they should issue. The drafts were 
considered at the next day’s silting of the Conference when it sat for three hours. 

It was understood that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s draft did not insist on amnesty 
being made a condition precedent to the acceptance of the offer, while Mahatma 
Gandhi held that the Conference was impossible without this being done. 

Sir Tej Bah idur however opined that such amnesty was essential to biing about a 
proper atmosphere. Both Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Tej Bahadur asked for the 
Dominion form of Government being set up by the new constitution. Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted the matter to be cleared by the Viceroy while Sir Tej Bahadur 
assumed that this was already implied. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru went further and ii lis¬ 
ted that the constitution for the Dominion form of Government should do away with 
the need for further investigations and should be thus free from charges which the 
British Government might successively bring about. Mahatma Gandhi wanted the 
Dominion form ol Government suiting India’s peculiar conditions and needs. 

As regards the personnel of the conference. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s draft 
proposals wanted the effective representation for such political bodies as the Congress, 
the Liberal Federation, \lie Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, while 
Mahatma Gandhi wished a predominant representation for the largest political 
organization in the country. Thus Mahatma Dandhi’s draft was a medium between 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru with more in common with 
the former. As regards the question of amnesty Sir I ej Bahadur did not define it. 
Mahatma Gandhi included all the convicts and under-trials except those who were 
charged with murder. , , _ lt 

Pandit Jawharlal’s proposals demanded not only the release of all prisoners and 
under-trials including those charged with murder but nbo wished the British 
Government to apply for the extension of time of the ultimatum given by die 
Calcutta Congress, lie justified his pleas on the ground that he be! eved in 
Independence. 

The conference however met f jr three horns and jheiv cone us. 0 : 1 s were unanimous. 

It considered the draft of Mahatma Gandhi with modih ations by incorporating 
certain suggestions made in Sir Tej Bthadur Sapru s proposals, l audit J iwaharla! 
Nehru first stood out as a dissentient, but later agreed alter great persuasion 
to sign the statement which ran as follows *.—• 
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VICEROY’S STATEMENT & AFTER L New Delhi 

The Delhi Manifesto 

We the undersigned have read 'with careful consideration the Viceregal 
pronouncement on the question of India's future status among the nations of the 
W e appreciate the sincerity underlying the declarations, as also the desire 
o the britiah Government, to placate the Indian opinion. We hope to be able to tender 
our co operation to llis Majesty's Government in their effort to evolve a scheme of 
o.mnion Constitution suitable for India's needs but we deem it necessary that certain 
acts should be done and certain points should be cleared so as to inspire trust and 
enS uxfr t ^ e co .‘°P e ^ ati 9 ri the principal political organizations in the country. 

We consider it vital for .the success of the proposed Conference that : —(A) A 
• policy of general conciliation shoulcfbe definitely adopted to induce a calmer 
atmosphere. (B) That political prisoners should be granted a general amnesty, 
w) rhat the representation df • progressive political organizations should be 
effectively secured and that the Indian National Congress, as the largest among them, 
should have predominant representations. 

‘‘Some doubt has been expressed gbout the interpretation of the paragraph in the 
statement made by the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government regarding 
Dominion Status. We understand, however, that the Conference is , to meet not to 
discuss when Dominion Status is to be established but to frame a scheme of Dominion 
Constitution for India. Wejiope that we are not mistaken in tlu& interpreting the 
import and implications of the w'eighty pronouncement of H E. the Viceroy. 

‘‘Until the new constitution comes into existence we think it necessary that a more 
liberal spirit should'be infused"in the Government of the country, that relations of the 
Executive and th6 Legislature should be brought more in harmony with'the object of 
tbe proposed conference and that greater regard should be paid to constitutional 
\ methods and practices. We hold it to be absolutely essential that the public should 
bi: made to feel that a new era has commenced even from to-day and that the new 
constitution is to be but a register of that fact. Lastly, we deem it an essential factor 
. \ £ or success gf. the ^Conference that *rt should be convened as expeditiously as 
\ .possibly" \ . * 

v rhe manifesto signed among others by Mahatrpa Gandhi, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Pandit Madan Mqhan Malaviya, Pandit JawhWrlal Nehrd, Sir Tej Bahadur 
. Sapru, Dr. Annie BLe5.a11t.Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mrs. Sarojufl Naidu, Dr. Moonje, Mr. 

A. Rangasvvami Iye:^i\ML Sherwaoi, Mr. j. M. SeniQupta, Mr. Aney, Dr. B. C. 

Pay, Mr. \. Ji v Patel,Sye^d Mahmud, Mr.’Jagatnarainlal, Mr. Khaliquzzaman and 

Mjr.v \\ v ' 

\\ depen device Leaders' Statement. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra l!tose,\ Dr. Kitchlqw and 'Maulana Abdul Bari declined 

sign the manifesto. In the following statement issued to the press they stated 
that tiiey could not » sign,Me ^consistent with, the resolution of the Calcutta 
Copgress :— ' . ' v * * 

‘AVe attendedtlid Cpnfer*enc\tonvencd by Pandit Motilal Nehru at Delhi for the 
. . IfUfposeol canlid^o^thehpronouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy, but for 

•.reasons which wc shall presently Explain we were unable to subscribe to the state¬ 
ment issued by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders. We 
regret that owing.to the short time at our disposal we have not been able to consult 
menus in different parts of the country who would agree with us over this question, 
but wc have no doubt that in this statement we are giving expression to the views 
held by a very large section of our countrymen. 

“Alter giving the closest consideration to the Viceregal pronouncement, wc are 
constrained to say that the statement as it stands contains nothing over which we 
could enthuv*. This will be borne out if we examine the two important commitments 
made by H,s Excellency the Viceroy on his pronouncement, viz., (i) definition 
uf responsible Government as Dominion Status and ( 2 ) provision of a Conference 
between representatives of the British Government on the one side and represcuta- 
Uv.: ; o{ British India and Indian States on the other. 

“W tli regrad to the first wc would like to point out to those who may feci 
enthusiastic over the Viceregal announcement that there is no mention In that 
statement t0 wliCn Dominion Status will be granted We, however, stai d 
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unequivocally for complete Independence not as a distant goal but as the immediate 
objective aud if Dominion Status were granted by 31st December 1929, we would 
stiil stand out boldly for complete Independence. We gave expression 10 this view 
at the last session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta and it will be our 
duty to reiterate it when the Congress assembles at Lahore in December next. 

“With regard to the second commitment, we feel that the conference proposed 
is not really a Round Table Conference and we would request our countrymen not 
to give it that dignified appellation. The machinery and procedure laid down in 
connection with the Simon Commission for determining how the Indian constitution 
should be amended are to remain intact. It is not clear whether the conference will 
be confined to representatives of the British Government on the one side and 
representatives of Indian Nationalist on the other. Nor is it known that the conclusions 
to be arrived at by the conference will be final and binding on both the parties. 
In the circumstances, the proposed conference cannot by any stretch of imagination 
be called a Round Table Conference. 

“It may be argued that because the Labour Party are not in power and their 
proposals may be turned down by the Liberals and the Conservatives, we should 
strengthen their hands by offering our co-operation in response to the Viceregal 
announcement. This only betrays the existence of inferiority complex in ourselves. 
There is no reason why we should have this undue solicitude for any political party 
in England, for free lorn will come not as a gift from Great Britain but through our 
own sacrifices, suffering and struggle. If any political party in England is opposed 
to India's freeedom a time will soon come when they will realise that it is in 
England's interests to recognise India's right to be free. 

“In conclusion, we would ask our countrymen not to be misled by pious statements 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State but to increase their efforts in the task 
of preparing the country for the situation they will have to face at the time of the 
Lahore Congress. The ultimatum delivered at the Calcutta Congress expires on 
31st December 1929. If Dominion Status is not granted by then, the Congress as 
a body will have to follow up the ultimatum to its logical conclusion. It is, therefore, 
imperative that our attention should not be distracted in the slightest degree from 
the task we now have in hund, viz, preparing the country for the coming crisis". 


Leaders’ Conference at Allahabad 

The Leaders’ Manifesto for the time being created general satisfaction as much 
for its contents as for the unity achieved. Pandit Jawharlal's signature was given 
after anxious and conscientious discussion with Pandit Motilal and Mahatma Gandhi 
an l a full explanation to the meeting of the leaders. While formally adhering to 
Independence, Pandit Jawaharlal said, he would not place any obstacle in the 
way of all parties other than Independents, a small group, getting full Dominion 
Status constitution immediately, and he would likely explain his position in a short 
statement without detracting from the support he had given as President-elect and 
General Secretary of the Congress, the policy of which for the present is for accepting 
union Slams when offered. President Patel’s assistance and influence over the 
leaders was instrumental largely in bringing view-points together and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s was as usual truly the joint mind ns reflected in the deliberations on the 
three drafts of Sir T. B. Sapru, Pandit Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandhi. 

But this enthusiasm was gradually waning as time passed on and as the issues and 
implications of the Viceregal announcement were being clarified by diverse views 
expressed by the leaders and the press in the country. The general i.npresMon 
left on the public mind by the reactionary debate iu Parliament on the Indian 
question and reinforced by the publication of the subsequent correspondence between 
the Premier and Mr. Baldwin, was very discouraging was now being realised 
that the Viceroy’s statement was nothing more than a camouflaged version of 
the Declaration of 1917 and that it was nothing more than a device to rally the. 
moderates among the Indian politicians. A second conference of the signatories 
to the Delhi Manifesto met at Allahabad on the 18th November when the political 
situation as it had developed both in England and India since the Viceroy* 
announcement and the parliamentary debates thereon was reviewed. 
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‘ rlll . s Conference has viewed with misgiving and dissatisfaction the recent debates 
m Parliament in regard to the Viceroy’s declaration. This Conference, however, de¬ 
cides to stand by the Delhi Manifesto, and hopes that a full and early response will 
be made to it”. 

The above decision was reached after the Congress Working Committee had 
passed a reso.ution “confirming the action take.i at Delhi bv Congressmen” the con¬ 
firmation being operative up to the date of the Lahore Congress session 


Congress Working Committee Meeting 


Till midnight on the 18th the Congress Working Committee discussed the formula 
tor adoption by the Leaders’ Conference. Mahatma Gandhi’s draft which found favour 
m the committee meeting, pointed out that there was clearly an occasion to revise the 
Delln manifesto, but in view of the fact that Congressmen were a party to the mani¬ 
festo u was considered advisable .to stay hands till the Lahore Congress. The Work- 
irig^Committec’s resolution which was passed unanimously after midnight read 

“Having TCgarcl to the Viceregal pronouncement of the ist November the Delhi 
manifesto bearing the signatures of Congress members and members belonging to 
other political parties in the country and the events that have subsequently happened* 
and having regard to the opinions of friends, that a response from British Government 
to the Delhi Manifesto should be further awaited before the,policy laid down therein is 
revised, the Working Committee confirms the action taken by Congressmen at Delhi 
it being clearly understood that this tonfirmatlqn is constitutionally limited to the 
date of the holding of the forthcoming session of thp Indian‘National Congress.” 


Viceroy’s Conference with Leaders 


Subsequently President- Patel and Sir Tej Bahadur Saprusaw the Viceroy with a 
*.iew to clarify certain issues on the announcement and on the 23rd r>pr#»mW 



— ■—■.'.■■I. vi u.v ' uimu;iu.c, 111 Lonaon, ir 

'V»s pointed out that any member of the Conference would be free to advocate inv 

nmnncnlc n n r\ _r • ;„A r __ 
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Indian Statutory Commission 


( Continued from VoL I p. 64 ) 

From Patna Sir John Simon and his colleagues of the Statutory Commission arrived 
by special train on the 21 st December at Howrah two hours after the noise of the 
Congress procession had died away. The platform on which the Commission alighted 
was the same as that at which the Congress President’s special had drawn up. 

It was noticeable that the numerous national flags which had decorated the 
platform when the special train with Pandit Motilal Nehru had arrived had 
been taken down by the time the Commission’s train steamed into Howrah. 
There was a gathering of 150 persons, besides hich officials, who received the 
ii iouertf. Those included represea tativesof the Marvari. Mahomedan, and 
Depressed Classes Associations. 

Shortly after Sir Sankaran Nair and members of the Central Committee arrived 
at the station and were received there hy those who were present to receive the 
Simon Commission. It was noticed that extra police precautions were taken nil 
along the route and the entire Howrah station yard was guarded by the police. 


3rd. January—The Commission at Assam 

The Commissioners after spending their X’mas holidays in Calcutta came to Shil¬ 
long on the 2 nd January 1930 and commenced work from the next day the 3 rd 
January when the Indian Tea Association aud the Assam Branch of the European 
Association presented themselves for examination. Mr. M&okercher was the spokes¬ 
man of the Tea Association which oil the ground that the tea industry produced 
most of the wealth of the province wanted one-iifth of the scats in the Council. 

On question that synthetic tea might some day be produced and ruin tlm 
’ try, Mr. Mackerch r refus d to be dismayed, seeing that Assam has at present 
to stand competition from a good deal of what can only lx; described as synthetic 
tea. If tea went, they would "apparently take to something else and make it pay. 

Mr. Maokeroher thought that the planter wa n to represent the ooolte. 

This, said Sir John Simon, was an ideal arrangement so long a their interests were 
the same, but if a planter were the coolies’ representative and their intero-us clifibred 
which way would tlw coolks’ representative vote '.’ Mr. Muckcreher admitted that 
was a theoretic difficulty but thought a divergence of interest unlikely. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn was obviously surprised to learn that a coolie can 
retire after six years’ labour and bo a peasant proprietor and that 6000,000 ex-tea 
coolies are now rice-growers. 

The European Deputation 

Mr. X. A. Chalmers, led the European deputation which included Mr. Stuart 
Koffey. 

The Europeans wanted four scats in the Council and when Sir John Simon asked 
whether thi? was in addition to one-tifth of the seats for the Tea Association, Mr. 

Micrs explained that this was in additiou lo whatever was thought proper lor the 
tea industry, which included Indians and was to be rep re sm ted at* an industry and 
not as a community. There were 1,400 Europeans in Assam, of whom only 400 
at present enjoyed the franchise. 

To Sir Hari Singh Gour who attempted to chail him on ihc demand for com¬ 
munal representation, by asking him it Europeans were a backward class, he 
promptly replied, “no. a depressed class”. 

4 tb January—Evidence of Mr. P. C. Ekitt 

Mr. P. C. Dull a. ex-Miuister of Assam, yas examined by the Commia-ion on this 
tiny. Questioned by ;Sir John fciimon, the witness statm iLuu uyaiehy hud mu boon 
Riven a fair d given good-will and co-operation, it was rttpablo of doing 

niuch good. He proposed the transfer of all <mb|o;t-. including Law mid Order. 
The Governor must still nlnv an important part the auminjfUration of ihc 
province and must retain the power of veto. He appro cited tlm work of »M\i 1 
servants, who had rendered him good service as his rctnricM. If-; did no Agree 
w ith the suggestion that ihe Governor had intervened unnec- warily in tin- woik of 
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that' the Trai^erred ‘I (I'mJtm into* experience as a Minister, the witness maintained 
finance and he therefore 1 *did^nnf 8 f!* a “ n *L b ^ n u 5 falr] y treated in the matter of 
and Transferred Demrtm™ = - ot f\ lvou , r , tho ldea °f separate purses for the Reserved 
Department had to mrW the „ future constitution. He said that the Excise 
Pu Wic Works and Forests^ transferred also ^ transfcrred sub i ect aud would have 

and wished ^hese*tracts'also separation of hill tracts from the province of Assam 
lhem tf\wf e 1 , ' ■ *<? bu , Pven the reforms. This would train and civilise 

•i s f r ;,,t J ±7 17C i r ° k ' pt - 1 , 80,ated from the rest of the Valley and administered as 
' Si r l Toh 8P T m r °K u,a tions “they would never become one wi h us?” 

„ Cat John Simon s reference to the views of the Assam Government and Dr. 


Rntfon fi i. /u icieicnce to tne views of the Assam Government and Dr 

which would b ? nd bc \" v °l ,lc of the plains and the hill t 

J!?. 11 , juatify ..then- being kept together, brought the answer. “If wo keep 


£2 &-„ their ke pT toget'hmC brought ^he "answer? 

^ taey will never have any common bond.” 

to be ?n?we D riLL SUg ? e »- ed rH 1 00,1 tral Government should be so constituted as 
more repie-er.tative of Indian opinion and more amenable to the influent of 

U 1 ttourf,t ly th ??£ recommended a ‘second chamber for the provinckl le^U r? 
rl n U r , .„M V .advantages would far outweigh its disadvantages. The 4eond 
rVii nl; should consist mainly of vested interests. The witness recommended ^he 
rxti nsion of the franchise to adult literates. lie was of opinion that 

thc l re d v^s C a U SSd d tCr i aC3 f becnu8£ : “people are mad after votes.” He agreed* that 
rate ,0pcfnroi»^ d a ° f c °rruption at. elections. The witness disapproved of scm 

: iw Rt^irT 1 ? 1 ,hc rcse , rvation of 8eats for minorities until such «me 

, f ■ ‘, r ,y felt safe. He felt, however, that it would bo difficult to resist the 

minorities like Moslems. The witness further suggested that the whole 


^i ... , . .‘'v . ^ "Auoiciiiu. imi witness runner suggested that thn \rhni« 

in 1 iiAT 11C i P I ' ovince of Assam be transferred to the Province of Bemml 

be ^nded over to the Government of Jn®WadmTr§S 


trr.ui A n iiaiiucu u\ei iu tne uovernmenc .. . 

the Goveminent of Bengal as an agency area on their behalf Thn™’*««*. 
noc,neumneeof opinion in the province witt regard to tS a“n of tnS 
? AMee tha V fbere was no immcdi'ateXpect of the 

l'' l ri J |’l')| l ! l inn l0 n Major Lane Fox that .a minister would be able to administer the 
iv.w'toV'vrt^ n,wi 9? d 7 an i’ . ,hft witness said that the Governor should retain his 

»'a»is?a.*&rsg ta "th r . i?- - •* <**«*» 

for r<.rruit ntent tirged the creation of selection boards 

, ;t; f.v y) public services and the substitution of the system of public com- 

tittSSW 

r„H ;?s k HP t ?- ” WtSu.% a 

> 5 SSJ--* OMSl 

mspskl t&x 

r.para.c electoral,s would retard the work of social uplift. P 01 

xa, tfte r.T'l; a $r^^**rzSL%£sS£ 

■: asaits srw- 

"crvtca, should he vested witB the Central (iovernment. COntro1 of 811 

Ttw\?a or"i>r^inciai rV Tbe diaohr ***"& eorvicwi 
-xvrn,:,d by the Government of India in consultation with IcProXcW Govc?“ 


hi atn and 


d.„;'i YiTi HhouLl he made by (fie Public Kervices ('ommissi.in' 

J " 1 lh ' nk Ujub would he any all-India services loft because all rccruK t to 


rooruitmdufc wouk 


miSfyy 
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be on the provincial basis. If British officers were not willing to come on reasonable 
guarantees offered to them, then we must do without them. 

There were no district boards in this province but there were local boards and 
municipal boards. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman of these bodies, except in the 
case of Shillong Municipality, were elected. The local boards and municipalities were 
working very well. 

• The witness would welcome certain parts of East Bengal being attached to the 
province of Assam so that they might have some sea coast. 

Turning to the hill tracts, the witness arid, “We have not been allowed io do 
anything for theur. We cannot enter the hill. We cannot go and settle there. 
We cannot carry on any propaganda there. They have been kept in isolation 
from us. We must get rid of the differences by coming in contact with them, 
but we have not been allowed to come into contact with them. 

Replying to Mr. Suhrawardy, the witness reiterated that he had no personal 
objection to the whole of Eastern Bengal being transferred to Assam. 

Replying to Mr. M. C. Raja, the witness maintained that there were no depressed 
classes in Assam. , 

He further stated that the National Congress and Liberal federation were carry¬ 
ing on social uplift work. There was no trouble about the admission of depressed 
class boys to hostels and colleges when the witness was Minister. 


Goalpara Zamindars' Association. 

The Goalpara Zamindars’ Association with Mr. S. K. Chakraburly of Calcutta, 
as its spokesman, was then examined. 

They pressed for the transfer of the Goalpara district to the province of Bengal 
because their interests were not protected in this province. They were more allied 
to the neighbouring districts of Bengal than to Assam. 

The witness was inclined to be bitter about the treatment meted out to them 
by Assamese because they were Bengalees, but was on this account chided by Sir 
John Simon who had elicited the fact that the witness was an honorary member 
and had been enrolled simply to serve as the spokesman of the deputation before the 
Conference, 

Depressed Classes' Deputation 


A deputation of the depressed classes led by Mr. Sonadhardas waited on the 
Conference in the afternoon. Sir John Simon explained that the total popula¬ 
tion of the Assam Valley was just under four millions and in th> Surma Valley 
it was about throe millions and a half. This depot a tion represented the backward 
classes of the plain areas and not the people of the hill tracts. 

Examined by vSir John Simon, Mr. Sonadhardas said that tlm real figure of 
the depressed classes was 27 lakhs ami not eleven lakhs as given in the memorandum. 
Hi definition of th led classes was that though they were within the Hindu 

pale they were denied certain social rights and privileges enjoyed by the hi !i 
cute Hindus. The Yogis at one time were weavers but n ov they were partly 
a lq 0 . There were not very many Brahmins and Kayasth* in Assam. 

class Hindus enjoyed 

rilege 


agriculturists . , ... 

Although Brahmins were not numerous in Assam, the higher 
pririlcp* which wore denied to the classes who, were dv|»rcs»oh 


Sir John Simon pointed out that 
constitutional changes and asked 


social custom b 
the witness in 
classes. 


be member* 
sub-Hus* but com- 


could not be eradicated 

bv constitutional enanges aim what way changes in the 

constitution could help the depressed classes. 

The witness suggested that in the Legislatec t ouiki tbeie should 
to represent them* They did not wont representatives for each « 

ISSSidtSto dissented and wanted repn* ntn.ion of hi, ovw, 

eS » Sigir&ftaeza * 

th.-: no dJwVsJd clamV; in this pronnoe.^TUoy were won,Inof »ho 

.Hindu- fxo>l« but ware npt admitted into the i- I • . , . . . itigatioii 

aboutilKt right of entry to the temples but the court had Lt-idul in *Juvuur ot 


MW/S/ft,, 
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p a;tc . Hindus*. They were segregated in separated blocks and were not allowed to 
hve in the same area as ea?te Hindus. They had separate wells and tanks because 
, "s Ukire . no * allowed to draw water from other public wells. If a depressed 
class man drew water from a public well by accident lie was prosecuted. 

■“ lc w i tne f s a * so sa *id that their grievances were not ventilated in the press 
because the depressed classes being illiterate, could not get employment in news¬ 
papers and news agencies. 

Re-examined by Bir John Simon, the witness said that tea garden coolies lived 
in labour colonies on tea estate?. When settled down they formed their own 
separate villages but were not allowed to live in high caste villages. 

Further examined by Mr. Raja the witness stated that members of the depressed 
classes. were not allowed to live in Government College hostels. J-Ic cited instances. 
These incidents has occured when Sir Saidullah was Minister. 

The witness, continuing, stated that they had no representation in local boards and 
only very little representation in municipalities. They had no representation in any 
of the three Reform Councils. They wanted separate representation for the depr¬ 
essed classes on the local legislature and local self-governing bodies. The witness 
suggested that every district should be made into an electorate for the depressed 
classes. They also wanted adequate representation in the public sciviees. They 
wanted an extension of the franchise by lowering the qualification. 

Viscount Burnham elicited the information that the witness wanted 30 members 
nominated and elected out of * total of 100 . The witness amended his statement 
and said liiey wanted 20 and if they did not get as many by election, then they 
wanted the number to be supplemented by nomination. 

Re-examined by Mr. Raja, the witness said that they formed one-third of the 
Hindu population of the province. 

Answering Colonel Smiles (Chairman, Provincial Committee), the witness said 
that among the border communities there were many well organised associations and 
the reason why the border communities had engaged a Moslem lawyer to write 
their representation for them was that they were not sufficiently educated. Ex-tea- 
garden coolies who had settled down, would not get adequate representation unless 
there was separate electorate for them. 

Deputation of Moslem Association 

A deputation of the Assam Moslem Association headed by Maulvi Saidur 
R iliman claimed forty per < nt representation in the local Council and local bodies 
wbh separate electorates. They recommended full provincial autonomy for the pro- 
Anu . ; and responsibility in the Central Government with the reservation of the 
army, navy and foreign affairs. They further urged the abolition of the Council of 
ion of the i now proposed for the Central 

C"\eminent after a period of ten years. 

5th January—Evidence Of Mr. Dundas 

On this day Mr. VV. O. M. Dundas. Inspector-General of Police, with 34 years’ service 
om of which nearly twenty were spent in the lull trai ts, examined by Sir John Simon 
’■ 1 - . ! Police Force in divided into ei\il and arfned. lb- 

Trnv l fdice consisted of five battalions which were posted in the hill tracts and 
L miirr trusts. In the hill tracts the tribes police themselves and. it was only in 
cam of violent crimes that the Police Force interfered. 

Justice in these areas was also administered according to tribal customs ami 
traditions. Local officers were required to be expert-* m these laws. There were 
village councils among these tribes to deal with ordinary crimes but there was 
noihiug like the jirgas as on the North-West Frontier. A majority of the armed 
force were Gurkha?, the remaining bojng rocruined from the hill tribes. 

Tin* ei\il force in the plums consisted of 4,300 officers and men. This force was 
r* rail 1 mostly locally. On the administrative side there were no Deputy Inspector 
G.*in*r:d u« in other provinces, but, the Inspector-General had District fcuperin- 
•* “dim dmmly under him. In the hill tracts the Deputy Coin mission ers performed 
die duties of BuperiutendentH. 

The witm ns did not think that the separation of hill tracts from the province 
'1 Vssnrn would in any wav interfere wiih the administration of hi« force in the 
’ .irear into which it will then be divided, because 'fur matters of iidmiuisiration 
U wu»j divided even at present. 
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v ’ Questioned about the extent of corruption prevailing in the Force, Mr. Dundaa 
said that it would bo fair to say that all ranks were, generally honest because they 
were kept under very strict supervision and, therefore, the chances for .dishonesty \ 
were very small, lie ‘had seen real improvement during the 34 years that the 
witness had been in the Department. During the last live years eight Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors had been dismissed out of a total of 319,‘tind 359 head-constables 
arid constables had been dismissed out of a total of 3.941 for corruption, suspected 
corruption and indiscipline. ^ ... 

Examined by Viscount Burnham, the witness did not think that the criticism 
oE the Council of Police conduct had been conducive to the. efficiency of the Force. 
The administration of the Police Force had been rendered more difficult by these 
violent attacks on the. Force in the Council. There was great difficulty experienced 
in the recruitment of a better class of men to the Force. It might be due to this 
criticism. The witness opposed the transfer of the Police to ministerial control. The 
transfer would make it more difficult for Police officers, both Indian and European, 
to discharge their duties. 

Answering Mr. Hartshorn, the witness said that the rates of pay of constables 
were 16 to 20 rupees, of head constables 25 to 33, of Assistant Sub-Inspectors 35 
to 40, of Sub-Inspectors 80 to 130, of Inspectors 175 to 300. In rfonc of these 
ranks was there a European. There were 14 Superintendents of Police excluding 
the Inspector-General, out of which three were Indians and in the cadre of A.S.P.s 
out of a total of thirteen two were Indians. . . 

Replying to -Major Attlee, the witness said that the Police Force was unpopular, 
blit could not say if it was due to the tradition that this Force was an instrument in 
the hands of the'Government rather than to any grievance against the Police Force. 

In case of raids by hill tracts tribes on the plain areas, it was the armed force 
under the direction of the Political Officer, who followed up these raiders and 
brought them to book. In case of the separation of the hill tracts, there would 
not be any difficulty in following up such raiders. .. . 

Questioned by Colonel Lane-Fox, Mr. Dundas said that the real difficulty in 
getting recruits was that they were debarred from recruiting men who were not 
domiciled Assamc-v. This restriction had been placed by the Government of India 
when they granted a subsidy of 60 lakhs for the armed police. The witness would 
like to get this restriction removed. There was no Police Training School in the 
province. This was due to more need for economy on account of financial stringency 
rather than to the hostile attitude of the Council. 

Answering Lord Stratheona, the witness agreed that at present the Police rorc.c 
was below the margin of safely. This was due to the policy of economising that 
had been followed during the past few years. There was no tendency 'at prosout 
in the Council to recognise the fact that it was the duty of every citizen to protect 
its own Police and be prepared to pay for it. The witness did not think that (lie 
Police would get that help in the discharge of their duties from a responsible 
public as, for example. thePolic* would get in Groat Britain. 

KSr o 1 Smiles, the witness said tlmt lie did not consider that 

constables of tin* As.-am police were properly paid. If the pay were increased they 
would certainly get a better class of men. A certain section of the Council would 
be prepared to *ote for increasing the pay of the Fofce. •• 

kir John Simon : Supposing the Council were prepared to vote for an increase 
would the Government resist it 1—1 don't think so. 

Further examined by Colonel Smiles, the witness said that all his suggestions 
fnr imm-nvement in the Police Force boiled down to more money. The Police Force 



Ihe witmss: 1 wish it were so in ad co^< • 
BOttud very much like it. 
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Hr* the 1,rovince discipline 


^ ^ Police 

4 - : bo a w“ 7 dVJr C c^bftt^„ W fhe two° Ur 1>0liCC “ d >'° U PUy ^ 

lives. 6 the e ^P enenoe of th e witness that Police Officers lived very luxurious 


Evidence of Mr. Hutchison. 


Du ^ n f cl ± Hutchison, Inspector-General ol Civil Hospitals, who followed Mr. 

John Simon ' 19 roln^w by > iscount Burnham who presided in the absence of Sir 

Service a-- ( : iviV^Mr, L 4 f U - tC ^n °'rT H ' at< i d 1 ,' ult he llnd s P t,nt most of his time in the 
la..-5 a ^ w » urgeon in the t inted I rovinccs. Hospitals in the Drovinco nf 


Service ns pi v i l«n * * if tt • j tv 11 . Jle Jlri(I s P enfc most of his time in the 

he s-.id mmn«inH^!2S? 0n 1 ? tbc Hinted Provinces. Hospitals in the province of Assam, 
no penirnf«* 1 ?ii* ed ver y unfavourably with those in the major provinces. There was 
no officcr'nf ft/w ment > , for *e treatment of diseases of worm n. They had 

no o nu r of the Women’s Medical Service of India in the province The on v 
a?t cE/fr ided f <?ybe .treatment °f women’s diseases were small female wards 
m „^on: t g r Crai h° s PitnIa. There was no school for training mid“ There 
was no samtormin for the treatment of tuberculous patients. 

It.Bnerfrl p | ]2 h M ‘ ®\ olBc e r3 in the provincial cadre, one of which was the 

out of and ,‘ ln ? tbcr tbe Director of the Pasteur Institute. Only three 

Denarin .,t Wer ® Indians. At present there were seven Indian Medical 

Pasteur‘rnstitu^r^t jf 1 ! 0 . Itfovmce. Oue of these was Assistant Director of the 
oom. ll in t^ k-M ? held Civil surgeoncies m the plain districts and three wore 

KSScU M 1 && Th f° t were 34 officers in the permanent cadre of the 

qualifications and tw ?, were employed temporarily. The general 

toii nK ft^ these officers were satisfactory and the witness li id ' ' ■ 

by log,,! i. n ij , "W* bhe policy of the upkeep and administration 
Sir™?!,) teen - su ? c eesful The witness recommended that 
SureconB should remain m the hands of the Inspector-General. 

I be leprosy survey had revealed that there were four times ns 

n fhe°l™y A 8 vlumc r to >rOV5 “-T ° f 2 
in me leprosy Asylums to provide relief to all sufferers. 


no criticism 
of hospitals 
Sub-Assistant 


many lepers 


Evidence of Messrs. Soames & Bentick. 

thc^*nuViiirS ^!t HcC \ C ^h a ( n( * m? 1, W* hentinck were examined jointly on 
Mr. Roames °* 1 Vi ^ . l |' flct3 from province of Assam. 

Government wore n* pVSl;!/^' ln i lfc °* rocent developments, the Assam 

Hills aSne ivit^othf^trnp! IU, ^/i lho W ^* 1011 of transfer of the Khasi and Jainta 
fliw w2tG R.i2i 8 wo , uld - now like to *■*»" them. He did not 
woiir.l sutrer ?f g /w° thafc + the education and development <>£ the hill tribes 
There wow trit li 7 t0 th " ?°” tro1 of the Government of India. 
Government bv which fh » rh 1 V au m(i, i or bonus of these tribes and the British 
Examined Yv Sir roh!? pC a? cnco °L tlie i orraer t0 the hitter was recognised. 
Bcpuratio i 1 i i ', ® i ® i:1 ' the question of the 

been the subject, of agitation for * long 

put the matterm ikuh^ti °' t ,nn) i f ' n - of the Assam Government had 

carried but during ih/l f Jb9ue \ n solution in favour of separation had been 

th^n.'tTnUon^of iv!hi? *V e5Wlo,, - lho Council reversed its decision and voted for 
me retention ot byiiiet m the province of Assam. 


Evidence of Mr. Millory 

bv * l^ud'^Srnnh^ 1 ^ Coiihcrvntor of Forests, who was the next, witness examined 
cadre of ,h ‘ ‘ - stud that out of 17t posts of the Imperial Forest Service 
i^ciunb(«t. h vJ !!“„? °° ly 13 wpre ^ed one only of win. b was an Indian 
roduGnic 'i'J L.tn7. , y '“ r9 recruitment hud been slop],, <l with the intention of 
w n . h,e',; ' b" 1 «•>"• they wnnt.d more stair am . therefore rec ruitment 

wool bt-gm ogam and they would go apace with Imliru i-ution. 

1 -v.c- I;. v’ 0 . "'••’■w.to the transfer of b.r. , to responsible Minister 

l>y' be {..^XicrXi Fot* thC " 0rki " K p ' Vhk ' b nu,H bc 8<u, ' :tiouc ‘ : 

wa» a Sir J !’ 1 ,n . Himo i,? fi "^ tPti on 'but the Dchm Institution 

vcr> good training Jhstituhon, What the witness wanted wuh that these 


Ml NlST/f 



apprentices should see forests on the Continent which had been scientifically 
managed for several generations, which was not the case in India. 


12th January—The Commission at Calcutta 

From Shillong the members of the Simon Commission and the Central Committee, 
contrary to the expectation of the Congress Committee, arrived at Howrah station 
on the 12th January. 

About 900 policemen were requisitioned for the occasion. Ihe station precincts 
were cleared of all traffic. The cab road between platforms Xos. 6 and 7 was 
walled up on both sides with asbestos corrugated sheets and all exits and entrances 
to the station hall were closed and guarded by the police. A portion of Grierson 
Road, opposite platform No. 6 , was. barricaded with barbed wire. The Howrah 
Bridge was also cleared of all traffic. Only pressmen and those present at the 
platform were allowed to pass over the bridge. * 

Several thousand of boyeotters took their stand at the entrance to Burrabazar Ghat 
close to the foot of ihe Calcutta end of the bridge on one side of the road with 
black flags and shouted “Simon, go back’’ as each car passed. A large number of people 
were kept back by the police at the crossing of the Harrison and Strand Roads 
and a portion of Harrison Road and the crossing was also barricaded with barbed 
wire. Congress leaders, Messrs. J. M. Sen Gupta and Subhas Chandra Bose were 
both present. 

All the important street-crossings were guarded by police Sergeants, constables 
and armed police. Pickets were posted at regular intervals and traffic of all 
descriptions was held up for over an hour. 

The majority of Congress volunteers and boyeotters crowded the precincts of 
Scaldah station and a large crowd assembled in the vicinity, but.about 7 a.m., 
when they were told that the Commission had already arrived at Howrah, they 
all went back to the office of the Bengal Congress Committee under instructions 
from Mr. J. M. Ben Gupta. Fortunately no untorward incident happened and 
everything was over by 8 a.m. 


14th January—Evidence of Mr. Hopkyns 

Tbe Re constitute l Joint Free Conference, with the addition of the Bengal wing, 
commenced formal sittings this morning when Mr. W» B. Hopkyns, special Reforms 
Officer and Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, Labour Intelligence Officer, were examined jointly. 

Examined by Bir John Simon Mr. Hopkyns stated that 5 percent of nou- 
Moslcm and 4 per cent, of Moslem male population of Bengal was t-ufranahised, the 
percentage for both cunununiii s being 8*5, or that one male in every twelve was 
enfranchised. Women had b. jn given the vole only quite recently and the total 
number of women voters at present was 36,000. ft was calculated that if Ihe 
franchise qualification was lowered to that on the Union Board Standard, it would 
just double the number of voters iu the province. 

Sir John Simon: I > . a&rd the doubling of the number of voters as 

producing difficulties of a I mechanical nature for ilm purpose of elections ? 

Witness : The view of the Bengal Government is that it might ho done. I 
pcrsonnlly think that it would be possible to carry on eleetioDs if the franchise 
were so lowered. .... 

Sir John : If you were to reduce the qualification to the Union Board Standard 
this would bring in as rifcw voters an increased proportion ot Me lenv- W nd it i* 
calculated that then the number of Moslom voters would be larger than the number 
of Hindu voters, whereas at pro.- n 1 ihe number of registered Hindu voters n larger 
than Ihe number of registered Moslem voters. . 

Witness : Yes. The educational qualification for Union Board n that tho voter 
. must be a graduate or a \ liecneiate or must hola a pleaueriship or mukiership 
certificate. The total number of Hindu male and female htcratc voters was two 
millions and of Moslems one million, So that bM r 1 °‘ ri ' Moslem 

voters were literal while among Hindus only on*-third wcio iito.uto. Literacy was 
gem-rally greater in towns than in rural ?reoa. . . 

Sir John Bnnon elicited the information from.Mr. Hopkyns that the average 
population per seat on tho I^gislalure in urban arba. va^ HO.Oi d and in rural areas 
iVn.,000. Th<« nver,,number of voters p< r scat m urban aicos wsh 0 ,i '*,■* nod in rural 
areas 16.123. Win,,** could not ray definitely as to what wan the size of the town 

ho that it could be classified hf urban, but bethought it was somewhere uojii i 
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hundred thousand of the population. He explained that an urban area was one in 
which there was a municipality. 

• ?J r ’ Gilchrist told^ Sir John Simon thaLthe total number of industrial workers 
in the province was 560,000. This figure was taken from the annual report of the 
Inspector of Factories. This included the workers of all factories using power and 
employing not less than 20 workers and those factories not using power which 
employed 10 workers. There were very few factories of a lower grade in Bengal. 
A large majority of the workers of factories were not natives of Bengal, but there 
were no figures to show how much they kept on going and coming and how far they 
are permanently settled. The tea garden labourers were included in this number, but 
tea garden labourers were classed as agricultural. 

Sir John : To what extent do you estimate these industrial labourers are en¬ 
franchised under the present qualification ? 

Vv itness : There are no figures available to give an estimate but I should say 
very little, except perhaps in the areas round about the jute mills where there are 
permanently settled Bengalees who have their own homes there, and, therefore, are 
open to the general franchise. The estimated population of depressed classes in 
Bengal according to the census report was eleven and half millions and according to 
the L Diversity Commission it was about seven millions. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Hopkyns stated that there were 
tndlords who represented the special landlord constituencies. They were all 
Hindus. In addition to them there were 11 other Hindu landlords in the Legislative 
Council of whom two represented the special constituencies and eight Moslem land¬ 
lords who had all been returned by the general constituencies. 

Sir. Hopkyns told Viscount Burnham that they could not lower the franchise 
for the depressed classes and yet deny the same right to a large mass of poor 
Moslems. He was of opinion that those who had enjoved the franchise fee* the 
local legislature since the reforms had not thereby been politically educated so as to 
justify the extension of the right of the franchise to the Legislative Assembly to 
them now. 


Mr. Vernon Hartshorn : At present labour is represented by two nominated 
members. Have you considered whether it is not possible to adopt some method for 
giving them elected representation ? 

Mr. Hopkyns : If was considered in 1C20. The Bengal Government proposed to 
have the franchise for employees receiving a wage of Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 monthly in 
firms affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, but the proposal 'was 
rejected. 

Mr. Hartshorn suggested that the returns furnished by the employers could be 
made into sorne sort of electoral rolls. Mr. Gilchrist said that there would be 
administrative difficulties in doing that. Constituencies would bo unwieldy and then 
this electorate would include only industrial labourers. It would not include a very 
large number of labourers of which Ihero is no general account except the census 
report. Labour m factories was largely foreign population labour. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. JIopkyn3 promised to send in a note to 
the Conference, giving an account of the figures of the machinery available for 
elections and the administrative difficulties that would have to be faced if the sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Hartshorn was adopted. ' 

Further examined by Mr.^ Hartshorn, witness said that there were at present 
nine registered trade unions in the province. The returns furnished by two of these 
showed that they had 2.000 members in all. Tin- Government of Bengal had not 
come to anv definite decision with regard to labour representation in the legislature. 

Examined by Major Attie witness explained that the under ryot was a sort of 
a sub-tenant. In Bengal there was a long chain of intermediate interests between 
the laudiord and the actual tiller of the soil. The payment of a local coes of one 
rupee enfranchised the cultivators and landlords who formed the largo majority 
of voters in rural constituencies. There was some confusion as to whether the 
intermediates earned the vote because the contribution of the cultivator towards 
local cess passed through hnn to ird and then on to the Coll 

AU. * a go .it deal of discussion it was brought out that it did not necessarily 
anohiso him. He had the vote only in case he contributed one rupee from 
his own pocket as his share of the local ce^. Witness was of opinion that large 
aou well-to-do tenure holders had higher intelligence and were better able to 
l 0 vote than smaller tenants. 

Major Attlee : You mean to say that a ton-acre man can exorcise the franchise 
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better thon a two-acre man ?—Yes, he is more substantial. Generally speaking, he 
is a more intelligent man than the man with a couple acres. 

Replying to Colonel Lane-Fox, witness admitted that there were considerable 
difficulties in conducting elections in constituencies which were very large. It was 
difficult for a member to be in touch with 30*000 electors. He generally worked 
through friends which lie happened to have. The special representation from the 
Universities to Provincial Councils was meant to represent education and’ learning 
but the main purpose had not been followed. * 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi : Do you think indirect election through electoral colleges 
would be a pood substitute ?—I could noh express any opinion. 

Question : Don’t you think it would’be feasible for a member‘to be in touch 
with, say, 1,600 electors rather than 30,000 ?—It would have many ’ advantages but 
I would not give any opinion before acquainting myself with the full scheme. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi'asked if election expenses 'were not understate^.—Witness 
replied that he would have thought soy but pointed out that there was no evidence 
to prove it. As regards corruption two election petition's had been successful., 

\ Questioned by the Maharaia of Mymensingh if taxation in municipal areas was 
uniform, Mr. Hopkyns replied that he had no knowledge of it. 

Maharaja of Mymensingh wanted to know the definition of rural and urban area?. 

Sir John Simon asked who it was that, settled the .distinction between rural 
and urban areas.—Mr. Hopkyns replied . that it bad been settled by the local 
Reforms Advisory Commit top. . * 

Sir John Simon : Could it be altered ?—Yes, the Government of India with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State could change it. 

Mr. Travers enquired from the witness aboujb the working of direct election and 
the advisability of its retention. 

Mr. Hopkyns replied that it was a matter of opinion. He did not know the 
opinion of the Government of Bengal. 

Witness agreed with Mr. Fazlul Hu<j that Moslem ladies, who '-observed stricter 
purdah than Hindu ladies, would be more reluctant to go to polling booths and 
as votes were practically equally divided between males and females in Bengal, 
Moslems would lose considerably. ' 1 

Mr. Fazlul lluq explained to ^ir John Simon that when he questioned wiino.s 
on this subject he had assumed .the introduction of joint electorates with adult 
franchise and asked witness if he could suggest any remedy to overcome this 

difficulty. 

Mr. Hopkyns again declined to make any observation but Sir Uari Sin£k Gour 
suggested, ’•Change your customs.” 

Mr. Fazul Huq : No. The only solution is the maintenance of separate 
electorates. Wc cannot change our customs. 

Examined by Mr. Kikabhni Prcmcband, Mr. Hopkyns affirmed that in Bengal 
European commercial interests were larger than Indian. 

Sir Hari Bingh Gour reiid from the Bengalx Government’s memorandum which 
stated that tlurv were 37 members in the Council who. owing to per? >nul quarrels, 
were divided into three different parties but in ipe tlocal bodies the communal bond 
had proved effective. Bir Hari Singh pointed out that they had a largo proportion 
in those bodies although there was no separate, electorates. 

Witness promised to supply a statement of figures to the Conference. 

Sir H. Gour: Bo fur as your province is 'concerned it seems that Mini.*for* 
and Executive Councillors become it happy family. That may partly l>e due to 
the unpopularity of Ministers.—Witmss : \cs, they bcconu unpopular by giving 
support to the*Executive' Councillors. 

Question : Was there a compact between Ministers and Executive Councillors ? - 
No. Tbnt view is incorrect. , . . .. 

Sir Hari Singh next drew the attention of witneso the representation of the 
depressed classes, labour and agricultural interest? by nomination and a?ked if the 
Bcnpfil Government htul oonsiaorod the practicability oi devising qIltiM ii!]>rtfcnt- 



Hit ilnri S-'inch hri -ilv outlined ihc formation of electoral oollfw* on which wit 
nc^s did not give any opinion. As for elected representation, Hr. Hopkyns pointed 
out mat the labour population was a mixed one. -there were Bengalis. Oorivas 
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difficuky ^° rtb anc * South Beharis. The illiteracy of labourers was a fundamental 

th ^ r ; H°pkyns, examined by Mr. Shurawardy, stated that on the occasion of 
f..r “t l e ',“ tl0ns instructions given to District Officers were that they should, so 
y possibly could, provide separate compartments for the registration of 
' ‘ b • 0 e * presumably these instructions were carried out at mofussil polling 

H.rl!? DS 111 .^ a J ? utta *. 1 Calcutta University had been represented in the 
pectivel 0rmed CoLlnclls by Mc331 * 3 * J- C. Bose, B. K. Bose and S. C. Bose res- 

Examined bv Mr. M. C. Rajah, witness stated that the depressed classes formed 
7 . cent, ot the total population of the province. In Bengal it was more a ques- 
. than of depressed classes. He did not see how they could lower 
i franchise of the classes which, in accordance with the Census report, were 
ftepressed and at the same time deny .the same right to a large mass of poor 
Moslems. Ine depressed classes were given one nominated seat and they had at 
hree representatives returned through general constituencies. 

rift did not. atrrr>f* \ritVi Afr fV. n 


• U.HIUU yuuBUiucuaes. 

not agree with Mr. Rajah that the attitude of the Council towards the 
depressed classes had not been sympathetic. ‘T don’t think there is anything left 

lir.h O.Onlfl Vi a VP rtnno k-vr fk« O/Mirmll TUa *in i.. _ 


undone which could have been clone by the Council. The Minister of Education 
has done everything to improve the education of the depressed classes.” 

Sir John Simon : Social disabilities are not liked bv anvone and w 


^ !r J°h n Simon : Social disabilities are not liked by anyone and we all wish to 
remove them and help these people but they cannot be removed by an Act of Par¬ 
liament. To classify them as a separate class would be to perpetuate those differ¬ 
ences rather than to remove them. 

Witness : Generally speaking, the depressed classes have no difficulty in getting 

admission io public schools. Of course, there might be some difficulty in the more 
remote district*. Sometimes they are made to sit on separate benches. 


Local Self-Governing Bodies 

Mr. J. G. Drummond, Secretary, Local Self-Government, Mr. J. N. Roy Com* 
mi.-sioner, Burdwan division, and Mr. C. W, Gurner. District Officer, Mvmensingh 
w. r then jointly examined on behalf of the Commission by Colonel Lane-Fox 

Mr. Drummond g ive the details of the different grades of local self-governing 
1 "‘di* y in Bengal. There were the Chaukidari Boards. Then there were the Union 
( ommittecs which were midway between the Chaukidari and Union Boards. There 
v, . n; also District Boards aad Local Boards. The Union Board was the culminating 
point of these institutions and enjoyed the greatest amount of power. 

Witness -aid that, on the whole, the working of the Calcutta Corporation under 
the new system was considered successful by the Bengal Government. 


15th. January—Deputation of Br. Indian Association 

rim Indian Association of Calcutta representing landed and other vested interests 
waited on the Joint Free Conference this morning, 

Jr. heir short memorandum they refrained from expressing any opinion about the 
retention or the abolition of communal representation and the constitution of the 
Central Government, but they, however, emphasised that full provincial autonomy 
Huhjt 11 to the safeguard of an Upper Chamber is essential for order, progress and 
development of responsible government. 

Coming to the question of franchise they suggested that the interests of Bengal 
required ihat those who were proprietors of lands, as also those who cultivated lauds, 
should bo adequately represented in the Legislature. 

The memorandum stated that in consideration of their contribution to the pro¬ 
vincial exchequers and the fact that they own property extending prnctieallv 
jhioughoiii Bengal, zemindars should be given at least one third of the elected seats 
in the local Council. 

Jt wan pointed out that the zemindar candidates stood no chance of being returned 
from general constituencies unless they were willing to foreswear their class interests 
and accept a proletariat and anti-British programme. 

It wttf recommended that the number of seats in rural areas should be increased 
imd ih* ir prcFom. size reduced and tho municipal franchise in the mofussil should 
be painted from rural constituencies. 

In re ommending the abolition of dyarchy the memorandum said that the system 
It .d faik.j if, work smoothly and instead of maintaining unity of government had 
on many ocrauonu resulted in apparent disunion. 
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The greatest weakness of dyarchy lay in the disagreement between the two halves 
of the Government on questions relating to the department of law and order and, 
therefore, in order to foster a sense of administrative responsibility, which could not 
be separated from constitutional concessions, it was highly desirable that law and 
order should be placed under a Minister responsible to the elected legislature. 

The Governor should be the constitutional head of the Government, free as far 
as possible from all executive responsibilities. 

To counteract the activities of extremist politicians the memorandum suggested 
the formation of a Second Chamber to be manned largely by vested interests as a 
stabilising factor in the constitution. . _ 

It concludes that the control of the Central Government oyer the Provincial 
Legislature and the Provincial Government should be minimised and that the 
Central Government should not interfere except in matters affecting into -provincial 
interests, or interests of the Central Government and in preventing victimisation of 

Examined by Sir John Simon the Maharaja of Darbhanga explained that the 
membership of the Association was open to all who paid uny land revenue. At 
present there were about 130 members of the Association, llic Association had an 
executive committee and the memorandum submitted by the Association had be 11 
approved bv the Executive Committee. . . 

Sir John Simon in examining Mr. Bijoy Pcrshad Singh (another deputations) 
elicited the information that the value of land had greatly increased since 1793 when 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal came into force. 

At that time the production of jute on a large scale was hardly known, bin now 
it contributed ail enormous amount to the income of the province. 

Mr. Bijov IVr shad : The value of land has no doubt increased, but the major 

portion of the profit from the cultivation of jute is intercepted by middlemen who 
intervene between the zemindars and the actual cultivators. 

In some cases there were three or four intermediate interests, but in some they 
were as many a9 15 to 20. _ . . . c , 

Sir John ‘further elicited the information that the major burden of payment of 
land revenue was borne by zamindars and the actual tillers of land and the 
middlemen, although they made profits, did not contribute anything towards pro¬ 
vincial revenues. Therefore, landlords had not, on account of tae enhanced >.iluo 
of land and fixed assessment benefited to any appreciable extent. 

The witness could not suggest any measure for the improvement of this son 
of affairs as he believed any tampering with the present arrangement would 
mean an economic revolution in the province. 

He said the Association claimed to represent directly those zamindars who paid 
land revenue of more than Ks. 4.000 per annum and indirectly smaller landlords 
nlsn The hi tree r zamindars numbered about 000 in the province. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Bijoy Fer.**bad stated that they 
wanted that 15 per cent, of the elected scats in the Bengal Legislature should be 

reserved for bigger landlords. , f . . A , 

Sir John Pinion : But in the memorandum you want one third of the elected 
ftrtflfs —Mr Bijov Perehad : One-third if we are debarred from contesting the seal* 
in the general constituencies by reason of the scats being reserved for us, otherwise 

15 Sir John referred the witness to a passage in the memorandum of the 
Government which said that special constituencies Tor landloidi had been ereuted 
under the belief that they would not be able to socuro adequate rcprcsviitution 
u u 5 mhut actual elections had r< -idled m ihe return of 
through general MMitucncioB, bu ne va^ {n aiW ; lion U) , ll( , r ,,, rvn | (t , r 

a large number of zamindars. - 1 j g ;\[ oe | CIU lnudlord numbers in the 

them, there were as many as 10 nmuu 

Bengal Council. , g( vm*o iaxkI mauv seats thromdi 

the witness said that so far they, b«n »<- > 80 - fulur „ ,* 
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ti.' witness said that the membership of the Association was open to Moslems 
ana they had ‘a large Moslem membership” in former yeas. Unfortunately, of 
. Moslems members had withdrawn and and at. present Moslem membership 
was almost nil. Hindu leaders and influential section of Moslems w'cre for 
the abolition of communal representation, not because it was universally advocated, 
but because Moslems had accepted it as a measure of political expediency. 

He stated that the Association also favoured a Second Chamber for the province. 
They proposed that the Second Chamber should consist of 50 members of whom 20 
should be nominated and 39 elected. Of the 30 elected seats, 5 should go to tin* 
landlords, 5 to District Boards, 5 to Manicipatitios, 2 lo the Corporation of 
Calcutta, 2 to the Calcutta University, 1 to the Dacca University, 5 to commercial 
interests, both Indian and European, 2 to income-tax payers ‘and 2 to gentlemen 
who should be electors on personal grounds such as ex-members of the Legislative 
t oum il and holders of distinctions. 


The witness complained that Bengal had been most unfairly treated in the 
matter of provincial contributions to the Imperial Exchequer and that one reason 
why r* forms had failed in Bengal was the financial stringency which resulted largely 
from Bengal’s large contributions to the Imperial revenue. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga added that his suggestion about the powers of the 
Second Chamber was that it should act as a revising chamber and, in some cases, 
lake the place of the Governor in rejecting the legislation passed by the Lower 
House. 

Replying to Lord Burnham the Deputation stated that land revenue was not a 
light burden on them. Landholders paid both income and super taxes, 

Mr. Hartshorn questioned the deputation on their demand for complete 
provincial autonomy and asked what safeguards they proposed in the event of its 
introduction. 

Mr. vSingh of the Deputation explained that their scheme presupposed joint 
electorates. A Minister elected through joint electorates would enjoy the complete 
confidence of both communities even during any communal riots. 

Mr. Hartshorn : But if communal electorates arc retained, how would you 
amend your proposal ?—We w’ould not withdraw anything. We are prepared to 
take the risk. 

Examined by Colonel Lane-Fox Mr. Singh pointed out that most of the profit 
went not to zaraindars but to middlemen. 

Major Auleo drew a reply that Bengal’s contribution to the Central Government 
was the highest. Although the land revenue imposed on the zamindars was low, 
tb-y had to pay taxes and customs duties which were very high. 

Asked if intermediaries should also contribute by taxation towards provincial 
re venues ihe deputation held they did not make much money. There was only one 
tluws—Lakhraj tenure holders—who might be in a position to do so. 

Mr. Mukherjee of the Deputation, who on a point of personal explanation had 
urged for the reservation of law and order for some years with the Governor, 
replying to Mr. Cadugou stated that in the event of the maintenance of separate 
electorates the position of the Governor must be strengthened. 

He differed with his Association on this point aud reaffirmed that the department 
of law and order should not be transferred to popular control until the Governor 
recommended it after some years of working. 

Mr. Fazlul iluq examined the Deputation at length on behalf of the Provincial 
Committee. The Deputation admitted that they had not ascertained the views of the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association. 

Mr. Hi ugh said he did not know if any member of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion was a member of the Hindu Mahasabba also. 

Mr. Fazlul Hun: The Maharaja of Darblmngti is connected with the Hindu 
MnhaHiibhii. The Chairman disallowing the question ruled that, a member nmv 
belong o some organisation, but ho might hold different views on any particular 
question. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq pointing to the fact that the Association had urgued the 
'runsfcr < f Goal para from Assam to Bengal asked if ih.y had any objection to 
' being annexed to Bengal.—Mr. bingha replied in the negative. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq next asked Mr. Mukhoriec why ho did not append a note of 
Executive Committoo discussed the ndum, 

Wh’ .lubu Bimoo : When a body considers a question it ha9 to give weight to 
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opinion. You do not expect the Joint Conference to produce 23 different 

^Replying To Maharaja of Mymenslngh Mr. Singh believed landholders would have 
no chance of being elected from the general constituencies. 

Mr. Abdul Kasem : Are not tenure holders your own creation ?—No, they are 
products of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Mr. Travel' raided the question of provincial autonomy and asked how the 
Department of law and order could bo efficiently controlled by the Minister at a 
time when the feelings between the two communities were far from being good. 

Mr. Singh maintained that the Minister would enjoy the full confidence of 
both communities if he were returned from mixed electorates. .... 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi was told that in Burdwan and certain other divisions land¬ 
holders had to pay sometimes more than 50 per cent, of the rent they collected. 

Sir Arthur ' Is it not a fact that your Association should be 

Hindu landholders’ A kx>iation It has not a’Moslem member at present. -Znmin- 
dars, whatever their cast?, hold identical views. In their scheme the deputation had 
not made any proposals about financial adjustments. 

Examined by Mr. Kikabhai Premchand Mr. Singh averred that communal 
electorates had had a full i rm and the rj suit showed that the feelings between the 
two communities un ler the system were going from bad to worse. 

The witness admitt 1 to Bit Hari Singh Oonr that the purchasing power 
rupee had decreased to its tenth since 1793 when the Permanent Settlement was 

promulgated. , , , 

Sir H. S. (lour: The money you paid in 1793 to the Government had greater 
value than to-day ?—We are not prepared to discuss this point oil’had. »■ 

Elucidating ibis point Mr. Singh said that although the produce of land had 
multiplied it had in no way benefited the landholders. The Permanent Settlement 
had not only benefited the zainiudars. but also the tillers of land and the intermediaries. 

Lord Burnham elicited the fact that the revenue paid to zamiildara was both 
in currency and kind. , , , „ _ 0 . . 

Questioned by Mr. Mihrawardy Mr. Singh declared that the lennanant Bettle- 

law. 

Mr. Subrawanly : Don’t you think that communal representation is alio a 
promise ?—It is not an irrevocable convcnant. 

Mr. Suhnnvavdy : Then the Permanent Settlement should also be treated in a 

like manner. . , , 

The witn admitted that in 1923 Sir t-mrendninatli Bannerjea introduced a 
system of communal elf'orates in the Corporation as it political expediency. We 
did it been use lie wanted to ? i through the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 

Mr Sulivuv.ardv : The lute Mr. G. R. Das also entered into a pan called 
:\u»l hud proposed to introduce separate electorates ih all 
lit . - in Bengal.—Yea. He did it because he wanted to unite 
us against the Government. 

> ndmjtto that during the Calcutta riots a Hindu Deputy 
dice wa- superseded by a junior European officer, but he was 
iinis of coramuuul leaders. 

i. mi in Ed the witness of the Pir Burial case and pointed nut 
' , iMr.nv resolutions passed by the Corporation, which had a 
u- Mr V It. Ibis could not carry out those resolutions |.< 

, - G V due to the tear of Moslem minorities. 

( opinion that joint electorates would end all these troubles. 
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ihmif B ® ourit y of tenure should be guaranteed and the second point was 

wt-% the Fwit- BafceU 2 r o 3 'i Tbelr d , eraand8 were not without precedents; there 
', 1 ^,,;, ,r K 7 T pt a r n . ancl Ce ylo“ precedents which had guaranteed to the services such 
mS n!e Ir T n , n , e ? t ur £ ed the security o£ their pensions and similar other 
Kinn if Isa ^-Iption should be continued to be given them to retire on proportionate pen- 
t ;° a “ ™ e changed conditions were not suitable to them. They should be given 
tin.?;™ ’S- S9eS r tbe v ; alae °f tlle next change and sec how it aftected them. C 011 - 
" ln Irwin declared that the conditions of service in India were not the 
same as, say, 24 years ago. 


20th. January—Mr. Prentice’s Evidence 

On this day Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government* 
u ^graphical position of Darjeeling and Chittagong hill-tracts which are 
elated as backward under Section 52 /'a) of the Government of India Act 
i the that the total population of this tract was 

aI)0Ut 4nO,OJO. These tracts were administered by the Bengal Government not ns an 
agency area but as a part of the provincial subjects. The ordinary Bengal police 
did the pohcing of these areas and District Officers carried on administration there 
applied to^hesf tracts Th ° ordmary P rovifiions of the penal and procedure codes 

Mf* Hopkyns, Special Reforms Officer who was there to assist Mr. Prentice 
explained that the transferred side of the Government in Darjeeling district was 
under the Revenue Department and the reserved side remained with the departments 
concerned while the whole of the administration of the Chittagong tract was under 
the Revenue Department. These tracts had no representation in the Bengal Council. 

Mr. Prentice had no objection to Darjeeling being brought under the reform* 
because an association of hill-tribes had recommended it. The reports of all local 
officers were also m favour of the reforms being applied to that area. He however 
did not favour Chittagong being brought under the reforms. ? 7 

. Mr. Travers, of the Provincial Committee, did not agree with Mr. Prentice and 
sau that the tea-planters, as also the hill-tribes, did not favour being brought 
under the reforms. Mr. Travers further stated that the circumstances which made 
the Bengal Government decide in 1910 that Darjeeling should be excluded from the 
reforms were still in operation. Geographically, racially and historically. Darjeeling 
people were quite distinct from Bengal. * 

Mr. Prentice said that it was a matter of difference of opinion. 

Witness told Lord Burnham that it was not on the basis of the resolution of the 
association of the hill-tribes that the Government had changed its opinion but 
because all reports from local officers recommended this change. 

Lord Burnham examined Mr. Prentice with regard to the Indianisation of the 
nerviee. t He said : You have! paint, ,1 a very gloomy picture about the future of these 
officers. —Mr. I rentice : These are only the conditions of the game. 

. . I f r ^ urn, ^ m : What kind of game ?-Witnc8s : These are the conditions under 
which oHicera have got to serve. You tnke any budget of the police in the Couneil 
*nd .11 that is bad abou: the Police and never any K ood 

Witness could not, visualise any future povernment being worked without tic 
assiBlunce of the All India Services but he did iee see why the All India Service 
olflcer# should not work as well in the Transferred Departments as the lndinn 
imdicsl bcrvice officers were dmnp already. The lmperinl Police and the Indian 
Civil Bervice were very essential. 

Sir John Simon referred the Conference to the Lee Report recommendations 
which provided that for the purpose of the LooalJGoveromcnt no further recruitment 
should lxj mftdo for All India Services as such operating in the tranflfemxi ti. 1,1 
Ii the aubjert were transferred recruitment would have to bo carried on bv Ministers 
un the provincial basis. It had almost been universally experienced that, the tenon 
of sorvic© offered m the provincialised ncrviccs had not been such ns to <»fctrnei 
European recruits. Witness agreed and said that he could never imagine > 

province being run without imperial service officer*. imagine a 

Answering Sir A. K. Ohuznavi. witness said that hi« personal opinion th«t 
i ’ d f .par?mobt® should be transferred all at once. P 0 tUal 

Jifi did not agree with Bir A. K. Ohuzuavi that members of the perviem ahmil.i 
hate any political date but laid that, for soro* rime to come, th, 


misr/ty 
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nue to discharge political functions. Political pressure had begun to affect the 
services. Witness was not prepared to give particular instances in which such 
pressure had been brought to bear. 

Forty-five per cent, of the appointments in the executive services were reserved 
for. Moslems by the Bengal Government. There was no reservation in the judicial 
service, all appointments being made by selection by the High Court. Witness 
could not give exact figures, but speaking from memory he could say that Moslems 
formed 30 per cent of the Bengal Judicial Service. 

Sir John Simon : What do J.C.S. men regard as the most important safeguards ? 
Is it that their salary is not votable ; is it that the Secretary of State has some 
control over the finances of India ; or is it that they may not be dismissed by any 
authority subordinate to that which makes their appointments ? 

Witness : Firstly, that the rates of pay that are promised to him will remain 
the same ; secondly, that he may not be treated unfairly by being at the mercy 
of provincial intrigues ; and thirdly, that his pension rights shall be safeguarded. 

Witness assured Sirdar Uberoi that the Indianisation of the services was 
proceeding apace on the basis of the Lee Commission recommendations and the 
result, aimed at would be achieved by 1939. 

Mr. Prentice .further told Sir John Simon rhat it was binding on Government to 
accept the recommendations of the High Court with regard to appointments to the 
judicial service. The system worked quite satisfactorily except that communal 
representation could not be secured in the proportion Government would desire if 
the High Court chose to iguore communal considerations. 

Mr. Farooklii of the Provincial Committee sought to prove that, as conditions 
existed, the Provincial Government exercised enough control over the District Board. 


21st. January—Mr. Cassell' Evidence 

Mr. A. Cassels, Financial Secretary to the Government of Bengal, giving evidence 
before the Simon Joint Free Conference this morning gave interesting details about 
the financial position of Bengal and pleaded Bengal’s case for a revision of the 
Most on Settlement which affected the province very adversely. 

Sir John Simon examined the witness for over an hour. * He elicited the informa¬ 
tion that before the Meston Settlement there was an adjustment arrived at between the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal in 1912-13 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal 

According to tiiis settlement Bengal was to get half of the land revenue, except 
the revenue from Government estates of which it got the whole, half of the revenue 
from stamps and cess, the whole of the income from excise, forests nnd registration. 
This was a temporary arrangement and it was understood that it would bo revised 
after an year or two, but soon after the War broke ont. and this ecitleukent 
was not revised rill the Meston Settlement came into force iu 19*20-21. The 
Meston Committee compared the actual revenue and expenditure figures of 
the province and also estimated its increased spending power and came to the con¬ 
clusion that Bengal would have under the new Settlement an increased spending 
power of 101 lakhs of rupees, but unfortunately the figures of expenditure 
taken for this estimate were those of a sub-normal year. The result was that 
Bengal could not pay its contribution of 63 lakhs of rupees to central revenues 
except during the first year of this Settlement and it was found that funds 
left to the provincial ’Government were not enough to meet the needs of the 

l '™BW 'John Simon then pave figure to the Confertmce /bowing Jj^duriog the 
period 
as 

of°™ot^Burma°anir*<>iitral^Provinces and 20 par com. oi jimmm, mo arerogo 
increase for the whole of India being 30 per cent. . . , . . 

The witness could not give the exact figure of the provincial conlribution paid 

by Bengal under the Meston Settlement. , , . . ... 

Sir John Simon: 1 am notsurprised thntyou do not hnon I JC-.-aumo m to 



Bengal never paid it.—Mr. Cassels 
was granted from 1922-23. 

Sir John summing up the position 
balance of 272 lakhs of rupees at the beginning 


a remission 


Bengal ’'did pay it in 1921-22 and 

said that Bengal started with an opcnii 
>f 1921-22 moat of which was wii* 
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oat by the revision of salaries which meant increased expenditure of 216 lakhs of 
rupees at the end of that year. 


The witness 


year. 

nio , , ,, agreed with the suggestion that the province had been able to 
nakc ootn ends meet by increasing taxation on stamps and registration and bv 
levying an amusement tax, but they were now comma to the time when there might 
) a slight deficit. Expenditure had been restrict 1 on nation-building departments 
owing to this stringency. 

Comparing the figures of expenditure from public funds over primarv and 
secondary education in different provinces it was found that per million of popula-* 
Uon*. Bengal spent 1.3 lakhs of rupees, Madras 3.4 lakhs, Bombay 0.0 lakhs, United 
l roviners 2.8 lakhs, the Punjab 4.4 lakh Q . Burma 3.6 la!:hs, Bi'u* and Orissa 1.4 
lakhs. Central Provinces 3.1 lakhs and Assam 2.2 laldv-. 

Lord Burnham pointed out that overhead charges in this estimate in different 
provinces were spread over larger or smaller areas according to the sizes of different 
provinces. 

Sir John remarked with surprise that the average monthly salary of a primary 
school teacher in Bengal which, excluding Burma rhaps the highest percentage 

of literacy in British India, was only Rs. 10. 

Coming to actual figures 'the witness said Bengal spent on education 
ib lakhs lakhs of rupees m 1010-20, 108 lakhs in 1921 and, according to 
the budget figures 140 lakhs in 1027-28. Turning to revenu» ii was noticed 
that in 1921-22 land revenue brought 302 lakhs of rupees, excise 183 lakh ; and 
registration 25 lakhs respectively thus making a total revenue of 895 lakhs of 
rupees whereas the budget estimates for 1928-29 showed that revenue 
would bring 322 lakhs of rupees, excise 229 lakhs, stamps 356 lakhs, forests 35 
akhs and registration 41 lakhs respectively, thus making a total revenue of 1 094 
lakhs of rupees. 

Sir John was evidently surprised to note that, one-fifth of the total revenue of 
the province was drawn from judicial stamps. The witness stated that the revenue 
from excise was not likely to expand, but on the other hand has been on the 
decline, except for a small recovery last year. 

Out of a total area of 77,000 square miles of laud in the province 00.000 square 
miles was permanently settled. Tho remaining area was either rent free, or comprised 
of Government estates. The annual growth of revenue from Government estates 
was estimated at Rs. 2,50,000. 

The witness could not give the figures of tho percentage of land hold rent free. 
Ide had no figures which could show how much difference it made in land revenue 
*o the Bengal Government because land was under Remanent Scttlemmt. But it 
w.itt estimated that the total Loss was Ics 3 than one crore of rupees. 

The witness could not give off-hand a contrast of tl a figures of the value of land 
at present aa compared with ii- value at the time of tl R . nenf 8 ttlcment, but 
inquiries could be made to get figures comparing the amount of lor d cess paid with 
the amount of rent realised from actual cultivators of land. 

Further 1 by Sir John Simon Mr. Cassole said that the on< anna per 

rupee ccss imposed now was done under the Osb Act of IKS0. 

Sir John: Apparently the view taken is that while tho Permanent Settlement in 
tospoft of zammdarB is sacrosanct, there is no objection to file imposition of a cobs. 

Mr. UriFK< lh : Yes. 

Sir. John : But this ecus has not been revised for about 40 year- now. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi explained that it was not bo. ilm urnount of cc?tJ realised 
had nearly quadrupled itflelf in that period. 

-.further questioned by Sir John Simon ad ha inferraedi- 

ari«-8 between th< landlords and the actual cultivators of land, (hough they made a 
profit otif of that land, did not contribute anything towards provincial revenues 
directly. JIt- could not give ofT-hand an answer Yo tie quoJum whether it would be 
ndiiijnibtraMvcly possible to ikbbcbb these people to income-fax end to realise ii. 

Coming to the question of income-tax and «upor-ta* the witness pleaded for a 
rcini ision of the major part of this revenue lo the province. They had be n unfair¬ 
ly treated in tl allocation of heads of revenue mb nil ela-ii b ‘da wove ivtninM bv 
i uo Central Gc eminent. 3 

B was true that customs could only be collected at port- and not at inland 
ceiun lmt in apportioning revenue from ineomo-tax the only considers ion hkould 
f m ' ''Tj but also the pin e where the revenue w.u aciunlly 

> ainui. the province had not no far received any reunion of income-tax wince l. Ji 22 
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and other provinces had benefitted at their expense. The Bengal Government had 
more than a pious hope that the Statutory Commission would consider their claims. 

Mr. Cassels admitted to Lord Burnham that since 1893 there had been an 
enormous increase in the valuation of land. 

Examined by Major Attlee the witness could not say whether, apart from 
questions of finance, Bengal was a richer province than the other provinces, but 
said it cetrainly was true that the standard of Bengal cultivators was higher than 
that of cultivators of other provinces. 

He could not say with certainty that Calcutta was a deficit area, but he imagined 
it was so. He agreed with the suggestion that in as much as the Central Govern¬ 
ment took away the major portion of the revenue from industrial development the 
agricultural areas of the province had to pay for policing, etc., of these areas. 

Most of the revenue of the province came from the poor class. 

Examined by Lord Strathcona Mr. Cassels stated that they had submitted 
to the Mcstern "Settlement so far hoping that in future justice would be done. 

Asked by Colonel Lane Fox if there was considerable remissness in collection 
of taxes, Mr. Cassels said: “I am not aware of it. There might be some remiss¬ 
ness in the collection of municipal taxes, but there is no difficulty in the collection 
of local cess which is the principal source of revenue of District Boards. 

Replying to Sir A. K. Ghuznavi Mr. Cassels said that Bengal collected about 
75 crorcs of rupees as revenue every year, but the presidency was left with aunns 
five per rupee because money was credited to the Central Government 
ns being income-tax and customs duties. He said that because of financial 
stringency political difficulties had arisen and there was very little money for 
public health, schools and other nation-building departments. 

Mr. Cassels alBO with Rir A. K. Ghuznavi thi tsX 

contributed most to the Central Government. The total cci" collected was about oO 
lakhs of rupees, the approximate rent collected was about the same sum and 
the approximate rent collected from actual cultivators about 15 crorcs of rupees, 
about 12 crorcs of which was distributed among the intermediaries between tne 
actual tiller of the land aud the zemindars. , 

Sir Arthur Froom : Is Bengal’s provincial taxation adequate ?—Mr. . : 

It is difficult to say. He further explained that the cess realised went to District 
Boards. ' , . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour inquired why the Bengal Government bad not used tne 
taxable powers given to them when nil nation-building departments were starving tor 
want of money.—Mr. Cassels replied they could not impose extra taxation n- there 
was very little room for it. 

Sir Hari Siugh wanted to know why they had an eye upon the < cnlral Coyevn- 
ment’s dues from income-tax and customs duties, cu . Sir H: ri SnaL ..•luvulnted 
his points by remarking that a largo number of coins may be p-.i-sine through e 
gate but had the galekeeper any right to claim some of them im iv!y because tVcy 
passed through the gates ?—Mr. Cis-els replied and the menders of the Provincial 
Committee substantiated it that all revenues under those heads was produced 
in Bengal and did not merely tmss through Bengal. 

Replying to Sir Zulflqar Alt Khan Mr. t ass< h explained that land-boldois tn 
Bengal could not always increase rent. Government did not benefit by such inoivaqca. 
The witness was of opinion that the creation of in l.c lined utiLs win due to the 
fact that large landholders could not manage their estates. 

24th. January—Sir George Rankin’* Evidei ce 
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. Wr George Rankin’s oral evidence was «■»•> d °„ w J ad* * ol 
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in ^dla d«^(>(I b ?hfl,v r .,,u, 0h “ ( Sim . 0n - G- '/ itness explained that (he High Courts 
undS: the authari^'nf^al 0 ? 1 ^ Jl ? n8dlc ^ 0 . n . from the Letters Patent issued 

the utler * p “‘“‘ 

Court* in 11 Tr!? 0Q reraar £ ec ! that, broadly speaking, the jurisdiction of the High 

SL parte^fthllmfe the same source as that of the High Courts 

c.- t0 4 selection of individuals to the judgeships of the High Courts. 

. r George stated that under the terms of the Government of India Act one-third 
,4.;, c J« d ges rapt be barristers and one-third must be members of the Indian 
of Ptate r for C India CCt ° t lC9C restnctions appointments were made by the Secretary 

r, 1 ?t (a! ; ulta High Court was directly under the Government of India but 
in matters of appointment there was no difference in procedure between this High 

onrt and the High Courts of other provinces. The Secretary of State consulted 
ami recetvc'd the advice of the Provincial Governments concerned as well as that 
rr G '. 0 v f rnment of India. Whenever the work of a High Court fell in arreas 
aciitional judges were appointed, who were like ordinary judges except that their 
appointments were for periods of two y ars at a time. 

Ibe Chief Justice explained further that the Governor-General had power 
under ecchon 101 of the Government of India Act, to appoint additional judges to 
mgn (_r,urU for a period of not more than two years at a time. The Chief Justice 
°\ /he Calcutta High Court dealt with the day-to-day administration of the 
ministerial staff of tho High Gout and it was he who ‘made the necessary appoint¬ 
ments with the sanction of the Government of India. The salary of High Court 
judges was non-votable, although it was found from the provincial funds. 

llie question of the cost of the ministerial staff was somewhat special in the 
case of the G-Iculta High Court as compared with the other High Courts who 
wore under the administrative control of the provincial Governments. Formerly 
this portion of the Calcutta High Court budget was classed under various pro* 
vincml heads for giants but a difficulty arose and by the powers of interpretation 
ruling vested in the Governor Lord Lytton had ruled that the whole of the 
liigJi Court budget including the ministerial staff was non-votable. 

s. t John Simon : What is the substance of the distinction between the Calcutta 
High Court and the other High Courts ? 


George Rankin : Taking the High Court of Bombay for example, not only 

CUi'll i r > S found from lhf> fund* hnf nflmlniwtrofiro nnnt t*Al i\lr i I-. 


m e its chargt s found from the provincial funds but administrative control also is 
f Xin .T t r ovcr li T Uy Government of Bombay. It both pays the . piper and calls 
l? r tGe tlUH '* thr Calcutta High Court, administrative control is vested in the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal has to find the money. Wo 
tfivc a t nangular system by which to some extent the Government of India adminis- 
•< rs nno the (Invernment of Bengal pays. 

When the Chief Justice needed funds, Sir George proceeded, he had to write to the 
Government of India for them, who referred the matter to the Government of Bengal 
wn°, if they had not money to spore, wrote back to the Government of India saying 
£ o. 1 hen the Chmf Justice had either to put up with this refusal or to press tho 


r • jumivo jmu enuei io put up wim mis rciusai or to pr 

Governnunt of India to put presure on the local Government to find tho necessary 
J;md ; In other provinces the Chief Justice dealt with the local Government direct. 


.. . . *■ VUILl uuniltc UCtilV ... w pww . xjwiviuijh.hu ullcV/b , 

Ho did not regard this arrangement as satisfactory and he had understood that tho 
Bencul Government agrred with him. 

'mr John hiigon : What is the recommendation that vou make to the conference 
as regards thH matter? 

^ir George Rankin : The recommendation is with reference to all High Courts 
n ' v/ i ‘ ,n ! ^ e P^ r<? « and in reference to ours, in particular, that chargeB of 

High Courts should be put upon the central revenues and the administrative 
con hoi -Gould be by the Government of India and not by tho Local Governments. 

r .f >hn biinon : That would mean the bringing of all High Courts io India 
m(.. line with the Calcutta High (Wirt n.i far as administration is concerned and aa 
rognidu rnuti, the transfer of liabitiiv to find money for all High Courts from 
provincial to the central revenues ? ir0m 

An o. the tradition that law courts might hamper the executive or vice veran 
'V M,|1 d •In.re was a time when nhc relations between the executive and the High 
wrn. not too good, but at the present time, so far as he know, he had din- 
coverod the ghost of that tradition only in tho minds of some newspaper editors or 
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some young lionfl of the Secretariat Office. Pie had the highest opinion about Sir 
Stanley Jackson and his Government. Witness and Mr. Moberley, member in-char-v 
of Law and Order, had got on extremely well. 

Examined by Sir A. 1\. Ghuznavi, Sir George Rankin did not give any opinion on 
the question of legitimacy or otherwise of communal representation but explained how 
the High Court was trying to maintain the 45 per cent, ratio of Moslems in the mibor- 
din ate judiciary appointments in Eastern Bengal. He would consider a Moslem qualified 
candidate to possess an extra qualification because he would inspire confidence in 
settling up a large number of family quarrels in the Moslem community. The standard 
of Moslem candidates was becoming better and better. 


25th. January — Sir Provash Mitter’s Evicence 

Sir Provaah Chandra Mitter, Revenue Member, and Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member 
ol the Bengal Government, were jointly examined at length before the Simon Confer¬ 
ence this morning on the financial position of Bengal, with particular reference to 
the effect of the permanent settlement on the finance of the province. 

A bewildering mass of figures was presented tc the conference by Sir John 
bimon, which evidently had been compiled for him by Mr. Leyton, the (Financial 
Assessor, who was silting behind him and assisting him in asking questions. After'a 
great deal of juggling with the figures and the methods of calculation, Sir John 
Simon succeeded in establishing the fact that the Bengal Government did not 
lose more than the one erorc of rupees annually by reason of a large part of the 
province being under the permanent settlement. 

Sir P. C. Mitter went into the intricate details to explain the rights of resident 
ryots or statutory ryots, and ryots who came and settled in a village from 
outside. The former had the right to till land which might be lying uncultivated 
on payment of a certain fixed customary rent, whereas the latter would he allowed 
to do so on terms offered by the landlord, which he could fix at his discretion. The 
additional revenue, which might have been derived if the land had been temporarily 
settled, was now dissipated among a large number of intermediate interests 
between the landlord und the tiller. 

Mr. Marr gave an example where as many as 114 interests intervened betweeu 
the landlord and the cultivator. 

Sir John Simon : Cannot this margin be captured by some sort of cosh ? 

Sir P. C. Mitter : We can and we have captured this by the imposition of 
chaukidari and other local cesses te the extent of Rs. 154,00,000. A Bill for the im¬ 
position of n further cess of one crore for primary education i> cun now before 
the Bengal Legislative Council. This cess, however, docs not benefit the provincial 
revenues. portion of it may be available for the expenditure of local bodies! 
but none of it is available for the purpose of the provincial Government. 

Sir John Simon : But surely since this cess can place more funds at the 
disposal of local bodies for expenditure on education, it should give some relief 
to the provincial revenues by reducing their grants to local bodies for this purpose ’ 

Mr. Marr : People do not look upon this like that. If the Government is able 
to devote more money to primary education that would encourage the people to 
stand an ^xtra cess but unless the Government’s share of contribution m increased 
in proportion to the public’s share, they won’t like the imposition of more ocas. 

Sir. P. C. Mitter : No Legislative Council would he prepared to vote ir unless 
Government provided its share. 

Sir John Simon : That is a constitutional maxim—grievances before supplies. 

Sir P. C. Mitter : They say that in other provinces a certain percentage of iho 
expenditure is provided by the State and a certain percentage provided by rh e 
people and ask wny thev should be treated differently. 

Sir P. C. HA told Lord Burnham that n professional tax 
in municipal areas and in areas where union boards had bi-cn t-inbliBhed. but .then 
most professional men lived in the cities and not in the ruial areas. 

31 at January—The Commiaaion at Rangoon 

The Simon Commission with the Cenwa! Committee left Calcutta on the euh 
lanunry and arrived at Rangoon on the 2 «ph There was paru.il hartal in the < i lv 
and business was carried on as usuil in ail quarters with the exception «>f * /c , v 
Mar war i shops which were closed. Posters with the words Simon, go back** w .*rc 
noticed pasted all over the city There was mo demonstration m the streets *5 
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Simon Commission and the Central Committee drove off to the residences of their 
respective hosts 

The Conference sat in public on the 31st in the new Medical •College building and . 
proceeded with the examination of Mr. j. j. Anderson, Commissioner of Tennasserim 
Division. Examined by Sir John Simon, the witness said that Burma was not included 
m the original survey of the Montford Report and therefore the question of franchise 
and functions was gone into by a Committee presided over by Sir Federick Whyte. ' 
The Federated Shan States, the Chin Hills, the Arakan hill tracts had certain other 
areas were excluded from the control of the Burma Legislative Council. The federa¬ 
tion ranked as a divisional charge under a Commissioner who worked directly under 
the Governor, while other backward tracts were adu inistered by district officers 
under the Governor-in-Council. A contribution of Rs. 6,50,000 a year was paid from 
the Burmese exchequer to the federation and the exchequer got back about Rs. 
2,00,000 or Rs. 2,50,000 as a contribution from the Shan States. The contribution 
from the provincial funds to the federation was non-votable. Laws for the adminis¬ 
tration of the backward tracts were made by the Governor-in-Council in consultation 
with the Chiefs of the States. 

Sir John Simon and Mr. Hartshorn together elicited information regarding the 
constitution of the present Burmese legislature, which consists of 80 elected and 23 
nominated members, 13 of the latter being officials. Labour was represented by a 
single nominated member. Most of the immigrant Indian labour was concentrated 
in areas where there were the Indian constituencies. 

Mr. Rufi, a member of the Provincial Committee, informed the chairman that a 
majority of these immigrant labourers were enfranchised under the piesent rules and 
their vote exercised an effective influence over the elections from the special Indian 
c jn.siituencies. 

Sir John Simon, in his further examination of Mr. Anderson, established the fact 
that over fifty per cent, of the adult male population of Burma (excluding the Shan 
States and the backward tracts) were voters under the existing franchise. The average 
number of voters in rural constituencies for a seat was 37,000 while in urban areas 
the number of voters for a seat averaged 3,700. 

The witness, explaining the heavy weightage of representation in urban constitu¬ 
encies, said that it had been considered by the Whyte Committee that the intelli¬ 
gentsia resided almost entirely in the towns. Proceeding Mr. Anderson said that 18 
per cent, of the registered male voters and 14 per cent, of the female voters exercised 
the vote during the 1928 elections. 

Mr. Campagnac (Provincial Committee) told the chairman that a woman at 
present could not be elected to the Burmese Legislature, and that a resolution for 
giving women this right was once moved in the Council but it was opposed by the 
Government and a procession of women demonstrators had on that occassion 
inarchod to the Council but were not admitted. 

Sir John Simon remarked that he had been looking out for the explanation that 
the Burma Government had opposed such an important constitutional change as they 
thought it should be reserved for the consideration of the Statutory Commission and 
sme enough he found that statement in the Government memorandum. 

The witness informed Viscount Burnham that the Burma Legislative Council had 
not in any way tried to interfere with the administration of the Shan States or other 
arc *3 under the direct administration of the Governor except in so far as they wished 
1 hat the payment of the contribution to the expen liture of the federation from the 
provincial revenues to stop. 

Mr. Hartshorn elicited the fact that in the witness's opinion if adult franchise were 
introduced in Burma there would be no insuperable difficulties in conducting 
elections. 

Major Attlee was told that secrecy of ballot was observed at elections. The wit¬ 
ness thought that as far as elections outside Rangoon were concerned it would not be 
a fair description to say that there was a lot of corruption and intimidation and the 
. w;»s w.a lcquate successfully to cope with die work. 

Mr. Cadogan was informed that the general mass of population took no interest 
»» elections. 

Replying to U. Aung Thin the witness expressed the view that the exclusion of 
die Shan States would not in any way retard the future development of Burma on da 
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own lines. Replying to a question put b Mr. A.A. Rafi, Mr. Anderson ^ ’ that labour 
was at present as well represented as it could be under the circumstances c ^ he did 
not think that the substitution of selection for election would give better representa¬ 
tion to labour. Mr. Rafi further elicited the information that the Indian popular on 
formed 6 or 7 per cent, of the population of Burma, that this population tended to 
decrease, and that Indian labour did not compete with Burmese agricultural 
labour but on the other hand supplemented it. 

Mr. Rafi :—“Don't you think Indians fulfil an economic necessity in this province? 
The witness :—I think so." 

When the Conference re-assembled after lunch Messrs. Rafi and Campagnac 
stated that the conclusions drawn in the Government memorandum about the 
financial working of local bodies were misleading inasmuch as they were entirely 
drawn from the auditors’ annual reports and the compiler of the memorandum had 
failed to give the local bodies* version of the picture. 

The Chairman accepted the suggestion that the explanation about the working 
of the Rangoon Corporation given to the Government by the Chief Executive Officer 
of that body in the form of a letter be circulated to the members of the Conference 
so that they might draw their own conclusions. 

Sir Harisingh Gour switched back the discussion to the controversy of the separa¬ 
tion of India from Burma and got an admission from Mr. Anderson that Indian 
enterprise and labour linked with European, had contributed very largely to the 
making of modern industrial Burma He also established that Indian immigrants, 
or, at least, their children from Burman wives, were absorbed in the Burmese race. 
Sir Harisingh Gour went on to suggest that India had played a very large part in 
the political education of Burma and that, but for this influence, the political advance¬ 
ment of Burma would not have been so rapid as it had been. He also implied that 
the cry of “Burma for Burmans** was more on the part of the Government of Burma 
to cut off the province from the political influence of India. 


4th. February—Burma Chamber of Commerce 


The deputations of the Burma Chamber of Commerce and the Burma Association 
of Professionals and Businessmen, headed respectively by Messrs. F. H. Wroughton 
and Dawn, were examine 1 this morning by the Conference. 

Mr. Wrough'on, ex ruined by Sir John Simon, said that their chief complaint was 
that Burma di l not get back in services from the Central Government as much as it 
contributed. He had put the difference at seven crores per annum but had to admit 
in cross examination that the figure was very much lower. The general effect of this 
financial starvation was that Burnt 1 had r.ot been able to develop its communication 
and more money was required in every department properly to (level >p the country. 
He argued that the fiscal police which might suit India as a whole was not suitable 
to Burma. For example, the duty on hides helped India but hit Burma which pro¬ 
duced an inferior quality of hides. 

Sir John Simon summarised the recommendations of the Association of Business¬ 
men and Professionals. Both the bodies thought ihat it was not advisable to transfer 
Law and Order as the minister responsible would be liable to pressure. The elimina¬ 
tion of the official block was not desirable and the transfer of Law and Order would 
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and its improvement. ...... 

Mr. Harwood did not agree with the suggestion that drink and gambling were 
very largely responsible for crime in Burma, although he admitted that over 50 p L1 
cent, of the murders were committed on the spur of the moment. 
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Mr. Wroughton stated that Indian labour was more efficient than Burman labour. 
As a rule Burmans were averse to manual labour. 

Examined by Sir Arthur Froorn, witness said that his Chamber held the view that 
Burma must receive the same advance as other provinces of India. 

On Sir Arthur Froom’s question about the control of the* Provincial Government 
over self-governing bodies, Sir John Simon remarked that as against the policy of as 
little interference as possible in India the Central Government exercised a strong con¬ 
trol over local bodies in England. 

Mr. Rafi pointed out that local bodies did not object to sound advise but resented 
petty interference on the part of Deputy Commissioners and Commissioners. 

Witness wanted Burma to remain within the Indian Empire but to be considered 
separate, for example, for purpose of finance. Witness further stated that they want¬ 
ed safeguards for all religions and races and against the passage of discriminatory 
legislations against the commercial activity of any class. Witness agreed with the 
statement that Indians were not an economic drain in Burma but were fulfilling an 
economic necessity. Burmans were prepared to'rfemain a part of India provided they 
got a little more money to spend and provided India was not given the status of 
a self-governing dominion. In the case'of grant.of dominion rule to India Burmans 
were unanimously in favour of separation. 

Mr. Harper, Collector of Rangoon, who was specially called in to explain the 
extent of corruption at elections, gave his experiences of municipal elections held at 
Rangoon. He was of opinion that corruption existed but not to an alarming extent. 
He thought that under, th$ present circumstances, with a large number of illiterate 
voters who had only a vagpe conceptidn d( \what they wanted, the system worked 
v fairly well. \ ' % • ' \ 

Deputation of Burmese Leagues 

Ihese deputations were followed by the deputation of Burma for Burmans League 
headed by Mr. U. Mya U. and the deputation of the separation of Burma League 
headed by Mr. Hla Tun Pru. 

Examined by Sir H. *Gour/Mr.U.'Mya U T . stated that, whether or not Burma got 
Dominion Status immediately,* they wanted separation from India. They feared that 
if the immigration of Indians coptinuccLas at present the Burmese race would become 
extinct. They wanted friendly relations with India but to be independent of it. 

Air. Rafi : Why don't the Burmese fake to this very profitable business of money- 
' * lending ? v ■ * 

Lord Burnham : “The simple reason is that the Burmese have no money to lend. 
Witness : Yes. That is one of the reasons. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, 'Mr. Hla Tun Pru, said that he agreed with 
the arguments advanced by Mr. U. Mya U and added, on his behalf, that 
Ih’rma had for rruny years beetl drained by India through the payment of the war 
debt. On the ques'i m of defence, wdhness said history showed that the Burmese 
were a maritime 'ahd \rartial race and he saw no reason why in a short time under 
the guidance of British officers they should not be able to build up an army and 
navy of their own.* •Thci'r naval defence could be supplemented front the Singapore 
naval base. The C'qnf&rcnceadjourned at this stage. 

6Ub. February—Deputation of'Irifiian Interest* 

Before the examination in camera of*the Miqistef'ahd the Executive Councillors 
of the Burma Government, a deputation representing the Indian interests in Burma 
headed by Mr. N. M. Cownsjee, gavp evidence for a short time. 

rhe Deputation wanted that the number of Indian representatives in the. Burma 
Council to be raised from 9 10 16. and of the representatives*of Burma hi the Assembly 
to be raised from 3 to 9. The Deputation was opposed, to The separation of Burma 
India. The opinion among the Burmans on this question of separation was 
.divided. In tact, a minority party, with its slogan * Burma for Bujrmans*' favoured 
.reparation. The majority of parties in* Burma wpre opposed 40 the separation of 
Burma from India. The Deputation could not say. why a resolution against separa¬ 
tion had not G en moved iti the Legislative Council w.hen there Wds so much public 

opinion against the question. , s * , ' s' 
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Asked by Sir John Simo.i .ill the members of the. Provincial Committee said that a 
resolution for the separation of Burma from India would be carried, if not unanimously 
at least by a large majority in the present Council, if the Government members refrain¬ 
ed from voting. 

Mr. P. C 1 ). Chari, a member of the Deputation, was of opinion that even if a 
resolution for separation was carried in the Council that would not prove that 
public opinion was not against the question. Witness added that Indian labour 
only supplemented Burmese labour. 


Burma Women’s Deputation 


A deputation of the women of Burma was examined next for a short time by the 
Conference. The deputation was led by Miss C. Dantra, Bar at-Law and consisted 
of Miss Ma Pwa Hmoo, Bar-at-Law, Mrs. M. Fraser, Dr. Miss Ma Saw Sa, Miss 
T. T. Uice Daw, Miss Mya Shwe and Mrs. Sohora Jeejeebhoy. Miss Dantra made 
the following statement “to the gentlemen of the Joint Free Conference” :— 

“We have come before you, not as the representatives of any body or any 
organisation of women, because our grievance is one which should and ought in the 
first instance be dealt with by the Local Legislature, and consequently we have 
organised no definite deputation to come before you. But last night Sir Hari Singh 
Gour convinced us that this was an opportunity to stir up the lethargy of the Local 
Council ar.d to stimulate it to action by showing that we are in earnest, and that we 
do verily believe that we have a real case to put before you as the final tribunal of 
appeal in this matter. 

“Since 1922 women have had power to vote for members of*the Local Legislature 
on the same terms as men, but for seven years we have been denied the right to 
choose one of our own sex to represent us, and this is the case in Burma, a country 
where women have taken an active part in the public life for generations. 

‘In fact, there are none of the obstacles in Burma which are in India. We have 
no caste system and no purdah. We are not illiterate. On the contrary, we may own 
property and carry on business on the same footing as men, and there are no personal 
disabilities attached to women in Burma except this one. 

“In fact, the Burmese woman is, perhaps, \f we may venture to say so, through 
no peculiar virtue of her own, more thrifty and industrious than the Burman. Vet, 
while in India most of the provinces have enfranchised the woman completely by 
allowing them to v e as well as to sit in the Local Legislatures, in this province 
we are only partly enfranchised. 

“We are only allowed to vote for men to speak for us. This, no doubt women 
can do adequately in good many cases, and far more adequately in some, but we 
admit, though humbly, that wc have a contribution to make towards the welfare of 
the social life in the province. 

‘•We are by reason of our sex more fitted to deaf with certain problems of a social 
character* hotfsihg, health and hvgfenc, and the education of children* All these, it 
.is recognised, have a direct bearing on tlys prosperity of the country and a very direct 
bearing on the vital .problem olf crime io Burma. 

“Our main grievances are that we women' in Burma must and arc willing to 
'shoulder our responsibility towards the next generation and the welfare of the State 

in general. As things stand at. present, we are denied our contribution. Wo may 
ch ose others to speak for us, we may not bpe:»k for ourselves Wc hope that some¬ 
thing constructive will arise out of our representation by the action of the Legislature 

wlilrh ic in in a VCTV short time.*’ 
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o — W ’ °PP os * te th e fort. The processionists carried bla :k digs an 1 were 
i ; lr * j ^!» niv 2. s JX e "^ ar > Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, ex-Minister, the Hon. Ramdas 
n !rl! 1 rakasai ?* C* n being held up by the police the processionists formed 

meeting under the presidency of Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, at which Mr. 
Mudaliar spoke. There was a complete hartal in the city. 

On the 21st February the Conference examined Mr. Charles Hilton Brown, Secre¬ 
tary, Local Self-Government, who explained at length the powers functions and the 
franchise of local self-governing institutions in the presidency and the system 
oi financial grants-in-aid by Government for public works entrusted to them. 
Grant-m-aid, he said, was a sound system of financing these bodies and the local 
Government exercised sufficient checks on the administration of funds thus allocated. 
There was a tendency to let municipal dues fall in arrears but the powers of 
surcharge possessed by Government exercised a wholesome effect and things were 
really improving. He estimated that the working of 50 per cent, of the local bodies 
could be classed as satisfactory and of about 50 per cent as unsatisfactory. 

Witness explained to Mr. Cadogan the various powers of supervision and control 
over self governing bodies vested in the local Government. He was satisfied that 
these powers were quite adequate except that he would like to have the power of 
removing presidents of district and taluq boards added to them. They had had 
to supercede or, in some cases, to abolish these bodies but the proportion of those 
that had to be thus penalised was not great. Village panchayais could be made 
the lowest link in the chain o( local self-government but he did not quite see with 
Viscount Burnham how they could be utilized as electoral colleges for elections to 
bodies of a higher rank, unless there was a fundamental and radical change in 
their conception. At present they extended to less than one-third of the presidency 
and it would take a long time to push them throughout the whole of Madras 
Presidency. 

S r A. [ . Patro, President. Provincial Committee, got the admission from witness 
that the description of local bodies in the administration reports as satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory depended very largely on the officer who wrote that report. The 
unsatisfactory working of most of these bodies was due to warring factions which 
prevented the best type of men from coming in. Hie Chairman being the executive 
a great deal depended upon his personality. He did not agree that unsatisfactory 
working of these bodies was due to lack of funds 

Witness informed Mr. Khalilullah that in the system of joint electorates for local 
bodies Moslems had not been able to secure their due share of representation He 
would not say that the same applied to Indian Chris ians. 

Sir Arthur Froom was told that there was effective supervision an! co-ordination 
in the work of local self-governing bodies from the centre. 

Witness did not agree with Sir Harisingh Gour's suggestion that there was a 
demand for the formation of a provincial service for local bodies. He told Sir 
Zulfiquarali that it was premature to express any opinion as to the success or failure of 
compulsory primary education initiated by the panchayats. Mr. Brown informed Sard.ir 
Uberui that in any amending bill opportunity would be taken to remove the present 
disability on women seeking election to the Madras Corporation. 

Mr. Slater’* Evidence 

Mr. S. PI. Slater, Labour Commissioner, examined by Mr. Hartshorn said that 
the total industrial labour population, according to the 1921 census, was two millions 
and a half n Madras Presidency. This included women and children. In Madras. 
City the number of actual workers was 40,000 and there were about too,000 in the 
unorgarMseil industries. There was no standardisation of wages oj of work but 
roughly speaking, a skilled artisan earned between Rs. 22-8 and Rs. 25 per month 
and the unskilled labourer about ten to twelve annas per day in Madras City In 
rural areas the standard of wages of skilled labour was much the same possibly 
between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 per rnon f h but in the case of unskilled labour it varied 
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while. With regard to the unorganised labouring class and depressed classes, 
he thought the best way to provide representation for them would be to lower the 
franchise qualification aftd thus bring in a large number of these. 

' The Police Commissioner’s Evidence 

- Before the Conference rose for the day Messrs. F. A. Hamilton and C. B. 
Cunningham, Police Inspector-General and Commissioner of Police .respectively, 
were examined for a short time with regard to the transfer of the Police Department 
to the control of a'responsible minister. They were both of. opinion that if all other 
departments "were transferred the police should also be transferred as otherwise 
it would be placed in an unenviable poisition. They made this recommendation 
on the understanding that all the other departments were transferred without 
exception and that European recruitment continued as at present. 

Witnesses told Lord Strathcona that there would be a certain amount of efficiency 
when the proportion of Indians and Europeans recommended by the Lee Commission 
was reached. Witness wanted the Imperial Police to continue to hold its commission 
from the Secretary of State. 


1st March—Deputation of S. I. Liberal Federation. 

The deputations of the South Indian Liberal Federation, Madras, and Ganjam 
District Peoples Association, were headed respectively by Mr. A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, President, Madras-Corporation, and Mr. Koka Apparao Naidu MudaJiar, 
who was also the spokesman for both. 

Mr. Mudaliar stated that dyarchy was unworkable and therefore recommended 
the establishment of provincial autonomy with an executive responsible to the 
legislature in this provinces, the creation of a responsible executive in the Central 
Government in the departments other than those of the Array, Navy. Foreign and 
Political, and other allied subjects He would remove these subjects entirely from 
the purview of the Legislative Assembly which would not be allowed even to vo:e 
on thb grants for these subjects. 

A joint sitting of the Council ofSt.uc and the Princes Chamber should have the 
right of discussing these grants. The Central Government should continue to 
exercise powers of general superintendence and control over provincial Government 
with regard to certain subjects of all India importance. 

There was a difference of opinion between the Liberal Federation and the Gam i n 
Association with regard to checks on the provincial legislatures Th< Federation 
thought that the Governor should continue to exerewe his present powers of interven 
lion in cases of emergency. The Association held that second chambers should bo 
created in the provinces to keep .1 check on the popular house. 

Mr. Mudaliar admitted to Sir H. Gour that he proposed to establish dyarchy in the 
centre when he was proposing its abolition in the provinces, but maintained that 
under the circumstances there was no escape from it. This must be resorted to at 
least for a period of ten years. Mr. Mud iliar was strongly of opinion that the sepa¬ 
rate electorates should continue for the minorities until they themselves ask tor joint 
electorates. On the question of franchise it was recommended that the qo.il’fi ation 
should be substantially lowered to make an advance towards he ideal of adult 
franchise. 

Deputation of Indian ChrUtian* 


A deputation of five under the leadership, of Rao B.ihadur f nne Appa.^u.. net 

gave evidence on behalf of the In . the claim of .‘he Christian commu 

Examined by Col. Lane Fox-new V h ^ ri ,, ;i le that gave Modem, 
imy to seven seats on the local leg sUKtre lhc p0jUlla , jon of fh . ,, resi . 
thirteen seat*. Chr.s'iam forme-jjist three P were far more advanced than 

-le.Ry.wnM h was h^lf that of Moslems Cl rcp.csonution of 

Moslems m the matter of education. Me ^ « 

• in Christians in the higher public services ■ ^ T( J • n "> the 

population on the Mrer.gth of their better educational <| Mhfi..nt s Th „ equate 
representation on local bodies was also advocated. \\ itt.e.»s woul . the a division 
qf the seats reserved for Indian Christians be-ween i rotestants and C atholn . 



After lunch Major Atlee and Colonel Lane Fox received the deputation of Madras 
lc J ala Makajana Sangam on behalf of the Commission. 

Mr. P. Ramanatham, who headed the deputation, stated that separate communal 
electorates were highly objectionable. The system of polling of votes of illiterates 
through polling officers led to the exploitation of the reforms by men of wealth to the 
exclusion of men of brains. Replying to Major Atlee witness held that All-India 
Services must continue. They should in future be called services of the Commonwealth 
of India. 

Deputation of Catholic Indians 

The deputation of the Catholic Indian Association of Southern India, headed 
by Mr. Arpudhaswamy Oydayar was next examined. Witness urged upon the 
conference that the basis of the franchise should continue to be a property quali¬ 
fication, literacy in the vernacular languages being made an alternative qualification. 
They had no objection to a slight lowering of the franchise hut they strongly advocated 
the retention of the existing communal electorates They favoured the present system 
of indirect elections to diblrict boards of the presidency being substitute \ by direct 
elections. 

Witness was opposed to the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, 
especially to the formation of separate Tamil and An Ihra provinces. The strength 
of the local legislature should be raised to about three hundred members. 

He pressed for adequate and effective representation of his community on the 
legislatures, both local and central. To avoid strife between Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants, it was suggested that sea's allocated to the Christian community should be 
equally divided between these two sects. 

Deputation of Depressed Class Christians 

T e la'it deputation of the day was from the Depressed Class Christians, headed 
hv Mr. Ghaparkasham. They pleaded for the ex ension of the same privileges to 
«>pre* d cl ns Christians as were enjoyed by the Hindu depressed classes. They 
complained that they were not treated as brother Christians by higher class 
Christians. This differentiation extended even to the churches. 

They felt that they wer not being properly representated by representatives of 
the Indian Christians and, therefore, they would like to merge themselves with the 
general clc tori c where they would be able to make their influence felt. Candidates 
returned through general constituencies would protect their interests because the*/ 
would be under an obligation to them, having been returned with the help of 
their votes. The present franchise was satisfactory and need not be interfered 
with. 

14tb. March—The Commission at Nagpur 

The Simon Commission and the Indian Committee without the provincial wing 
rntcre 1 ia-<}ay upon their constitutional inquiry into the administration of the Cenral 
Provinces. They were assisted by Mr. H. C Gowin. Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment, who supplied the data about the working of the refor ns in the Central Provinces 
in relation to Berar. 

Sir John Sitnon mainlv concentrated his attention in the beginning on getting a 
picture of-h administration and clearly brought nut the particular position of Berar 
in T : adminisir; ion of the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Gowaii explained in detail how Berar was administered. T aws enacted by 
the C. P. Council were applied to Berar with modifications to suit local circumstances 
with the previous sanction of the Governor General-in- Council. The B^rar Legislative 
Comm/ e w is nercly an advisory body and the Governor Gencral-in-Council ap¬ 
prove! of i s rcromrnendfttions whenever possible. The inclusion of Berar in the 
aduunstrnti n was a financial gain to C. P and the people of Berar preferred to re¬ 
in; in in Hri* *h India rather than revert to the Nizam’s dominions. 

1 oI> V a I interest in to-day’s examination centred robnd a question of Sir John 
Simon who pointed out the general t ndency of the C. P. legislators to reject demands 
on the reserved side which Were very essential for carrying on the administration. 
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Dr. Gour asked if it was not a fact that these cuts were moved 
vances against the reserve side of Government ; ’ . 

Mr Gowan, though reluctant to agree fully, said that the legislators now realised 
that their grievances could be brought home to Government by moving token cuts. 

* Mr Gown told Colonel Lane-Fox, that dyarchy did not work wellm C. F. because 
oftbe domination of Swarajists and of no-confidence motions which were very often 

moved against Ministers. This was the first province in India to work on the basfc of 

joint responsibility of Ministers. , , . 

Answering Dr. Gour, witness admitted there was a demand for permanent settle- 
ment or at .least for a long term settlement and that Government had agreed partially 

to meet this demand. ~ . r ~ n 

Dr. Gour asked how long it would lake to have a High Court for C. I . 

Mr. Gowan pointed out that the status of die province had to be raised, as also 
the salaries of the members of the Executive Council, under Schedule -. of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act. Till then it was not possible to create a High Court for the 
province. 

15 th March—Moslem Deputation 


A Deputation of Moslems headed by Khan Bahadur Villayatullah gave evidence 
on this day before the Conference. Examined by Sir John Simon, Khan Bahadur 
Villayatullah said that Moslems got 7 seats out of a total of 5° elected 
seats in the local Legislative Council, but claimed more seats in order that 
tern representation may be adequate and effective. Witness claimed 

adequate representation for Ids community in the Central Legislature as 
well as a fair share of the jobs in public services. A certain ft of 

jobs should, lie sai 1 , be secured to Moslems through a provision in the parliamentary 
statute governing the constitution of India. If that was not possib»e they left it to the 
Commission to devise mean for safeguarding the interests of Moslems in public 


V ICO. - • | • - 

Sir John Simon gave figures to show that Mosicm, had 25 out of 100 jobs in the 
provincial executive service, o out of 138 in the judicial service and 5 out ol 19 in the 
provincial police service. Sir John pointed out to witness that laese figures did not 
show that the Moslem element was being eliminated. 

The deputation was not opposed to the grant of provincial autonomy provided 
there were the necessary safeguards to protect the interests of all minorities. Asa 
matter of fact they would like to have a third party to see justice done to minorities 
as long as they did not reach the level of advanced communities. 


% Depre*sed Classes' Deputation 

A joint deputation of the depressed classes then waited on the Conference. 
Mf" Gavai who headed the deputation, stated that the two chief <bpressed classes 
in the province were Manas and Chamars, the former numbering £82,000 ami the 
later 11 71 000. Examined by Mr. M. C. Rajah, the depressed < Kisses* representative on 
he Central Committee, witness stated that they wanted separate electorates in order to 
secure adequate representation in Legislatures In public services he wanted re pre¬ 
servation in proportion to the population strer. r h. Hiere was, be said, pobt cal back¬ 
ground to all social disabilities under which the depressed classes laboured. 


• C. P.' Non-Brahmins' Deputation 

. , , .1 _ rvnfral Provinces and Bcrar non Brahmin Pnlvir I 

. A deputation of c.‘ Nm.lu as tl.e spoken,an bite r!,- cocaine,I 

Ass'ictation wuh Ra jn t]|C provinces, through intrigues, by-the tmnU 

of the exploitation of all cl. ^ )(ia lira i mi j 1)s He went so f.v ,14 lo 

but well organised community or at an ^ ^ b j r 

ehttpcierise.thls classes a menace of'this community, the R.d Bahadur 

In order to escape-from , rient should consisi ol a Govetnor with an 
suggested that the Provincial G«m * European and three Indians, re pro-,. „iv 
. ' Execmive Council of iotp members. c b ,g, w3 , to be responsible,' i o. i„ 
all interests and all coramum'i t». ^ Parliament iu a period of ten 

Provincial Legislature,-, but to ,h ' .fh 'ned that electors would become ( cli-. lle i 
Dttnng\his period of leu years witness nop eJ t u ‘ " etl 
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V?°harash?r ^Brihrnin^ f POlit ', CUl va!ue of their votes - He would also like to bar the 
He die aftnl ^ b / ? ,ng ,etu / ned fro ™ wal constituencies to the Council. 

h,i judgeships going 10 

wlien there was no popular control at all as the witness suggested 

nnn V n,T- i ld not . wan ‘ thc Public to be exploited by Brahmins during the time that 
non-Brnlunii.s an 1 others were being politically educated. The Rai Bahadur 
JV” v -.' • ; 1D i. ed statutory provision in the constitution giving to the depressed classes 
i'e rig it of entry into Hindu temples. He wanted the minimum percentage of 
Europeans in services to be fixed, but would not suggest any definite figure 
He went on to suggest that the franchise should be extended to all who had an 
income of Rs. 120 per month. 

Mr. Houghtons* Evidence 

Mr. N. J. Roughton, Financial Secretary to the Central Provinces Government 
was next examined by the Conference. He traced in detail the history of the formula 
fixing oo to 40 as the ratio of the expenditure in the Central Provinces and Berar res¬ 
pectively. In 1923 24 the ratio of expondiluie in the two areas was 73 to 27 but thev 
had gradually worked up to a 62 to 38 ratio. W.tness was hoping that this 
year they would be able to work up to a 60 to 40 ratio, but the su iden famine in the 
northern part of the province had upset their calculations 

D.scussing the Meston Settlement with reference to the Central Provinces Gov¬ 
ernment dr. Roughton said the revenue of the province had gone up from 494 lakhs 
t 554 lal.ns during the pcr.od that had elapsed since that Settlement was arrived at 
and the leads of revenue in the province were inelastic largely due to the restriction 
of time limit and percentage limit on the revision of land revenue. 

Excise was a contracting rather than an expanding source of revenue. They 
had raised an additional revenue to make the two ends meet by increasing the 
city on stamps temporarily for three years. He expected an increase of three lakhs 
cf rupees in ihc revenue this year. 

Sir John Simon comparing the expenditure per million of the population in C P 
with the other provinces on the nation building departments remarked that it was 
rather lov m this province. 

Mr. Roughton : “We have to cut our coat according to our cloth.” For giving 
increased spending power to transferred departments he suggested that fresh taxation 
should be imposed. Mr. Roughton did not consider the Meston Settlemetu as a 
satisfactory arrangement and was of opinion that some readjustments were necessary in 
t,,e d-reetton of giving more assistance to more backward provinces. The possible wav 
" increasing central revenues out of which this Assistance could be given he sil l 
was to increase salt tax and levy death duties. 6 1 ’ 


This closed the public sillirw o( the Conference. The Commission thci. left fur 
Delhi .v.vumg there on the 18th March and held final sittings between the 21st 
March and the 4th April when the members of the Government of India gave 
them the benefit of their views and a final Conference was held with the Provincial 
Committees. They left for Engl nd 011 the 13th April and re-assembled in Loudon 
on tl e 7ih Jum* and during the folluwing six weeks they held joint sittings with the 
Central Committee ior the elucidation of questions connected wLh the Armv in 
India, the Secretary of State aud other matters. y 

J ho work of the Commission being now completed, it adjourned to pre >arc find 
reports The report of the Central Committee came out earlier, being published on 
il 2 , . December 1929. In the following pages we give important extracts from the 

icpuri and a summary of recommendations. 


the Central Committee Report 


The report of the Indian Central Committee which co-operated with the Simon 
Commission was published on the 23 rd December 1929 - The Committee consisted of 
Sir Sankaran Xair (Chairman), Sir Arthur Froom, Raja Nawab AIL Khan. Sard a r 
Shivdev Singh Uberoi, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Dr. Suhrawardy. 
Mr. M. C. Rajah and Mr. Kikabhai Prcmchand. The Committee was appointed in 
September 1928 . 

The report runs to 388 pages but the main report extends ordy to about 72 
pages, the rest being taken up by the dissenting minutes and explanatory notes of 
the members. The Committee requested His Excellency the Viceroy to “take the 
necessary steps to forward the report and make it available to the British Parlia- 
ment.” They further observed : “We do not desire that our report should be 
published as an annexe to the report of the Statutory Commission.’' The following 
arc important extracts from the report 

Relations Of Ministers With Executive Councillors ' 

It had been the intention of the authors of the reformed constitution that the 
two halves of the Government, while consulting together, should bo separately 
responsible for their own spheres. In practice, however, the result was far different. 
One consequence of the relationship between the two halves of the Government was 
that they found themselves, in some respects, mutually dependent upon one another. 
The ministers found it convenient to cultivate friendly relations with the official 
bloc, upon which they could generally rely, and on which they were Hmu-rimei 
dependent for their retention of office. On the part of the other half of Govern¬ 
ment, there was a natural disinclination to rely on the extraordinary powers vested 
in the Governor and to arrange an amicable nmlug vivcn<U with the \iinistcrs. Ah 
a consequence, the Ministers learnt to rdy upon the official bloc and inevitably 
came to be regarded as, in some respects, a part of the bureaucratic government ami 
jointly responsib i them. One effect of this was to loosen the ties which 
bound Ministers to their followers. While the Ministers looked to the official bloc 
for support, their followers doomed it unnecessary to yield consistent support to 
their leaders ; nor did they fed the necessity for any rigid system of the formation 
of regular political parties*; and it is one of tho strongest criticisms that may bo 
advanced against the vstem of dyarchy that it has done little, it anything, to foster 
ilu* growth ^of political*parties. On the reserved half this relationship resulted inevi¬ 
tably in a certain vacillation and lack of consistency. When! circtiaistances tendered 
it desirable that the support, of the Ministry should be secured for a particular policy, 
the latter were sometimes in a position to secure u modification of the j»olicy of tin 
reserved half as the price of their support. 


Reaction of Dyarchy on the Electorate 
The Legislature was representative of a small electorate untrained in the arts 
of Helf-govcnimont. The natural ignorance of the voters was however in 
respects eompt nested for by an organisation which lent itself readily to political 
usage. Throughout India the masses of the people am accustomed to !■ 'k h> 
lers of their various sommunities for guidance in man) of the ordiu 
irs of their daily life. At election time, therefore, the task «>( the candidate* 
waB, iu some respects, simplified. They dealt with the leaders of llm diffierrnt, 
communities while the latter, m turn, explained matters to their tcWlt/wcrs and ‘ 
influ direction uf their \utes. ^ ll J;} lc hand, the system of dyarchy 

involved candidates in certain difficulties. The clnef inti i*. *. o t lie average voter 
throughout the greater part of India was m I "; llt0 ^ : i l ' ‘f i/ 11 ,, !, H ; 1 \ UI V V w 

Of m Berenuf and Irrigation Departmenta or ^01 «tcd » h ", "' ;l ' •«.. 

of justice ; and hence there was in many tiartrt ‘J. ;) ,, (| 

electors to regard iheir local renroijeoUUVc■ i lit her u> u UiaiinU tli rough Hindi io 
obtain redress of (heir grievances against the reserved deput incuts than u . 

ri'pri-HceUitivL' whose duty it whs to cue for “ To"'7hil" 

responsibility hud beau cutruated to the S°" " "if 

dyarchy wiw calculated m L'ive the average voter a totally inootroet idea 
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Further evil consequences resulted from the fact that the local legislatures 
n:'d no direct responsibility for those departments which concern the most vital 
interests of the electors.. There, was a not unnatural tendency on the part of the 
latter to regard the Ministers as of inferior status to the members of the Executive 
Council and to adopt an attitude of irresponsibility towards the new system of 
government. However wrongly they might exercise the franchise the bureaucracy 
was there to see that no real harm befell them. Thus, from the very earliest days 
of responsible government, the voter was deprived of the most powerful incentive 
to a wise and responsible use of his vote, because his most immediate interests 
were not involved in the exercise of the franchise. 

Working of Dyarchy 

In spite of defects inherent in the system and of difficulties arising from circums¬ 
tances beyond control, a surprising amount of success may be claimed for the new 
system of government. In all the provinces, save the Central Provinces and to a 
lesser extent, in Bengal, men of good-will have been found prepared to give dyarchy 
a fair trial, however short it may have fallen of their aspirations. Inside the legis¬ 
lative councils the forms and conventions of parliamentary procedure have been 
readily adopted. Debates have, as a rule, been conducted at a high level both of 
eloquence and of decorum. The record of legislation passed is one that bears tribute 
to the enthusiasm with w'hich the new' legislatures have approached their task. The 
spr'u<j of education, the development of co-operative societies, the increased provision 
1 relief, are largely due to the influence and, indeed, the pressure exerted by 
i he legislatures. If in some cases there has been a disinclination to impose fresh 
taxation it must be borne in mind that the ministers have had no real financial res¬ 
ponsibility and further that the provinces have been labouring under a sense of grie- 
sante against the Central Government in connection with the Meston settlement. In 
lion connection we may point out that as long as there is a distinction between 
reserved and transferred subjects, provincial legislatures may be expected to be more 
ready to make financial provision for the latter than for the former. In some res¬ 
ists, therefore, the reserved departments have lost more through the naUiral hostili¬ 
ty or indii of the legislatures than they have gained through a protection that 

has often proved illusory. 

Growth of Education 

Dealing with the progress of education the Committee remark 

With the passing of the Government of India Act of 1919 , education became 
u transferred subject, in charge of a minister responsible to the council. Forthwith 
education became the special care of the councils and a powerful impetus was given 
to its expansion. By 1927 the number of ptipils : i scho lb rbse to 9.24 

millions, an increase of 44.4 per cent during the decade. The expenditure op 
primary education. which amounted to only 0.90 crorfes in 1 S 92 . and gradually 
rose to 2.03 crorcs in 1917 , jumped, during the next decade, to ( 3.95 crorcs, ah in¬ 
crease of 237 per cent. Large sums were demanded by the ministers and v'Oted 
gladly by the ]• gislative councils. With the exception of Burma, all the provinces 
a < i pu d the principle of compulsion in the matter of primary education.’ 

Hu* Committee then review the progress of secondary and higher education and 
remark- 

‘We arc of opinion that these facts constitute a complete vindication of and eon- 
cbiRjvc urgument for carrying forward to its final ft age a system which has pro¬ 
duced these results. The meagre progress achieved in the pre-ltd rm period, flu* 
phenomenal expansion of education since its transfer to responsible ministers, the 
teen ,intend, displayed by all sections of the community in their own (duration 
and the sa orifices made by them in that behalf are factors which we think more 
than fulfil the tent which we started to apply. Wc arc away: that there is much 
watte and iridkrdivent&s, that the resubs have not always be< u commensurate with 
•he cOort. Th». rapidity of the advance has led to bofeds >t oronni-ation which 
call for a remedy before the full fruit of the cfloris is leaped. But the defects arc 
unavoidable in the early stages of such a gigantic effort. Given time to take stock 
.4 the tuation we have no doubt that those who have shown such enthusiasm for 
Bn can c will not allow their sacrifices to be in ' liu. Wc arc therefore not dismayed 
by the. debit side of the account. What is essential, in our opinion, is the fact that 
tb- Hud !<_*jj transfer of responsibility from the bureaucracy to the people of-the eoitu- 
lT y * yd to no shrinking on the pari id the la! ft r, but rail-- • to u keen determinnfion 
to seui the opportunity and to tuni ii into splendid achievement.* 
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The committee then review the development of representative institutions and 
remark ns bellow on the working of local bodies : 

‘We find that the working of local bodies in recent years has been subjected to 
adverse criticism ; but it does not appear to be sufficiently realised by the critics that 
responsibility was suddenly transferred from trained officers, supported by adequate 
technical staff and with th'c resources of the revenue department generally at then 
disposal for purposes of inspection and check, to unofficial bodies operating in some 
cases with inadequate technical staff and in an atmostphere charged with resentment 
against, and suspicion of, official control. . Where in tire first yens of the reformed 
constitution, advice from experienced officials might have been of gri^t value .0 local 
bodies, the condition were such thai the latter wore as little likely to ask for 
the. former were certain to feci diffident in offering it. Circumstances thus combi net. 
to render the task of local bodies, in these first years of their emancipation from 
official control, one of unexampled difficulty. It would be unsafe, as well as unfit , 
to attempt to draw too definite conclusions as to the future.of local self-government 
front the 1 history of the past 11111c years. To us the wonder is, not that these bouic-' 
should have failed in some instances to maintain their former efficimcy, but that 
their general level of working should have remained so high. Many of the defu's. 
in our opinion, wore the inevitable result of the suddenness with which the^ transi¬ 
tion from official tutelage to complete freedom was made. They do not connote an 
inability on the part of the people to manage their own aflairs through the medium 
of representative institutions. 

The Dyarchy 

The nine provinces ace now governed by a divided Executive, the Governorda- 
Oouncil controlling 1 ubjccto While the Goveruor with Min “ tcrs lb r ^f' 

ponsiblo for the transferred subjects.. The alternative b '' “. r £ 

dyarchy whether In its present or m a modified form, or to abolish tho distinction 

between reserved and transferred subjects and set up a unitary form of * 

The present system wa^ devised as a temporary expedient it is highly 

artificial, has many inherent defects and involves grave disadvantages. 


That 


artificial lias mauv mill* rent uck-cim mm 

I he system ha- worked even moderately well since its inception is a tribute to the 
men who have worked it. rather than an argument in favour of its continuance. I he 
King's Government : ft 


continuance of dyarchy. The Bombay Provincial Committee would retain the depart 
me t or Law ami Order as a reserved subject only for a period of five years alter 
will ‘h it should he open to the provinua legislature to demand the transfer of bis 
remnant of dyarchy, to the coutrol of responsible lmmsterH. The United Pro¬ 
vince* Government, while recommending the retention of a modified system of dyarchy, 
would widen the field of responsibility by Lhe transfer of further subjects. 


Unitary System Of Government Recommended 



rceerv- 

“Y" 1 -w..i -w ~. abolished and that all subjects bn'o those 

cd and transferred »ul Juts bl provincial. The only exception we 

specifically claaeihed as centia. ^ ■ Rengal. following the fceomn\etmti»m 

would make o this general rule * ™ law and order in .-barge of a mend r*r 

of the local Government, we would lL u 
not dirwatlv responsible to the legist 11 it. 

STUENGn. urTimCvnixE. 

...... , ..adit ions and the recommendations of i he 

pa cpi. 'literalion of the local recommend thm the ertblm l" 

vanou., provincial (iovcrnmcills and eof jx in , lu r.iUcl I’Vm in.,.. 
lmuld toiihi-i of eight ministers in 1 > \i:\ vxr am i Orissa , m o 11 

Bombay, Bengal the Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar ana Uiiwa nnd Asstun 
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and three in the Central Provinces. The ministers should be appointed by the 
Governor in the manner indicated in the next paragraph ; and except in one 
instance referred to hereafter, either be elected members of the local Legislatures 
or obtain seats therein within six months from the date of appointment. We do 
not accept the suggestion that they should be elected by the Legislature. 

Joint Responsibility 

It is an essential feature of our scheme that there should be joint responsibility 
in the Cabinet. We therefore recommend that in appointing the ministers the 
Governor should follow the English constitutional practice of selecting the Cnict 
Minister and appointing the other ministers on his recommendation. It vras 
suggested in the course of our deliberations that the Governor should appoint, 
the minister in consultation with the Chief Minister but not necessarily on Ins 
recommendations. This however would in our opinion be incompatible with joint 
responsibility since it is essential for the latter that the Chief Minister should be 
in a position to select colleagues whom he has confidence and not be compelled 

to accept men chosen by the Governor. 

Question of a Muslim Minister 

The desire of the Muslim community for a share in the Executive Government 
of the country is natural and has our entire sympathy. We believe that no wise 
Minister will ignore the accession of strength which the inclusion of a Muslim 
member will bring to his cabinet. It is probable that the exigencies of the parlia¬ 
mentary situation will make the inclusion of a Muslim Minister in the Cabinet 
virtually certain in most provinces. In any case it is very improbable that the 
position accorded to the community in this respect, during the past ten years will 
ne lightly ignored in the formation of future ministries* But a Statutory provision 
for tno appointment of a Muslim, irrespective of his capacity and the parkameotary 
support he is able to command, is, in our opinion, impossible of acceptance. 

The admission of such a claim would give rise to similar claims from other 
communities and interests, which it would oc difficult to ignore. Such an appoint¬ 
ment would be inconsistent with the assumption of joint responsibility by the 
Cabinet and lie destructive of its solidarity. In the words of the Punjab Committee, 
the selection of ministers irrespective of party considerations “would cut at the 
very root of the principle of responsible government’’. The argument relating to 
Muslim endowments appears to us to bo particularly dangerous. These endowments 
are at present adjudicated upon by judges irrespective of their religion. If the argu¬ 
ment were sound that a Muhammadan minister alone should deal with them on the 
c ,r "uitiv»» side, it might bo claimed with equal force that a Muhammadan judge alone 
i liould be capable of. handling them on the judicial side—a claim which has never 
been made and would, if allowed, be subversive of sound government. We, there¬ 
fore. find ourselves unable to accept the proposal. 

Working Of The Cabinet 

With regard to the internal working of the Cabinet, wo propose that the Chief 
Minister should pi- ude at the meetings and, save in Ben cal in one particular respect, 
distribute the portfolios amongst the members of the Cabinet. He may appoint a 
member to pn side in his absence, and such member will be the Vice-President of 
the Cabinet md pn,: i all the powers of tlu- Chief Minister for the time being. It. 
should bo within the discretion of the Chief Minister to appoint, an official as 
fsfvretanr to ihv Cabinet, who should work under hi orders or. in his absence, under 
those of tho Vic*'-Pr. .:idoot. Rules for the transaction of 1 ie bu m* s of the local 
government honld be prepared by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for 
his approval, and should become operative to the extent of such approval. 

The Governor 

It follow? from our proposals regarding the constitution of the Cabinet that, the 
Gov riiOr will not boa member of it. It is desirable that the Governor, as a dir^l 
reprtvu nt.iiivc of the King-Emperor, should not become ‘ be subject of criticism in 
th<*'legislative Council, as would ■ .. U I is directly connected with tho 

dr* idotu, < ! the Cabinet. There, is. however, a more weighty reason for his exclusion. 

Hr transit ion fiomthe present dyareliieal constitution to full responsible govern - 
.. iu the provinces necessitates tie retention of certain extraordinary powers in 
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the bauds of the Governor. It is essential for the proper exercise of those powers 
that the Governor should be placed outside and above the Cabinet. Jr. is our lu.' e 
that with il>- growth of responsible government in the provinces the exercise of hose 
powers will gradually fall into desuetude, leaving the Governor ultimately in the 
position of a constitutional ruler. The consummation of this ideal will be retarded 
rather than advanced by placing the Governor in the Cabinet. 


Law and Order in Bengal 

The exception wo have made in paragraph 42 relates to the portfolio of Law and 
Order in Bengal. Owing to the existence of acute communal tension in that province 
and its repercussions on the administration, a section of the Government of Bengal 
is of opinion that the handing over of the portfolio of Law ami Ordei to an elected 
minister, responsible to the Council, would create “a large measure of distrust and 
apprehension, which would be unfavourable to the advance of the province”. The 
Government of Bengal, therefore, recommend that the portfolio in question should be 
placed in the hands of an official minister, appointed by the Governor, The Govern¬ 
ment., including this official member, should, they suggest, be unitary in character, 
and proposals connected with the department of* Law and Order which come before 
the Legislative Council should have been approved by the Government as a whole. 

YVe are impressed with the danger pointed out. but apprehend that the solution 
recommended by the Government of Bengal would be unworkable and would make 
the position ol the official minister vis-a-vis the members of the Cabinet and the 
Legislature full of difficulty. The alternative suggested by the Provincial Committee, 
namely, that of safe-guarding the administration of the department of Law and 
( >n(cr by an elected minister by associating with him a board composed on commu- 
nal lines, does not commend itself to us as either feasible or satisfactory. We have 
already recommended that Law and Order should not be a transferred subject in 
ijcugal. In pursuance of this recommendation we now propose that the portfolio 
spoil I cl be placed in charge of a member—not necessarily an official—appoint'd hy t!v 
Governor. He will on appointment become an rx-officio ’mi nber of the l 

‘■’1 L hut will not, oj course, be responsible to it. Save in ibis respect wi 
commend that the constitution and the working of the Cabinet in Bengal should 
follow the general lines laid down for the other provinces. 


Stability or Ministries 

A question which has engaged our special attention is the desirability of guarding 
against the risk of too frequant changes of ministries. Various methods have been 
Bugge I 1 which this end might be attained. The imarican model—an executive 
appointed for a fixed period—we have rejected as bring mounted to Indian condi¬ 
tions and inconsistent with the form of government which wo desire to see c tah- 
lished. Our object is to givo the min. tors reasonable security of tenure while 
ensuring that power to remove them shall be exercisable bv tin legislature when 
they have ceased to have its confidence. We, therefore, consider that adequate notice 
should be given before anv motion of want of confidence is introduced. This pre¬ 
vision will ensure that all members of the legislature will have n reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to attend. We further consider that no motion of want of confide,tee -h.-.nld 
entail the resignation of a ministry unless two*thirds of the members pr-.m vote in 
favour of it. 


Salaries of Ministers 


Following the almost unanimous recommendation of the provincial Govcri mrnt* 
and Committees, we recommend that the salaries of minister* and of the lUrM\l»nt of 
the Council should be fixed by an Act of the local ^ legislature. We ni< nwnro that 
the reduction of salary by a vote of the legislature is one of the gnu tally nr<rpo<l 
methods of bringing censure Jon a minister^and of removing him faun office. But 
under our proposal it will be open to tbc legislature to secure this <nd by refusal 
or reduction of the grants required for the administration of a department. 


. AIUN J T 


■ The Governor And Th 
The Governor of the province should, we consider, cxoivua the ordinary input j, 
ttonal power of dismissing the Cabinet ; but we would not v;-t in him jmy cm, 
to dismi Ban individual minis!**. *s has been proposed m H0I 
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British dominions. The power of the Governor to override the Cabinet we would 
restrict and confine within prescribed limits. For the purpose of .maintaining peace 
and tranquillity in a province we consider that it should be open to the Governor 
(o take any steps and, if necessary, issue orders in the name of the Government of 
the province to preserve peace and order. Where the Governor considers that an, 
order issued by a minister should be overruled for the purpose of maintaining 
peace and tranquillity, he should have the power to do so. Similarly, where no 
order has been issued by a minister, the Governor should have the power to issue 
any order necessary in his opinion for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity. In 
this connection wo"consider that it should bo open to the Governor to direct or 
prohibit the transfer of any district magistrate or district superintendent of police 
to and from any district. Apart from matters connected with the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity, we consider that the Governor should be given <ho power lo 
rerrido tin duel ion of th< majority of thn Gabihot. Tf. however, he differs from th • 
Cabinet on any question affecting pi) the religion or the religious rites of any class 
of British subjects i. British India; (b) any central subject; or (c) the interests of 
another province, he should have the power to refer the question to the Governor- 
General, whose decision shall be final. 


Size Of Electorate 

The smallness of the electorates has been made in some quarters 
a ground of criticism 'against the Councils, and it is argued that, 

th' 1 latter become more largely representative, it would bo idle to 

think of investing them with larger powers, it. may, hpweVer, be mentioned that 
a system of parliamentary government existed in England before 1832 , although 
ti c electorate was practically confined to the upper classes; and that even after 
the Reform Act of 1832 the proportion of the population eufranehi \u h jjuin 

3 i»«r rent ; it rose to 9 per cent in 1867 and 16 per cent in 1834 . The growth 

«»f tin- electorate in other countries has been equally slow ; but the smallness 

of the electorate has nowhere precluded the exercise of self-government by the 
counfrie d. Wc can conceive of no reason why the case of India should 

Ik different. It must be borne in mind that the comparison of voters with the 

total population presents the size of the electorate in a somewhat unfavourable 
perspective.. The complete enfranchisement of women, even in leading Euro|>ean 
is of recent occurrence. In India, owing to social customs atn< 
Muslims and Hindus, the number of women enfranchised is necessarily small 
and unduly lowers the general average. A more true picture is afforded by 

< ninparin';- the electorate with the adult male population, which virtually is the 
only clasB from which it. is formed. Looked at from this point of view, the 
electorate comprises 46 per cent of the population in Burma; 11 to 13 per cent 
m Madras. Ttombay, the United Provinces, Punjab and Assam ; 9 per cent in 
j n; al : and -i per r< nt in Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Urn percc u.i pcs. except in the last two cabcp, arc not inconsiderable; but neverthe- 

:icthat n truly democratic government, such as we aim at establishing 
in onr country, is in > with the existence of a narrow franchise. Wo, 
ihrrclore. propose that a substantial increase should bo made in the size of the 
electorates. 

llu. growth of the electorate during the last ten yeai^ and the popular attitude 
towards the exorcise of the franchise, in our opinion, amply justify an advance. 

Growth of Voting 

The growth of the electorate is, less significant, of popular attitude towards 
franchise and the .reforms generally than the growth di voting. At the elections 
mi 1 lie Assembly in 1920 , 25 per cent of th^o voters in contested constituencies 
vvent io the polls; in 192 b the percentage rose tO;U. For the total electorate 
the figures in the two years were 30 per cent and 36 per cent respective iy the 
*}***■ ual percentages in certain provinces being nnicb higher, e.g., 47 in the Punjab 
tin* UuiHal Provinces and 50 in Bihar and Orissa. Polliug fur the provincial 
1 omHIs i,«« been' equally heavy, the percentages in 192 (Tranging from 89 in 
Bombay and -13 :n Madia to 'U in the Punjab. lor the contested constitiitencir-6 
m Bihar and Orissa in U'.'jfe the percentage was Cd, u remarkable figure for a 
•:oiuparati\cly bnckwurd province. 
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Adult Suffrage Impracticable 

now come to our own proposals on the subject. We are of opinion that 
adult suffrage, though in ideal to be aimed at ami reached by gradual stages, is 
impracticable at the present day. 

Committee’s Proposals 


With regard to the immediate extension of the franchise, two lines of advance 
suggest themselves, namely, to leave the question to tbe decision of the 
Councils, and secondly, to take the first step forward before the new Councils are 
constituted. Although we entertain no doubt as to the liberal intentions of the 
Councils in this behalf—the Madras Council hits already declared itself in favour 
of adult suffrage—we consider that our demand for the transfer by Parliament of 
its responsibility over the whole field of administration in the provinces to dm 
Iv i'hiiiw < ijuikmIh can bo made with greater reason if the Councils are repre-' ;;i•>- 
live of a wider electorate than less than 4 per cent of the population as at present. 
We arc further of opinion that the political education of the people can be most 
rapidly achieved through the channel of electorates and that “the gradual clc\elop- 
ment of self-governing institutions” imperatively demand that the franehi- should 
be more widely diffused than at present. Wc, therefore, recommend that the present 
electorate should be doubled immediately. Three members of the Committee, on 
the other hand , are of opinion that there should be no change in the electorate for 
a period of seven years from the coming into force of the new constitution, as 
it would be unwise to widen the electorate at the same time that extensive changes 
are made in the constitution and the powers of the Councils. 

Future Extension of the Franchise 


With regard to future extension of the franchise, we recommend that the new 
Legislative Councils should have t lie power to raise or lower the franchise at the 
« nd of their second term, provided that any change shall not be carried into client 
unless it. is passed at a special meeting of the Council and is supported by no! 
less than two-thirds oi the members present. We further recommend that unless 
a more rapid advance is made earlier in tho direction of adult suffrage, one-third 
of the adult population should be compulsorily enfranchised in 1911 ; two-thirds 

in 1951 ; and the whole in 1901. A minority of us would, however, prefer that 

ils should be given the power after the Expiry of their second term 

to increase the franchise, if they so desire, to not more than one-fourth of tl.u 
adult population and (hereafter at the same rate at the end of every two terms. 

Wc would exclude Burma from the scope of the above recommendations, since 
that province has already travelled a long way on the road to adult suffrage, the 
percentage of male voters to tho population over twenty years of age being as* high a . 
10.6. Wc, therefore, recommend that the question of further extension- of tbe 
franchise in Burma should be, left to the discretion of the Legislative Council, 


Size Of Provincial Councils 


The next question which demands our attention is the siz- and rom position ol 
t ho provincial Legislatures. The present strength of the Legislative OouucpB does not, in 
our opinion, admit of effective representation, of the various corn piling intercuts, in 
order lo make this representation more real, wo recommend that (ho : nv oi die 
constituencies should be reduced and consequently that iheir number .should be 
l aring in mind the recommendations nt the Provincial t»ovornnui»t-i 
and Communities, we suggest the following mini burs for the various provinces 


Name of Province 
Madrus . 


Bombay (excluding Sind) 

Bengal . 

United Provinces ... 

Punjab . 

Bihar and Orissa... 

C niral Provinces 

Assam . 

Burma 


Present Strength 
132 
95 
140 
123 
94 
id 
73 
53 
108 


fftOPOSRD bTRK.Ni, f H 

150 

114 

200 

182 

150 

150 

12.5 

75 


These figures, taken in conjunction 


with our recommendation for the climinati mi 
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imtecl members, involve no inconsiderable increase over the present elected 
representation in the Council. 


The Official Bloc 

The committee after quoting the views of the provincial Committees about the 
official bloc recommend 

• ^. n of the above opinions we have no hesitation in recommending that the 
oi)i< i:il b. jc should be entirely eliminated. In order however to % provide for the occasional 
appointment of experts to assist in the consideration of particular bills before the 
Council, we suggest that' the Governor should have the power to nominate not 
more than two experts for the purpose of those bills. These members should be in 
addition to the normal strength of the Council but should not have the power 
to vote. 

The nomination of non-offioial members has hitherto been justified on the.ground 
of enabling the Governor to rem dy the defects of election and secure the rcprescuta u 
linn of communities and interests which otherwise fail to obtain representation. 
A* we propose to make full provision for the representation of all such cqrh muni ties 
and interests by election, we recommend that the nomination of noil-officials 
entirely done away with. As a result of our recommendation, except tQ k the extent 
indicated iii paragraphs 19, Co, fsO and 99, the Legislative Councils will consist of 
elected members only.' '• , \ \ \ ' 

/ \ u ‘ Communal Electorates \ . s 

One of the most difficult and at the same time most pressing of the'problems 
v,iih which wo have to deal is that of communal electorates. Throughout our tour 
in India the Joint Free Conference was confronted with insistent demands for the 
'recognition of the special importance of particular communities as such, and argu¬ 
ments were put forward to support the plea that only by separate electorates or 
special representation not only in the legislatures, but also in local self-governing 
bodies, cun the dill'orent interests of each community be safeguarded. 


The Present Position 

At, present the position is that Muslims have separate electorates in eight major 
provinces, while in Burma they are included in a separate joint electorate with all 
other Indian voters. The Sikhs in the Punjab have their own electorate, as have 
Europe: ns in Madras, Bonibay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Burma ; 
Anglo-Indians in Madras, 'Bengal and Burma; Indian Christians in Madras and 
Karens in Burma. In Madrju . non-Brahmins, a majority community, are protected 
by the reservation of seats, as are Maharattas in Bombay. Except in the eases 
mentioned above, the interests* of particular communities arc safeguardod by t.lu- 
nomination of representatives to the legislature. 

Before we deal with the case of particular communities wc will refer to the 
g* 1 ■ rul principle • which we propose to follow within the limits set by practical con¬ 
siderations. The majority or u v regard the principle of communal electorates as 
inherently vicious and unsound. Wc desire to see them abolished throughout India 
us noon as possible. are prepared to recommend the retention of communal 

• l< f forjitcH only in exceptional circumstances. Where circumstances render it un- 
hlo ly Biit a minority will obtain adequate representation without special protection, 

; roservte ^eatfl for them in joint, electorates. We would at the 
same time have the members of-a minority cothmunity. free to contest Beals in the 
'general constituencie.s over and above those reserved fur them. 

Abolition RecomAienoed 


i w(' mum questions which wc have, had . to' consider «Vc; firstly, whether the 
present system of rates shoo! - 1, a n l. i not, whal another 

\ u.in should I ; and, secondly, in either case, wh • j^ure- 

‘ • nlutum rihould he. allowed to the Muslims over and above tluit to which they are 
• Milled on a population bams*, or which the.) might obtain in'open efection 1\ is 
a 3 oud question that the majority of the Muslims throughout India desire to id in 
• <-l«-c'v ami < jaim"tbi.il in the provinces; in which they are in n minority 

■ . -hi-uld ee grunted representation over and above that to which the 

^" ! ” 1 ‘ n Vf' ht | cn, "J? , lhom \ "'u • htinJ . wo are convinced that 

n Muslims and Hindus nit: brought tog ther in common electorates th iv U 
1 h pm j»• ;i of the evolution of a spirit of common citiacuship, without which the 
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system of responsible governmsnt cannot satisfactorily develop. It. is a matter for 
regret that on this Important and highly-controveraial subject, it has not been 
found possible to arrive at a unanimity conclusion. Soni' of us are strongly of 
the opinion that separate electorates which now form part of the electoral system 
should n > r be abolished except with the consent of the community concerned. The 
majority of us, however, have held that wider considerations should be allowed to 
override the wishes of particular communities. 

In setting forth our conclusions we trill deal first with the provinces in which 
the Muslims arc in a minority viz : Madras, Bom nay, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam. In these provinces tho majority of is 
are of the opinion that separate electorates for the Muslims should now i>.' abo¬ 
lished, that they should be granted the privilege of having seats reserved for them 
in joint electorates cither on a population basis or their voting strength, whichever 
may be more favourable to them, and further that they should be permitted to 
contest other seats in general constituencies beyond the number actually reserved 
for them. The retention of thia system is recommended until the introduction of 
adult suffrage in any province, by which time it is hoped that the time may be 
ripe for the abolition of all special communal privileges. 


Representation In Punjab 

In the Punjab we have followed for the two principal minority communities, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs, the same principle which we have applied to the Muslims in 
provinces in which they are in a minority. For Hindus and Sikhs, th . 
the Punjab we would reserve seats in joint electorates on a population basis or on 
voting strength, whichever may be more favourable to them, without prejudice to 
their right to contest other scat - mend constituencies. \ ho Muslims in the 

Punjab will then be placed on the same footing as the Hindus in all the other 
provinces, save Bengal and Burma. 


In Benoal 

For Bengal we would adopt a different principle. In this province the Muslims 
are in a clear majority and the position is no complicat' d by tho presence of a 
third community, such as the Sikhs in ihe Punjab. We can see uo vain, reason 
for granting to the Muslims any special protection. As for tho Hindus, they are 
sufficiently numerous and sufficiently influential to be allowed to ta car*.* or t our 
own interests. Moreover, Hindu opinion throughout India is definitely opposed to 
the principle of special protection for particular communities, -pc very excep¬ 
tional circumstances. We therefore consider that in Bengal, a- far as Hindus and 
Muslims are concerned, there should be no separate electoral i s and no rosenatiou 
of seats but that the two communities should vote together in a joint electorate. 

The attitude adopted by the Sikh community towards the question of communal 
representation in the legislature may be stated in a few words. J h^ Nkhs are 
prepared to come into a general electorate with no special prucction 01 'heir 

community, provided that this principle is generally accept d. If. h<o\v\ er, -let* 

communities arc to bo given spvid protection, the Sikhs demand that the:. ' 

not be phi-.* 1 in a worse portion. Wo accordingly recommend that until the 

introduction of adult suffrage, seats f >r the Sikhs in all province! n w uu h tlK\ a.* 

in minority, should bo reserved in joint elector*tea on a popultttK)ii ’ o ■ rii 

lore favourable to thoni, witfiou 

right to contest other seats in th joint electorates. In explana ion ' . 

it is not our intention that the Bikhs should haw representation in l • 
they have tho minimum population necessary to entitle tncni to . 

Depress)rd Ceasskb 

As regards the method of selection 
we have considered nomination, separate 


we have rule 1 out, partly nn the ground thit^ 


of the representatives of the depressed classes 
>rates and joint electorates. Nomination 
this method fails entirely in educative 

effcci. : partly because nominees lick 

before na were generally oppoft'l to the method of nom.mi 
As tqgiud tiic sec on l alternative, it is on v 1,1 


the dadrai Presidency that if 


would appear to be within the bounds of pi' 


jtical politics to form separate decto- 


II 
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better edu^te^^bet^r^nrww 08 ! i lb . c Southern Presidency this community is 
Bother part of ’fmii i \ .A 11136 / and a lh)gether politically more advanced than any 
Tidons wston' of com^fV? a . re ^eralfy opposed to any extension of the 
"education of the deDressedn-d electorates, the necessity for advancing the political 
lefeotonites should c ] a33es ,' 5 so ur K ent that we reconatnentl that separate 

referred to Thove fm- ? ! , fro ?, thc oa9te9 “ amed ta as Electoral Bale, 

be abolished and’ s^tAEnnM 1 n° f ten J e ? rs ’ aft « which separate should 

In other ?°' lts 8ho,ll , d be reserved for them in joint electorates. 
mic i 0 if prtnJ^ 0 • VlI ^ C ? 9, excluding Bornbav aud Assam where local conditions have 

Bsh nid be reserved"W X l0p \ :l a,i ^ ly ( , li£rereat mothod - we recommend that seats 
in oint ewZ l tI w® dcp , r ? 3S3 ?, cl;,3Ses ' as Helmed by the local governments, 
follows :- e ' We WOUld ailot th0ln soats “ ‘fie various provinces as 

PuS r 6 8 I01 14 Iti®nn B l 0 ri b?y *J? ) ’n Ren ¥ 8 (1) ’ United Provinces 10 (1), 
-i/rhoHs* and Orissa 6 (21, Central Provinces 8 (4), Assam 0 (0) 

is nomfeation ) figUre8 brauketg sho ' v Present representation, which in every case 

dti^M h in' BO tS^ r 5 re ? ide ? cy we recommend that scats be reserved for depressed 


Backward Classes 


Akin to th • 




nnmmofinn w • Tj * electorate, it possible, or otherwise 
the United Provinces^ eiclasbe'ofthe ten aJr^dy affi to th" tprj£d £. 


Indian Christians 

sopaiafc* 0 clectorates Christians on the subject of their representation by 

rhrislians w.^m U ■ iii Ihdiau 

that it u <i r P|^P^ted to abandon separate electorates, because they realise 

'•ountrvm^n bf h« o“ Utagef ° r them , to be shut off politically from the bulk 
v juncrymen. It, however, senanif-A o ppinrom. *-• r„ 


. . * uuiecuon 

Christians, who as a 


communities fhev ’ would ° del?™ ? para f°. el ectorate3 are to continue for other 
Hiat-xl o ir obic 'tion wnir.iiJ ,‘ U> rCtam ! hcm for themselves. We have already 
™i ca,on Keoorallv to separate electorates. We consider that Indian 
rule have a higher percentage of literates than other com- 

ectorates, if seats be reserved 
Christians should have seats 

<■ 41 !?; Bihar S’SSj,” -»* •> »»» i- ro ,i, w 3 , 


y - .. :‘ n V acc ? rdl ! ) b r, y recommend that Indian - 
in ^^r r * tke iS m • J01llt r ol ectorate 3 and should 


4| Xt w clear 
Uirouprh separate 
Bi>eak tho 
the 


EUROPEANS- 

(1S that Europeans must continue to obtain 'their represent iinn 
electorates, if only for the reason that <hey are gen era 11 v imuhle 
nguage sufficiently fluently tojiddross a general constit uencey in 

pqans should continue to have 


wik the 

lk . Dur J^^ular. Wc. therefore, consider 
^purut<' electorates. 


that Eur 


i o r Sr*\ ' Ve would grant them Brats a- under: — 

: ■ 2 : Bombay,. 2; Bengal, 7; United Provinces. 2 ; Punjab, 

A-. ' ; ^ ■ am, 1 ; Burma. 2. 

reprctH. m i ,t Jr e U° ntnd provinces, where at. pro out o 
0 ? i: U n „r.M? Ul Uftropoims and Anglo-Indians,-wc would fi 
d - in and Anglo-Indians returning two members. 


I J Bihar and 


] nc m omber is nominated to 
torm a general' constituenc 
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Anglo-Indians 




The case Oi the Anglo-Indians stands on a slight different footing from that of 
either the Europeans or the Indian Christians. We desire that, as far as possible, 
Anglo-Indians should learn to consider themselves citizens of India having joint 
interests with the bulk of the inhabitants of the country. With this object in 
view we would, where possible, grant them representation in joint electorates bv 
reservation of scats. One proposals as regards the Anglo-Indian community are as 


For Madras one member to be returned by a separate electorate and one seat 
to be reserved for them in a joint electorate." In Bombay, following the recom¬ 
mendation of the Provincial Committee, we would give them two seats in a 
separate electorate. In the United Provinces we recommend three seats; in the 
I unjab one; in Bengal four ; and in Bihar and Orissa one ; in each case the seats 
being reserved in joint electorates. In Burma, where the Anglo-Indians at 
present have one seat, we would grant them two. For the Central Provinces, as 
already stated, we would give two seats to a joint constituency consisting of Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. 

In order that the members elected may be really representative of the Anglo- 
Indian community we would suggest that in the case or joint electorates the candi- 
uatea should either bo selected from a panel put forward by recognised Anglo- 
Indian associations, or that election should be conditioned on obtaining a certain 
percentage of the votes, not only of the Anglo-Indians, but of the other electorates 
in the constituency. 


Non-Brahmins and Mahrattas 


The non-Brahmins in Madras and Mahrattas is Bombay have been protected 
by the reservation for them of a certain number of 'seats. It has become clear that 
the non-Brahmins in Madras stand in no need of any special protection and are 
w<'ll able to hold their own in general constituencies." We, therefore, consider that 
the reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras should be abolished. As 
regards the Mahrattas in Bombay, the reservation of seats for them followed out 
of the reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras. As in Madras, experience 
in Bombay has shown that the Mahrattas arc sufficiently strong in the constituencies 
in which seats are now reserved for them to be able to hold their own. We do 
not consider that the reservation of seats for Mahrattas can any longer be justified 
and we, therefore, propose to abolish this reservation also. 

Commerce and Industry. 

We are satisfied that the presence of men, whether Indian or English, qualified 
to speak with knowledge and authority on the various questions connected with the 
development of ••ommerce and industry, in India, adds a valuable, even an essential, 
element to the legislatures* Legislation connected with or effecting commerce and 
industry is likely to be increasingly important for many years to come, and we 
entirely agree that no legislative body would be complete without the presence of 
representatives of these interests. 

Labour \ 

We have devoted considerable attention to the question of the adequate represen¬ 
tation of Labour in the legislatures. We recognise that .unorgane d labour, which 
term includes the vast majority of the labouring classes in India, must remain 
unrepresented until the franchise has been lowered to a sufficient degree t ? enable 
them to win representation in the general constituencies. We believe, however, that 
India is on the threshold of a great industrial development, and we regard it as of 
the highest importance that means should be provided by which organised labour 
may be enabb t to make its wants known in the legislatures through representatives 
of its own. The best means of attaining this object will wc consider, bo by estab¬ 
lishing separate electorates fur labour wherever possible. We would, therefore, pro¬ 
pose the following representation for labour :— _ . . 

Madras l, Bombay 4, Bengal 3. United Provinces 2, Punjab 1, Bihnr and Orib$a 
2, Central Provinces 2, Assam 3. .... 

In the case of Bombay, where industrial labour is more highly organized than 
elsewhere, we would propose to reserve four seats for labour in four general consti¬ 
tuencies ; one in AhmecUbad; one in Shotepnr; and two in Bombay Oitv. in 
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£m wfi propose that the three representatives should * be elected by labourers 
employed on tea estates. In the other provinces we would propose to establish 
separate electorates for labour. 

Landholders. 


We consider that landholders should continue to have representation ' through 
special constituencies. In view of the increase \Vliich we propose in the numbers' of 
the provincial legislatures we would generally increase the numbers of the. land-' 
holder^’ representatives, .except in Bombay, as follows :— 

Madras 7, Bombay, (excluding Sind) 2. Bengal 5, United Provinces 16, Punjab 
4, Bihar and Orissa 8, Central Protttfces 5. * 

Of the sixteen representatives in the United Provinces, eight’should be elected by 
the British-Indian Association, six by the Agra Zamiuders’ Association, and two 
by the Muzaharnagar.Zamindars* Association. 

In the Punjab we would propose to form a joint electorate for the four land¬ 
holders 1 seats reserving one seat in this constituency for a Hindu, one for a Sikh; 
and two for Muslim land-holders. 


Universities 


We would leave the representation of the Universities at the same strength as at 
present, except in the case of the United Provinces, where we consider that, the 
existence of the three Universities of Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow should be 
recognised by giving them’ two seats instead of one. In the method of election of 
university representatives we propose a modification of the present system. Wo 
consider "that, in order to secure a more adequate representation of li truing .and the 
return of representatives possessing' Special academic qualifications, the university 
franchise should be confined to members of the Senate, or, in the case of Dacca 
University, the Court of the University. 


Women. 

Wc are unanimously of opinion that steps should bo taken to secure the 
representation of women "in the provincial legislatures Except in the case of certain 
advanced, parts of India, It seems clear that .women, cannot at present expect to 
obtain representation to an adequate extent through thQ general constituencies. We, 
therefore, consider that in every province five per cent of tho total ^:cats in the 
provincial legislatures should be reserved for women. 

Life by the Provincial Legislature. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the present term of the Councils, 
namely, three years, is too short to admit of the Councils or the ministers being 
abl* to carry out any sustained programme of work. We, therefore, recommend 
that tho term should be extended to four years. 


Powers of Provincial Legislature. 

Subject to the reservations made in this behalf in paragraph 98, we recommend 
that toe legislative power in the provinces should be vested in the Governor; as 
representative of the King-Emperor, und the Legislative Council, and, in the case 
of the United Provinces, also the Senate. The Local legislature should have the 
power to make lft^a for the peace and good government of the province in respect 
of ail provincial subjects, excluding those bubjects wbi h are assigned to tbo Central 
Government of India It should not, however, be empowered, without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-* icneral id Council, to repeal or alter as to the province 
any law relating to a provincial subject enacted by the Indian Legislature, before 
the c -mmenctment of the new constitution. 

With th': transfer of all provincial subjects to tbe administration of responsible 
minister*, the power given to tho Governor under section 72E of the Govern mm of 
India Act of 1919, to certify legislation essential for the discharge of his responsibili- 
•y for reserved subjects will naturally disappear. Tho same i suit will follow in 
regard to the power under provi-o (a' to sec. 72D (2' of the above Act to restore 
grants refused by the legislature iu respect of reserved subjects. 

Financial Bailguards. 

The control of the Ivcgielaluie over leghlntiou. and of the legislative Ooutioilq 
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Jrev budgets, would thus become complete. In regard to budgets, however, follow¬ 
ing the well-known principle of the British constitution and the provisions of 
section 72D (2), proviso (c), of the Government of India Act, we recommend that 
no proposal for the appropriation of any provincial revenues or other moneys for 
any purpose shall be made, except on the recommendation of the Cabinet. As a further 
safeguard, we would also retain, with a slight modification, the provision contained 
in Section 80C of the above Act, and make it unlawful for any member of the 
local legislature to introduce, without the previous sanction of the Cabinet, any 
measure affecting the public revenues of the province or imposing any charge on 
those revenues. 

The Governor and Legislature 

In accordance with our scheme of provincial autonomy, we recommend that the 
power to assent to or withhold assent from bills passed by the local legislature 
should vest in the Governor. While recognising the right of each province to 
legislate for its peculiar needs, we cannot however ignore the close inter-relation 
between the provinces and the repercussions of legislation passed in one province 
on its neighbours, or even further afield. It is, therefore, desirablo in the general 
interests of the country that the Central Government of India should be invested 
with the general power to co-ordinate and, if need be, to control legislation within 
the provinces. On the other hand, we regard it as inconceivable that autonomous 
provinces would submit to such control at the hands of a bureaucratic Central 
Government. We would not therefore allow any power of veto over provincial 
legislation to the Governor General in Council until such times as the Central 
Government, has been constituted iu the manner proposed bv us. If our proposals 
for. the Central Government are accepted, all those departments which most 
intimately concern the provincial governments will be transferred to the charge of 
ministers responsible to the Central Legislature. The Governor-General in Council 
acting in matters concerned with the transferred departments on the advice of his 
ministers will then occupy a position approximating to that of a constitutional 
ruler. Tn such circumstances we would allow to the Governor-General in Council 
power of control over provincial legislatures which we are not prepared to concede 
to the head of an irresponsible bureaucracy. 

Vis-a-vis the Cabinet we have proposed to grant the Governor extraordinary 
powers to be used where necessary for the maintenance of the peace and tranquilli¬ 
ty of the province. As an essential corollary of those powers wo consider that the 
Governor should have the power in cases of emergency to authorize such expendi¬ 
ture a$ may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the province. 

Second Chamber 

After discussing the question of second chamber the committee recommend :— 

On consideration of the above facts we come to the conclusion that a second 
chambor in the provinces is unnecessary at present and might give rise to practical 
difficulties. Wo would make an exception in the case of the United Provinces where 
the existence of a large landed aristocracy provides suitable material for a second 
chamber. Accordingly, we propose that such a chamber should he created in that 
province tentatively for a period of 10 years, on the expiry of which the matter 
should be further considered. 

Constitution of the Senate in the United Provinces 

We suggest that this chamber, which may bo styled ‘Senate’, should consist of 
50 members, to be elected by the following constituencies :— 

Name of Constituency. Number of Representative*. 

British Indian Association ‘ i 

Agra Province Zamindars’ Association • • 3 

Mnzaffarnagar Zamindurs’ Association • • I 

Indian Trade and Commerce ••• jj 

European Trade and Commerce £ 

Depressed Classes 55 

General Constituencies , 

Out of the llurty-six general sente tel propose that seats should bo reserved 
for Muslims in a joint electorate on the basis of their population or voting strength. 
wbioh\jVt.T is found to bo more favourable to them, without prejudice to their right 
to contest other seats. 
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The Services * \ 



, • % regard to the services tlie committee recommend that,, except in Madras "and 

*' the cqse of which will be'considered separately, the provincial 'governments 

\ 8 , ct U P. under the new constitution should be free to decide what proportion of 
jhe existing All-In^ia Services should be continued on the present footing and, 
*? what extent these services should be provincialised; it being understood in 
fcr.ivf cade that the existing members of the Services will coutinue s to enj<Sy the 
protection already afforded to them. They further recommended that should .the 
governments 'decide to provincialise the Services in question, due regard should be 
pud tdy the adequate representation therein of all communities, such.as Hindus, 
Muslim*, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, the depressed classes and others, s Object 
of cohrse to the candidate for employment fulfilling the minimum requirement^ of 
efficiency \ n \ , \ 


Protection of the Services 


The authority vesred in the provincial government in respect of. the Services 
will normally *« be exercised bv the Governor-in-Council. But in order to safeguard 
Services from political influence in the discharge of their duties, 
we recommend that no order affeoti g emoluments or pension*, no order of formal 
on a memorial shall be pissed to the disadvani . 1 . .■ of any 
officer^ of «n All-Itidia or Provincial Service without the personal concurrence of 
the Governbr. An offi< u h. (o an All-India Service, or appointed by .tne 

•Secretary of State,*will further be entitled to appeal to that authority against any 
HUch order. \ ■ . < ' 

S’ .V 

/ , Local Army V 

. The grant of complete responsible government to any province is bound W 
v. U!i the question of the ' maintenance • of law ahd order and internal security . 
generally. There exist* in ftidia a verv widespread belief* that the British^ Govern^ 
has no real intention of ever allowing the people, of India tQ obtain' genuine v 
J 1 * -government : that the army will continue to be maintained as a weapon in’ the 
bmd.. of the British Government for the retention . of India ’ in subjection > and 
that the alleged unfitness of Indians for high command will continue to bo put 
forward as an argument against the final handing .over into Indian hands oL 
responsibility for the government of the country. It is,- in our, opinion, of the- 
' l,n, ^t importance that the British Government Bhould lose % no further tim< in 
utk-rdirig to ih> people of India definite proofs that such suspicions ar&unwarranted, 
'he grant to provincial governments of the right to raise -a v local army for the 
maintenance of infernal security would be a long step in this directioh, while at. the , 
Hamc tb mo(>l viatio,^ some of the risks which we apprehend from the use' of regular 
troops. Financial consideration alone, render it certain that no provincial govern-, 
ment will raise a force larger than is actually required. The experiment—for' 
n it will be —is not one that we would forthwith recommend for trial 

throughout India ; but wo see no real risk and much advantage in its adoption in * 
the Sniff, of the Peninsula. The majority of 11 s accordingly reeommeud that it. 
should be op-n (.0 ihe Governments of Madras and Bombay toljequip and maintain 
n local niiiiniry force and a local militia. 


Reparation of Executive from Judicial Functions 

The separation of the executive from the judicial functions has long been a 
burning question in Indian politics; but f<* r various? reasons, into which we need 
not enter, ii* rotation has been delayed. With the confering of responsible govern- 
ment. on tb • provinces the separation of the two functions must, be left, fo the sole 
discretion of the provinces. 'But we arc of opinion that the introduction of this 
reform Should no longer be delayed and suggest, that immediate steps should be 
taken to formulate schemes to give effect to such separation. 

Introduction of Element of Responsibility 

We have referred elsewhere to the need of a strong Central Government, co¬ 
ordinating an ! in a measure controlling the Frovmces, to keep them from drifting 
: «r«art. Wr i jiiflidor that the fuller the measure 'of autonomy to be exercised by the 
province ib« greater will be f! - need for a strong Central Government. \W are. there¬ 
fore, at one With the authors of the Joint Report in their desire to ‘introduce a new 
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'etement of strength into the Govern men td We rtv;nr<T t,hc ^uggcation^ which h: ve \ 

been made to us to revert to the pre-reform Legislature, with an official majority., 
as wholly impracticable. Considerations of justice xi Well as political (^{Kn'ln-ncy 
forbid such a course. The only line 'open to us seems to be to intro element 

of responsibility in the Central Government so as to bbohd-base^iV on the .'support 
of the Legislature.' , ' \ \ 

In making this ' recommendation we tire not oblivious of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of establishing complete responsibility" in‘the Central ( • e!t 
at the present day. We, therefore, propose- to proceed in the first instance Its* -the V 
transfer of all subjects; except the defence of India and its relations with fo.reign^ 
and the Indian States, to the control of ministers responsible to the Legislature. As 
a safeguard in the administration alike.of the sub] ' sferred and those resorved ' 
wo would provide that it should not b' competent to the 'Legislature, ’without the ^ 
previous sanction of the Governor-QenVAW 0 d<*al with any. measure affecting^— . 

(aj the public debt or public revenues* of India or imposing any charge' on the 
revenues or India; or ' . ' * j . 

> (b> the religion or religious rites and usages of any class .of British subjects in 
India ; or 

. (c) • the discipline or maintenance of any part of His .Majesty's t military, naval, 
or air forbee; ur \ •. 

(d) the relations of the Government wtfli foreignlprihces of states ; Or any measure 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial subject, which 
has not been declared to be subject to legislation bv the'Ionian Legislature ; uiS 

(ii) repealing or ameudhig any Am of -ir local legislature; or ' , 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the Governor-General. 

. \ .* \ s * v, \ 

Dyarchy In The Centre Justified 

The" proposal wc have just made exposes us to a charge of inconsistency in 
rccommcuding for the Centre the system of ayarchy which we have' discarded in 
the •Provinces. We admit the force of tlib charge ; but would state in cxtemiation 
! that the subjects of defence and foreign and political relations which, tye ha Ye 
reserved,—to use the current phraseology—are sufficiently distinct tin d .Separable from 
the other functions of the Central Government which we propose to transfer, not \ 

(to.produce anyof the complications which the working of the system ltd to in thc\ • 
Provinces. Moreover, shoft of a complete transfer of responsibility to' ministers, we 
c^u see no alternative to dyarchy which, despite its inherent dcteeis. can. 
cnee shows, be worked with reasonable success, given a certain amount of 
oh both sides. We believe that if our .fecofnmcndations 'ate accepted tlie 
atmosphere for the working of the system will be created, and that as jv 
house dyarchy will be accepted and woikcd in a satisfactory manner. 

Composition of tiie Governor-ueneral’s Cabinet 

We propose that the Cabinet of the Governor-General should cousin ot'.mjf moiv 
than two executive councillors and not. more than *ix miuUters. Jlii\ ni'ji.iintua'jit 
both of the councillors and ministers should be made by the G >;uoY-4 .-mu i.» I * m 
his own discretion but we recommend that at least half llm i no; a In as ot tin: vyunyl.\ 
should be Indians. 'We would further provide that one councillor or almuld ' 

be a member of the OoiluciLof ^-tate and the rest should sit, in .the Assembly and \ 
where they ait' not already members of the Legislature they should ^ccome soch 
members ex-offtvio. Both the man burs of ley aili.c. l/Oun<il uftu mtnisfci's ; l!«>u d 
have the right to' address either chamber of the L -’gisJaturc, hut .they should only 
have the fight to vote in the chamber of which they are mfcnibei*. 

Legislative Assembly 

Iu an earlier pan of this report we liavo retocrcd to tho .lo-'\ r “ bili > 
the Biza of our Legislatures. We now propoao that th<* Legislative A- ml.lv >, ,.,1,1 

: strength of the AssemMy weB^ggwCthftt the Oh 
(icucrul in t,ounoil sluniltb haw the power to nominate ton tapuu to nit ami - o .k 
in the Assembly; but without the tight to vote. 

Composition (> * r Abhemuly 

We hAye foupd ourselves* unable iu the rime at ouv disposal and in the absence 
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of any such concrete propo3aU as we have received in the case of the Provinces, trt 
work rut in detail a sehemc of distribution of seats. The general principle we have 
alo;V 1, therefore, is to accord to each community or interest the same proportionate 
r -. r* nation as it now enjoys, with additional weightage in the case of some im¬ 
portant interests,, including Muslims. In order to remove any inequalities in 
representation which this system of distribution might produce, and also to provide 
for the inclusion of such officials as may be necessary, we recommend that the 
Governor-General should be empowered to nominate twenty members in addition to 
the seven ministers and executive councillors. We propose that the remaining 273 
seats should be thrown open to election and distributed in the following manner:— 


Number of seats Allotted. 


Hindus ... 104 

Muslims ... 79 

Depressed Classes ... i 2 

Sikhs ... G 

Europeans ... 17 

Anglo-Indians ... 3 

Indian Christians ... 3 

Landholders ... 10 

Indian Commerce ... 8 

Associated Chambers of Commerce (European) ... 3 

Labour ... 5 

Woraeu ... 5 

Burma ... 8 

North-West Frontier Province ... G 

Delhi ... 2 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 2 


Total ... 273 


Electorates 

Except m the case of Europeans, to who n we would concede separate electorates 
of their own on account of the language difficulty already mentioned, we propose 
that 'he SMts allotted to the other communities an 1 to labour and women should 
be contested in joint elaborates. In the ca ) of the depr la Sikhs, 
Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, labour and women, we would, however, suggest 
that should election by joint electorates present any insuperable difficulty, recourse 
should h had to indirect elections under such rules as may be framed by the 
Government of India. The constituencies for the landholders and Indian and 
European Commerce will, of course, be special. 

The Council of State 

With tlb exception of an increase in its numbers we propose to m ike no change in 
the constitution of il of State. As regards its strength, wc propose that it 

v li il i be incr. i 1 from 0 J to 10 J. and that the seats be distributed amongst the 
various comumnittc* and interests in the same proportion in which they are now 
held. Wc* also recommend that the present proportion b elfeo 1 and 

nominated scats should be maintained. 

India Office 

We have here some definite proposals to make in pursuance of the policy of 
transferring power, wherever possible, from the S vr iury of Stale to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. We have had the advantage of hearing the opinion* of high financial 
uinhoriticb on the <|HCMlian. of the agency which can nrjat conveniently be employ¬ 
ed 1 *r th»* raising of loans on behalf of the Government of India. Wc have come 
to the conclusion that there is much advantage to he derived from bringing the 
(Government of India into direct relations with the Ixmdon money market; and we 
ih-r !<;*•. 1 ■ i that the pow 1 raise loans should, bo Vested in the ( -v rn 

,Tl of India, and l.hat it should be loft to it to employ such agency as may 
‘iomu dt ir.'blc for the purpose of raising loans. 

lu conn i ,n with the recruitment of the Services, it is clearly inconsistent 
' v ‘'* he principles of responsible govornraeiit that such recruitment should bo 
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vested: in any authority outside India. We therefore propose that recruitment for 
the Services should be in the hands either of the Government of India or of the 
provincial government as the case' may be, and that the governments concerned should 
be free to-choose their own agency for this purpose, 

A further question which we have considered is that of the .appointment ot 
of India to nal organisations, such as the ^League 01 

Nations. Here again we consider that all such appointments should be made by 
the Government of India and not by thq Secretary of State. It would be natural 
if the Government of India were to employ the 'High Commissions for India a* 
their agent in the matters to which we have referred, but we Would not limit vhtiv 
discretion and would leave it to them to decide upon the agency which the) may 

1 ' eS The l °propomds which we have put forward will' automatically involve further 
limitation of the- powers of'the Secretary, of State With .the .f^hshnmnt of a 
unitary form of _ —* « . 4 - >mnefor rtf all gvIyippIs t.n a resDonsiulc ministry 


•Dowers oi me oecruuu v. uj. ouuu . # - 

government and the transfer of all subjects to a responsible ministry 
tile rules under Section 10A of"the Government '<?f India Act wtl restrict the 
. ^ ( intortmiitinn rho wn<tlo nrovincial lielCi. Ill me 


the rules under Section i'.hv or me uo>aumcat v*- \ »Y y lhp 

Secretary of Stale’s powers of .intervention-over the whole provincta held, i tne 

ease of the subjects transferred to responsible iniiusteVs in the Gen tfal Gpye^ n ™n| 
wc consider that the same rules should apply. Moreover, w .?. C ‘° nt 1 cm f v , 
farther conventions, of the nature of the Fiscal/Gonve^tiOps, * wll 
established. As the power .of the popular Assenibly .increases, the autt > 
the Secret&ry of State must wane. *.' v ‘ \ 


s * * ‘ Tiie' Council of India v v \ y 

This brings ua to the Secretary of State’s Council. On the question of the 
retention or abolition of the (Secretary of States' Council-the opii.iou of the 
is divided. To some of us it appears that the Council is not. only untuctsbarj. 
but positively harmful; that its existence results iu delay ; umecwsary duplic^ion 
of work; and unwarranted interference with the Government of mdia. 
of us look upon it as affording both a protection to Indian revenues gainst, raid 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and a guarantee to the services, thf ' I, n ' 
of which will act as a deterrent to recruitment for All-India toorviow. On n lul 


of which will act as a deterrent to recruitment un au-m™ -- 

consideration of the arguments for and against, however, we TOiorntaend <bat tlvc 
Oouncil of the Secretary of State.be abolished. If, however, it is to 
wc consider that it should be reconstituted in such a way that half of the » > 

here are tudians seleoted from the members of the 

at any rate, ensure that popular opinion will be ad^uatdy represented ^ 
Council. We further consider that so long ns the secret ait ot . X.M w ' 1 i- - h 

his functions of : mperintendence and control over any Hubject not tr. n i rrwi » 
Government of India, he should be assisted by iu VariiafAcu. 

- Under Secretaries of State, of whom at least one should imcl a p * 


REPRESENTATION OF INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

-jaij-gar ar iars t zut. A 

that provision should he made for the rcprcseiltou >u of If J *, f «„il rules 

Parliament. We therefore recommend that moaussnouiu 
prescribed, if necessary, for the election of such niombus. 


The Army in India 

Our discussion of the constit uuonul devol opnaa oh 11 • j 1 ,’^'‘*1 1 >irf J "*booii urgwT that 
thw consideration of the future P^ 3lU ““ t ‘ should he able to d.-fond itself 

a country wSch claims responsible go . * 01 . 1 ,, r . nl „i hidiu's claim to 

again at foreign aggression and l ‘ 1 , n " ‘ (1 , „ tulM ,,| c r tar .hp.'inhu.. on Urituin 

sflf-KOVemmeut has been challenged on in" ., . . ■ 


«-r—,--r ~'.t~ — . ~ t We would poM out thW toil tost 

tor hex - defence m the last ^ other British Dominions to which 

Loi been invariably applied iu me '‘yS ^y 0 . u0> however, prepared to Amwot 

responsible government has been concede in;lsl \ )C f ;l .r -.ml vc-a*«'nubU\ r., 

that U 3 t ; .but under conditions wni .^ g l)a i conditional on Ivor ala- 
make Indians, advancement t-o Her i , , *u., lumil t/\ immr u. .. 


-. f *,. .- ,,,, r njilUCU' e *'’ 1 '- v ^ 1W V . *- 1,1 l " 

mureC India’s. a-Ivan«*oment to i i 0]X llle ot ] lcV baud, to donv h«*r 

ln v to undertake hejr dofaace on the one h|W aone iu some tpiartcrs, the 
full oppominyty to do so 5 or even ^ . d liny lM1 , wo regard ns i.monKi*tcnt 
possibilHv. of her even being ajjle to do no at 
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alike with reason and fair play. If, therefore, the declared intention of Parliament 
to advance.‘the progressive realisation of responsible government” in India holds 
gooa, as n most unquestionably does, further opportunities should be given to her 
to man the Indian portion of the Army by her own sons as a preliminary to taking 
the entire defence of the country into her own hands. We, therefore, recommend 
that, concurrently with the establishment of responsible government, on the lines 
recommended by us, a military college should immediately be established in India ; 
and that in other respects the recommendations of the Skeen Committee should be 
carried out in the manner referred to in that Committee’s Report. 


K8T.ABLISLIMENT OF A SUPREME COURT 

In. the three great federations of British-speaking peoples, the United States of 
America, the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia, a Supreme 
Court forms an integral pert of the constitution, arid although the Indian Common¬ 
wealth which we hope to see established will be formed by a system of devolution 
of power from the Centre ; and not by the federation of independent states or 
provinces, the arguments in favour of establishing a Supreme Court for India are, 
in our opinion, not le9B cogent (than in the cases referred to. A great deal of the 
appellate work of the Privy Council would devolve upon the Supreme Court in 
India, to the great advantage of litigants both in time and money. The Supreme 
Court, would decide disputes between one province and another, or between provinces 
and the Centre, and might be entrusted with authority to give rulings on interpre¬ 
tations of the constitution. It need not oust the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 

The Canadian or Australian model provides precedents for regulating tire relation- 
t ship of the Supreme Court and the Privy Council in London. 

We are convinced of the necessity for the establishment of a Supreme Court in 
India as an integral part of the constitution, and we recommend that a Supreme 
Court be so established. 


Fundamental Rights 

We are of opinion that it is essential to embody in the Government of India 
Act a declaration of certain fundamental rights. We propose, therefore, that a 
section should be enacted to the following:— 

No subject of the King-Emperor shall by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or caste, or any of them, be disabled from or prejudiced for 
the purpose of holding or being recruited for any ofiice or post paid out of public 
: or of adopting freeiy any profession, trade or calling, or engaging in any 
industry ; or acquiring any right, title or interest in any property ; or finding 
admission to any educational institution supported out of funds in the hands ot 
1 he Central or Provincial Government or a local body ; or entering or using public 
roadb, public wells and other places whatsoever so maintained ; and all orders and 
enactments placing any such disability now in force are null and void 

‘Provided that tins provision shall not affect the Punjab Land Alienation Act 
or any similar Act for the protection of agriculturalists in India/ 

India's Demands 

We have not set forth in detail some of tr ip*t changes whin 

'i°i(!e r0d 7 lU ‘ J V* of K°y orj ‘[ ncilt Hct U P under the Government of India Ae< 

nl 1. 1 i. In order that the true significance of those changes may not be obscured 
oy the foregoing discussion of tfie detailed provisions, we desire to state in explicit 
U'him. \T:at we consider to lie India b minimum demands. We demand an e\ A if 
declaration on the part of the. British Parliament that full 2S2S8L 
iiu.i.i hi the goal at which n aims. Wc demand, further, that an immediate and 
substantial »>uip should be taken towards the attainment of that goal bv the r 
ni, K or ibe provinces of a liberal measure of autonomy and by nmim*' theUovern- 
ment of India responsible to iis legislature in accordance with our dU ailed n-cnm" 
mcndaihng br-”y w.-denand that provision should be made in the Government" 
ol i iuiu Act whHi will enable the. above goal to b< reached without the nr-, • 
lor luriher inquiries by statutory commissions or oih< r agenev. 

Wo arc convincnd that there iB no safe half-way house between an immnlmi, 
■' ancc on the lines which we have indicated in our Repov, and an ilh m D 
urrender by »he British Government after years of agitation and 1 iln 
,u l‘ M M ;! tent demand. Wc make no apology for stating India's cane iu tin 
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plainest and most forcible manner, for we believe that this may be the last oppor¬ 
tunity tljal a British Government will evet baye. of rallying to its side all the saner, 
and more responsible elements of Indian opiftidm and of strengthening their hand ‘ 
against the forces of disorder. We cannot believe that the Brilish Government 
\vil! s be go blind to the teaching of history that Jt will fail to take advantage of 
this opportunity and by an act of farseeihg and magnanimous statesmanship set 
the crown on the great, work that Britain has done for India. 


• s Summary of Recommendations 

The' following summary of recommendations is appended to the report. 

This summary is intended only to be a concise indication of the proposals and ^ it 
should be read with the paragraphs of the report, which are noted in the 
margin ;— 

1. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency and made into a new 

province, Para 39 (1). ~ ' • 

2. Burma should not be separated from India. Para 39 (2) ‘ 

3. Excepting law and order in Bengal the distinction between reserved and 
transferred subjects should be abolished and all subjects, save those specifically 
classified as central, should be provincial, Para. 41. 

4. The Cabinet should consist of eight ministers in Madras, six In the United 
Provinces, five in Bombay, Bengal, Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assqpn and three in the Central Provinces, Para 42. 

5. There should be joint responsibility in the Cabinet, Para 43. 

6. The Governor should select the Chief Minister and appoint the other ministers 
on his recommendation, Para 44. 

7. The Chief Minister should preside at the meetings of Cabinet and save in 

respect of law and order in Bengal, should distribute the portfolios amongst the 
members of the Cabinet, Para 46 v ' \ 

8. Rules for the transaction of business of the local government should' be pre¬ 
pared by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for his approval, Para 46. 

9 \ The Governor should not be a member of the Cabinet, Para 47 - 

LO. The portfolio of law and order in Bengal should be placed in charge of a 
member not necessarily an official appointed by the Governor ; such member .will 
on appointment, become an ex-officio member of the Legislative Council, Para 49. 

11. Adequate notice should be given before any motion of want of confidence 
is introduced in the Legislative Council. No such motion shoula entail the resign¬ 
ation of a ministry unless two-thirds of the members present vote in favour of if, 

Para 50. x' * 1 ^ 

12. The salaries of ministers and of the President of the Council should be fixed 

by an Act of the local legislature, Para 51. * , * , * 

13. The Governor should exercise only the' ordinary constituijon.il jtyVtir of 
dismissing the Cabinet, Para 53. 

14. For the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity in a province the 
Governor should have extraordinary power to issu$ orders in the name of the govern¬ 
ment and, if necessary, to overrule his Cabinet, Para 53. 

15. It should be open to the Governor to direct or prohibit the transfer of any ' 
district magistrate or district superintendent of police to and from any district, Para 

53. * 

16. If the Governor differs from the Cabinet on any question affecting (a) the 
religion or the religious rites of any class of British subjects in British India ; (b) 
any central subject ; or (c) the interests of another province he should have the 
power to refer the question to the Governor-General whose occasion shall be final, 

Para 53. • • v >'* v 

17. The present electorate should be doubled immediately, Para 59. 

18. I lie Legislative Councils should have the poucr to alter the franchise nr 

the end of their second term; provided that any change shall not be carried 
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into effect unless it is passed at a special meeting of the Council and is supported 
by not less than two-thirds of the numbers present, Para 60. 

19 * Unless a more rapid advance is made earlier in the direction of adult suffrage 
one-third of the population should be compulsorily enfranchised in 1941, two-thirds 
in 1951 and the whole in 1961. Para 60. 

20. The question of further extension of the franchise in Burma should be left 
to the discretion of the local Legislative Council. Para 61. 

21. The Provincial Legislative Council should be enlarged, Para 61. 

22. The official bloc should be entirely eliminated, Para 65. 

23. The Governor should have the power to nominate to the Legislative Council 
for the purpose of particular bills not more than two experts Para 65. 

24. The nomination of non-officials should be entirely done away with, Para 66. 

25. Except in the case of Europeans in all provinces, Anglo-Indians and depressed 
classes in Madras. Karens and Indians in Burma, communal electorate should be 
abolished. Paras 82, 83, 78, 84 and 8$. 

26. Seats should be reserved tor other minorities in joint electorates. The 
members of a community for whom seats are reserved should be free to contest other 
seats in general constituencies, Para 69. 


27. In provinces in which they are in a minority Muslims should be given the 
privilege of having seats reserved for them in joint electorates, either on a population 
basis or on their voting strength, whichever may be more favourable to them ; and 
further they should be permitted to contest seats in general constituencies beyond 
the number actually reserved for them, Para 72. 

28. Seats for Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab and for Sikhs in other provinces 
where their numerical strength entitles them to representation should be reserved 
in joint electorates on a population basis or their voting strength, whichever may be 
more favourable to them, without prejudice to their right to contest other seats in 
constituencies, Para 73 and 74. 

29. In Bengal there should be no separate electorates for Hindus and Muslims 
and no reservation of seats, but the two communities should vote in a joint electorate 

Para 73- 

30. Separate electorates should be formed for the depressed classes in Madras. 

Para 78. 

31. In the Bombay Presidency seats should be reserved for the depressed classes 
in joint electorates on a population basis or their voting strength whichever is more 
favourable to them without prejudice to their right to contest more seats in general 
constituencies Para 89. 

32. In Assam seats should be reserved in joint electorates for the backward 
and depressed classes in the Surma valley and for the indigenous primitive races 
and backward and depressed classes in the Assam valley. Para 79. 

33. In the remaining provinces seats should be reserved for the depressed classes 
1 n joint electorates without prejudice to their right to contest more seats in general 
constituencies, Para 79. 

34. In Madras and Assam seats should be allotted to the backward classes, it 
being left to the local governments to form electorates, if possible, or otherwise to 
fill the seals by nomination. Para 80. 

35. In the United Provinces five seats should be reserved for the backward classes 
in joint electorates. Para 80. 

36. In Bihar and Orissa seals should be reserved for the aborigines and the back¬ 
ward and hill tribes in joint electorates Para 80. 

37. Indian Christian* should have reserved scats in joint electorates, Para 81. 

38. Europeans should continue to have separate electorates in all provinces, 
except in the Central Provinces where a mixed constituency of European:, and 
Anglo-Indian* should be formed, Para 82. 


39. Except in Bombay, the Central Provinces and partially in Madras, seats 
for Anglo Indians should be reserved in joint electorates. Tara 83. 

40. The representation of Indians in the Burma Legislative Council should be 
011 the same basis as at present j but their number should be increased in proportion 
10 the increase in the total membership of the Council. Para 85. 
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41. The reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras and Mahrattas in 
Bombay should be abolished. Para 86. 

42. Seats should be allotted to commerce and industry in all provinces by special 
constituencies. Para 87. 

43. Seats should be given to the planters in Madras, Assam atid Bihar and Orissa 
in special constituencies, Para 88. 

.44. Seats should be assigned to the mining industry .in Bihar and Orissa and 
the Central Provinces in special constituencies. Para 89. 
t 45. Seats should be allotted to labour by reservation in general constituencies in 
Bombay and by separate electorates mother provinces. 90. # .V 

46. Seats should be reserved for land-holders in special constituencies, Para 91* 

47. The representation of the Universities should be at the same strength as 
at present except that one mere seat should be allotted to the three universities of 
Allahabad,‘Agra and Lucknow, Para 92. 

48. The University franchise should be confined to. members of the Senate or 
in the case of the Dacca University, the Court of the University, Para 92. 

49. In every province five per centum of the total seats in the Legislative Council 
should be reserved for women. Election should be by joint or separate electorates, 
but if this be found impracticable representation may be given to women by nomina¬ 
tion, Para 93. 

$o. The term of the provincial legislatures should be extended to four years. 
Para 94. 

51. The legislative power in the provinces should be vested in the Governor and 

the Legislative Council, and in the case of the United Provinces also the Senate, 
Para 95. . 

52. The local legislature should have the power to make laws for he peace and 
good government of the province in respect of all provincial subjects ; but it should 
not be empowered’ without the previous sanction of the Govcrnor-Generahin-Council 

' to repeal or alter as to the province any law relating to a provincial subject enacted 
by the Indian Legislature before the commencement Of the new constitution, Para 95. 

53. No proposal for the appropriation of any provincial revenues or other moneys 
for any “purpose should be made except oh the recommendation of the Cabinet, 

£3^97. • , § V' jjLl 

\V\ 54 * .Without the previous sanction of the Cabinet it should npt &e lawful for 

\ * any member of the local legislature to introduce any measure affecting the public 
revenues of the province or imposing any charge on those revenues. Para 97. 

' 55., The power to assent to or withhold assent Tor any bills passed by the 

\ local-legislature should Vest in the Governor, Para 98. 

56. * When the Central Government has been popularised iiv accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee, the Gqverror-Geneial in Council rrav be 
authorised to T assent v to bills reserved for his consideration and to disallow provincial 
legislation within twelve months from the date of its receipt by him. 

57. The Governor should have the power in cases of emergency to authorise 
such'expenditure as may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the province, 
ParA 99. 

58. A second chamber in the provinces m unnecessary except in the Limed 
, x Provinces, where a second chamber should be created tentatively for a period of 

ten years, Para 104. : f 

59. The franchise for electors for the Senate in the United Provinces should bo me 
same as the present franchise for the Council of State. The representatives of the 

, depressed classes in the Senate should be elected by membeis of the provincial 
•legislative council belonging to the defressed and backward classes, f ata 105. 

60. Scats should be reserved for the Muslims 111 the Scr me in n toii.t electorate 
* *■on the basis of their population or voting strength whichever is lourdto be moie 

favourable to them without piejudice to tl eh right to contest other f erns, Irua 105. 

61. In regard to legislation the Sei.ate should have cornmen. r^crswith the 

Legislative Council except that all n.t t cy bills sre u o tc jiiimtc n .1 e Icj: ’nine 
Councils only, Para 105. % . , , . • , , , . 

62. Budget and supplies should be voted by, and the ministry abend he Kspon 
\ vtiibli*. to the Legislative Council only, Para 105. 
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. .63. Differences of opinion between the two chambers should be settled at a joint 
sitting of both chambers to be summoned by the Governor at his own instance or at 
the instance of either chamber, Para 105. 

Other Proposals :— 

64. The existing classification of subjects into provincial and central should be 
re-examined by special committee, Para 106. 

65. Until the Government of India is constituted |on a popular basis by the 
transfer of departments to ministers all the revenues of a province should be at the 
disposal of the local government. The provincial government', however, should be 
subject to the obligation of paying to the government of India such contribution as 
rnay be fixed by an impartial tribunal, Para 107. 

66 . The powers now exercised by the provincial governments in respect of the 
High Courts should in future be exercised by the government of India, Para 108. 

67. The reservation under section 101 of the Government of India Act of one 
third of the seats in the High Courts for members of the Indian Civil Service, should 
be abolished, Para 109. 

68 . One third of the judges of the High Courts should be barristers of not less 
than ten years’ standing and one third should be advocate or vakils who are not 
barristers. The Chief Justice of the High Court should in all cases be a barrister, 
Para 109. 

69. Except in Madras and Bombay the new provincial governments should be 
freo to decide whether the All-India Services should by retained or provincialised. 
Should the Governments decide to provincialise the Services in question due regard 
should be paid to the adequate representation therein of all communities, Para 113. 

70. In Bombay the remaining All-India Services should be provincialised. All 
the prospects that the present members of those Services now enjoy being reserved 
to them, Para 114. 

71. In Madras the two Security Services should remain All-India Services as 
at present, the remaining All-India Services being provincialised, Para 114. 

72. No order affecting the emoluments or pensions, no order of formal censure and 
no order on a memorial shall be passed to the disadvantage of any officer of an All- 
India or provincial Service without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 
Any officer belonging to an All-India Service or appointed by the Secretary of State 
will be entitled to appeal to that authority against any such order, Para 115. 

73- It should be opent to the governments of Madras and Bombay to equip and 
maintain a local military force and a local militia, Para 116. 

74 - The Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief should be entitled to inspect the 
local army and pass orders for their efficiency and maintenance ; but they should 
not be entitled to direct the reduction of the force or any other step which will render 
the force less efficient, Para 116. 

75. Immediate steps should be taken by the provincial governments to effect the 
separation of executive from judicial functions, Para 117. 

76. Reforms should be introduced into the North-West Frontier Province on the 
lines of the Morley-Minto Reforms, Para 118. 

77 * The power of superintendence and control of the Governor General in 
Council over the provincial governments should be exercised only for such purposes 
as may be specified and differences of opinion between the Governor General in 
Council and a local Government as to the right of the former to intervene in 
provincial affairs should be decided by a special tribunal, Para 119. 

78. The Governor General may supersede a local government and carry on the 
adminisirat:on in case of breakdown or inability to maintain law and order to the 
province but not in the case of financial insolvency. But the Governor General may 
take any steps that he considets necessary to enforce the payment of any debt due by 
a local government. Para 119 

79. The Governor General should have the power to overrule a provincial govern¬ 
ment for ihc purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity, Para no. 

*0. Subject to the approval of the Secretary of State the Governor General 
thould have power to suspend a provincial legislative council, Para 119. 

81. The Governor-General-inCouncil with the approval of the Secretary of State 
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tukl have power to take any province under his immediate authority and manage¬ 
ment. Para. 119 
The Central Government :— 

82. All subjects except the defence of India and its relations with foreign and 
Indian States should be transferred to the control of ministers responsible to the 

legislature, para, 123. t . . 

53. Without the previous sanction of the Governor-General it shall not be com¬ 
petent to the Legislature to deal with any measure affecting . 

(a) the public debt or public revenues oflndia or imposing any charge on the reve¬ 
nues of India ; or . . 

(b) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class 01 British subjects in 

India ; or 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty s military, naval, or 

air forces ; or . 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreign princes or states ; or any 

measure— . 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial subject, which has 
not been declared to be subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the Governot-General. 

Para 123. . 

84. VThe Cabinet of the Governor-General should consist of not more than two 
executive councillors and not more than six ministers. Para 125.^ 

85. ^ The appointment both of executive councillors and ministers should be made 
by the Governor-General at his own discretion, Para 125 

86. Half the members of the Cabinet of the Governor-General should be Indians, 

Para, 125. ' * 

87. One executive councillor or minister should be a member of the. Council of 
State and the rest should sit in the Assembly ; and where they are not already mem¬ 
bers of the Legislature they should become such members ex-officio. Para 125. 

88 . Both the members of the Executive Council and ministers should have me 
right to address either chamber of the Legislature but they should only have the 
right to vote in the chamber of which they are members, Para 125. 

89. The Legislative Assembly should consist of 300 members, Paras 126 and 128. 

90. In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly the Governor-General in 
Council shall have the power to nominate ten experts, Para 127. 

91. Europeans should be returned by separate electorates, Para 129* 

92. The representatives of all other communities and of labour and women 
should be returned by joint electorates, Para 129. 

93. In the case of the Depressed Clashes, Sikhs Anglo-Indians, Christians, labour 
and women, should election by joint electorares present any insuperable difficulty 
recourse should be bad to indirect elections, Para 129. 

94. Landholders and Indian and European commerce should have special consri- 

'tuencies, Para 129. \ 

» 95. The President of the Legislative Assembly should be elected by the Assembly 
from amongst its own members, Para 130. 

96. The term of the Assembly should be extended to nvc years, P.La 130. 

97. The strength of the Couucil of State should be increased from sWty to ouc 

hundred, Para 131. . 

98. Seats in the Council of Statist should be distributed amongst the various com, 

munities and interests in the same proportion in which they are now held. the pre¬ 
sent proportion between the elected and nominated scats should be maintained, 
Para. 131. V 

Vie Secretary of State and the India Office- A r n r 

99 - -The power to raise loans should be vested tu the Love nmfcnt oflmtu and it 

should be left to that Government to employ such agency as may seem dcsi.'.tble for 

this purpose, Para 133. 

• ioa The recruitment for the services should be in the imds °* Government 
of liuha orthe provincial governments, as the case may Jc, ar t 133. 

toi. ; *fhe appointment af representatives to international organisations such as 
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eague of Nations, should be made by the Government of India and not by the 
Secretary of State, Para 133. 

102. With the transfer of all subjects to a responsible ministry in the provinces 
the rules under Section 19A of the Government of India Act, restricting the Secretary 
of State’s power of intervention, should be extended to the whole provincial field, 
Para 134. 

103. In the case of subjects transferred to responsible ministers in the Central 
Government the above rule should apply, Para 134. 

104. The Council of the Secretary of State should be abolished. If, however, it is 
retained it would be reconstituted in such a way that half the members are Indians 
elected from the members of the Central Legislature, Para 15. 

105. So long as the Secretary is to discharge his functions of superintendence and 
control over any subject not transferred to the Government of India he should be 
assisted by the appointment of two Indian Under-Secretaries of State of whom at 
least one should find a place in Parliament, Para 135. 

106. So long as India does not obtain Dominion Status the Indian point of view 
should be represented in Parliament. Provision should accordingly be made for the 
representation of Indians in the British Parliament, Para 136. 


Miscellaneous :— 

'107. A military college should immediately be established in India and in other 
respects the recommendations of the Skeen Committee should be carried out, Para 137 

108. A Supreme Court should be established in India,/Para 138. 

109. A declaration of certain fundamental rights should be embodied in the 
Government of India Act, Para 139. 

110. Provision should be made in the Government of India Act which would 
enable full Dominion Status to be attained without the necessity for further inquiries 
by statutory commissions or other agency, Para 140. 


Minutes of Dissents. 

A careful perusal of the minutes of dissent and explanatory memoranda attached 
to the report reveals the fact that several attempts at compromise were made on 
many points, mostly in vain, more especially on the question of separate electorates 

for Muslims. 

Sir SanJcerran Xair , Raja Natvab All and Sardar Shiv dev Sin<jh % who took their 
stand uncompromisingly for the abolition of separate communal electorates, pointed 
out that communalism had infected national life and that one Chief Justice exclaim¬ 
ed before the Committee with a gesture of despair that he and his colleagues had 
to recommend candidates for appointment on the communal basis at the instance 
of the members of Government who owed their position to communal electorates. 
The demands of the All-Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi cut at the root of the 
representative Government. There was no spontaneous demand for separate 
electorates on the part of Muslims even in 1907, but it was put forward by them 
only at the instigation of an official whose name is weli-known. 

Sir Sankaran and his two colleagues also urged that the military budget should 
be under the control of the Assembly and it should be cut down to one-third of the 
present figure since one-third of the army was kept for the maintenance of internal 
security, one-third for the defence of the frontier and one-third as covering the troops. 
They also recommended only for Bengal adult suffrage in order to ease the Hindu** 
Me.dim tension in that province. 

Sir Arthur Froom pleaded strongly for the separation of Burma and he said that 
it received strong support from the Burma Government. I he Burmans feel, said 
cm- Arthur, that they have little or nothing in common with the Indian and argues 
that the fjuesiion of the future financial and military relations between India and 
Burma could be easily decided by an authoritative tribunal presided over by a 
l<e prose native of Parliament. Sir Arthur was for law and order in the provinces 
being tu the hands of an official or non-official not necessarily elected, but as for 
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Madras this portfolio could be in the hands of the Chief Minister, for in this province 
evidence did not disclose the same uneasiness regarding the transfer of these sub¬ 
jects. Sir Arthur was strongly for the maintenance of the All-India services throughout 
India recruited as at present and held that to tamper with the present arrangement 
would prove to be a calamity. He was for separate communal representation and 
against the doubling of the present franchise. He recommended the starting of 
public schools as, in his opinion, the establishment of a dominion army was a lengthy 
process. Finally, he wanted statutory safeguards against discriminatory legislation. 

Raja Nawab Ali was for reforms for the Frontier on the same lines as for the rest 
of British India and objected to the reservation of law and order in Bengal. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan and Dr. A. Suhrawardg used very strong language against 
the attitude and activities of the Hindu Sabha and revealed the differences experienced 
in the committee on the communal question by observing that throughout the 
discussions one thing that came out most prominently was that Moslem rights and 
interests were treated with the utmost contempt and injustice. No canons of 
democracy would condone the crime of reducing the majority into a minority, but this 
had actually been done by the ruthless spirit of Hindu nationalism. 

After pointing out how both these members and Sir Arthur Froom were outvoted 
by the casting vote of Sir Sankaran Nair and with the help of Sir H. S. Gout* and Mr. 
Shivdev, the authors of these minutes of dissent remarked that the manifestation of this 
malevolent spirit was but a symptom of what might happen if the safeguards provided 
for the minorities were abolished. In equally strong terms did they urge for a statutory 
Muslim representation in the Cabinet and observed finally that until Hindus and 
Muslims composed their difference the neutral British element must remain to deal 
out equal justice to all. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour occupied 150 pages of the document, traversing the entire 
ground of reforms and finally emphasising his objection to the separation of Sinu, 
the retention of an All-India service in the Madras Presidency, the establishment of 
a Second Chamber in U. P. and the reservatio n of law and order in Bengal. He 
vigorously pleaded for the establishment of a Privy Council (besides the Supreme 
Court) for it would, in his opinion, with one strike, settle the vexed question of rela¬ 
tionship between the British India and the Indian States. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand , in a separate report, while agreeing: largely with the 
recommendations of the main Committee, made certain changes which, in Ins own 
words, were directed towards the establishment of full responsibility anu autonomy 
in each province, but providing for the stability and progressive ness of the 
Provincial Governments by freeing the judiciary from any shadow of political control 
by ensuring the direction of the police without a communal or particularise bias 
and by the strengthening of the administration by the assistance of the element of 
all India services which would secure the recuitment of the best men. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah also appended a note on the depressed Classes. 
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The Hartog Committee Report 

The report of the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission which 
was appointed to make enquiries into the growth of education in British India, was 
memb ° n 18 th October 1929 . The committee was composed of the following 

Sir Philip Hartog, Kt. C. I. E. (Member of the Public Service Commission,) 
Chairman ; 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Bart, K. C. B. (formerly Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Education, Eng.) 7 

Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmed, Kt. (Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University.) 

S? r ^ e ^ n ^ erson * Kt. C. I. E., (Director of Public Instruction, Punjab) : 

!' v r a J a Narendra Nath (Member of the Legislative Council of the Punjab) ; 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi (Deputy President of the Madras Legislative Council), 
the Committee s review of the growth of education reveals many points of 
fundamental interest for the political future of India. 

d ® nr , olment in Primary schools, says the Report, indicates 
th.u the old time apathy of the masses is breaking down, /here has been a social 
anu political awakenmg of the women of India and an expressed demand on their 
behalf for education and social reform. There has been rapid progress in the 
numbers of Mohammedans receiving instruction. Efforts have been :made to 
improve the condition of the depressed classes and those classes are beginning- to 
respond to that effort and to assert their right to education. ^ginning to 

,, P r n a1 ’ f de *‘ here has . beei ! a desire on the part of leaders of public opinion to 
“"fi™ and to grapple with the complex and difficult problems of education; 

whliitlv vottrl hv n th^ e i CPe? ‘l It “ re o aS beea P r °P° sed b y Education Ministers and 
There U aTother Leg,s!atlve Councils. That is the one side of the picture, but 

Ineffective System 

,iT rh - r0Ugh0Ut the who . le educational system there is waste and ineffectiveness In 
£ e'TcTJ rt‘V hiCh t Sh ° Uld g* designed to ^^ce literacy and Te capaci J 

ng ? iSysaKL ^zzzssblsi 

c,as * lv - i? » a 

-,ni?,.?r n ? pr0 a^nee, despite a very large increase in the number of primary schools 
Item illv' 't" ' ? ex P en <bture, the number of pupils who reached Class IV was 

/ lrl 7 3 °,°o° m 1927 than it was ten years previously T is to he 

vt^ffiar ffiwature a r£f/h eSent condi V ° n ?<* «*•* lif e, and P with the lack of suitable 
school nr inri l’ ^e V ? ry bttlc chance of attaining literacy after leaving 

m'te^cy ’ d ’ f0rlhelUerate> there ;lre man y chances of relapse into 

The 1 d! S parfty 8 fn 'education^n 0 / r! dS ‘ S T” m ° rC SCrious than in the case °f boys. 

. ty n education and hteiacy between women and men so far from 

- made is acUl l "y increasing. The dispaHiy between ffie 

calthier parts of the country and the poorer parts also tends to increase. 

Advance of Secondary Education 


,n incre are grave detects of organization. 

, VPlvh e n J hoile . sy3lem of secondary education is still dominated by the ideal that 
f , 0 ^ ' sho er ‘ tc rs secondary school shpuld prepare himself for the univeriiv • 
f t ; ‘ e ! mmettse numbers of failures ait matriculation and in the utiivershv Vvimi n* 
,ndw:ate a grea ‘ VVil3te of effort. Such attempts as have been made V provide 
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$eaffonal and industrial training have little contact with the educational system 
and are therefore largely infructuoas. 



Object of a University Misunderstood 

Many of the university and colleges show marked improvements in their methods 
of teaching and in the" amount of original work which they have produced and in 
some of them there is undoubtedly a better training for corporate life than formerly. 
But the theory that a university exist mainly, if not solely, to pass students through 
examination still finds too large acceptance in India ; and we wish that there were 
more signs that the universities regarded the training of broad-minded, tolerant and 
self-reliant citizens as one of their primary functions. They have been hampered 
in their work by being overcrowded with students who are not fitted by capacity for 
university education and of whom many would be far more likely, to succeed in 
other careers. 

We have no doubt that more and more money will be gladly voted for education 
by the legislatures of India but the improvement and expansion of education do not 
depend merelv on money. Money is no doubt essential, but even more essential is 
a well-directed policy carried out by effective and competent agencies determined to 
eliminate waste of all kinds. At' almost every point that organization needs re¬ 
consideration and strengthening ; and the relations of the bodies responsible for the 
organization of education need readjustment. 

Position of The Govt, of India 

We are of opinion that the divorce of the Government of India from education 
has been unfortunate ; and holding as we do that education is essentially a national 
service we are of opinion that steps should be taken to consider anew the relation of 
the Central Government with this subject. 

We have suggested that the Government of India should serve as a centre of 
educational information for the whole of India and as a means of co-ordinating the 
educational experience of the different provinces. But we regard the duties of the 
Central Government as going beyond that. We cannot accept the view that it should 
be entirely relieved of all responsibility for the attainment of universal primary 
education. It may be that some of the provinces in spite of all efforts will be unable 
to provide the funds necessary for that purpose, and the Government of India should 
therefore be constitutionally enabled to make good such financial deficiencies in tne 
interests of India as a whole. ^ 


Position of Ministers 

Wc have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the reponsibilities of Ministers 
in the provinces should be reduced. On the contrary, we are of opinion that they 
have been reduced too much already by a devolution on local bodies which has taken 
the control of primary education to a large extent out of their hands, with unfortunate 
results. The relations between Provincial Governments and local bodies demand 
further consideration and adjustment. 

The formation of an educated electorate is a matter for the nation. Under recent 
legislation powers have been devolved on local bodies in such away that the 
M^nlslersResponsible to the legislatures have no effective control of the expenditure 
ofmoneyRotadfor mass education ; audio Jg&SSSSL ***«'*«***• 

tion. they have little information as totheresultsof thatex|enuure. 

It is clear that the new factor of Ministerial responsibility 
sufficiently into account. , , , , . . 

The Director, of Public Instruction have been loyal and enthusiastic but they are 
grappling with immense responsibilities without su 
staffs of provinces should be largely increased 
ment may be considered with greater care 
supervised more effectively. An increase in 
economy and not to extravagance. The rec 
services can suffer no further delay. 


lias not been taken 


:ient support. The headquarter 
so that important schemes of develop 
and the ordinary work of education 
the inspecting staffs should lead to 
nstitution of the provincial educational 
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te l -' e 8 rowin g increase in girls’ education, the measures taken to promote 
The |, nade 3 uate r - The education of the girl is the education of the mother. 

.a* i j e 'o, 9 of eacn addltl °nal girl counts more towards the future than the 
fn ere , U r a . tl0n j° f an addldonal boy. We are definitely of opinion that, in the 
iruer es ts of the advance of Indian education as a whole priority should now be given 
to the claims of girls* education in every scheme of expansion. 

India has reached a critical stage in the development of her education, and the 
decisions to be made are of vital importance. It will be for those in authority to 
consider what shall be the next step. If we have taken a broad view of our reference 
:: is m the hope that our suggestions may be of some assistance to those responsible 
for the great task that lies before them. 

Growth of Education 

Chapter III of the report gives important statistical data relating to the growth 
of education and of educational expenditure during the years 1917 to 1927. 

It is a fair inference from the figures, says the report, that the country «s now 
prepared to an increasing extent to make sacrifice for the cause of education. 

Education has come to be regarded generally as a matter of primary national 
importance, an indispensable agency in the difficult task of ‘nation building * The 
attention given to it by legislative council*' is both a symptom and evidence of this 
recognition. The transfer of the Department of Education to popular control as 
represented by a Minister, has both increased the public interest in it and made 
it more sensitive to the currents of public needs and public opinion. 

Nor is it only the authorities and the well-to-do classes that have welcomed and 
encouraged the spread of education. Communities which had for long been 
educationally backward, like the Mohammedan community have awakened to the 
need and possibilities of education for their children. The movement has spread 
to the depressed classes and even to the tribal aborigines and has stirred a much 
larger proportion of the people than before to demand education as a right. 


Provincial Measures. 


mai ?y provinces comprehensive measures of reform, whether by way of legisla¬ 
tion or otherwise are under consideration, and steps have been taken to deal with 
the unsatisfactory features of the system. New agencies of local or institutional 
control .have, been established. A new type of university organisation has been 
created , facilities for professional and technical training have been extended and 
mace more varied ; the methods of training teachers have in some provinces been 
overhauled and made more effective; the pay and conditions of service of teachers 
havs been 'improved ; curricula have been recast and widened ; and unrecognised 
schools have been drawn into the public system. 6 

. of education in India have admirable material to deal with : 

u 1C In< ?‘? n £ irI are not. lacking in innate intelligence and in 
cap.^ity to benefit by that training of body, mind and character which a well-planned 
system of education can give. ^ 

University Education. 


That the universities and colleges of India are at the present moibcnt turning out 
large nur ibers of graduates who cannot find employment is well-known. 

There can be little doubt that one of the main atiraciions of the universities and 
colleges to men who have no tasic for academic, studies and insufficient qualifica¬ 
tions for pursuing them, is the insistance on a university degree by a Government 
and 01 her employers as a passport to service. If Government were to abandon that 
requirement for all appointments in which it is not really needed, the pressure on the 
universities and colleges would probably be lessen-- I. We suggest that for many 
clerical appointments Government examinations comparable to the examinations of 
the Civil Service Commissioner in England and specially designed for the purpose 
they are intended to meet might replace the requirement that candidates for these 
appointments should possess a uttlversiry degree. The appointments that we have in * 
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Tiirna arc purely clerical appointments and not appointments to the higher services 
for which the number of candidates is relatively small and which do not materially 
affect the numbers in the universities. 

The universities are overcrowded with men who are not profiting either intellec¬ 
tually or materially by their university training. To many hundreds the years of 
training mean a waste of money and of precious years of youth ; nor is it only private 
money which is wasted. Each student in a university or college costs in every 
country far more than his fees, sometimes five or six times as much, and this money 
in India comes in part from ihe public purse. If these students who now go to a 
university or a college without being really fitted for higher work were diverted in 
large numbers at an earlier stage to careers better suited to their capacity, money 
would be set free for more profitable educational uses, and the training of the 
best men could be appreciably mproved The overcrowding of univers'ties and 
colleges by men of whom there is no economic demand has vitally affected the quality 
of university education. 

The extension of technical training, which is far more expensive than literary 
training, has been widely advocated. We fully sympathise with the desire to develop 
technical training though we feel bound to point out that the training of technical 
experts only creates more unemployed, unless there are industries to absorb them. 
A few universities have opened their own Employment Bureaus, an example which 
deserves to be more widely followed. 


\ 


Girls* Education 


Coming to the girls* education the report says. — 

Our survey of the figures relating to the girls* education has been somewhat 
depressing. But there are many features in the general picture to give encouragement 
for the future. 

There are many admirable institutions for the education of girls scattered over 
British India, and there are signs of a general awakening to which the women 
themselves are contributing in no small measure. Almost everywhere there ate 
hopeful signs and good promise for future progress. There has been a keen desire 
for education and knowledge on the part of the women, even in the provinces where 
‘purdah* is most strong. As a result women belonging to all communities are 
realising not only the immediate need for eradication of well-recognised social evils 
but also the urgent desirability of educating their daughters, not necessarily for 
employment or high scholarship, but at least to be more efficient as wiyes and 
educated mothers in their own homes. 

The attitude of the public and parents in regard to early marriage^ has consider¬ 
ably changed in recent years and the age of marriage is gradually rising. Moreover, 
legislation with a view to raise the age of marriage is under consideration. 

We have already had occasion to refer to the work of the Indian Women s 
University at Poona and its associated institutions Excellent work is being done 
by such organisations as the Seva Sadan at Bombay, Poona and Madras—an 
association controlling large numbers of night schools, adult classes, home elates 
and domestic arts classes for women. In Bengal, the Punjab and other provinces, 
there are many private and unrecognised associations conducting adult classes lor 
women, maintaining widows* homes and doing social work amongst the poorer 
classes nf ihf* rnmmnnitw 



and which are attended by large numbers of women delegates from every province. The 
delegates on their return to their provinces are keeping alive the inieies cl women 
in their educational needs by the holding of meetings and by explaining the aims and 
objects of the AHJndia Conferences. A result, therefore, of these Conlcienccs has 
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an* expensive propaganda on educational and social reform matters hAs been ' 
Carried on in most provinces by local organisations. x 

There are indications that the'Indian Vvomen’s demands and aspirations to parti- 
cipate in, the syider sdcial and public activities of the country are ever , where receiving 
consideration and^the rare opportunities which have been given so far to women on 
legislative bodies and local bodies have been used already to assist in the removal of 
social etvils. 

Position in Bengal 


Analysing the position of the different provinces th^jeport says :— 

In Bengal, except in the big towns, the position is extremely depressing. An over¬ 
whelming majority of girls leave school after the first year and soon relapse into igno¬ 
rance. In spite of the very large number of girls’ schools only 17 per cent of the 
girls in Class I reach even Class II. The girls* primary schools are mainly staffed by 
men and co-education has been so little resorted to that only 14 per cent of the girls 
under instruction in institutions are reading in boys* schools. 

In the high and university stages the Hindus have made some progress, but among 
Mohammedans, who form the majority of the population, the higher education of 
women has scarcely begun. * 


Moslem Education 

On the question of the provision for religious insfructic^i in schools and reservation 
of seats or provision for segregate schools for Muhammadans the report says:—It 
is obvious that if the system of primary education is to be. rescued from the waste 
and ineffectiveness which afflict it, a great effort has to be made and the system of 
primary ; chools has to be reorganised. For that purpose it is of the. first importance 
to decide whether the relatively ineffective and expensive plan of maintaining 'segre¬ 
gate schools for Mahomedans shall be continued, or whether arrangements for pro¬ 
viding them with opportunities for religious instruction and observance in the 
ordinary schools shall be adopted. There can be no doubt that if in prorvinces where 
the educational progress of the Mahomedan community is impeded by leligious diffi¬ 
culties, such arrangements for religious instruction can be made as wil induce that 
community to send its children to ordinary schools, the public system will gain both 
in economy and efficiency and much will be done to free the community from the 
handicap and reproach of educational backwardness. 

Arrangements of the kind that wc suggest would obviously be facilitated by an 
increase in the number of qualified Mahomedan teachers in the ordinary schools and 
by the provision of separate hostels in schools and colleges where boarding accom¬ 
modation is provided. 

Wc need hardly say that where the path of educational progress of other commu¬ 
nities is blocked in a similar degree by difficulties connected with religious instruction 
arrangements similar to those made for Mahomedans should be conceded to those 
communities. 

We fully appreciate the force of the general arguments against a policy of “reser¬ 
vation?” or ‘preferences* in favour of particular communities or groups or sections of 
a people, and we admit that special reservations or preferences inside a public system 
of education of a democratic community require justification. A fair field and no 
favour is a maxim which commands ready assent. Yet in India no one now disputes 
that if the ‘depressed* and ‘untouchable* classes are to be enabled to start fair, some¬ 
thing special must be done for them, and to this extent they are treated a? favoured 
communities. Again, She most efficient system is the best’ appears to be a self- 
evident tru Ij. But ‘efficiency* is not an absolute but a relative term ; it denotes the 
degree in which a machine, an institution or a system achieves its aim, and the degree 
in wYiic.h the amount or value of the product corresponds to the amount of effort or 
money expended in producing It. The efficiency of a single school may, perhaps, be 
d by reference to a relatively restricted aim, bub the efficiency of a public 
educational system must be judged by reference to a very broad aim. In India, if 

anywhere, a description of that .aim as nothing snbrt of nation-building will find ready 
acceptance. • * ^ ' v 

If, therefore, special arrangements inside the public system of education were made 
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o\v and possibly for some time f o come, to enable the Mahomedan community, to 
take its full share in the life and in the advance of the nation, this would not in our 
opinion, be inconsistent either with sound democratic or sound educational principles. 
W.e wish we could say that no reservations are necessary and we should certainly wish 
that they should be as small as possible. As complications of an educational system 
they are undesirable in themselves but since in our belief they represent a necessary 
alternative to leaving the Mahomedan community in its present backward state, and 
leaving it to take the poor chances afforded by a system of segregate institutions, 
we have no hesitation in embracing that alternative as justifiable on broad grounds 
of national policy. 

We suggest, therefore, that provincial Governments should carefully consider the 
question of reservation of a suitable number of places for Mahomedans in those 
publicly managed institutions in which it is not possible at present to admit all 
applicants. If and when they can be enlarged, to that extent the necessity for 
reservations will disappear. 

The particular form and degree of reservations made in favour of Mahomedans 
will differ in different provinces and in some provinces they will no doubt be slight. 

We are of opinion that if a reconstruction of the educational system is carried 
out in certain provinces by a well-arranged and equitable distribution of schools and 
by a development of vernacular schools, the need for ‘reservation* will be much 
less than would appear at present to be necessary. But in any case, during this 
period or reconstruction, and until Mahomedans have recovered lost ground, reserva¬ 
tion will probably be necessary in some provinces. It is significant that in the 
Punjab, while the number of Mahomedan pupils rose from 159,791 in 1917 to 545,831 
it was not found necessary to have any ‘reservations* in any school. 

We would again add, as we did when dealing with the question of religious 
instruction, that if in the case of other communities the same necessity is found to 
exist for making special arrangements, whether by way of reservation of places 
or otherwise to secure or encourage their educational advace as has been found to 
exist in the case of Mahomedans, similar concessions should be made to those 
communities. 


Depressed Classes 

Coming to the education of the Depressed Classes the Committee says :— 

Two policies have been suggested for meeting the educational needs of the 
depressed classes. In the view of many of our witnesses their interests can best be 
safeguarded by a policy of extending the system of segregate schools and of providing 
s ®P arate supervising staffs for these schools. The other policy is to admit the 
children of the depressed classes on equal terms into the ordinary schools. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the policy of the ‘mixed school* is the right 
one. The system of segregate schools tends necessarily to emphasise rather than 
to reduce the differences between the depressed classes and the other Hindu castes. 

We are aware that it may still be necessary in a few places particularly in those 
places where a great majority of the local population belong to the depresses, desses 
to provide schools for them; but such schools should be regarded as ordinary 
public schools and not as segregate institutions. In our opinion, the more the 
special schools tend to become mixed scho'ls the better it will be for all sections 
of the people. 

There is a further reason why we consider it essential that the or : crs of the 
Provincial Governments In regard to the free admission of depressed class pupils 
into the ordinary schools should be enforced immediately and rigorously. 

Review has shown not only that compulsion has been introduce 1 alicady in .1 
considerable number of areas, but that many schemes for compulsion are likely ;o be 
adopted during the ilex' few yea r s. H under schemes for compulsion separate 
schools have to be provided for the depressed classes in many . reas the cost of the 
schemes will be very largely and unnecessarily increased. The figure for tfce 
enrolment of depressed class pupils in the ordinary schools during the last five '‘ Cars 
have shown the extent to which prejudice is dving out and when compulsion is fntro- 
duced on a large scale it will, we hope, be only a matter of time before all classes of 
the community become accustomed to new and more wholesome conditions of life. 
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We desire to point out in conclusion that it will not be. sufficient .for Government 
merely to insist on the admission of the children of the depressed classes to the 
on.miry schools. It will be necessary to see that the regulations are carried out in 
the spin t as \yell as in the letter, and that the children are treated on equal terms 
in all respects with the children of other communities. 


European Education x 

Referring to the education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians the report says :— 
in view of (he numerous representations which, have been made to us, it will 
be convenient briefly to summarise the results of our survey of European schools. 

. The proposal 'to make European education a central and non-votabje subject is 
undesirable, and its adoption would be prejudicial to the interests of the community. 

if uniformity and co-ordination are needed, a representative central body, possibly 
with powers to control and conduct examinations, might be established without 
interfering with provincial responsibility for European education. 

In view oT, differences in religion, language and conditions of life, the retention 
of European schools in the hills and of the large European schools in the towns 
is necessary and desirable. But, in the in* crests of the great majority of the poorer 
pupils who have to fit themselves for obtaining appointments through the open door 
of competition and merit, the smaller and less efficient schools should be amal¬ 
gamated or closed. Such schools if retained would benefit by the admission of a 
larger number of non European pupils. / 

The needs of small and isolated bodies of Angol-Indians should be met by the 
award of stipends rather than by the maintenance of a large number of small schools. 

The courses and curricula should be adapted as far possible to the requirements 
of Indian universities ; and the teaching of the vernaculars should be improved. 


Government of India 

Turning to the position of the Government of India in regard to education in the 
country, the Committee recommend the re-establishment of the Bureau of Education 
which was abolished in 1923. Regretting the disappearance of the Government of 
Indian influence on the formation and execution of educational policy, the Committee 
remark that the expansion of education favoured by the Reforms has been on ill- 
considered lines and neglectful of the proposals made by the Government of It dia, 
notably in regard to the best method of provision of vernacular education and for the 
education of women. The committee proceed :— 

“In our opinion and the opinion of a number of our witnesses, the advice of a 
Central Bureau of Education on a number of matters woul 1 be of great value to the 

provinces . We think that the growth of education in India would be materially 

as:sb ted if an fficient central organisation were re-established with the Government of 
India, of which the functions would be to give inforti ation and advice to the provincial 
administrations md to keep them in close touch with each other” 

' The Committee also thinks that constitutional means should be devised to enable 
the Imperial Government to come to the aid of provincial Governments and that the 
Government of India should not continue to be divested of all power to make central 
grants to provincial Governments for mass education. 


I. E. s. Decline 

The Committee make some important observations in regard to the Indian 
Education Service. 

They draw a Mention to the fact that from 192c to 1927 the number of sanctioned 
posts declined from 373 to 368 in the case of pien and from 42 to 38 in the case of 
woipen. Equally’disturbing, they declare, is the large number of vacant posts, 
which increased from 62 to 113 in the period mentioned. In this regard the 
Committee remark 

“ Tlte progressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service accompanied by 
the failure to reconstitute the provincial services (after a period of nearly five years) 
as been dis iitrous to the organisation of Indian education.” 

The Committee proceeds ; — 

“As a-result of the inaction on the part of Government the number of fully 
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qualified men and women competent to hold the higher posts in the Department, 
has become totally inadequate in every province. Since 1914, it has been almost 
imposible to recruit highly qualified Indians, since the only ordinary appointments 
normally open to such persons were posts on Rs. 250 at the bottom of the scale in 
the present Provincial Educational Services. Such appointments were not attractive 
to men with European qualifications who could secure better prospects in several 
other departments. . . _ . . . c 

“We have been informed that the delay in constituting a new Provincial service 

to take the place of the Indian Educational Service has been due to a number 01 
reasons. “In the first place, the proposals regarding the reorganisations in the provinces 
had to be scrutinised by the Secretary of State in order that he might safeguard the 
existing rights, interests and prospects of the remaining members of tie n i 1 

Educational Service, and accord sanction to the creation of new posts caimng p. y 

over a fixed maximum. _ ^ r „ ... . 

“In the second place, although the provincial Governments were at fuU liberty 

to reorganise the provincial services as they thought fit, subject to the limitation--’ 

already mentioned, the Government of India considered it advisable to attempt to 

secure some degree of uniformity in the pay and conditions of service between le 

several provinces. _ , „ . _ An 

“We understand also that in some provinces the proposed reorganisation nas oeen 

postponed from year to year on financial grounds . . ... 

It is essential that some finality should soon be reached in these delibeiations. 

“We-are of the opinion that the conditions of service in the reorganised I rovincn « 
Services should be such as to attract Indian candidates with high European or other 
qualifications, and that arrangements should be made, whenever necessary, 
Europeans, on special contracts, to posts outside the ordinary cadres. 1 1 
such men and women, the best interests of Indian education must inevitably sutler. 

“But, we fear that, even if satisfactory conditions of service are arranged, mere 
may still be great difficulty in finding.satisfactory recruits, mainly on two grounds■ • 

(a) The reservation of certain posts for the remaining members of 11 

(bf U< The doubtful validity of contracts made by Government with persons whose 

salaries are votable.” . , 4 

“With regard to the recruitment of Europeans on special contracts, doubts ha e 
been expressed as to whether a contract entered into by a local Governm . 

good if the Legislature refuses to vote the pay of the officer uch 
province we were informed in evidence that legal opinion had \ “ 

contracts as invalid. , , . , , _ 

“We understand that these doubts have already hmdere.d of 
think that it is necessary to make such arrangements as will place th ? • of 

Europeans on an unassailable basis. When local Governments require til ” 

a European for special purposes, such as the teaching of English or technica 1 subjects, 
a special contract, with adequate safeguards, will be ^cesswry, s - . , ^ ‘ of 

prospects of the new Provincial Services are unlikely to attract the right t>It 

EU Xc a u n ssin C ; U ib subject of the financing of education, the Co«*U^.W. 
calculations have been made in several provinces o_ „ , t j vll t h c total 

universal compulsory primary education and from these ^ anJ cveil 

estimate of Re. 19.5 crotes recurring was not likely to Do • , 1 raw capital 

be reduced. In addition to that expenditure there would, ofcourse, be a heavy capital 

expenditure on buildings and equipment. .. <«j s no t abnormally : it ,;e 

“But the total sum to be raised, the_ Comn » « e * ^ of rs> t i„. , ;0 al ol almost 

ttnd with a well-devised programme, sprem 0 Fat least the wealthier ptovin.tcs 

universal compulsion should be within the reaon 
of British India/' 

Minute* of DU«ent 

„ , .. . e oonends a dissenting minute to the report 

R«,a Narcudranath, °ne of the members, a^p jon of scals m scliools tot 

He ublicts to the proposal of the Committee ter 
Mahorned^ns and other classes and to the sugv, s 


for introducing 


for 
religious 
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, * — - - vicsuiiiy uicui, us ui ms opinion, reservations 

r f ?j d 1 „ to become permanent and can be removed only by the intervention 
ot a tttird party. If the special arrangements suggested for Muslims are extended 

wi llbet he" result n 11ICS ’ as ,n et I uit y the y must be extended, he says much confusion 

T.h. Mutliulakahmi Reddi appends a note to the report on women’s education. 

Sir Ar.ihcrst Selby Begye in his note has concurred generally in the 
views expressed in regard to the growth of education in British India but he has desire 1 
to make some reservations in respect of Chapter V. which in his opinion does not 
■. adequately represent serious defects of Secondary Education and Chapter VII which 
seems to him to advocate more rapid and extensive expansion of female education 
than is wise or practicable. 


The U. P. Simon Committee Report 

.« . re P° rt °f the United Provinces Simon Committee, which was circulated to 
the members of the Legislative Council on the 5 th Scitembc.r 1929 is a document of 
pages, out of which 124 pages constitute the report proper and 127 pages of 
type an explanatory note by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. Mr. J. P. Srivastava 
mds a note of five pages regarding Dr. Khan’s note to enable 
11 s ocing understood ui its proper perspective, (for the personnel of the Committee 
8€i Register 1928 vol. lip . 2.95.) 

M OI r 4 ^ 3 unanunou S> ^ r - Khan's note being only an explanatory one with 
h*,,* Hint rru 1 “ eren J c regarding the retention of the Indian Civil and Police 
1 i c ^ n , ou ? feature of the report, however, is the proviso of the 

l 1 ^ter-momber, Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Bingh, who agrees to the report except 
Frrv. n W is inconsistent with the statement of the Ministry made before the Joint 
miv.-* ~ OI1tcronce at Lucknow. It is nowhere mentioned what evideneo the Ministers 

P r °per is divided into three parts. Part I reviews the working of 
» *i ^ , 9 r<U0 1,1 ® 5 ? P rov * nce ’ Numerous defects in the working of dyarchy 
dt /.i ui discussal. Tiie coramitteo thinks that, examined a little closely, the 
, \ system of government would appear to be a contradiction in terms. ‘ The 
actiiuvemente of the various departments under the Reforms are brieily examined. 

^n.rnentmg on the small percentage of the population at present enfranchised, 
in , the comrnittee shows that the electors evinced greater interest 

in ca u successive election. The committee strongly — *.- 

wnstituencjeH. It also discusses in detail the attituc 
transferred as well as reserved departments and finds 
eminently reasonable. 

i. * 0,A difficulties of local bodies, the committee thinks that there 

c .i- ,°f control from the headquarters and holds that 
i ntitr A by -no means inconsistent with an effective survey, occasional 

control or stimulus of the central authority. 

winmi., uoncludcfl the stmv.y ‘bj Saying that dyarchy in unworkable, 
for a!K l ogical. The baa made the host of i 

1 . >‘ :,M an d there seems to be no reason why it should he saddled with it 

n >y longer. Uie province has made the most of the Reforms and established its 
chum to a inJthcr substantial instalment. The I egislaturb has shown increased 
J* I**HWibilily. iheie is a marked awakening in the electorate and the reserved and 
transleriyd departments "ruler successive Minisu rs have made remarkable progress 

:;x-, .vatt arsas? 

' mre .to work the informs the province has shown itself 

tt..| 1 ,nok-- r Oj»jcctj 0 [M» tukvi to the grant of proyin.ial 

autonomy, rite communal tension has been <lt.-nn.~4 as a passing pe'ue. The 
ftiong communal hues » duo very largely to tlic fact that in the 


1.itiv tiie demurs ovmeeu greater lmerest 
)mmitlec strongly criticizes the huge size of the 
detail the attitude of the Council towards the 
that its attitude has been 
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. 6tcd Reforms each community is out to get for itself the most it can. The 
minority community probably thinks that now is the chance to drive hard the bar¬ 
gain, because it knows that constitutional problems cannot be solved without its 
co-operation. The committee recommends the following safeguards for the Muslims 
They should have 30 per cent, representation in the Legislature according to the. 
1910 Pact, also a due share of the nominations that are m the Governor’s unfettered 
prerogative. With regard to separate electorates the committee thinks that as long 
as the present estrangement between the two communities exists, they seem to be an 
unavoidable necessity. Their recommendation is that separate electorate be allowed 
for the present but it should be open for the minority community to decide at any 
time in favour of joint electorates. This amendment may be effected by the provin¬ 
cial Council provided that three-fourths 6f the tn'embers of the minority community 
in the Council agree. The Muslims should have adequate representation on all local 
autonomous bodies. Guarantees miay' beJ^iVen for the protection and promotion of 
the Urdu language, Muslim education hhd cUlture, etc. Regarding representation' in 
the services the committee' realizes the impracticability of a definite communal pro v \ 
portion in alj services, But. ••recommends, that , *as far as possible one-third of th& N ' 
appointments shtiuld go to\th<r ^lu^ftuis. While realizing the difficulty of working 
Hie provisiop\th^ recommend^' that the old demand of the Muslims foi* a 

provision that'a Rill or v resolution objected to by three-fourths of the members of a 
community hliquld hp'dlsaJlowed, may further be investigated. . ' 

Similar' thQtigh fifrHess comprehensive, safeguards arc recommended for- the \le« v 
pressed ana backward'classes. aiid AngldMndians. A notable recommendation i> tluit\ 
•the appointment's at'preseht held by'the Anglo-Indians in Railways, Customs,'Posts . 
ana Telegraphs, amf, 1^ M. D. services ana the educational grants of Anglo-Indians . 
\\ aa ^ Efir^ean^vbe’rnaihtained, - ’ \\ > 

. \ \ ' Recommendations. % v \ \ ' N 

\v‘ v a ' \ . s . \ V 

\ \Part 111 embodies- the recommendations of the committee, the chief of which ore 
. .as folldws :•—\ \ \ ' N ' . \ \ ’ 

\ Retention v of \ Ihc Governor's present emergency powers excepting the 
N powers of ccrUnchtibn of Bills ; a Cabinet of six joint Ministers, thcN Graf Minister 
v selected by. the 'Governor and the others on the advice of the Chid Minister , the 
Ministry to on removable by an absolute majority except in budget sessions ; a 
pi-caracral Legislature consisting of a lower house of 183 members and an upper 

a break 


house of 50 or 00; the upper house to have substantial powers of putting 
over the lower house : tue deadlocks to be removed by joint sessions ; the upper 
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practicable at present; lowering the revenue qualification to the payment ot Ls. 10 
and a rent of Rs. 25 ; also the possession of the vernacular upper primary class I\ 
certificate or matriculation certificate to be entitled to a vote j special franchise to 
woman, besides the ordinary qualifications possessed in her own right as woman, whose 
husband possesses a highly' restricted franchise qualifications to be also cntUluI n> vote ; 
the committee does not discuss the reforms in the central Government, but contem¬ 
plates Dominion Status at no distant date; the strength of t lie Aswan ly to in 



public _ 

of the judio.iAry 
Hon of the High 
recommended. 


from the executive (this reform is regarded as overdue ) ; centraliza- 
Couft is opposed, and establishment of a upiciue Couit is 

\ Dr. Khan’s Note 

Dr. i"hafaat Am mad Khan appends what purport* to he an explanatory note, 

wlrnh is far bulkier than the main report itself. u*?3es at. great length the 

position of the Muslims in the province and. after remarking that nn], a sinr!<> re- 
pr«$ento!iv< Muslim in India ai (he pu ; scnt time approve* *u the Ayhni R port, 

pleads-for a a .ituiory giUiriintoe to Muslims wh«> should not be 1 tiunfiecd a i (be 

slier of any theory propped up by qmy community, " 
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A Snub To Dr. Khan. 

Mr. Srivastava questions the propriety of Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan writing a 
note full of points which were never discussed in the committee. He complains of 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan trying to convey an impression through his note that the 
Muslims in the U. P. are a clown-trodden* ancl forsaken minority. He further re¬ 
grets Dr. Shafaat Ahmad dragging in the Nehru Report, which was not discussed in 
the committee. The chairman finally discloses that with the exception of difference 
of opinion on the retention of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad was in complete agreement w T ith the committee's recommenda¬ 
tions, 


The Bombay Simon Committee Report 

The report of the Bombay Legislative Council Committee, which collaborated with 
the Simon Conference, were circulated to the members of the Legislative Council at 
Poona on the 21 th July 192 g along with the minutes of dissent of Syed Miran Muhnm- 
med Shah, Rao Saheb D. R. Patil, and Sardar G. N. Maj/mdar. ( For personnel of 
the Committee see Register 1929 vot. II p. 7 g.) 

The majority report , in the first place, urges the removal of officials and nomina¬ 
ted members. _ After an exhaustive inquiry, they state, they have come to the con¬ 
clusion that Sind must continue to be a part oi the Bombay Presidency. 

They Buggest that steps should be taken to w’iden the electorate ana to give the 
rural population a larger representation. 

In their opinion the future Legislative Council for the presidency should cousist 
of 110 members. In this they give ten reserved seats to the depressed classes, four 
to labour and 31 to Moslems with separate electorates. 

According to their scheme Moslems will retain the separate electorates while the 
interests of the Mahrattas, the depressed classes and the Indian Christians will be 
ensured by reservation of seats. They also recommend that two additional seats 
should be given to the landholders’ constituency. 

With regard to the provincial executives they hold that the time is now ripe for 
them to recommend that all subjects with the exception of law and order should 
now be transferred to the control of ministers. Law and order, they think, should 
for 3ome years continue to remain reserved. The existence of serious disorders bet- 
worn the two major communities in the presidency and elsewhere in India makes 
the immediate transfer of this subject to the control of the newly elected Council 
difficult and dangerous. 

They recommend that a period of five years should be provided, during which 
time the new elective Councils should have an opportunity of settling down to their 
work and that after that period it should be left to the decision of the Legislative 
Council, with the concurrence of the Upper House which they seek to establish, 
whether the subject should be transferred. 

They propone a unitary provincial government consisting entirely of ministers 
chosen from among the members of the Legislative Coni il and jointly responsible 
wbh a Chief Minister should submit the names of the other ministers for the appro¬ 
val of the Governor. They think that this schemo will put an end to dyarchy when 
the ministry is chosen entirely from the majority party of the Council. 

The powers of over-riding the advice of his ministers given to the Governor under 
the existing Government of India Act should no longer be continued, hi the event 
of a breakdown the majority invest the Govornor with powers similar to those he 
at present os a safeguard against the passing of hasty and ill-consid 
Intion or legislation which may discriminate against particular classes or commu¬ 
nities. 

The majority recommend the creation of an Upper House elected on a different 
franchise and for a longer period than the Lower House. The Second Chamber ia 
to consist mainly of representat ivOR of the larger landed and commercial interests 

The majority do not think that there is any necessity for the continuance of the 
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Special powers of vetoing and certifying which are at \ present vested in the 
Governor. , \ \' \ C \,J 

. \\ x ‘ Minutes of Dissent 


*Sped Mirim Muhammad Shah 'x>uts in, in his minute^ of dissent, a strong pica 
for the separation of Sin'd maintaining that the question of financial* deficiency, 
administrative difficulty and future political staUis will present no real obstacle to 
his ^commendations. \ . . \ \' ' . \ s 

Rao Sahib D. R. Patil demand^complete protiiicial autonomy, including transfer 
of law and order. He opposes the new constitution of a Second Chamber, expresses 
the view that population alone could form the basis of representation, asks for larger 
and more effective representation for the village population, objects to plural consti¬ 
tuencies urges the reservation of more than seven seats for Maharattas in the Coun¬ 
cil and’ challenges the proposal to increase the representation for Sirdars and 

Inamdars as reactionary. \ , ,. .. . 

Sirdar G, N. Majumdar strongly endorses the recommendation for providing 
adequate representation to special interests such as landhpldcrs. He is in favour of 
transfer of law -and order, opposes communal electorates, and outlines scheme of 
financial 'and Provincial Government; 

Dr'.^ Amtedkcir demands adult franchise, complete provincial autonomy, 
a wholly elective legislature, abolition of class and communal electo¬ 
rates except for Europeans, reservation of 33 seats for moderns and 15 for the de¬ 
pressed ‘ classes in a N legislature composed of 140 members. He oppOM m the 
proposal to set up a Second Chamber and suggests that the Governor should oe 
merely~a constitutional head with no. emergency powers. He wants a distinct 
provincial civil servics and rapid Indianisation of the services. 


The Punjab Simon Committee Report 


A demand for full responsible government for was Aiado in the 

majority report of the Punjab Simon Committee which along with the dissenting 
minutes by two Hindus and one Sikh member, were circulated to the members 
of the Punjab Council on the 30 th July 192 9. The dissenting members suggested 
safeguards in the interest of the minorities, and insisted on the vesting of simultaneous 
responsibility in the Central Government for the safety of the Indian Empire again t 
disruptivo forces. . A Trl 

The majority report was signed by Captain Sikandcr Hay at Khan, Chairman. 
Mr. Owen Roberts, Chaudhri Chhoturam, and Chaudhn Zafuruilab, while one 
dissenting minute was signed by Raja Narendranath and Dr. Narang and the other 
by Sardar Ujjal Singh. 

The majority report says : ‘*\Ye wish to draw the attention of the Indian 
Statutory Commission to certain distinctive and characteristic features for the 
Punjab which distinguish it from the rest of India. The Punjab rs pi e-eniinenm 
a land of peasant proprietors almost all of whom belong to the mnitial moo*. 
Situated aft it is, the province has had to face successive invasions from hi north 
west and has been the camping ground of both the invading and defending ainncs. 
This, and its close vicinity to the frontier and tribal territory, has. of necessity, 
made the people of this province, sturdy and martial. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Punjab should have been selected as the main recruiting ground tor I m 
Indian army. It is due to this fact that two-thirds of the *™img Indian army 
consists of ktijabis and the pages of histotf bear 

dr rot ion of rJ».* ■Piininbi* from the time of the mutiny unwinds. In mou* m:« nt 

the Punjab has not only helped to son re victory 

fior the Empire ftiul ire Allies but also wen ref- us tor «»»<- 1 "njnh 

is a mar!:•. dly liberal province it. its oe.v ... k and the <.o ia t <> mku 1 nod economic 
status bettveen (he different sections of the nunle «s not . 0 .-l ar i in be Punjab 
as in some other provinces, and coir-ctiuenlly there in no fi (1 of poblnnl power 
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nir.de a close preserve in the hands of a small oligarchy. Further, the Punjab 
has been conspicuously successful in ■working the present Reforms in a spirit of 
goodwill and co-operation, an achievement which in itself is a sufheient proof of 

* r°?P acit ^ to ./V ana £ e own and which makes its demand for the grant 

ot lull responsible government irresistible.’’ 

ihe majority report urges the transfer of all subjects to Ministers. The Governor 
. ls be the constitutional head of the province with the necessary powers of veto and 
interference. The Chief Secretary is to be ex-officio secretary to* the cabinet. The 
Central Governments power of interference and supervision is to be confined to 
thoie subjects in which the Central Legislature is interested and to matters 
requiring interference in the interests of the security and stability of the country 
a-s a whole. J J 


The form of the country’s government is to bo federal, with residuary powers 
vested in the Provincial Government. The majority suggest that autonomy in 
i he provinces should wait for the establishment of responsibility in the Central 
Government. As regards the Legislature, it is recommended that there should be 
a unitary provincial chamber elected by direct vote by constituencies returning 
-ingle members. Local councils should fill half the elected seats of the Council 
of States aud one-nfth of the elected seats of the Assembly. The present division 
rural should continue. Ssparate •' >rates must continue for 
Muslims and Sikhs and Europeans. Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians should 
also be allowed to return their representatives through their own electorates : but 
all communal constituencies should be open to members of every caste or creed 

j 

Ihe Punjab Council's strength should be increased to 105 members and 
nominated members should disappear and special constituencies should be abolished. 
Inc life of the Oouncii ana the Assembly should be increased to five years and 
that of the Council of State to seven years. 

Muslims should have one-third of tbe seats reserved in both the chambers of the 
Central Legislature. Full weightage should be given to Sikhs in the Punjab 
provided the Muslim majority is not reduced to a minority or equality. ft is 
further rc f ommendcd that Sind be separated and given lull reforms, that the 
Non. i-W estern Frontier provinces should get the Montford Reforms and Baluchistan 
should also have reforms. 

As regards the services, it is recommended that the I. C. S. and the Police 
.Service should continue to be recruited by the Secretary of State and the other 
vices should be recruited by the Central Public Service Commission for all- 
umIic s<t\ r es and by the Provincial Service Commission for the Provinces. 

\ { i ‘ration of executive from judicial functions should be taken in hand at once 
"hilo tnc High Court Judges should be appointed on the recommendation of the 
Local Government. 


Hindu Member*’ Note of Dissent 

VA/ya Xatcmlranath and hr. Qakulchand J\aram/ in their note of dissent declared : 

Lhc recommend it ions of the majority arc actuated by purely communal feelings. They 
\v;iMi communal electorates, communal representation in’the Central Legislature 
reform • for the Frontier and Baluchistan and separation of Sind, If any further 
P n> °f v , r ; needed of their limited outlook it is furnished by the fact that they 
do n.,i desire the introduction of responsible Government in the Central Legislature 
eve# to synchronise with provincial autonomy. We feel that 
no province would deserve any political advance it: it is not prepared to abandon 
'•onmtunalisin. We want that no extension of powers to popular control be made 
nnU si, a proportion.ate extension of responsibility is made in the Central Government. 

dhcypn icfd that the Nehru Report has been adopted by the majority so far 
an it is favourable; t/j Muslims and that. Frontier reforms lms been ndvotated without 
huaring military < \pnrts, belitting the importance of the defence of the Indian 
Empire, th- y protest that in all these recommendations the majority have gone 

hryond their provincial Bphere and not pronounced on any data placed before 

tlum. 

I h* two Hindu members recommend changes in franchise as proposed by the 
’» '<i t ' 0< vernment. They ridicule the proposal of tbe majority to throw open 
jmnrmiital <c>n*titnericii to all the communities. They consider'reforms for the 
frontier a* a 'big jump into the unknown.” They propose a second chamber for 


.Ml HlSTftr 
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the province and urge special concession to the Sikhs. They propose that the Cabinet 
should represent all the important communities in the province and that l^w ami 
otder should be treated as a central subject. They opine that the provinces must 
be considered to be creatures of administrative convenience. Otherwise separatist 
tendencies would develop, endangering the commonwealth. 

They recommend that the powers of the local government in the matter of 
taxation should remain the’ same as at present. 

Sikh Member’s Note. 

Sarda7 • Ujjalsingh endorses, mostly in constitutional matters, the views of tin- 
two Hindu members. He condemns communal electorate and offers, on behalf of 
the Sikh minority, to do without them if the others do the same. Hut- if the eom- 
munal electorates were to continue, he urges full freightage be given to the Sikhs. 
He says the majority agree to full weightage in principle but do not grant it in 
practice. When in U .P., 14 per cent Muslims have 30 per cent representation 
why should not Sikhs who stand on a id< Oting have the same representa¬ 

tion ? He declares that the balance of power between the three principal communities 
would avoid chances of communal tyranny. The insistence of the majority 
community on a statutory majority over all the minority communities i* ?< 
fundamentally wrong basis tor Parliamentary Government. 

Sardar Ufjal sjngh offers a solution of the electorates question by suggesting 
an original formula. He says: “There should be joint electorates and members should 
be elected on the principle of proportional representation by the list system or a 
system of sigle transferable vote. But this ayfctem, if adopted, should be adopted 
for the-whole country. 

He advocates that the Central Government should have power even to suspend 
the Provincial Constitution in case of gross mismanagement or abuse of power 
and that, to create confidence, the Minister in charge of Law and Order in the 
province should belong to the minority community. The scheme of reforms wouM, 
lie says, be judged not by the liberality in the provincial sphere, but by its liberality 
in the central sphere. Lie deprecates the desire of the majority members to set up 
a Muslim majority in-certain provinces to balance the Hindu majority in the or her 
provinces. He declares that while other communities can think of balancing one 
prpVince against another, the Sikhs have all their interests centred in the Punjab. 
The A kali movement itself was caused by the disappointment of the community with 
the share of" representation it got in the reformed coUucil. He could well conceive 
the disappointment of his community if its legitimate demands were not accede to. 


The Bengal Simon Committee Report 


\ The report* of the Bengal Provincial Simon Committee, v 
^iinoa Commission and the Central Committee, wasissued on uio n. 
The report was signed by'six members., namely.. Hir Abdul Karim 
Maharaja, of Myra on singh. Mr. W. L. Travers. Mr. K. G. M. 1 art 
F.azlul Huq and Moulvi Abul Kasim. 

The Raja Bahadur, of Naahipur* who originally elected as n mui 
sometime after when he was apj>oinieil a Minister. The Committee then 
ot eix members, and the report is almost unnnimous except on some pc 
difference of opinion existed and individual members uttered a 
Mr. Fazlul Huq dissented from the view of the other m.tinl 
establishment of an Upper Chamber, lie considered it unecct 


\Vhirh worked with tin 
on tho 3 rH August lU - u * 
Glni/navi. tin? 
roqui, Mr. A. K. 

itobol^ resigned 
vfore conAmiod 
points on which 
. note of diascut. 
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or worth having until the finances of the province are put on a satisfactory 
footing. 

Oa the question of adult suffrage, the Committee’s opinion is that it would 
neither be desirable nor practicable at present for the obvious reason of the illiteracy 
of the masses, millions of whom do not know what the vote means nor understand 
the implications of Representative Government. 

The Committee opine that the total number of voters, both Mahomedans and 
Non-Mahoraedans, would almost be doubled as a result of making the voting 
strength proportionate to their population. Hence, the size of the constituencies 
should now be reduced by half, and this would enable them to double the existing 
number of members of the Council, which would be roughly one member for 
10,000 voters or 2 , 27,000 inhabitants. 

Referring to the basis of representation the Committee state that the non- 
Mahomedan elements in the Council through general constituencies, should be 
proportionate to the number of the population. 

Mr. Travers, on behalf of the European Community, is of opinion that the 
Chamber of Commerce should have two additional representatives and North Bengal 
should have one additional elected seat in the Assembly. 

On the question of the duration of the Council, the Committee says that the 
term of the Legislative Council should be nve years and that of the Upper 
Chamber seven years. Both the House should have elected Presidents. 

Summarising the main conclusions the Committee state : The ultimate goal, so 
Car as this province is concerned, is complete provincial autonomy, in other words, 
autonomy vis-a-vis the Central Government and the establishment in the internal 
political system of Full Responsible Government. For the attainment of the goal 
the immediate steps recommended are financial adjustment between the province 
and the Central Government, transfer of all provincial subjects, excluding Police, to 
the charge of a popular Minister, and according to some, the inclusion of Police 
in the transfer, with necessary safeguards—a strong Central Government, a bicameral 
provincial legislature and the two important communities being given representation 
according to the proportion of population, and other important interests being 
adequately represented. 

The ultimate authority of the legislature should bo vested in a joint session of 
the two Chambers on all matters including vote of censure. There should be 
separate communal electorates. The Committee favor a provincial Public Services 
Commission. Lastly, the Committee opine that the prevalen ce of bribery and 
corruption within the legislature as well as in the constituencies, should be put an 
cud to on the lines existing in the United States and Canada. 


The Madras Simon Committee Report 


The Madras Simon Commission Committee’s report to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, which was issued to the press in the beginning of August Iq2D, P a short 
uiiauiinoui n po»t. 'The Cocmnitteo consisted of Sir Parasaniui Patro, Chairman, 
In. van Bahadur 8. Kuiiuirarwami Ueddiar, Kumamraj:* of Vcpkutagiri. Khan Bahadur 
P. KUulitulU Ha hob Bahadur, Messrs. Daniel Thomas* P. Siyarao and N. Siva 
Raj, members. 

The most important recommendations, made by the Madras Simon Committee, 
are : it) The grant of Provincial autonomy or full responsible Government : (2) The 
uHtublislimcnt of responsible Government in all the civil departments of Unj <4 overt) - 
mem of India, excepting those dealing with defence, foreign relations and relations 
witil .the Indian Htates, and ( 3 ) a declaration of the British Government that full 
Dominion status, within the British Commonwealth of Nations is accepted as the 
goal of India, to be achieved in a reasonably definite period. 

The Committee in its general survey of th<‘ present situation says that whatever 
la* the attitude towards dyarchy as a political cso rimejp what U now noel.nl for 
th .- purpose of determining the future political auyuuoc is a re-inveitiyatiou of the 
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- political progress in 1918 . If these forces are to-day as 

insistent for political progress as they 'wer- in 1918 , it is a matter of little importance 
whether dyarchy has been successful or not. The main issues in the political field 
to-day are whether there is a need for political advance; and, if so, what is the 
extent, to which it is desirable to go. 

Summarising the reasons winch impelled Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
to conclude in 1918 that political advance on a large scale was necessary, the 
Committee sayS: The very same causes, viz., political dissatisfaction, social stagna¬ 
tion, administrative weakness, lack of moral and material progress and moral forces, 
Lave now with the passage of time become intensified. More over the progress 
made in the last 10 years under Indian direction in education, local self-govern¬ 
ment and in general enterprise amply justifies further political advance. 

If largo political progress was necessary in 1918 , it is even more so in 1929 . 
The Committee further says that the claim for Dominion Status for India is based 
on justice as well as on tie National Demand. The strength of England’s rule 
in India has been based as much on her physical power as on her moral qualities. 
We believe that in the long run moral strength is more powerful than physical 
strength and that it is in the interests of England herself to satisfy the just 
aspirations of India. 

As regards the working of dyarchy in Madras, the Committee feels justified in 
stating that this Province has worked dyarchy as successfully as a transitional 
system of the kind can be worked and "that satisfactory political capacity and 
organising ability have been shown by the Ministers in charge of transferred 
subjects. Progress in the interest taken bv voters in elections, in political education 
of voters by their representatives and in the development of the party system in 
the Council and ip tne country has been encouragingly steady. 

As regards the working of dyarchy in other provinces the Committee Bays that 
it is generally admitted that dyarchy "lias been worked successfully in a majority 
of the Provinces. The particular success of Madras and the tun jab is mainly 
due to the fact that the non-Brahraan Party in Madras and the Moslems in the 
Punjab were willing to work dyarchy. 

The difference between these two provinces and the rest of India is bnafed not 
on a difference in political ability, but on a difference in the willingness to work 
the particular method of dyarchy. 

These two provinces show that the existence of communal differences are nut u 
bar to political progress in a province. The success of dyarchy in Madras and else¬ 
where is evidence of the general fitness of the country to work a political constitu¬ 
tion which receives the general acceptance of the people. 

Regarding the working of the Central Government the Committee says that the 
relations of the Executive and the Legislature in the Central Government arc such 
that npnc who desires constitutional progress can desire their continuance. 

11 the Central Government be responsible to the Legislature, the Orientation of 
administration in India is likely to be different from what it is. Decentralisation — 
the transference of authority from the Central Government—is mainly demanded 
because ‘it means the transfer of power from a part of Government which is responsible 
only to the Secretary of State to parties that are responsible to the people* The undue 
postponement of the introduction of responsibility in the Central Government may 
thus give an unhealthy permanent twist to the* adininistrat* 
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or the Indianisation of the army and other forces of defence. 

There has been a certain amount of doubt expressed as to what “provincial 
autonomy” means. It means the self-government of the people in the province 
and therefore implies responsible government. It also means freedom from external 
control, but this within defined limits ; for a Provincial Government is necessarily 
correlated with a Central Government and the relation between the two should 
imply a measure of authority on the part of the later over the former. What is 
now demanded is that responsibility should not be limited to a part of the 
provincial sphere of Government, but should be extended to that sphere in full 
and that the limits within which the provincial Government is independent of the 
Central Government should be definitely laid down. The present division of pro¬ 
vincial and central subjects is reasonable and should continue. 

In regard to the Central Government the Madras Committee believes that the 
control of the civil departments by a popularly elected legislature to whom the 
executive should be responsible is essential in the interests of true economic 
progress. Control over Customs, Railways, Shipping, Banking and Currency and 
the Exchange, if it continues in the hands of an irresponsible Central Govern¬ 
ment, however justly the latter may act, will breed irritation and suspicion on 
the part of the people. 

The appalling poverty of the people, the large amount of unemployment among 
the educated classes and the comparatively small return India gets from her 
enormous natural resources, all demand that control over the economic life of India 
should be transferred to the people of India. In these departments no religious 
or caste differences can have any effect. Whatever may be the form of administra¬ 
tive or c oiirttityifcionnl changes in the country, there can be no substantial program 
unless the changes tend to advance the economic welfare of the people which is 
the primary concern of the government. 

Indeed, if Belf-government in India is to be real, it should begin with the work 
of economic reconstruction. Autonomy only in the subjects that are now classed 
as provincial will be husk without the grain which control over economic life can 

alone provide. 

Even if it happens that, in some of the provinces. Law and Order continues to 
be reserved, all other subjects being transferred, this will not interfere with 
our proposal for the immediate transfer of the “civil*' departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, as the central subject, of Defence, which is connected with the 
provincial subject of Law and Order, will be administered for a time as at present 
by the Central authority. 

The Committee devote a few keen sentences to the criticism that India cannot 
defend herself and therefore cannot be entitled to Dominion Status. The fact is, 
it is pointed out:— 

India is defended largely by Indian soldiers and entirely out of Indian money. 
It iB in spite of the repeated demands of Indians and in order to meet 
the needs of British Imperial strategy that the Army is officered mainly 
by Englishmen and a large British force is kept in India. As seen from 
the evidence placed before us, the military policy of India has never yet 
been considered from the point of view of the legitimate needs of India. It is not 
fair that England should first omit to make India militarily self-sufficient and then 
use her own omission as an argument against giving her Dominion Status. 

The unanimous recommendations of the Skeen Committee have been turned down 
by the Government of India, presumably at the behest of the Secretary of State. 
Tho Skeen Committee have shown that it is not the luck of material, but wrong 
methods that have stood in the way of Indians coming forward in adequate numbers 
to serve as officers in the Army. It is alleged that Indians lack the qualities necessary 
for leadership in the army. 

In the Great War. however, Indian non-com missioned officers readily took the 
place of fallen British officers and the available evidence shows that they acquitted 
themRelves well. Leadership requires opportunities for development and Indians 
have beeu practically kept out from such opportunities. Leadership requires not 

but Indians with intelligence have hardly been 


only courage but also’ inteilige 
given a place in thf 

and to subordinate positions. .. 

India, but the policy of Britain that is responsible for the tact That mdia, though 
it HhppUea all the money and rnofefc of the soldiers, is yet not self-sufficient for the 

purposes of defence. 


the Army, though recruitment being limited to particular classes 
e positions. It is not the lack of desire or ability on the part of 
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U. seems to the Committee that the contention that Englishmen would not like 
to serve as officers in the army under Indian superiors is not tenable. Besides being 
recruited as officers, Indians should be admitted to the artillery and tho other bran¬ 
ches of the Army from which they are now excluded. As regards the Navy, the 
self-governing dorai ions of the British Commonwealth have not taken up in full the 
obligation of defending themselves by sea and India may, for the present, remain in 
the same position. 

The Committee is not in favour at present of an extension of the franchise to all 
adult 9 which will raise the electorate form about to 23 millions. There are two 
alternative methods of dealing with franchise. The first is to leave the franchise as 
it is and give the Legislative Council power to alter it according to requirements. 
The second is to lower the franchise to half its present level. It has been calcula- 
lated that such a lowering of the franchise will roughly double the electorate i. e., 
raise it to about 6 per cent of the population. The Committee is in favour ot me 
first alternative with the exception of Mr. Siva Rao who prefers the second. 

But if the Commission feels that an immediate broadening of the basis ot me 
franchise should accompany an increase in the powers of the Legislature, the 
Committee would recommend the second alternative. The Committee wishes to raise 
the strength of the Council to about 150 on the existing franchise and llO it me 
franchise lie lowered. The Committee propose that the official bloc be abolished, 
the nomination of experts, whether official or non-official, being permitted for special 
purposes. 

As regards the communal electorates for Moslems and Indian Christians, the 
Committee recommends the retention of the existing communal electorates lor 
Moslems and Indian Christians as also for Europeans and Anglo-Indians tor a 
time. Two of the members of the Committee, however, hold that their communities 
should be brought also on the general electorate but without the right to stand as 

candidates. ai^ 

The present special representation for commercial and other interests is aiso 

C The*''committee feels that the landholders have weighty interests in the Presidency 
and that their interests are likely to be in conflict with those of their tenants wne 
find a large representation in the Council and therefore recommend that special 
representation for the landholders should be continued. One member is against 
such special representation. The Committee is in favour of special represcntati 
for the Universities. The Committee feels that no separate representation ^agri¬ 
cultural labour is necessary in this province as a large proportion of such la Jou . _ 
and cultivators arc included in the general electorates Industrial labour is no 
present sufficiently organised to be separately represented. The Committee i 
favour of the abolition of reservation of seats for non-Brahmms in Madras. 

The Committee is in favour of single member constituencies provided > 
arranged bo as to avoid preponderance of one community in any particular 
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_ tentatively similar to those of the Council of State and the strength of the 
Chamber not exceeding fifty. 

Regarding the electorates for the Assembly and the Council of State the Com¬ 
mittee recommends that the present franchise" be retained. Separate electorates may 
continue for the present for Moslems. For Indian Christians, election through 
separate electorates^ should be substituted for nomination. Nomination for depressed 
classes should continue. The strength of the Assembly may be fixed at 200 to 250 
.and ita term at five years. The position as regards the Council of State may 
continue as at present. 

The Committee recommends that the Governor-General be in charge of the 
Foreign and Political Department and that the Commander-in-Chief be in charge 
of defence. All other subjects should be in charge of a Cabinet consisting of 
Ministers responsible to the legislature. The present powers of the Governor-General 
in regard to Provincial Legislative Councils in respect of legislation will continue. 
The Committee adds that these proposals are solely intended for the transitional 
stage before the attainment of Dominion Status. 

The Committee recommends that immediate action be taken on the lines of the 
Skeen Committee so as to have the defence forces officered mainly by Indians 
within the period set for the attainment of Dominion Status. More than one Indian 
Sandhurst should be opened to train Indian officers. 

The Committee believes that India will in time form a federation in which the 
Indian States will find their due place though they can be brought in only with 
their consent. 


The Committee holds that residuary powers should vest in the Central Govern¬ 
ment on the model of the Canadian constitution. The present division of provincial 
and central subjects is satisfactory and should be retained. / 

The majority of the Committee is of opinion that there should be separation of 
executive and judicial functions so as to secure an independent judiciary ana improved 
administration of justice, 


The Burma Simon Committee Report 

The Burma Provincial Simon Committee {for personnel see Register 1929 
YoL l />. 345) in their report submitted to the Council on the 5th August 1929 
strongly recommended the immediate separation of Burma from the rest of British 
India as the first step towards the attainment of full responsible Government. Burma's 
political connection with India, the report states, is arbitrary and unnatural. Burma's 
political subservience to India has seriously jeopardised her financial and economic 
interest even threatening to denationalise her. 

Regarding the form of administration after separation, the committee indicate the 
lines along which Burma should advance to the goal of full responsible Government 
without attaching too much importance to such names as home rule, dominion status 
and so forth. 

The committee opine that Burma's revenues would develop more quickly if she is 
separated and Burma would gain at least three crores per annum. 

The.committee desire that after separation Burma be placed in direct relationship 
with ihe Heme Government through the Secretary of State, who should have a sepa¬ 
rate Council to deal with Burma affairs. The report states that increased represen¬ 
tation be given to Indians, Karens and Anglo-Indians and communal representation 
to Burma Moslems. 

Opinion is strongly divided on the question whether the Burma Legislature should 
be unicameral or bi-cameral, the majority favouring the former until a proper party sys¬ 
tem is evolved. The majority favour the retention of the official bloc as a steadying 

influence. 

Franchise should remain unaltered for the present and executive power should be 
vested in the Governor acting with the advice of ministers of whom five should bo 
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non-official with joint tesponsibility, the ministers being responsible to and removable 
by the Legislature. 

Power to alter the constitution should be vested in the local Legislature, but not 
before the expiry of five years since the introduction of the new constitution guaran¬ 
teeing full right of citizenship to the minorities. 

The Committee also recommend that after separation and adoption of the above 
constitution a Public Service Commission be appointed by the Governor acting with 
the ministers to deal direct with the future recruitment appointments, discipline, retire¬ 
ment and superannuation of public offices. 

The report concludes : “If separation is considered outside the region of practical 
politics, the Committee iecommend,as an alternative, that Burma be given at least 
the same advance as granted to the major provinces of India. 


Minutes of Dissent 

The report contains two notes of dissent. Mr. U. 13a U , in his note of dissent, recom¬ 
mends dominion status. Mr. AT. AI . Rafi differs from the view that the first step to¬ 
wards the attainment of full responsible Government is separation. 

Mr. Rafi argues that separation need not necessarily precede responsible 
Government and warns tiipse who are committed to such a course that, 
in the event of Burma not being granted Home Rule as the n^xt step, 
which is most likely, separation would mean a leap in the dark. “It will leave Burma 
weak and isolated, divorced from a connection which, whatever its detractors might 
say, admittedly helped her in the past to rise from her political slumber and fight 
her political battles and to which the present Reforms in Burma are largely due. 
Tim is the reason why a large section of the Burmese people is opposed to separa¬ 
tion”. “My conception of provincial autonomy,” he proceeds, “includes the trans¬ 
ference of Till provincial subjects, not excepting law and order, to the control of 
popular ministers responsible to the Legislature, and the elimination of the official 
bloc and nominated members.” He expresses the opinion that Burma should have 
a bi-cameral legislature elected on a higer franchise based on property. The interests 
of the minorities should be safeguarded not only by communal electorates, but also 
by providing for the education of the children of the minority communities from 
State Funds and reserving a certain percentage of appointments in the Public 
Services for them. 


The Assam Simon Committee Report 

The Report of the Assam Simon Committee was submitted to the Assam Council 
on the Qth September 1929. (For personnel ot the Committee see Rrii.itr 112$ xol. I 
p. 348.) 

The Committee recommended universal suffrage for all persons of not less than 
25 years of age, with open voting for the illiterate, and, alternatively, suggested univer¬ 
sal household suffrage, i. e. vote for each occupied house, the local legislature deciding 
as to which of these alternatives should be adopted. 

The Legislative Council should consist of 95 elected members. The Governor 
may nominate not more than five members, one representing the backward tracts, 
if ,as recommended by the Committee, the legislative and financial control in respect 
thereof should continue as at present. 

The Committee are not convinced that the existence of the second chamber aiui 
the expense involved would be justified by its utility, though they do not agree with 
the statement in the Government memorandum that there is no suitable material 
for it in Assam. 

The representation of Assam in the Legislative Assembly should be on the basis 
of area as well as population and all provinces, large or small, should be equally 
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. _sented in the Council of State which should be, so to sneak, the Council of the 
Provinces. 

J he Committee do not recommend any territorial change, one member dissenting. 
Neither Sylhet nor any part of Goalpara should be transferred to Bengal. The 
backward tracts, being a potential source of wealth, should continue to be part of 
the province. Khasi and Jainthia Hills should no longer be classed as such, but 
placed on the same footing as plain districts. 

Dyarchy should go and all subjects, including Police, subject to certain safeguards, 
should be administered by ministers jointly responsible to the legislature, who 
si ould be four in number, .appointed by and holding office during the pleasure of the 
Governor, three on the advice of the Chief Minister. The Minister’s pay should 
be fixed by an act of the local legislature which shall have a life of five years unless 
dissolved earlier by the Governor. No special majority should be fixed for no* 
confidence. The Chief Minister should preside at Cabinet meetings. 

The Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service should be all-India services 
for the present and all other services should be provincialised. Recruitment and 
control of services should be vested in the. Public Services Commissions free from 
political influences, one central commission for'the all-India services and the other 
local Commission for the rest. 

Regarding the financial settlement, the Committee urge that disparity in the 
level of administration between the other provinces and Assam, which was the 
U v; icy of the pre-reform period and which the Meston Settlement did not sufficiently 
allow for in the case of Assam, should be taken into account at the next financial 
settlement, which should provide for a special central contribution to Assam in a 
form to b~ decide l by a commission in view of Assam’s past history and present 
low level of administration and future needs. 


The B, & O. Simon Committee Report 

The recommendations of the Bihar and Orissa Simon Committee was published on 
the 17th September 1929 in three separate reports. (For personnel see Register 1928 
vol. II p. 273 .) 

R-aia Bahadur Amawan, the Chairman, Mr. Chandeshwar Prasad Narayan Singh 
and Mr. Lakshmidhar Mahanti signed what is known as the majority report . 
According to their proposals provincial autonomy should be granted in all subjects 
now classed as provincial and the local Government should be composed of a Cabinet 
responsible to a bicameral legislature, the Lower House being elected on a much 
higher franchise than at present and being “representative of various interests imbued 
with ideas of conservative innovation." They treat the second chamber proposal as 
an integral part of their plea for provincial autonomy. 

The majority do not suggest the extension of the present franchise but in order to 
adjust inequality of franchise between proprietors and ryots they propose that the 
minimum qualification in case of proprietors in general constituencies only to be 
double that of others. They further suggest lowering tb^ siandard of qualification for 
special landholders* constituencies by fifty per cent so as to include more of those 
whose status justifies representation in special constituencies. 

The committee are oG opinion that minorities like Moslems, depressed classes, 
Europeans and domiciled Bengalis be given adequate representation in the 
kgitda urc. 

"I he strength of the Lower House be fixed at 125 * the official bloc and nominations 
to he abolished. N 

Mmi i'.crs arc to have parliamentary secretaries* who will ordinarily sit in the 

o'her House 

The committee propose? a system of election by direct method. In their opinion 
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It would be futile to deny that separate electorates are an impediment to the growth 
of a national spirit but they have reluctantly accepted them as the Moslems have so 
insistently demanded their continuance for sometime more. But they would also 
insert a provision in the constitution by which joint electorates will be substituted if 
a majority of the representatives of the community concerned declare in their favour 
by a resolution in Council. 

The Upper House will be composed of forty members representing the lauded 
aristocracy, and men of intellect and experience. 

As regards the powers of the Upper House they recommend that in matters of le¬ 
gislation including taxation and bills it should have equal and concurrent powers with 
the Lower House. All bills may originate in either chamber with the exception of 
finance bills. 

In the event of a deadlock between the two Houses the Governor should have, at 
the instance of the second chamber or of his own accord, the power to call a joint 
session of both Houses and the matter should be decided by a majority of votes. 


They recommend that the Executive Government of the province should consist of 
a Governor and a Cabinet of five to seven ministers from members of both Houses, one 
occupying the position of Chief Minister and all to be jointly responsible for the 
whole field of provincial administration. They imagine that it will always be possible 
to find one seat for Moslems in the Cabinet. If Orissa remains a part of this province 
it should also have a voice in the Cabinet. 

A vote of censure against the ministry for the purpose of resignation will be 
effective only if passed by a majority of members of both Houses at a joint meeting 
convened for the purpose. , < , 

They recommend that the Governor to be given certain discretionary powers tp be 
used especially when the peace and tranquillity of the province are threatened and 
where delay in summoning the legislature is likely to lead to undesirable results. 

The Governor will be responsible for seeing that the powers of the Central Govern¬ 
ment are effective and should both Houses refuse supplies he should have the power 
to certify a sufficient amount to meet the immediate commitments of Government. 

In legislation, in addition to the power of veto or remanding or reserving a bill, the 
Governor will be given the power of certifying a bill if he considers it essential in the 
interests of a minority community. 

In the field of executive action only, where the central control was threatened, 
should the Governor be given the power to suspend the orders of the Executive 
Government until a reference is made to the Central Government and orders obtained 


thereon. 


The majority recommend that Moslems should have their share of representation 
on a population basis by reservation of separate seats and it will also be open to them 
to win more seats in open contest with other communities, which in their opinion 
would foster a national spirit. They recommend safeguards for the protection of the 
cultural, linguistic and religious interests of minorities. The proposed safeguards are 
a provision to ensure moslems an adequate share in the grants-in-aid given by the 
State to educational institutions, freedom for promotion of the Urdu language, culture 
and religion, guarantees for the protection of property of charitable institutions, a pro¬ 
vision that no bill or resolution on any part thereof be passed in Jhc Legislative 
Council if a standing majority of that particular body oppose such a bill or resolution 

.m 1 .1 + \ _x: i^ * w thn rnrnmunitu i 


Lower House 


local bodies and the cabinet, they regard i 

As regards the general constituencies xor me ,,uu 5 c “Vr* . 

increased representation for landlords to the cx;ent of one from each district 
by an electorate of their won. 

They recommend that the Central Government to be. responsible^ to the 
l egislature the obvious limitation being the military, p • 1 P* 

Thfcy suggest that one-fourth of the members of the - y a\ 

""1^1. pro.foc, for OH- Tta, prop- 


recommend 


Central 
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0 n f a th R<.^"L t?d / r 0 ^ i u CeS b ° r fwing on Bihar, which are permanently settled includ- 
J,J e iares » 9 ora khpur, Ballia and Azamgarh, be amalgamated with Bihar. 

, ,; ne committee are emphatically of opinion that nothing short of insuperable obs- 
taacb should stand in the way of amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts into a 
separate province. Regarding the suggestion for the formation of Chota Nagpur into a 
separate province they consider it out of the question. 


Minutes of Dissent 


Moslem members of the Committee submitted a separate dissenting report, 
iiiey strongly advocate the maintenance of separate electorates for Moslems on the 
existing basis of 25 per cent, representation. “ ' 

They also recommend constitutional guarantees for Moslems, representation in 
the Leg i siatures and a corresponding 25 per cent, representation in the local bodies. 

1 hey recommend provincial autonomy with the exception oflavv and order which 
should continue as a reserved subject. They propose that the Governor should be 
empowered to certify a Bill which he considers essential in the interests of a minority 
community. 7 

They oppose the proposal of a second chamber and increased representation of 
landlords in the legislature. They recommend a federal constitution for the Central 
. lovernment in which residuary powers are vested in the provinces. They support 
the demand of the Oriyas for a separate province. 


r. Sarat Chandra Rby'in a separate note, advocates the separation of the 
aboriginal tracts from Bihar proper and their formation into ajfeparate province, fail¬ 
ing which, the amalgamation of Chota Nagpur with Orissa and their formation into 
a separate province is recommended. 


lie recommends a larger representation for aboriginals in the legislature and 
certain otaer safeguards for them. He proposes complete provincial autonomy and 
introduction of responsibility in the Central Government. He advocates joint 
electorates but would not decrease the present proportion of Moslem representation. 
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t he Legislative Assembly. 

President: — Honb'le Mr. V. J. Patel. 

The Assembly’s autumn session opened at Simla on the 2 ND SEPTEMBER 
1929 . As this being the first sitting, there was naturally speculation as to 
whether the President would make any statement regarding the controversy 
between him and the Viceroy arising out of the Viceroy’s speech on the closing 
day of the last session It may be mentioned here that President Patel had lodged 
a strong protest against the Viceroy’s criticism of his ruling, and wished this 
practice to be stopped by the Viceroy because within the four walls of the 
House there was no one except the House which could pass a judgment on the 
President’s ruling. 

This expectation was realised when, after question time, President Patel com¬ 
municated to the House the text of the correspondence between him and H. E. the 
Viceroy Lord Irwin’s letter was couched in a very conciliatory spirit and at once 
conceded that the principle the President had enunciated was truly parliamen¬ 
tary and assured him that he not only accepted the principle, but regretted that 
an< ^ °}^ ers should have put on his words an interpretation when 
though it appeared inevitable in the circumstances, did not represent his intention. 
The Viceroy took his stand on the fact that he had frankly acknowledged in 
that very speech, that, within the House, the President was the sole interpreter 
of the rules. The following is the text of Mr. Patel’s statement :— 

Mr. Patel’s Statement. 

. “ I desire to make a statement on a question concerning the dignity anp 

Independence of this House, and the authority of the Chair, which arose out of 
the address delivered in the Chamber to the members of the Central Legislature 
on the closing day of the last session by the Governor General. 

“ As hon’ble members are aware, it has been my constant endeavour since I 
have been elected to this Chair to uphold the dignity and independence of this 
House and the authority of the Chair to the best of my capacity. I have always 
maintained and will continue to maintain so long as I am in this Chair, that the 
House and the Chair are, subject to the constitution, supreme within the four 
walls of this Chamber, and I would be unworthy of the confidence reposed in ine 
by the House if I failed on any occasion to raise my voice in protest against 
any action which, in my view, seemed to challenge or undermine that supremacy. 

I accordingly, thought it my duty to address the following letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy on the 8 th of May last 

Letter to Lord Irwin. 

My dear Lord Irwin,—Ir. was with oomidcrab o pain, fmrnrian an i burrow that ( 
liBkned, the other day, to your address to the two Houses of the Indian Leglkutun . Of 
course, it goes without saying that Yout Excellency is entitled under the ion 

enramon the members of the two Hausen at any time for the parpose of u 1 dr. tuning ihnui, 
but I am quite clear that Y< ; r Excellency’s action ia uLUttriug tho occasion f r oiitioieing 
the Chair’s ruling iB not only unprecedented and calculated to afLct both the cfgnily of 
the Hoobo and the authority of the Chair, but ako constitutes, in my opiuton, a y ]\ p.mmv 
from constitutional usage and traditions. For these reasons, it ie impossible* f r mo to 
acquiesce In the course Your Excellency has thought it right to adopt, Huoh a precedent 
might bo repeated by your auccestoia, and it is iny duty, as President of ibr. Assembly 
to enter my etrongeet protect against it as soon aa l can. lbo only quest h n I Ani con¬ 
sidering ia whether I eh&ll be right in making known raj protest now by communication 
to tho Press or whether 1 should not wsifc Ml th® Assembly meets, un i do bo marc 
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x fcriately from the Chair of the Assembly. Perhaps Your Excellency will agree that 
cgh we have, in the pa 9 t, more than 6 ncc differed on matters relating to the Assembly, 
such difference have never been publicly displayed. It is a matter of regret to me that 
Your, Excellency should have departed from tjiat practice. 

The proceedings of the Assembly would have disclosed that, there was to say the least, 
room for honest difference of opinion. The person occupying the Chair bad in the 
circumstances and in the situation that arose, to i»terpret the rules and lay down the 
procedure as best as he could in the exercise of his Undoubted powers, and you yourself 
were frank enough to admit' in your address, that the only appropriate person to interpret 
in either House of the Legislature the rule under which it w&rka is the President of the 
House himself. \ v 

In the matter of« the interpretation of the Rules and Standing Orders, the only safe 
guide is to go by their language. Your Excellency will agree with.me that I could only 
proceed on the Rules and Standing Orders as they stand represent, and according to the 
best of my lights I could not go in search of the “ original, intention ** apart from the 
language of the Rules, While so, it is somewhat surprising that, in more than one place 
. Yt.ur-Excellency refers to yourself and to your Government not being satisfied as to my 
’interpretation being in'conformity with the original intention, oil my ruling . being 
calculated to interrupt the work of the House, and upon the legislature being prevented 
f om forming its own judgment on the question whether or not it could usefully, "conduct 
.its debates. The reference to the .technical difficulty cYeate.i by my ruling standing in 
th 6 way bf your Bhariug tha responsibility of protecting the order of the state with the 
legislature, the intention announced in Tour Excellency.’d address that the proper aut hority 
will so amend the rules as to. prevent the President of either House from impeding the 
progress of legislation, all these appear to'me, in the circumstances and iu the context, 
nothing short of a censure passed by Your Excellency upon my ruling. 

I need hardly point out that, under the Rules and Standing Orders 1 am the sole and 
final authority on all questions relatiBg to order arising in the iVjuse, and if my conduct 
is , to be impugned it bah only be impugned by a direot apical to the Bouse upon notice 
ot d. motion properly giVen, when a straight issue wbuld’ bs laid before the House. In 
- no'.dth'er manner and by no other authority could the ruling of the Chair be subject to 
any crHiciem or censure within the Assembly Chamber, of which I am the President. 
Such, indeed, ia the sanctity attached to the rulings of the Chair by the constitution 
and convention. 

For obvious reasons, Ido not desire to embark on a discussion of the merits of the 
point of order before the House, though I still maintain that I was right in the rnling 
which I gave, and that it was the-only poasible ruling consistent with the fundamental 
right of free speech and debate of the members of the H 6 use and with its functioning 
as a deliberative Assembly. 

It is not my purpose and indeed,, it is not within my province to deal with the 
question as to the necessity for any amendment in the rules, nor am I concerned with 
the point as to whether the occasion warrants such amendment. I need hardly point 
out that the fact of Your Excellency having to fall back on your powers under Section 
72 of the Government of India Act in the circumstances that have happened, neither 
enters into the meritB of this communication nor could it be an element in the decision 
I arrived at on ti e point of order. 

I writ** this because it ‘ is possible that Your Excellency might not be in this 
country wh*n I make my statement, and I thought it was proper that I Bhould let you 
know my intentions. Since you mado your speech I was searching for some precedent 
from the proceedings of thp Parliaments of the Dominions in support of your action, 
an 1 1 aui in a position to inform Your Excellency that never before has any representative 
of. trie Crown such as you, have chosen to criticise* any Tuljng of any Speaker of any 
of the Parliaments of the Dominions in the'manner iu which you have crifcioLud my ruling,’ 
K. ? ,7 T h Yours sincerely 

\ . (SdJ V. J. Patel. 


Lord Irwin’s Reply'. 

11 On the 15 th May, I received from His Excellency the following reply :— 

De*\r Mr. Patel,—His Excellency has received your letter of the 8 th May, and desires 
me 10. than* yon for the courtesy that prompted you to acquaint him with your inten¬ 
tion.?, ' Tho action whiqh you have folfc impelled to take is based upon tho assumption 
that, in bis Jft.ldress to the Legislature, Hie Excellency passed a criticism or censure 
upon your ruling. His Excellency feels that there haft been in some quaters a misapprehen- 
tiun poth of’the purpose of his address and of the language whioh he employed to give 
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>8ion to it, and therefore welcomes this opportunity of making plain in greater 
^itnaii the precise implications of the action he thought it his duty, in the very difficult 
circumstances, to tako without entering into the question of the merits of your ruling 
which as you correctly point out, are not now in Lsue. 


Hia Excellency desires me to say that it was no part of his intention by his address 
as indped within the House he would consider it improper, either to criticise the ruling 
you had given or pass a censure upon you for it—and His Excellency regrets that hia 
words should have been so interpreted by yourself or by others. Such an interpretation 
in the circumstances in which the address was delivered was perhaps .inevitable but 
His Excelloncy wishes me to make plain to you, and through you, to the Assembly, his 
entire concurrence with your view that within the House it is the President, subject 
only to the House itself in the established from as indicated in your letter, who is the 
sole, final authority under the rules and standing orders on all questions relating to 
order that may arise. His Excellency indeed defined his position in his address by empha¬ 
sising that in his view, the only person qualified to interpret within cither House the 
rules under which it works was the President of the House concerned. His Excellency 
accordingly desired to confine himBelf to pointing out the practical results that followed 
from the ruling, and to stating the action which, in his view, was imposed upon himself 
and upon the Government Cor the proper discharge of their own responsibilities. 

I am desired by His Excellency to add that he fully shares your anxiety to maintain 
the dignity of the House and the authority of the Chair. He earnestly hopes, and has 
no doubt that such a hope is entertained by the President, that the passage of time 
may see the gradual establishment, around the Chair of the Assembly in the constitutional 
conditions of the Indian Legislature of Buch a body of tradition^ has, in the sphere of 
the House of Commons, enabled each of a long line of Speakers to be successively 
accepteds, as the impartial guide and trusted friend of all sections of the House. To 
this end. His Excellency trusts that he and the President may continue to co-operate. 
Since Hia Excellency has made it clear that It was not his intention to criticise your 
ruling, he docs not feel it neceasary to discuss the arguments which you adduce upon 
the subject of Dominion presidents. 

A regards the question you raise aa to whether you should make your position known 
by the publication of your letter, and of His Excellency's reply through tho Press or by 
direct statement in the Assembly, His Excellency would suggest that tho more convenient 
course would be that you should read to the Assembly on as early a day as convenient, 
your latter to him, and his reply. His Excellency feels that the m *tter is one in which all 
the members of the Assembly are directly interested, and that it would be proper that 
the correspondence should b 2 directly presented to them. 

(Sd.) G. Cunningham. 


President Patel continued : ** I breathed a sigh of relief when I read that 
reply which, in my opinion, constitutes a sufficient vindication of the dignity and 
independence of this House and the authority of the Chair which I thougnt had 
been seriously assailed. The Governor-General has here made it plain that he 
had no intention of criticising or censuring the ruling. He has also said that 
he would consider it improper for him to do so within the House, and more than 
that His Excellency has impressed his entire concurrence with that part of my 
letter which defines the position, in this respect, that, within the House, it is 
only by the House itself that the ruling of the Chair can be subjected to criticism 
and censure. His Excellency has fuither made it clear, in reply, that in the 
circumstances in which the address was delivered, such an interpretation of his 
words, as I and others have pur, was perhaps inevitable, and he considers it 
regrettable that his words should have been so interpreted. In view of what 
His Excellency has said, I am convinced that it was not his desue to establish 
a precedent derogatory to the dignity of the House, and 1 am sure the House 
would agree with me that the incident must now be treated as closed. 

“I desire to state in conclusion that nothing has pleased me more in His 
Excellency’s reply than the sincere expression of his an iety to see the establish¬ 
ment in this country of the best Parliamentary traditions and conventions, und 
to co-operate with the Chair for that purpose, and I need hardly assure His 
Excellency and his Government that I fully echo his desire in this respect ”, 


Official Bills, 

After President Patel had read his statement, Government introduced 
la Bills. These included two by Sir George Schuster relating to Income-tax. 
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designed to bring together minor amendments relating mostly to 
ie machinery of administration, and. not designed to affect the incidence of 
taxation. 1 lie other Bill was intended to give the same relief in respect of income- 
tax to contributions made to private provident funds maintained by commercial 
and other employers as now given in respect of 'life assurance premia. This 
concession was proposed in order to encourage thrift. The form the concession 
would take was that ot exemption from income-tax of contributions made both by 
the employer and the employee in so far as these contributions did not exceed one- 
month of the employee’s salary. It was not intended to .double the total relief 
whicn could be claimed by any individual, and if a.subscriber to a provident fund 
was also paying^n annual life Insurance premium he* woulcTbe entitled to claim 
income-tax lehef in respect of {he latter to the extent that Jcunt contributions to 
the provident fund fall short of one-sixth of his totat income. The concession was 
•Jo be restricted to provident funds which were subject, to irrevocable trusts and 
otherwise conformed to the condition’* laid -Am ^ ^ 


j.u uc icmuucu ip piuvia^ut iunas wnjen were subject to 
otherwise conformed to the conditions, laid down in the jJiJE 

\ v Cantonment House Act Amending ’ Bill. ' , 

Mr. Tottenham, the Army Secretary, introduced a Bill for amending the 
Cantonment House Accommodation Act in order to provide against the Inconve¬ 
niences and‘delays which, under the present system, occurred regardingappeals 
about rent, or repairs. It was proposed to abolish arbitrationcommitteesand 
provide Ppr reference of appeals to civil courts direct. 

W. Bengal Pilot Service Bill. . N 

Sir James Crerar introduced a Bill in order to.provide for the administrator' 
of the’Bengal* Pilot Service by the Governor-General iiy Council direct instead of^ 
thorough Ihe*local Government. s ' \a v 

\ Commerce Standing Committed ^ / 

. \ Sir . George Rainy then moved, for the election of a panel of ninernembers 
'of whom three would be nominated to serve on the Standing Committee of the 
Commerce Department. \ N 

\ \ 'Mr. B. .Das objected to this procedure, and said that a Government which 
was fond of amending the Legislative Rliles'couUJ'have done the same. Pie asked, 
^vhy. bot follow Sir Bhupendra’s lead,? % \\* ' v 

. slr \ George Rainy said that Government realised the feel ihgvof the House 
hgamstUe election of a panel ^/question could best be reconsidered in 
the -cold, weather session, when »mo$t • o( v the Standing Committees * would be 
constituted. -In the meantime, he. tvanted hii.Standing Committee on thh old basis. 
The motion was agreed to. * \ * ^ 

Standing Committee on Roads. . ' '•*. , 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra’s motion in spect of the direct election by the 
Assembly ot the Standing Committee on roads was carried. The House applaud/ 
eu his statement that it was in accordance with tlie verdict of the House, given 
last session. The motion was carried. » * n • 

Merchandise Marks. Bill. * 

Mr, Neogy moved that the Indian Merchandise Marks Amending Bill be con¬ 
tinued. He said that his Bill was circulated but lapsed owing to its not having 
come up for consideration in two sessions. The Assembly could specially permit' 
blip to continue the Bill. The House agreed. The Assembly then, adjourned. ' 

Amendment of Assembly Rules* 


' 3&D SEPTEMBER a very interesting situation developed when non- 

oflicial. resolutions were taken up. The President announced that he had received 
~ — r ™ v . rf -fi | MRra to move his resolu- 


w ^ ..wxv. !![■, 4. * 4> Oiuv-U i anil 

a telegram from Mr. Yusuf Imam authorising Mr. S. C. 


*()n ibe 24th August 1029 a “ Dazzle of India” notificatioh aunouuoed tb&fc tbe rules 
ol buBimua ol the legislative Awombly had been altered." Under the new rule the President 
ot the L*giH:ativc Assembly would have no discretion P jprwht M the discussion of any 
motion relating 10 a Bill made by r Mcwbcr-iiyCharge of the Bill.” This question 
mofti out ot tho oouiroversy over the 14 Public Safety Bril " at' the Jaat Delhi oesaion when 
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The President said that the resolution was, however, partly out of date 
as it wished the Secretary of State not to accord sanction to the new Legislative 
rule while sanction had already been accorded. Therefore, Mr. Mitra could 
amend it to keep it within the main purposes of the original resolution* 

Mr. Mitra accordingly asked for permission to move a resolution that the 
Secretary of State, by according sanction to the new ru e, had forfeited the 
confidence of the House, that the part played by Lord Irwin in this matter was 
highly reprehensible and that steps be taken forthwith to make this House the 
master of its own procedure. 

The President declared that the reference to Lord Irwin seemed altogether 
inadmissible and wished to hear what Mr. Mitra had to say. 

Mr. Mitra replied that the Standing Orders prevented him in his speech only 
from impugning the conduct of the Governor-General. The Law and Home 
Members had during the last session stated that the President could not escape 
by an hair’s breadth from the rules of the House. Therefore, as no express 
power was provided to rule this out, the President was powerless and his motion 
was in order. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy said that the only immunity enjoyed by the Governor- 
General was in respect of speech not of a resolution. Moreover, Lord Irwin was 
not the Governor-General at present. 

The Home Member objected to this irrelevant matter being introduced. 

Mr. Patel said the issue on which he wanted an opinion was whether the 
Chair had the inherent power to disallow this resolution on the ground that it 
involved an abuse of forms of procedure of this House. 

Sir James Crerar said that Standing Order 29 prevented any reflection on 
the Governor-General’s conduct in the course of a speech, while Standing Order 
61 imposed an obligation on the member to move the resolution before speaking. 
Thus a resolution became part of the speech and became inadmissible if it im¬ 
pugned the Governor-General's conduct. 

The President : Supposing the Chair holds that the resolution is different 
from the strict speech, under what Standing Orders of the rules he asks me to 
disallow this part of the resolution ? 

Sir James Crerar : I reply more particularly on the correct interpretation 
of the two Standing Orders mentioned.. 

The President called on the Law Member to assist them. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that the resolution was an essential part qf the speech 
and therefore must be disallowed. 

The President : If no speech is possible, then I should disallow the resolution. 
(Congress applause and laughter). President : Order, order. 

The Law Member : This is not a matter for laughter but a serious question. 

The President : It is a very important matter. 

The Law Member said that there was no other Standing Order cowering that 
point except that on a strict interpretation of the rules it woul d be ruled out. 

the Hod. Mr. Fatal stopped its farther progress as, in His opinion, any discussion regardiug 
this Bill was not possible without reference to matters of fact already under ndju iicatiou 
by a Court of Law. The present alterations in the rules of business were proposal by 
the Government of India and the S cretary of Sta’e had sanctioned those change!. Tho 
following is the text of the new rule :— 

11 In exercise of powers conferred by Bub-Beef ion (1) of Section 07 load with Section 
12D-A of the Government of India Act, tho Oovornor-OoneraMn-Oouncil with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State-in-Couooli is pleased to direct that following further 
Amendment shall be made in the Indian Legislative Rules, namely • — 

«« After Rule 17 of tho amid Rulea tho following shall be inserted namely : ~ 

“ 17-A • Notwithstanding anything contain d in Buie Ifl or Rule» 17, tho President 
shall not have or cxerciae any power to prevent or delay mtiking or of auy 

motion relating to a Bill made by ft Member to chirp- M ilia BIB, <w '» r. fu»e to put or 
delay DUttiue of a ciucetlon on any snob motion, uni*' »uob power is «xpr«e,y conferred 
upon C or encb motlon or W> or putting of eucb q<nK«m a* tho owe may bo 
is eiprenaly prohibited or directly precluded by any provtmon of the Government oflndla 

Act, these rules or standing orders/’ 
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cedure of the House. The'ZS ft* this T ra0tion invo!ves a " of the pro- 

it related t"o "a biT^Vad Jfo that 

section in the^House was unaM? UP f°n Slf * D ’ Arc y Lindsa y who pleaded that his 
and said tinthp p S G t0 ^ O OW con roversy owing to inaudibility 
disallowed. resident considered the resolution objectionable it must be 


The President’s Ruling. 

rha; T w^Lt Slden * Sa,d that ]t was very curious that this question whether the 

o?the ^^tdure^of^e^oual 1 SaW a T’ 0 " ° n the 2 round that it was an abuse 

a-iinsMhe action^ ! rLr * °. n the very resolution which sought to pro.est 

a to a.ns. me action of the Government in endeavouring to take awav that inherent 

Th' d rutef^vfhim wa/v^rfimportanl' 

they empowered himto“ P «^ °lor! oTthirUrt 

of the resolution and unless he had some oowers emmwi,, ;™„r 1 • f part 

he could nol.prevent Mr. Mitra from moving that part of the esS fotfon' ‘"^Tn 
convinced that the occupant of the Chair in pvptv resolution. I am 

and must possess if faS is ,o Action "inSf pS,fo ^ Lobule of 
forms of procedure of the Assembly. I know these are wide powers labfe to abSse 
but the remedy is in the hands of the Assembly itself, n/mely to remove ^ueh 
occupant from the Chair. The remedy does not lie by wa/of endeIvouHn P h„ 
rule or resolution to take away the powers of the Chair which are so very essemial 
for the very existence of the Chair and this House I am therefnr. vJ? • > 

that the Chair has got inherent powers to a modin out ofirder on the 
ground that it involves an abuse of the rules of procedure of the House I 
accordingly rule out the second part.” H 6 nouse * 1 

The President next suggested to Mr. Mitra to keep in view the corresn™. 
dence between him and Lord Irwin and consider whether he should 

[n^the 00 at f , thlS | UDC f tur . e and wai }ted to know the Government’s attitude regard 6 
ing the amendments of the rules in the future. He knew that some members 
were annoyed at the Secretary of State’s sanction to the rules after the resnlminn 
lad ]jl® en p ad 9 tcd » kut hoped that his suggestion would be considered 

of t hT h Gpv°em b mem!.^hhoug^fhe 'consufution dfo n'oT p'iovPd^exp'ressly 'for 

affine 

the executive might adopt the practice of approach!^ .he Legislamrf fo 7 advlce 
before proposing such amendments. Indeed Rule 48 A prodding for senarate 

?' SC , U h SI °A.a m' lw ^ bud 8 et wa8 deci d'd on a resolutionmoved m and accented 
by the Assembly. The present motion called on the Government to take a 
further step in advance and to agree to bring before the House all important 
alterations of the Legislative Rules before reporting them for Sanction m the 
Secretary of State m Council. The Government were anxious to meet the wishes 

1 a “°m ,k r C matter - When ,he amendments had been conside ed bv 
the Assembly, he Government would give the most careful consideration w the 
uewa of the House, but they could not bind themselves or the Secretary r f 
State to do more than that. The only reservation was in cases of emervenru 
and the Government must, if they should discharge the responsibility vested in 
them, remain the judges of what constituted such emergency as to reciuire • 
ruie >t0 SL e< l d V '“ ou consulting the Legislature in respect of any chan ge in 'the 

rule. Subject to such exceptional cases, the Government were in fullsympathy 
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with the establishment of a convention whereby both Houses of the Legislature 
could be consulted before any important change was made in the rules. 

The Hon’ble Mr. PATEL regarded the Government’s statement as one point 
gained, for, henceforth the Assembly would be consulted cn all important amend¬ 
ments except in emergencies which would be rare before a Government proposal 
was placed for sanction before the Secretary of State. No useful purpose would 
be served by discussing or recording a vote of censure against the Government 
of India or the Secretary of State for not consulting the Legislature regarding 
the particular amendment already sanctioned. What the Assembly wanted was 
not merely power to discuss rules but the right to make and unmake rules. The 
Assembly was not so much concerned with the right to be consulted. The whole 
of the Government of India Act including the rule recently sanctioned was in 
the melting pot and he therefore advised Mr. Mitra not to make his motion. 

Mr. Mitra, in accepting the advice of the Chair regretted that there was re¬ 
servation as to cases in times of emergency. 

Establishment of Village Panchayats. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar then moved a resolution recommending the 
appointment of a Committee of officials and non-officials to examine rural condi¬ 
tions in various provinces and recommend ways and means for establishing in 
village or groups of villages with a population of one thousand or over efficient 
panchayats mainly elected on adult franchise and possessing sufficient legal 
powers and financial resources for administering all village concerns and deciding 
in courts. The speaker said that the Government could not divest itself of the 
responsibility of trusteeship of the masses of India. The responsibility had been 
shifted tp Ministries many of whose communal activities had not been conducive 
to the welfare of the masses Without disparaging the work of great leaders 
who desire the betterment of the country by altering the constitution of ihe 
Central (jovernment the speaker urged that real work lay at the villages where 
an ideal scheme of self-government could be evolved. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, supporting the resolution said that the credit for the 
idea belonged to the late Mr. C. R* Das according to whom no true scheme of 
Swaraj could be evolved unless it commenced with rural autonomy essential for 
real development. Villages, he Said, should all become small republics and thus 
form the best foundation for real Government. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar understood the mover required through this committee the 
formulation of a central policy for the guidance of Provincial Governments. At 
present, there was a variety in the administration of Panchayat law and the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission had been grossly violated 
by the Governments of certain provinces whose administration of this law made 
Panchayats unpopular, A case had been thus made out for the Government of 
India to take steps to formulate a central policy. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, a Punjab official, with a knowledge of the working of village 
panchayats, described the resolution in the present form as not acceptable to the 
whole of India. No doubt, panchayats had worked well in some villages but in 
others the system had not been tried. The Panchayats Act provided the basis 
for the introduction of the system in any village, but a good deal depended on 
the support which townsmen gave to them and the encouragernen which leaders 
of public opinion gave to them. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar) supported the resolution because it would give the 
panchayats an impetus which.they needed most. 

Discussion had not concluded, when the Assembly adjourned. 


On 


Discussion on Child Marriage B i 1 1 . u 
the 4 TH SEPT. Mr. Harbilas Sarda's Child Marriage Bill as a Aended 

si. 


by the Select Committee was put for consideration. (For text see fo 


t note* 


Textof tub Bill 

The following is the t. xt of the Child Marriage Bill as ani<*mted by the S 
Committee. The words printed in bold types indicato the ameudmentt anggeeted by 
Committee to tho original bill 


u et 

the 
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Mi*. Acharya moved that the consideration of the Bill be postponed in view 
or the late publication of the report of the Age of Consent Committee and in 
view or the desirability of assessing, with the help of adequate evidence, the 
real value of that portion of the report, which dealt with the marriage laws 
customs obtaining among the Indian communities. He said that the 
House could not consider the Bill without making sure that every member 
had got a copy of the report of the Age of Consent Committee. An onerous 
responsibility lay on the Government. He was not enamoured of this legislation, 
which must not be passed hastily. The period of two years that the Bill had 
been before the country was nothing, but a mere drop in the ocean of time. 



Whereas it ia expedient to restrain the Boleinniaation of child marriages; it ia hereby 
enacted as follows :— 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929. (ii) It 
extends to the whole of British Iudia, including British Baluchistan and the Santhal 
l’argiiLRs. (iii) It almll come into force on the 1st clay of April, 1930. 

2 . In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context.— (a) 
“ °hild 11 means a person who, if a male , is under eighteen years of age, and if a female, 
is under fourteen years of age ; (b) “child marriage*' means a marriage either of the 
contracting parties to which is a child; (c) “ contracting party ” to a marriage means 
either of the parties who?e marriage is thereby solemnised; and (d) “minor” means a 
pciuou of either sex who is under eighteen years of age. 

3. Whoever, being a male above eighteen years of age and below twentyonc, 
contracts a child marriage shall be punishable with fine which may extend to one 
thousand Tepees. 

i. Whoever, being a male above twenty-one years of age, contracts a child marriage 
shall toe punishable with simple imprisonment which may extend to one month, or with 
fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

5, Wuoever performs, conducts or. directs any child m^/riage shall be punishable 
with Bimple imprisonment which may extend to one month, or with fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees, or with both, unless he proves that he had reason to 
believe that the marriage was not o child marriage. 

G. (>) Where a minor contracts a child marriage *nny person having charge of the 
minor wiiether as parent or guardian or in any other capacity, lawful or unlawful, who 
docs any act to promote the marriage or permitB it to be solemnised, or negligently fails 
to prevent it from being solemnised, shall be punishable with simple imprisonment which 
may exited to one month, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with bo:h : Provided that no women shall be punishahle with imprisonment, (il) For 
the purpiee of this section, it shall b« presumed, unless and until the contrary is proved, 
tint, where a minor 1ms contracted a child martiage the person having charge of such 
mi .or ha« negligently failed to prevent the marriage from being solemnised. 

7. Notwithstanding anything cintained in section 25 of the General Clauses Act, 
1897, or sect ion G4 of the Indian Penal Code, a court sentencing an offender under eection 
3 shall not b com| etent to direct that, in default of payment of the fine imposed, he shall 
un Irrgo ar.y term of imprisonon nt, 

8 Notwithstanding anything contained in section 190 of the Cude of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, no Court other than that of a Presidency Magistrate or a District 
Magistrate shall take cognisance of or try, any offenoe under this Act. 

9. No Court shalftake cognizance of any offence under this Act save upon complaint 
made within one year of the solemnisation of the marriage in respect of which the offence 
is alleged to have* been committed, 

1U. Tho Court taking cognizance of an offence under this Act shall, unless it 
dismisses the complaint under section 203 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
eith r itself make an inquiry under d otion 202 of that Code, or direct a Magistrate of 
the fii yr-cl iss cubordina^e to it to make such inquiry. 

11 ' () At any time after examining the complainant and before issuing process 

ft r cocopc 1!ii g the attendance of the accusfd, the Court shall, except for reasons to be 
recorded in writing, require tho complainant to execute a bond, with or without sureties, 
for a sum not exceeding one hundred rupees, as security for the payment 6f any oompensa- 
t > r. which the complainant may be directed to pay under sectiou 250 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898; and if such security is nok furnished within such reeonable 
time as the court may fir, the complaint shall be dismissed, (ii) A bond taken under 

lids *fc* p n unall h« deemed to bo a bond taken under the Code of Criminal Procedure 
1898, mid Chapter XLU of that Code shall apply accordingly, 
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Continuing, Mr. Acharya said that they would be failing in their respon¬ 
sibility if they rushed through such serious legislation of a portentous nature, 
and he quoted the Home Member's warning at the time of the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee for ascertaining carefully the views of all legitimate 
Interests when legislation affected deep-rooted religious instincts. He urged the 
Assembly to ascertain whether there was any widespread desire for such legis¬ 
lation. There was no time to study the Age of Consent Committee’s report since 
it was published. Proceeding, Mr. Acharya found fault with the logic, argument 
and diction of the report of the Age of Consent Committee. 

Mr. Acharya then read extracts from the report to show what appeared to 
him to be irreconcilable statements regarding the evils of early maternity. Lady 
demonstrators outside the Chamber in favour of the Bill were being used, as 
toys, and they were no safe guides to the Assembly regarding this Bill, All 
the members of the Assembly except perhaps the Moslem section could be easily 
discovered to be desirous of radical social reform, and therefore they were 
unable to appreciate orthodox Hindu opinion. If they could prove that in 
Vedic times post-puberty marriage was the law, then much of the objection of 
orthodoxy would be met. He quoted telegrams from ladies’ meetings held in 
some stations in South India against the Bill. 

Mr. Acharya proceeding wished that the Committee had known the happen¬ 
ings in Afghanistan and said that reform, however well meant, when forced 
down the unwilling throats of the people would do more harm than good. 

Mr. Amarnath DUTT opposed the Bill, and considered the Age of Consent 
Committee's report fit for the waste paper basket like all reports of the foreign 
Government. People considered such legislation as unwarranted interference 
vvtth their social customs. Were they *to think that a Government which 
deported and imprisoned men like Tilak or was callous to the sufferings of several 
young men, was not aware of the situation that would arise when the Bill 
was passed ? 

Mr. Sesha IYENGAR, who also opposed the Bill, said that it would create 
a revolution in the existing social order. After referring to meetings of 
protest held by ladies who had called the Bill preposterous, he drew attention 
to the opposition voiced by representatives of numerous places in Madras and 
by the priests of certain mutts, and quoted the views of several leaders of 
orthodox opinion against the Bill. The speaker thought that the provisions in 
the Bill flouted the shastras. The presence in Simla of deputationists from 
far-off Madras indicated the earnestness of feeling which existed against the 
measure. The speaker wanted to know if the House should be a party to a 
flagrant violation of the shastras. Instead of magnifying differences, the con¬ 
flicting facts must be somehow reconciled. 

Sir James CRERAR explained the attitude of the Government amidst loud 
cheers, as being one of cordial sympathy and strongest support to the Bill. 
If Rai Saheb Harbilas Sarda should find satisfaction on seeing the measure on 
the Statute Book during the course of this session, the Government would be the 
first to congratulate him on that happy consummation. Between two evtiemes, 
one of rash and hasty and intemperate legislation, and the other of obscurantism 
and public conservatism, the dangers which lay were hardly distinguishable 
In their magnitude. ... . , . 

The Government's attitude throughout in all matters ol s^cia. legislation 
was that there must be a deliberate and careful examination of the evils which 
they were endeavouring to remove, so thit there migh: be a measure which 
would have the support of the public. Last time, when tn: Bi J r l p e 

Assembly, the Government supported the mo f ion tor postponement because the 
Age of Consent Committee had been appointed to consider and report on a 

matter which was greatly concerned with the subject matter of the legislation. 
The Government anticipated from the labours of that Committee that every 
■hade of opinion would express itself on the auestion and that there w. ; j be 
the considered opinion of the Committee. Now, the country was more alive to 
the gravity of the evil which the Bill was intended to deal with. All opinions 

17 
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had ^akln ^“'utmost °onn XP , reS - Sing / hen } s « lv « before the Committee, which 
In frjmino op P or . tunit y of weighing and considering that opinion 

form of ■ i T r’ 10 ”-’ and the resu!t was before the Assembly^ the 
concerning the R II h Committee was representative of different interests 
concerning the Bill. it had a high measure of legal, administrative and medical 

lnH a ^H Ca rnn«H* C . SSe *? t,al . for f lh J consideration of the question. The report, 
Indeed, constituted a landmark of advance in the controversy with which the 
Bill dealt. Anyone who studied that report would admit that Sir Moropant 

Sf^tSS 1 SSS,S?. rendereda very Breatpublic Serviceand Reserved 

The first conclusion that could be drawn from the contents of the Acre of 
Consent report was that there existed a grave and corroding evil clamouring 
for a remedy. It was not merely that generation after generation of young 
££V 7^1* exposed to the injuries of early marriage, but legacies were left from 
wmc.i the country would undoubtedly suffer most vitally. The Government of 
ndia did not desire it to be understood that they, in and way, under-estimated 
the earnestness and sincerity of the opposition to the Bill. Any measure which 
modified a social custom of long duration would for a time, naturally evoke a 
Urge measure of opposition, but he hoped that in no long time, the principle of 
the Bill in its practical application would reconcile even the most stringent 
opposition with which the measure was at present met. 8 

The Home Member concluded : “ We are convinced ihat the evil exists 
We are convinced that the measure of R ai Saheb Harbilas Sarda is at any rate 
he first step In the direction of seeking a practical remedy. Where we find 
that evil and where we find a promising remedy, we feel we must support what 
we think to be right. I trust' a great majority of this House will agree In the 
view that this measure is one m the right direction, a#d it is their duty to 
support it.” u iy 


, *; C. NEOGY, who rose to oppose the Bill, referred to the opinions of 

the Local Governments, and asked how the Government of India proposed to 

ni r r« b ? T aSUr .\ lr 3ever . al Iocal Governments were not giving ^support 
Dealing further with public opinion, the speaker referred to the Bengal Social 

whelms Wh ^ C • 3 r * solu ' Ion ,n favour Of the Bill was defeated by an over 
whelming majority m Spite of attempts made by its President Mr. Kelkar. 

Bill u Tf u-t bu " d,e of Otters he had received against the 

big bundle P ° n R Sahlb Harbl!as Sarda amidst laughter showed also his 

*3^' 1 ? e ° 8y said that all oppositionists did not come 
- re,y f ro ? the orthtxlox pandits, but also from most unexpected quarters. The 
haya.tha oamaj of Bengal had opposed the measure. The speaker then des- 
s- in ?i.,f^hl. U rn ha ^ e * ? p< J sltlon as 'ndicated by the letters he had received ahd 
mine, wla in ThJ a n »° fS0 T wa * that (he report of the Age of Consent Com- 
rJvI. 1 w ' ° f , 3 pr °P a Gandist measure He next quoted from the 

i.in Rev ' ews . tp show that the support of the Medical Con- 
ference had c-cen obtained zt the fag end of its session 


Mr. Abdul HAYE said that the Moslems had decided to support Mr. M. K- 

dariYeif hm ra ?t nd «h le rM aS ‘ h . Cy t feU ! hat Mos,em "pinion had not had time to get 
clarified, but it should not be understood that Moslems were opposed to the 

principle of the measure. Moreover, Moslems had not had adequate representa- 
, rr c °mnruttee Either the Government did not rise to the height of the 

occasion or the Moslems had not given th- matter serious attention which it 
de’icrvediand which the speaker now wished his co-religionists to give it. 

T * A< K * Sherwani rose .to controvert Mr. Abdul Have’s statement that 
a Moslems were opposed to the measure, but the President said that it was not 

a.potnt«ot order. 

M V Abd “ ! Ha y e I sait l that a certain section of Moslems consi- 
A 1 *. ,BCe . e ^ r, y marr, age was not rife among them and there were sufficient 
-afe^-amt in their personal law. there was no necessity for such a measure. 
-UUert .nought that, even if the evil existed according to the Shariat, no Non- 
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Muslim body could impose a law to remove it. The speaker therefore asked the 

House to postpone consideration of the measure if they wish to take the Moslems 
with them, as the Moslems needed time to overcome the handicap of unclarified 
opinion. He wished to make it clear that Moslems were not opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, to which, with certain modifications, they might give whole¬ 
hearted support if given time. 

The Assembly then adjourned for the day. 

Next day, the 6TII SEPTEMBER, Mr. N. 0 . KELKAR resuming discussion on 
the Sarcla Bill said that the Bill, aa it stood, waa unacceptable and hoped the amendment 9 
proposed would be accepted, if, however, no amendment was carried, he would resume 
freedom of vote. He supported the principle of the Bill with a clear conscience, Mr. 
Neogy waa perfectly right in obeying the mandate of the electorates. He (Mr. Kelkar) 
had no such mandate and would not hesitate to do the right thing on the spot. He asked 
Government to be generous and not to issue a mandate to the members on their side and 
requested the opponents to give up their relentless attitude. Analysing the Select Commit¬ 
tee’s report, Mr. Kelkar held that the objections to the Bill were mostly on questions of 
procedure and not on principle. The issue had narrowed down to the question whether 
the age of consent should be raised from twelve to fourteen. Here there was room lor 
propaganda and education. The objection of conscientious objectors could be met by 
softening the Bill, 


Dr. HYDER gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill. He expressed surprise that 
Mr. Acharya should still require more evidence of its necessity. Was not the tragic story 
of the high death rate amongst child wives and child widows, unfolded by figures of the 
last 60 years, quite enough ? If the evidence of the funeral tires to which child wives 
were sent from their nuptial beds had not convinced the oppositionists about the necessity 
of tho Bill, nothing would. Over a thousand youngmen replying to a question put by 
the speaker, as a university examiner, had unanimously declared child marriage to be 
the main cause of the high death rate in the country. As the measure sought to minimise 
this colpssal evil the speaker strongly supported it. If those opposed to the Bill desired 
a better class of cows, why did they not desire a better kind of human beings f 


Mr. TRICE declared that it would be difficult to find one single spot of ill-will against 
the Bill in ohe whole of the enlightened Bombay Presidency where opinion was unanimous 
in favour of it. Proceeding, Mr. Price stated that for every one case of consummation before 
the age of consent there were GO cases where child sufferings went unavenged. The roots of 
Nationalism muBt bo laid deep in the social habits of a people and so there must be a 
national law applicable to the whole country without any exception. Those who were 
trying to postpone discussion of the Bill were essentially wreckers of the Bill. Why try 
to stay the Bill and hesitate to make a bold frontal attack ? Mr. Neogy was boneat but 
he must remember bo was in the Assembly as a member and not as a delegate from Ease, 
Bengal. Laws like the present Bill obtained in Turkey, Algeria and Egypt. That showed 
that Islam and its Prophet had most generously restored women’s rights to person and 
property which the hardheartednese of man had deprived them of. 


Mr, K. C, BOY gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill. He welcomed the dear 
pronouncement of the Moslem view by Dr. Hyder, who came from the seat of Moslem 
learning and culture. Indeed, Dr. Hyder’s speech couveyeii a message of hope and charity 
to the whole of India and would help to rally waverers in support of tho Bill. 

Tracing the history of similar legislation in India, Mr. Roy pointed out that the 
opposition which now camo from Bengal came also from tho same province of culture and 
social reform movement which led to previous legislation. Mr. Neogy had evidently been 
misled by the orthodox tyranny of East Bengal. But the Bengal Government faitu 411 iy 
and correctly represented entire Bengal when they stated that " Hindu opiiiton iu 
wholly in favour of this legislation.” Tho bold pronouncement of Sir James brorur 
would also greatly help to eoe tho Bill placed on the Statute Book. Of course, Mr. 
Amarnafcb Dutt never trusted any Committee appointed by an alien Governor*.ut but it 
could not be denied that the Age of Conseut Committoo, pr* aided over by Moropani 
Joihi, could not have been better composed and no better report could bav: ocvu produced. 
The present Bill was not a Government Bill and it was for tb s House to <>..olde the 
question raised by it. Let this Assembly prove to the world that India was prepared tu 
go forward in every Gold. 

Mr Gancananda SIN HA declared, amidsi applause, tho he did md v h to m. *e hit. 
dilatory amendment but desired the House to cons. ier amendments to mako mcoesary 
improvements, If Mr. Acharya wanted to oppose the mcaiu’* he should face t now 
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?! p,^]° n guerilla warfare by dilatory motions. Bihat and Orissa was in 

H P A.™ nf ronrr.t r S7itu orfc hodox opinion Mr. Gangananda 3 inha quoted from 

‘° 8h0 ' 7 ^ ° f ° Pini ° n WhiCh ° Si8t0d *“ 

of r!!f« H'nl' ® BL Y I . was opposed to the consideration of tho Bill. He said it was 
on in inn sT nnnr,^ , opiDion °* District Judges and other highly-placed persons. Villagers’ 
P f ec * more in this matter. Government was wrong in supposing that a largo 

fVni °ti v? 6 Jj ounfr y waa behind the measure. It was an attempt to defraud the people 

\ voices : No ) to pasB legislation of a social nature without consulting them. Mr. Price 
nad said that the Bill was a matter of national necessity. The speaker hoped that when 
u.r. Haj 4 s Bill came up Mr. Price would think similarly. 

Mouivi Mohamet! SHAFI declared that while he believed in social reform he considered 
toe evil of early marriage was not as great as other evils. The greatest evil was illiteracy 
avd the speaker desired to know what had b< en done to eradicate it. The huge powerB 
ot Irgidation vested in the House should bo utilised at tho proper time and the ‘House 
, i ® ?ck raak ® a law each as the one under consideration, universal for the 

whole of India. The speaker was unable to understand as to how Moslems wore now 
covered by the Bill although they were not originally covered. There had been no com¬ 
plaints of child marriage among Moslems. 

Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani : “There are.’* 

Proceeding the speaker considered that it would be a cruel encroachment on the riahtu 

reepectl 11 8UPP ‘ t- fte BU1 ' Va8 DOt pM8cd lndia would lose naUonaTse?!- 

^\£audit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA was applauded on his rising to speak. He aereed 
thac circumstunceB existed in the country owing to which India needed legislation by 
which the marriage should be restrained. He did not desire that the Bill should to 
dropped. Mr. Acharya’a proposal was not that the Bill should be dropped but that it 
should be postponed so as to mako available the evidence collected by the Age of Consent 

P? 1 f nDC ft XP ir fia P ? rp0 !° for the aPPO^tment of which had been that its evidence 
be placed before the House for the purpose of this Legislation. 

, PAn dU M a l a xJf a^ ulfccl ^red that no' man living was more painfully alive 

to the of eany marriage than the speaker ; but the House should bear in mind the 
history of a system which was not new. Hindus had lived under it for thousands 
of yeaia. The speaker was as tenderly anxious as others to eradicate the evils involved 

Wle | 1 L°, 0B0 , th u e knife careleeBl y- The advantages and Durpoee of the 

system bad been overlooked and they had been painted as though they had lived in a 

rotten etato of society. Early marriage did not mean early consummation. There was 
a psychological reason in ancient times for marrying always girls at an early ago in 
order .at at. tne time when they began to think amorously they must realise that 
tht7 should be directed to one individual. That system might not have been perfeot 
but bnd the advantage of a high idea of purity and sanctity. Matters bad grown from 
bad to worse nm.rr foreign rule, not only because of early marriage but because the 
pr .u e*t curse of this foreign rule waa that it sapped the nations’ vitality and ignored 
i.B rebgion. If Government had done its duty in the spread of education, there would 
have been no need of their disousping suoh a Bill here. 

Bandit MKlaviyu repeated that he wanted thio Bill to be patfed as early as pmralble 

hut only pleaded lor three months' more tirao. Wae it onreaemmble to atk this when 

it was a penal legiiiat.on and wh^re some Hindus were honestly convinced that noat- 
puhmy man (ago was againet the Vcdaa ? It was not right nor fair for Government at this 
r,f & C n tD iave only announced its own support to e Bid but to have ked members 
of the Assembly to vote with the Government. The greatest advantage lay in noat- 
poutog tho matter till January by which time the country would have studied 
fho cvidei.oe tendered on many complicated matters connected with the Bill and bp fih!« 
to eorno to a right decision. 1 1)6 ftl>Ie 

Minn Bhah NAWAZ strongly urged that the whole Bill be taken into con 
ildfratton, As a member of Mic Consent Committee, he had beard evidence of a state 
i.» affaiiD wbico it ^a* impossible to believe existed in the oountry. In Benon) condiMcna 
were worst of ail. (Orfoe of protest from some Bengal membersb Procecdin^^* 2 ! 
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fihilh Niwss considered it wrong to say that the entire orthodox opinion was opposed 
to the Bill. Pandit Malaviya was wrong in saying that, the evil was not so great. In 
the speaker a opinion, the evil could not be worse. Dealing with the Moslem opposition, 


the speaker quoted chapter and verse from Egyptian and J urkiah law showing that 
marriage between a boy under 18 and a girl under 16 was unlawful. 


Mr. M. R. JaYAKAR urged immediate consideration of the Bill. He confessed that 
hie task had been rendered difficult by the fact of bis having to go against wha: hi3 
leader Pandit Malaviya had suggested. He was practically in entire agreement with the 
sentiments of Pandit Malaviya on the merits of the question, for be himself had learned 
his lessons at the feet of learned pandits and “ mimamens.” 

Pandit Malaviya had pleaded for a little more time for reconciling the views of thn 
supporters of the Bill with those of the orthodox party. Ho (the speaker) had a certain 
amount of dog sense " in political matters and be could predict, withoot fear, that at 
the end of three months, or even three years, the orthodox party would never he recon¬ 
ciled. Indeed, even then, there would be nothing but a repetition of the scenes that 
occurred when Mian Sbah Nawaz was speaking, namely, a challenge by the orthodox 
party that the Committee was not representative) and that the evidence tendered before the 
Consent Committee was one-sided and that, therefore, there should be another Committee 
which would sift the whole body of evidence even as Mr. Acharya had hinted in one of 
his tabled amendments. So, therefore, even at the end of three yeare, the same cry 
would be raised as was now being raised. It was too late for Pandit Malaviya 
to have raised the cry that too deeply cherished religious sontiment6 were in the 
measure and that, therefore, Government should have nothing to do with it. Deeply 
religious sentiments were involv d in a greater measure when a Jaw was passed by the 
old Imperial Council that a member of a Hindu joint family could become a Christian 
and that Hindu widows could remarry. It was no use being guided by the Shastrao 
in regard to this Bill. Text books had been quoted to show that the Bill was against 
the Hindu religion. Those texts belonged to an age and scheme of life, the spirit of 
which had long departed. 

M*. Jayakar quoted from the most authoritative exposition of the Vedanta saying 
that it'was only that text of the Vedas, which accorded with people's notions of logic 
and rationality, which must be followed—and not the entire text. So let this Assembly 
follow what Hinduism bad done in the past and follow Baroda State where there was 
a law like the one under consideration, 

At this stage the House adjourned till Monday the 9th September. 


The Hunger Strike Bill* 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER, which was a official day, Sir James Crerar] introduced 
the Bill amendiug the Criminal Procedure Code, more commonly known an the Hunger - 
8 trike Bill. In doing so he drew attention to what was conuined in thn statement of 
objects and reasons. The Government had hoped that the oircam*tanccs wtvcb had arisen 
would change 10 as to avoid the Government introducing a Bill. In this hope the Govern¬ 
ment were disappointed and they felt it their duty to bring the Bill *3 one of very 
definite urgency. _ 

* The following is the text of the Bill :—Whereas it is expedient further to amend 
the Code of Criminal procedure of 1898 for the purpose hereinafter appearing, H is 
hereby enacted as follows :— 

I, This act may be called the Code of Criminal Procedure (amendment) Act of 1929. 

II, After Section diOA, of the Code of Criminal Procedure cl l89o (hereinafter 
referred to as the said code) the following section shall be inserted namely : — 

640B (1). At any etago of an inquiry or trial, under this code if the Judge nr 
Magistrate is satisfied for reasons to be recorded that any accused in consequence of n 
single act or a series of acta done or a course of conduct purpued by him after me arrest hat? 
voluntarily rcndeied himself incapable of remaining before the Court, sutvi Ju Igo or 
Magistrate may, whether such accused is represented by a pleader or not, dlepcnso wtih 
bit' attendance and proceed with the inquiry or trial in his absence. 

(2) In any such inquiry or trial, whore a pica fs required in answer (0 a charge 
from an absent accused whose attendance haG been dispensed with under sub-scitou 
(1) each accused shall be seemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in this code no finding, sentence or order 
passed in 6uch inquiry 02 trial ehai’ be held to bo iil«*gal by any court by 'e&wn of any 
omission or irregularity whatsoever arising from the absence of any or all of the accused 
whose attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section, (1) 
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lr. Nilkanta DA9, on a pointjof order, thought it to be difficult to disouBs the Bill 
at subsequent stages without entering into the cases of the hunger-strike prisoners. Under 
Standing Order 29, Clause two (1) he regarded this motion as an abuse of the procedure 
of the House. He could have raised it at a subsequent stage but under the new rules, 
when once the House was seized of a Bill, it was difficult to raise such an issue as the 
BiH was out of order. He requested the President to rule the present motion out of order, 
although he fully knew the convention under which there should be no objection to a 
Bill at the first stage. 

President Patel, disallowing the objection, said that he had already considered the 
point and come to the conclusion that the-matter which Pundit Nilkanta Das proposed to 
discuss could be discuBsed at a subsequent stage of the Bill without going into the merits 
of the pending cases. 

Without discussion the Aesembly next passed Sir George Rainy’s Bengal Pilot Service 
Bill and Sir Bhupendranath Mitra’s Boilers Amendment Bill. 

The House next agreed to circulate Sir George Schuster’s Bill amending the Negotiable 
Instruments Act , providing for the insertion of a new Section S5-A. 

Provident Fond Reliof Bill. 

Sir George Schuster next moved that a Select Committee, consisting of Messre. G L 
Winteibothnra, Phillip, H. P. Mody, G. D. Birla, N. C. Kelker, S. C. Mitra, B. P. Naidu, 
8 .N. Haji, V. 8. Pandiya, Fazal and A. H. Ghuxnavi, be formed to report on the Pro¬ 
vident Funds Relief Bill by the 16th September. 

Sir George Schuster * mentioned that the Bill is the result of an undertaking given to 
the Associated Chambers, by the Assembly, to encourage thrift by enabling subscriptions 
to private provident fundB to be treated in the same way as the annual premium on 
insurance policies, though certain privileges applying to Government Provident Fund 
cannot be applied. This Bill went considerably further than the original undertaking bo 
that not only subscriptions to a fund but also income on investments held by the fund 
will be free from income tax. The Bill was accordingly referred to a Select Committee. 

Bill to Amend Income Tax Act. / 

On Sir George Schuster’s motion the House next referred^ a Select Committee the 
Bill further to amend the Income Tax Act on the point regarding the machinery and 
administration and the grant of relief in cases of hardship. The Committee will consist 
of Mr, Lindsay, Mr. Mody, Sir Purshottamdas Thakardae, Mr. Birla, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, Mr. Mulla, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mf. Gayaprasad Sinha, Mr. Pandav Mr, 
Fazal Rahimtulla, Mr, Ghuznavi and the mover. J 

The Census Bill. 

The Home Member then moved for a consideration of the Bill to provide for a census 
m 1930. He considered that the Bill was non-controversial as it was the duty of every 
civilised Government to take a census. 


(4) No order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall affect his right to attend or to be represented by a pleader at any subsequent 
stage of the proceedings. 

III. Where an enquiry or trial has begun before the commencement of this act 
section .04OB of the said code as hereby enacted shall have effect. 

Provided that where the accused’s incapability of remaining before the Court arises 
from a series of acta or course of conduct begun before the commencement of this act, 
the said section shall have effect only where such serieB of acts or course of conduct is 
continued after the commencement of this act. 

The following is the Statement of Objects and Reasons :— 

“ The Code of the Criminal Procedure of 1898 contains no provision by which an 
inquiiy or trial can continue in the absence of an accused person if he is not represented 
by a Counsel, The High Court of Judicature, Lahore, have recently held that there 
is no prpvision in law by which a Counsel oau be appointed to represent an accused 
person without, the latter’s consent. It is, therefore, possible for an accused person to 
br ag the administration of justice to a standstill by voluntary action by which he 
renders himself incapable of attending the Court. 

“ The provisions of this Bill arc intended to prevent delay and the defeat of justico 
by empowering the Judges or Magistrates to procrcd in the absence of an accused even 
if be in not represented by a counsolif the Judge or the Magistrate i* satisfied that hio 
incapacity to attend the Court is doe to a voluntary ac'. done or a course of conduct 
puianvl by him after his arrest 




< 5 *? Bill to Amend Railway Act. 


Sir George Rainy next moved for a Select Committee on the Bill amending the Railway 
Act. He eaid that the Bill was of a very great importance and affirmed that the time had 
come when by Legislation a competent authority could specify the branches of railv;ay 
work to which the principle of weekly rest and six'y hours week cou'd bo applied but he 
was not in a hurry and he proposed that a Select Committee should be summoned in 
January. In the meantime the draft rules under the Bill which were ready should be 
referred* to the Agents of Railways for opinion which should be considered by the Select 
Committee. 

Cess on Soft Coke. 

Sir George Uainy’e Bill providing the levy of cees on soft coke despatched by rail 
from collieries in Bengal, Behar and Orissa was passed without discussion. 

Other Bills. 

Mr. Tottenham’s Cantonment House Accommodation Act Araendm nt Bill "as referred 
to a SeleotCommitWe. fco th(j Uw Mombet < a motion to refer to SelectC mmittees 

the Bills to define and amend the lau> relating to sale of goods and to sraeud Section l«# 
of the Contract Act of 1872 after adding to the committees two name* as suggeste d by 
Mr. Vidya6agar Pandya. 

The Bill further to amend Section 2 and 23 etc., of the Income-Tax Act a- reported 
by the Select Committee was recommitted to a new Select Committee on the Finance 
Member's motion. 


To Amend Negotiable Instruments Act. 

The next was Sir George Schuster's motion which was debated at length and r< **’ aitet J 
fn a loss to the Government. It was to refer the Negotiable Instruments Bi to a Select 
Committee. Sir George Schuster explained the salient features of the Bill ami pointed 
out hio desire to have the provisions examine! in the Select Committee fully and no, to 
make any hasty step without fully satisfying himself that the Indian Commercial Lux- 

muDity would be satisfied with ifc, f 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by forty two against forty-seven vo.es. 
This being the first division in the session resulting in a loss to the Government. 

Lastly the Dangerous Drugs Bit! was referred to a Select Committee. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Transfer of Property Act. 

On the ioTH SEPTEMBER, on the motion of Sir Brojendra Mitter, the 
Transfer of Property Act Amendment Bill was taken into consideration. 

Mr. ANEY moved that Clause 3 be deleted a? it aimed _» t_omkting Jj™" 
th» Act mention of the words “ Hindu and Buddhist.” !n urging tlia theso 
lords be retafned, Mr. Aney raised an interesting debate «» which man^adtng 
lawyers participated. Mr. Aney contended that these words were deliberately 
inserted in the 1882 Act with full knowledge of the fact that there *as . 

in Chapter II which was inconsistent or in conflict with any ru es of Hiindu 
or Mahomedan law. The reason, evidently, was to affirm the1 policy to wh c 
British Government stood , pledged to the two commumttes of th.s country eter 
since they assumed the reins of administration. If to-day y 1 keenness 
words, it would evidently imply that they did not feel with the same keenaess 

the necessity of affirming their pledge. c- . , remittee M r . Anev 

As one who struck a discordant note tn the ( Sel «‘CommtUee Mr^*n^ 

said that the question was whether the House J .heperional 

Government of all obligations arising out of their d g on j y by statute 

law or whether the people desired to be h Z l or d t “ Hind* »nd 

law passed in this House Moreover, omissmn of .the jord.^ 

^an unwhoteome pofley of making^ iscrimmanfflB^in 

3 ,;“ la „ n c d “&«*■ an d BuddU» 

of law. H . jtfKpniiics in the future adromisttation of fhe law. It was 

would c r ®»*®5* r . !he proposed omission had been generally approved, for the 
BombHy«WmS p?yK Government, had exposed the,selves again,, 
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'LatVesearchAiL^L^f 0 ^ 11 ' 0 " 3 -, The H!ndu Ma hasabha and the Hindu 
vvords ^ '‘Hindu InH n a-n h * d red ? protest a S ainst the omission of the 
inconvenient A? d Buddh ' st - Retention of the words had not caused any 

on the onin’on'o of fh» S R rdS tbe B u dd i?i tS ’ { ^ e Governme nt of India should not rely 
whom T ;J. J be t Ra ?g°™ High Court and the Burma Government, both of 
whom had no intimate knowledge of the Transfer of Property Act and its 
bearing on the customary laws of the Buddhists. 7 


the FITTER, replying, contended that those words were inserted in 

he 1882 Act because they were necessary then. The argument that since 

tion ofthe words^Th b *f n fdt WaS n0t a valid ar S ument fo r reten- 

'\°; rd ^ The Mahomed an law was totally different from the Hindu 
or the Buddhist law regarding the Transfer of Property Act. 

Mr. Nirmal Chandra said that it made no difference in the effect of this law 
whether these “superfluous words” were there or not, 

Mr. D. F. Mulla, amidst cheers, argued for deletion of the words and was 
further supported in this by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr Mulla’s main point was that property law entirely superseded personal 
i.T.v and therefore the question of personal law being affected did not arise. 

I and it Motilal Nehru pleaded in favour of the amendment. He said that the 
word3 proposed by Mr. Aney were not superfluous. On the other hand, thev were 
Hindu L^v 0therwlSe a lo °P hole would be left and interrupt the development of 

,, Mr. Jayakar opposed the amendment and contested the view of Pandit 
Mot.la! Nehru. He said that 65 per cent of the litigation was due to the 
uncertainty of Hindu Law. The omission of the words had removed that 
uncertainty. The change should, therefore, be welcomed. Forty-five years* ex 
pericnce of the working of the Act had disclosed no difference between the 
fundamentals of Hindu Law and English Law. Transfer of property, therefore 
ran no risk by omitting the said words. H y ’ merc,orc > 

The House divided and rejected Mr. Aney’s amendment by 36 against 46 

votes. 

Considerable discussion then ensued on Clause 4, in which it is stated that a 
Person is said to have notice of (transfer of property) a fact, when he actually 
knows that fact or when, but for wilful abstention from inquiry, or search, which 
he ought to have made or gross negligence, he would have known it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navahai speaking against this, detailed the difficulties of 
registration especially in the mofussil and during the discussion, Sir B. L. Mitter, 
the Law Member assured the House that the Government of India would draw 
the a»ten!ion of the Provincial Governments to revise their registration laws so 
as to make registration more easy than now. At present registration was 
compulsory only in cases of over Rs. 100 value. Mr. Jinnah welcomed the assur¬ 
ance of the Law Member. The Assembly then adjourned. 


On the 11TH SEPTEMBER discussion was resumed on the Transfer of 
I roperty Bill when the Law Member agreed to the amendment of Mr. Jayakar 
providing in clause four that an instrument should be registered in the manner 
prescribed by the Act of 1903, and duly entered or filed in the registers. 

Mr. M. S.Sehsa Iyengar’s amendment for the deletion of Sub Clause (e) of 
Clause 17 was accepted. 

Tbrer amendments of a minor character moved by Mr. Mulla wore also 

adopted 

Mr. Helvi lost a division by a majority of 28 votes on his amendment that a 
mortgager could redeem a mortgage from the mortgagee at 6 per cent interest. 

Aftei a few more amendments moved by Mr. Mulla had been accepted by 
he Law Member and the House, the Law Member intimated that he would make 
.« motion for the passage of the Bill aft amended on Monday. 

The Transfer of Ptoperty Act Supplementary Bill was next passed with the 
amendments moved by Mn Mulla. K 1 n 
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The Child Marriage Bill. 
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Discussion was then resumed on Mr. Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill. 

Mr. MODY (Bombay) was applauded when he rose to make his maiden 
speech. He supported the Sard a Bill describing those who wanted its postpone¬ 
ment as wreckers. He dismissed religious practices as mere excrescenses. He 
did not think orthodoxy could keep back social reform or political progress. He 
suspected the genuineness of the documents exhibited by Mr. Neogy in support 
of his opposition to the measure, and demanded the immediate passage or the 
Bill in the interests of the nation. 


Mr. STUART SMITH (Calcutta. European) assured'ihe mover and the House 
that the Bill evoked the keenest interest amongst the rank and file of the Calcutta 
European community, which cordially approved of i t. The speaker said that he 
intervened in the debate in order to show that, where national interests were 
involved, the European community would not be indifferent or aloof. The Bill 
was indeed a measure of far-sighted patriotism. He begged the Assembly not 
to be discouraged by the argument that it would remain a dead letter in some 
cases. A similar argument was advanced when ‘Sati > was abolished. As educa¬ 
tion spread, people were bound to recognise the necessity for an enactment of 
that kind. Legislation was the only remedy to prevent the evil of child marriage. 
The European community of Calcutta and India wished Mr. Sarda well and 
offered him support. 


Mr. GHAZNAVI vehemently opposed the Bill, and was frequently heckled. 
He opposed it as a pernicious measure. He did not believe in social reform 
being effected by legislation. The Bill affected the personal law of the Moslems, 
and encroached upon Moslem religion. The original Bill did not affect the 
Moslems, whereas the present one did. His constituency had asked him to vote 
against the Bill, and the Muslims as a whole did not want the Bill (Mahomedan 
members : Question). The Bill was a menace to the peace of society, and would 
inevitably lead to needless prosecutions and police zoolum. 

Mr. SHERWANI, strongly supporting the Bill, said that he wanted to dis¬ 
abuse their minds of the impression that the majority of Mussalmans were opposed 
to the Bill. He repudiated the suggestion that the Bill was against Islam, and 
challenged any Mahimcdan to quote a single Haji in support of child marriage. 

Mr. JINNAH, supporting the Bill, declared that he had no mandate of unv 
kind from his constituency He hoped that everyone was convinced that the 
evil of child-marriage existed. He was not aware of the fact that it existed 
among the Mussalmans until Mian Shah Nawaz told him so. Now that the 
existence of the evil was an established fact the question was how to tackle it. 
He did not pretend to be an Ulema or an authority in Theology, but as a 
practising lawyer, he always understood that marriage under the Mahomedan 
Law was a contract, pure and simple. 

Mr. Mahomed Shafee and two or three others challenged Mr Jinnah’s state¬ 
ment when Mr. Jinnah retorted : “ If you deny that, then you have to learn it.” 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah asked his co-religionists if there was any text which 
Stated that Moslems should get married before 14. He was not convinced that 
the Bill militated against the Civil Law applicable to marriages among the 
Moslems. Then, how could there be divine sanction to the horrible, disgraceful 
and inhuman practice that now prevailed ? There was, at any rate, nothing ;n 
Islam which prevented them from destroying the evil. If any member r uin.i 
his constituency so backward as t<> ask hi n t vote against such a bill then he 
should ask that constituency to ch ose so • cone i-Jse. He was anxious tnai there 
should be n ) postponement, for wb ? knew that -hr Government mig it not be 

frightened by orth #Jox pin; n? It was after a great deal uf trouble that the 
Government, which was a foreign one. ha 1 n .w in re .ird to the Bill proved to 
be national in spirit. He was ther '<> rc keen th;o the Government should not 
be aUowed to change their present altitude, He asked the Assembly to reject 
the dilatory motion. 
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mentioned that at a Conference of Mussalman members 

t° consjder the Bill, unanimous opinion was expressed that further consi- 

mn r if;n^ D ,^ e + S 0 ^ tp0 “ e j * Tlley were anx ‘ lous to liear the Ulemas more fully before 
making up their minds. Hence he urged postponement. 

Sir Purushottamdas 7 HAKURDAS regretted the disclosure made by Mr. 
u .uznav*! that Sir James Simpson had promised to support the postponement, 
and hoped that Sir p’Arcy Lindsay would disown any such understanding. Sir 
i urushottamdas wished to leave Mr. Ghuznavi’s eloquence alone, because it was 
entirely vitiated by Mr. Ghuznavi’s statement. Mr Ghuznavi was a Moslem first 
and an Indian next, and therefore deserved no notice. The speaker greatly 
admired Mian Shah Nawaz’s courage in changing his opinion after gathering 
Ut tacts as a member of the J >shi Committee, and paid a compliment to the 
lady members and especially to Mrs Brijlal Nehru who was the first Indian 
ja iy member of any Committee to tour India and who took great pains to get 
into touch with orthodox opinion and showed great capacity. The speaker did 
not believe that the “ shastras ” enjoined early marriage. There was nothin^ 
in the shastras ” which was not supported by common sense. tl Are we, for 
the sake of reserving Heaven for us to condemn our womanhood which is goin" 
down steadily ? It is for th s Assembly, representing the people, to say to the 
Government : “ Bravo, come, help us, carry this legislation which will make the 
coming generations remember with gratitude the courage shewn by this Assembly 
it is exactly IQO years since Lord Bentink abolished “ Sati ’Y Who can sav 
to-day that he hit the Hindu religion ?” y 

C°l. GIDNEY snifl that the cold facts about child mortality given in the Age 
o. Consent Committee Report were a clear proif that the Bill was needed If 
Indian women were members of the House, he wondered what would be th- fate 
of men like Messrs. Acharya an I Shaft Daudi. Speaking from 30 years’ medical 
experience in India, he said that the death-rate, owin/ to child birth in India 
was more appalling than in any other part of the worfd. He wondered how 
educated members representing culture and civilization could forget their hi di 
mission which the Bill called upon them to fulfil. 6 

Pundit Motilal NEHRU said tbit he had thrown into the vvastepaper basket 
tho. opin.ons that he had receive,1 both for an 1 against the bill, for he relied on 
his observations of a life-time and he knew that tl|e wicke I diabolical custom of 
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child marriage prevailed. There was no difference of opinion that the custom 
must be stopped. Indeed, Pandit Mo'ilal was surprised to see many members 
tnaKing eloquent speeches on a bill like this, fo r the question admited of no 
« rR i! ,m f nt * » v l l ie “ shastras ” had any injunctions in rhe matter, then the 

shastras had no use for him. In his c immunity of Kashmiri Pundits, who 

numbered at the most 3,000 in India, no girls were married before the age of 20. 
lie believed that social reform would come quicker an 1 with better effect of it 

came from within and was not imposed from without. But the Assembly had 

a clear duty in the matter and they all owed a duty - - • • 

country. The eyes of the entire world 
the Assembly to cast its vote in such 


owed a duty to the children and the 
wire now on the Assembly an 1 he urged 
manner that India might rank among 


the civilised nations of the world. He personally preferred the laying down of 
t i ear c a3 » the min J raum a 8 e for marriage of girls and 24 for boys, but the Bill 
of Mr ^arda was there, and he hoped ihat it would be passed with the least delay. 

Closure wa s applied and Mr, M K Achnrya’s dilatory motion was rejected 
without a division. The motion for consideration of the bill 
loud cheers. 


was passed amidst 


Discussion on Clauses 


The Bill was then taken up clause by clause. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya moved an nmendment 
und^r 20 year* and female under ic. As he proc^ 
physiological and biological arguments in favour 
aaked h-m to confine himself to ihe amen !m*n; 
have ..ny effect, the President laid that he could n 
public ’ime. Mr. Acharya said that if the Chair 
would sit down. 


defining 
eded to 
hiS : 


“ child ” as a male 
irray psychological, 
nendment, the Presi- 
\s this warning did not 
idow the member to waste 
not wish to hear him, he 


misr^ 
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- " Sir James Crerar, intervening, pointed out to Mr. Acharya the rule on the 
subject and hoped that the Chair’s admonition would have effect. 

Mr. Acharya said that he would move the amendment under protest. 

The President : The Honble Member should withdraw those words. 

Mr. Acharya : If you want me to do it I would do so. 

The Chair : You should withdraw them unconditionally. 

Mr. Acharya : I withdraw them 

Mr. Acharya then left the House as Mr. Sarda rose to oppose his amend¬ 
ment which was rejected after Mr. Sarda and Sir James Crerar had opposed it. 


Mr. Yamin Khan’s Amendment. 


Mr. Mahomed Yamin Khan next moved an amendment in order to remove 
the restriction of age regarding boys. He saw no justification why boys’ parents’ 
should be punished since no case had been made out why a boy under 18 
should not marry. There might be cruelty to a girl under 14, but a boy needed 
no protection. On the contrary, the fixation of the age at 18 for a boy would 
encourage him to sinful acts. Islam has given freedom for marriage to a boy on 
reaching adolescence. 

Mr. Sarda, opposing the amendment, considered it necessary to fix boys’ age 
also and explained why 18 had been fixed. 

Sir James Crerar drew attention to the consensus of opinion that the 
marriage of a boy at the time when he should be pursuing his study or learning 
a trade, meant a very great handicap to him The restriction might cause 
temporary individual hardship, but he was of opinion that those who desire l the 
restriction acted on sound lines. 

Many voices being against the amendment and only a few in favour^ the 
amendment was declared lost by the chair. 

Certain members demanded a division, but the President said he disallowed 
a division, as he considered that it was called merely to cause obstruction. At 
this stage the House adjourned till next day. 


The Hunger Strike Bill. 


On the 12TH SEPTEMBER Sir James Crerar (Horae Member), moved 
the consideration of the “ Hunger Strike Bill.” In doing so he said that Govern¬ 
ment could not but place it before the House'consistently with their responsibility 
for the administration of the country. The situation which had necessitated this 
bill was examined day after day and week after week with the greatest care an 
anxiety both by the Punjab Government and the Government of India. At one 
time there were some grounds for the hope that the particular contingencies which 
arose might cease to exist but they were disappointed. Sir James emphasised that 
the bill had no reference to or bearing whatsoever upon the merits ot aDy c ise 
or trial now pending or that might hereafter arise. It was based on a general 
principle and related to a point of criminal procedure, and had nothing to no 
with the guilt or innocence of any accused person. ...... 

Sir James Crerar, tracing the history of the present deadlock, Slid that i wo 

accused were on hunger-strike belore the magisterial inquiry started in me 
Lahore Conspiracy Case and others followed suit. Thus the tna! was heel 
up and the High Court ruled that the Government had no power to appoint 



counsel for the accused 
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^t e dT e ,hrc n on e side!a£ Ce wiT - the , H ° USe anoth ? r of those .«?» ^ve 

strike the trial will be held nn !vl * ln tbe case particular expedient of a 
and who may perhaps have a t re oth f. r accusecl who have not done so 

that the punishment that rtJv m b * b ° pe that 't ey may be acc l uiu ed or 
for them that a judicial „ 7 y rece ' v . e ma J , not be ver y severe. It is unjus 
delayed.” d C a Pronouncement in their case should be indefinite.^ 

because J t^re C 4 er so r m^ nti ” Ued ' I! The point which 1 s P ecial, y like to emphasise, 
seek fn anv wal misa PPrehension regarding it, is that this bill does not 

confers will 7 lie ex l ? CU ‘l ve P owers ' The P°wers which the bill 

tion the execufiv* r? V Wlth,n [ he discretion of the courts over whose discre- 
undersfana r Government have no control. (A voice: “Question”). I 

to the fhth r l 8 u SOme p ? rt of the House t0 Provide for a reference 
to the High Court in such cases. If that feeling is genuinely held I mvself 
shall be prepared to accept a provision of that character V ’ 7 

crimina/Tufisorudenrl be intended that the bill traverses some principles of 
criminal jurisprudence. (Hear, heard I venture to submit that the most 
-undamental rule of criminal jurisprudence is that the law shall nrevaii fW 
every man is entitled to the protection of the lawthateviryVanwhrfsaccuLH 
in a case shall be called upon effectively to answer the ch”?°es against h!m 

i-KTpKW % ,S!f “ ^; h '? 

s rwasa. — - » 

gravest apprehension. * ,hat 1 d ° not cont ' mp ' ate tba ‘ without the 


Si. 


^ A Dilatory Amendment, 

public and^legal m ° Ved “ amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit 

of ju”isprud l e 1 nce ll and ne |f. dm ^ nt ’ b |? Sa,d tbat tb * bil1 raised a very great principle 
Secondly his oin>r f nd bere ^ ore , le wanted to consult legal and judicial opinion. 
CoSv c f C »: a t °^V hS „ bil1 0Ut of its association with the Lahore 
no - elation N ° d ?'J bt . ,h * Home Member had emphasised that the bill had 

SL 7 S 5 °^r w'th the Lahore case, but could'the Government give a 
case ? 1 dl btll, ^ passed, would not apply to the accused in the Lahore 


the Hou,e Ke ' k r,K C .°L Cl " d ^ th i* !t wou,d be scandalous to support the bill before 
legal opinion ^ ' be beSt tbln ®’ tbey could do was to circulate it for public and 


Sir B^L m,-.?' R 2 , V w°T? d for Select Committee consisting of Sir James Crerar, 

Gld™^.S« M l iU b S■ , Vak " l> ' Shah Na "'-”' r ”'' *•*» — eJ 


itrav^dHfh^, U ,L^ A I E .K UpPOr u ed Mr> Ke,kar - He said ,hat his Party had held 

reciuired furthil ?' r hlS 3 ^ bject . and concluded that the Government case 
required further time for consideration. 

pracdoaUeaLns/’) 1 ^ Government d,d not Sp,it ,he case < A voice : <• For 

Mr. Haye: If that’s so Government are exhibiting a hopeless ignorance 
oMhe law—(laughter)—which makes it obligatory on the part of Government 
»nere an accused either by a voluntary act or by divine wilL is incanable of 
attending a court case, toiplit it and have the accused tried separately. 


Dewan CHAMANLAL, opposing the Bill, remarked that there wis nn 
“ lacuna' in the law. It was in ihe system of Government itself, for the situation 
l * uv led the Government to come forward with a measure, which every decent 
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/condemned, was of the Government’s own creation, 

; or Dutt’s or of any other accused in the Lahore case. 

Dewan Chamanlal read out a petition submitted by 
months ago for better diet and equal treatment with English prisoners. Why 
did not the Government have imagination enough to concede all their just 
demands ? And now when purely as a protest against the Government’s attitude 
in persisting in racial discrimination, the accused resorted to hunger-strike, 
the Government came forward with a Bill which did no credit either to the 
Punjab Government for intelligence or to the Government of India. Five members 
of the Punjab Jails Committee interviewed the accused in the Lahore case, and 
gave an undertaking that they would recommend the immediate release of 
Jatindranath Das. That undertaking had not been carried out. 

Sir James Crerar, interrupting, informed the House that release was pro¬ 
mised on ball if an application was made. 

Dewan Chamanlal : That is a matter for the court to decide, and not for 
the Executive Government (Hear, hear). The situation which led to the Bill 
being thought of was the creation of the Punjab Government, and the Bill 
cound not save them. 


Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, speaking on behalf of the Congress Party, opposed 
the Bill lock, stock and barrel, but did not not oppose the circulation motion, 
although there was no need for it. Circulation only meant waste of time, but 
he was suic that public opinion would resist the Bill. He regretted that Mr. 
Sarnia, the latest recruit to the Government benches, had wasted his eloquence 
in supporting the Government, which was oblivious to all sense of liberty and 
justice. Mr. K. C. Roy had said that the situation was unparalleled and 
required^ the remedy proposed. Why should the Government insist on trial 
of all accused at one and the same time? When 20 years ago, there was the 
Suffragist movement and several ladies were sent to jail and they resorted to 
hunger-^rrike, there was no Sir James Crerar there to rush through Parliament 
a Bill of this description. 

Sir James Crerar interposed: Hunger-strike was resorted to by them 
after conviction. 

Mr Jamnadas, proceeding, referred to the cases of Sacco and Venretti, 
the two Italians, who were tried in America, and whose trial lasted seven years 
and who resorted to hunger-strike during the trial for 33 days. Did the American 
Government bring a bill like this? After all, the Lahore hunger-strikers hau 
a mission to fulfil, namely, abolition of racial distinctions in the pnsoners. 
Why should a European prisoner be treated like a State-guest and Indians 
treated inhumanly? It was sheer cussedness which prevented the Government 
from accepting tne reasonable demands of the under-trial prisoners in the 
Lahore case. 


Mr. EMERSON, Horne Secretary, spoke for an hoar, explaining in detail the Govern- 
caeo. He first dealt with Mr. Abdul Haye’fl argument that the Laima case 
could be split up. That was not practicable, as the accused vho war unable t.» attend 
always varied and the fact tbat abont 650 witnesses were to be called made splitting 
difficult, 


Pandit Mnlaviya ;—Are they bII to be produced in each case f 

Mr. Emerson :—I believe the case against all is practically 1 ,J r UDl ■ bv. n 
• hough at present some of the accused are not hunger-sti king, thr Gov. rntuciH of In tm 
nave been giv^n to understand by the Punjab Government that, u Her orrra n chedtn- 

,h . c y mi 8 , * t l?«* ' bc 8t,ike - SpHtting the owe thisreforr no re>n-< y “.'A'. Ur 


—. might join the atiike. Splitting roe o»»r .- . \ 

Touching on the demand. marie by Bbagat Bingh and Da Id thnr petition, Hr. 
I4mrr»cm .aid that while tbe demand in respect of the giving of the cam iKiument 
afforded to Kuiopean prisoners might o be considered t yai 

* . .. . . AVI. IVA 


they could 
rsnn 
the 


afforded to European prisoners might nt)t be considered ( >taJlv nun .isonabJ , mjjy ct 
not (joegibly concede the privilege, to the Obadar nd Ukon wouiel. Mr. W 
read from tho Oudb Chief Court judgement, deplctiug the atiuotle. committed l.y 

Kskof] ACCiim tf 

Mr. Emerson aeked : 1. it the member.’ demand n» mallei .troeitir. 

'VII- committed, ' hat Ion of life o property, the moment >-"U * I'" 'no.I motive, 

theu tho i.rl.oner i. to bo given the pilvileges denied to tbe oid nary imnul f 
Mr, Jamuaila: ilehtn Wliat about European* I 
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Mr. Emerson continued that the Punjab Government could not surrender on such 
a vital principle by a stroke of the pen. There was however the general question of 
political prisoners. The Government wore conscious of the fact that, thin matter wan 
one of genuine concern to the members of t In- House and th** public The Government 

could not. admit that, thrre \vf\H a OlnHH of political prieonoiB, but th* y made provision 

for a ‘‘special claea of prisoners,” which was a much wider term. Such prisoners if 
they had not committed certain excluded offences, were entitled to special privileges 
according to status, education and mode of living. 

Mr. Emerson referred next, to the ch rge that the jail ruU*e in India wt ro illiberal, 
&ild examined the position in England, Franco and America and opined : ’* Th* 1 liberality 

of our rubs is without parallel in the history of this country, whether Hindu, Mahomcdan 
or Sikh rule, and it has no parallel in the present, history of neighbouring countries. 
We have been unable to ascertain any western country where the rules arc more generous 
than it is in OUrH (applause). That iB uot all. We arc * xaminlng the rules to improve 
them. We have suggested to the Local Governments the itnporiant question of fixing 
one or more scales of diet to prisoners and also whether our excluded offences were 
not too wide in scope I would invite the leaders of public opinion to assist the Local 
Governments in their enquiry. I have no doubt that, as a re?nlt of the examination 
of the rales, our final rules would be far more liberal than the rules in any other country 
in the world (applause). 

Touching on the differentiation of luropean and Indian prisoners, Mr. Emerson 
asked the House not to let the racial issue warp their judgment. He had ascertained 
from tho Punjab Government that out of 21,#00 average dady prisoners only I3w*re 
European. That question of small numbers was very important (A voice ; What about 
Parties 7) Sir Louis Stuait had stated that when a European committed an offence, 
the offence was aggravated, and not lessened by the fact that he was a European’. 
But, differentiation of treatment, was based purely on consideration of health. Prisoners 
mutt sufficient Jood to keep them in a reasonable standard of health. If differentia¬ 
tion was t.» b done away with, tljpy must either level down th/European to the Indian 
standard which would kill the European, nr level the Indian up, which would cost 
Ri. 40 lakhs m^ic in the Punjab annually. The Punjab Council would ns« nt taxing 
tho people to that extent to provide comforts for prisoners. Mr. Emerson paid that 
the real problem waB lost sight of, namely, provision of varying ecaleB of diet. 

Mr. Emerson next stated that the Punjab Jail Committee did not recommend 
unconditional release of the Lahore hunger-strikers. He assured them that the Govern¬ 
ment, which was ever so anxious to get out of the present eituntion, would not have 
turned down the idea [of unconditional release, without grave deliberation. They feared 
that such a course would be direct incentive to the accused to follow the game course 
in future to sicuie withdrawal of the c^se against thru Mr. Emerson continued : 
M Let tne shite Lankly, if the Punjab Government failed, it. was largely due to outside 
infuenc^s which were too strong. 1 don’t suggest a deliberate movement, on the part 
of any one to encourage hunger-strike, but. representation ot them as heroes and martyrs 
by the Frets and platform propaganda could only have ooc effect. Whether the Hon 
Member* wish to end tb strike or not they will prove to-day by their vote” (applause). 
Ho could apprreia " the feeling of odmiration and sympathy for suffering youth. He 
a’eo was anxiouB that the strike should end before any unfortunate youth died. 

Mr. JINNAH said that there wag sympathy and'admiration for the accused in the 
Lahore Case only to the extent that they were victims of the present system of Govern¬ 
ment (Applause). That Bbagatsingh and Dutt were seen in hate and shorts meant 
that they adopted the European mode of life. Why then should they be refused better 
trea»rnent than that accorded to ordinary criminals, even when they pointed < ut that in 
Delhi i • *y had received good treatment, which was denied in the Punjab ? If the Punjab 
Govf nun' nt were not wanting in statesmanship and If they ha t bralnp, they would have 
found a solution of the hunger-strike problem long ago. And, against whom were the 
Punjab Government in a state « f war f A baud of youths Tho Bill offended the first 
principle of criminal jurisprudence and hence it was unprecedented. 

Explaining the procedure under the Bill, Mr. Jionab pointed out that when an 
accuied udopted hunger-strike, the prosecution counsol would make an a-pplicatiou, and 
the Magistral ^ould dispense with the presence of <ho sccub d. In tb** absence of the 
accused « vldence, oral and documentary, would be led, which the accused would no* 
sou or lour Untkr Section 209 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the Mag isi rate must 
ask the accu* 1 whether he bad any explanation t*» offer with regaid lo tbr evidence 
that wup ladug led and recorded against him. The Privy Couuoil had laid down that 
omittUm iu tuts regard would vitiate tho whole trial. Buf, the accused under (lie Bill 
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n »t b,! 10*10 and the evidence recorded would be “ex parte.” Then, iQ the 
Bt^sions court, 0 vi«i• nee would be recorded l< ex parte,” and the verdict or opinion of 
iho Jury or aHs'icBoia, an the cuoO might be, would be r corded and the Judge would 

p&tt* ftmitflnoe, Ml in the aliaenn*^ of the AOOUflad. Mr Jinnab asked tho Law Member : 

Is it a trial or a farce ? 

Sir B. L. Mittcr : The accnecd can always come to court if he chooses to. 

Ur. Jinnah retorted : I am glad about that answer. It means that the BUI is 
intended to«t»p hunger-strike. It la not everybody who can go ou striving to death. 
Have y.'U beard anywhere in the world*except in the American case mentioned by Mr, 
Jamnadau Mehta where an acou ed resorted to hunger-strike? A man who resorts to 
hunger-strike is moved by bis sou!. He is not an ordinary criminal. You cannot 

nrev. nt »ooh crimes ns lihuptsitigh ami Dott were responsible for in R countty ..[ 800 

mil lions, however much we may atl deplore those deeds. It is the damned syateui of 
Government which is resented (cheers). Remember, the accused in the Lahore case 
are youug men. Grey-bearded men like Mr. Cosgrave were sentenced to cie tu, an. 
Mr Cosgrave himself was invited by His Maj-sty’s Government to go and settle terms. 
What about Michael Collins? Surely, there is no need for a bill of tins description 
offending the principle of criminal jurisprudence. 

At this stage, the President adjourned the House till the 14th, 


On the 14TH SEPTEMBER, Pt. Motilal Nehru resuming debate on the bill eaid 
that even as regards contempt of court, the procedure mentioned by the Law Member did 
not apply to any cases except those tried in the High Court. 

The Law Member : What l submitted wa 3 that the principle of such trial was not 
unknown. \ 


mown. \ 

Pandit Motilal : But? you are passing a law for general application. We must rule 
out 6 pecialrCa 8 cs and special application. It is a misnomer to call it a trial, and in f 
words of tho late 0 . IV Das it would be a lawless law . There is another aspec of the ca.-e 
which excites more pity than anger The Government say ; “ We blundered, aud to aave 
ourselves from this mess we have uo other course.” Our answer is : Ion brought this 
yourself. You will have to face it yourself.” 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal specified the personal demands of Dhagat Rin^h nnd 
Dutt, which had no bearing on tho Kakori and Ghadar Prisoners. Pandit Motilal next 
read to tho House the text of the letter received from the Lahore Conspiracy accord. 
It had pawed through tho Jail Snperintcn tent and therefore was » 

The prison-re gave u version of what transpired between them and tb • I unjab Jail bub* 
Committee. The statement dodar. I that th-y ngrec t to expend, not abandon, tne smite 
on the assurance of the Committee that they would make an unanimous report. Poetically 
meeting all the demands The Committee assured them that they had pwwloUHly omiHultnl 
the Local Govern veal before coming down, and therefore assured them that thi 9jwrn- 
ment would accept their proposals. Similarly, they said t.iat Bhaga. Dor 

would oof be k*pr separate from Mm other accord and agree,I to the nnootidiu -nal release 
of J. N, Da*. The statement declared that they found that the Governm. ut di 
listen to the Committees recommendation ev-n on tbcee preliminary matters. Ihc pri¬ 
soners, therefore, resumed the strike. J. N Das’a condition, it was staled, was absolut iy 
h .pdess. The letter was written bef-re Das’s death. The prisoners were orepar 
divide the ns. ; wo groups, one for hunger-strike and one ^to***^**™ 

proviso that as one di^l from the former group, one from the latter (second) gro«p wi uM 
join the strike. The statement en i-d : “We regard our cause as just an ..on ouu • 
and feel that nothing can be more glorlons and honourable than the j • ' ' ^ ( , 0 . 

j,ig f and noble cause”, (applan e from the Opposition bencher), 
meot’a answer to the?e demands ? 

Proceeding, Pandit Motilal asked the Government to onoee bf*ihp 

strikers did oot suffer for their own s*k- but for wb»t th«y W JjtJlwtag for that c»u N .. 
country. Conviction or no couvieHon, th^y w,i.. * un W-trlala ou tbr grounds 

Mr. Emerson had said that there was no l,l * t QC ' |?n, rT CrotorlH. No wou.ler, they reso 
of ofli nce : yet they wen. denied even th, or.resorted I 
to hunger-strike. Toe earn-* oae . “ ' p,ooe-.:<l wilh ,n the courle n> 'heir 

Irish straggle. Ba , * I with .ho Lahore case in the absoneo 

absence. In Ind a 1 , ««« no » deserve sympathy, for they had stubbornly 

»• «. r,-. 
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r JAYAKAR, urging the Government to withdraw the Bill, made an impressive 
fpecch. He atked the Government not to destroy the first principle of Criminal Juri- 
^v! rQ T? DCe in n3rae remedying a lacuna. He regre.ttipd that the new member of 
European Group (Hr. E. L Price) had made himself responsible for the remark that 
the hunger-BtrikerB were adopting a new feminine trick. India might be politically 
subject, but had not lost her self-respect yet and certainly resented the remark. The 
Home Member had frankly told the Assembly in effect that the Bill waa a lawl^s law, 
but that extraordinary circumstance nquired an extraordinary remedy. Not so the 
Law Member who tried to to justify the Bill on legal grounds. Section 612 of the Criminal 
Procedure Co ie covered all cases of absconding, whether before or after arrest. There 
'va.4 no mentiou in the operative clause of the Bill, that it waa intended to defeat th<> 
intent ioria of those who obstructed the enls of justice. Even in the mo*t summary of 
ti a!r, court martial, no accused person was brought before a court-martial if in the 
opinion ni the Medical Offic -r, he was unfit to undergo his trial. The fact was that the 
Bi!l was not hgallv justifiable, b t waa purely a political one and based on the experi- 
enc-* of the court trying the Lahore, Conspiracy cas;. Mr. Jayakar waa sorry for 
fii* Punjab Government, whose spokesman Mr. Emerson sought to make the A99»*mb [ y 
b'iieve that the hunger-strikers wanted 3nme comforts for themselves. Whatever the 
offence of the hunger-Blrikers, the speaker was bound to pay homage at their feet for they 
v/'ro making the suprem- sacrifices for the abolition of racial distinctions which existed in 
the treatment, of under-trials. 


Mr. Jayakar read out from the Jail Rules as well as from the recent report of the 
U. P Jails Committee to prove that racial distinction existed in every detail, and yet 
the Government of India in their last oircular to the Provincial Governments did not even 
augue>t the possibility of abolishing‘them, quite “ apart fromjuot exprcrsine abhorrence at 
thorn ” Lord Irwin was trying in England to ease the political situation i u India. Was 
tie Governor nt of India going to supplement his efforts, or create a contrary atmosphere 
by doing one unwise act. after another ? / 

It was now four, and the debate on the Bill had to be postponed as the hour for the 
dkcussion of the adjournment motion struck. 


Pt. Motilal’j Censure Motion. 

After 4 p.m. Pandit Motilal NEHRU moved for the adjournment of the House to 
ceuaure the Government policy regarding the treatment of accused which resulted in tha 
d?.vh of Mr. Jatin Das and endangered the life of others. 

Pandit Motilal accused the Government of inhumanity, and said he was reminded of 
11 . • f asfr of Nero fiddling while Romo wa9 burning The Government issued communiques 
ai. i wrote ciicular letters, while the lrgh-souled mon were lingering between life and 
d On the contrary the Irish Government, were prepared to save the lives of the 

accused even by letting oonvlc»8 go. They did not know at that liuur what demands th“ 
Government had gt anted and what, they hail uot. While the Government was thus dilly¬ 
dallying and shilly-shallying, hrsidee the life already lost, other lives were on the verge of 
extinction. Pandit Motilal asked : Is not this a case for severe censure of the Government ? 

Bir Jamcfl CREUAR assured that whatever the circumstances which resulted in Mr* 
Jatin Dus’s death, the Government sinc^nly deplored it. He hoped the House would 
accept that assurance from him, as whatever their criticism they would acknowledge his 
honesty and candour. Whatever the merits of the case, Mr, Jalin Das waB now removed 
Lorn earthly tribunals. Sir James Crerar denied that the Government showed disregard 
'<> the human aspect of the cas^, 0 ; knew personally that the Punjab Government aud 
iin officers watched the progress of the accused with the deepest concern. Non-official 
victors of the jail were .allowed free access, and they had paid the highest compliment 
to f he sympathy and consideration with which the medical and other officers of the jail 
carried on their duties. Ho did not know what was the specific charge of Pandit Motilal, 

Pandit Motilal 6&id that the Government’s plain duty was to meet all the demands. 

Sir Jam*?? Crerar 1 havo alr- ndy shown the Government's position in the matter 

Proceeding, Sir James Cr rar ntated that, the Government's policy and conduct had 
bff-n fully explainer! in the recent communique, and any close examination thereof 
would convince the House that there was no 6upinene6g or failure to take action on the 
par? *»f either lha Punjab Guv rnaient or the Government, of India. The demand had beou 
mad*' ruat an undcrtrial prisoner charged with a grave offence ahould either be discharged 
or ihr prosecution against him he withdrawn. The Punjab Government went as far a* 
waa pOBslble, having regard to their responsibility, in making it known that they would 
not oppoe any application for bail. The next accusation waa that undertrial priRwrs 
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n segregated from convict prisoners. Tho Home Member affirmed that it was a 
Well-established principle of jail administration and a salutary principle that undertriala 
6hould be separated from convict prisoners. If the accused Blood on principle the Govern¬ 
ment also were standing on ^principle, namely, that of vindicating the authority of the 
law. Everyman should have protection and remedy from the law to whioh he was 
entitled, and further there was an obligation resting upon everyone infringing the Jaw, 
that he must answer for it effectively. That was the principle folio wed °in the whole 
history of the case and which any Government, either the present one or tho Swarajist 
one, must adopt. 

Pandit Madan Mohau MALAVlYA expected the Government to show remorse but they 
had been guilty of exhibiting want of sympathy for the hunger-strikers. The Government 
should remember that the accused were not men with sordid motives, but w«:re inspired 
by high patriotism. He had read tho letters of Bhagat Singh, Dutt and Gopal Singh to 
the Inspector-General of Prisons detailing their demands. He asked whether it was any¬ 
where suggested that the hunger-strikers wished to delay justice, which motive the 
previous speaker had degraded himaelf by ascribing to them. They did not ask for Mr. 
Das’s release till the Government ignominously failed to respond to their appeal and 
Mr. Das was brought near to death by Government's callousness. 


Sir PURUSHOTHAMDAS felt that the House should see that it did not by any action 
egg young men to an experiment similar to Mr. Das’a. But while he did not put a preraiam 
on crime, he would not stand any vindictiveness which the Government might show 
towards political prisoners. The Government should s~e that they did not provoke young 
men to extreme action. One lesson of the motion was that while the Government had all 
powers to deal with misguided youthB, it should not go beyond what was absolutely 
necessary. '■ 

The censure motion was pressed to a division and carried by 55 against 47 votes 
before the House adjourned till the 16th. 


Circulation of Hunger Strike Bill. 

On the 16TH SEPTEMBER the Home Member said that the Government had very 
cloBely reviewed the debate in the light of the depth and sincerity of feelings expressed 
on the subject while they maintained that deficiency .in law should be remedied, that tho 
principles of the Bill did not come into conflict with the principles of justioe and fair play, 
and while they were determined uot to allow indefinite impediment in the course of justice, 
they admitted that a great principle was involved and farther consultation of public 
opinion was desirable. 

There was also the consideration that the emergency that arose was not so grave 
us before and that if in the interval, when the Assembly was not in session, any contin¬ 
gency arose the Government had emergency power and would meet it. The Government 
always hai the consideration before it that if it could do anything to aubslituto Uuki atid 
good-will for euspicion and di^trast, it should do so, and with that end in view also he had 
agreed to the motion for circulation of the Bill. 

The Home Member further announced that the Government would specifically address 
the Local Governments to go into the question of treatment of Europeans and Indiana 
in Jailp, that the Local Governments would be asked to submit their reports cany ami 
that thereafter the Central Government would summon a conference of the provincial 
representation. He invited the Party leaders in the Assembly to help him with sugges¬ 
tions. When the latter’s replies were received he would again c asult the Party leaders 
in the House, 

Finally, Mr. Kelkar’s circulation motion was agreed to by the House, 

The Transfer of Property Act Amendment Bill was postponed and the Sarda Bill was 
taken up. 


The Child Marriage Bill. 

Mr. Besha Iyengar moved an amendment that the age of marriage for girls be fixed 
»t 11 and Komar Ganganand Singl. moved an av.ondmcnt that the age be hxed at 12. 
He submitted that 12 years was the utmost limit to which orthodox opinion ooul I bo 
persuaded to agree. In any logi.’lslion of tbia kind it was essential lha f puoJle oj'lo.on 

8 ° U Mr*Bel"! 8 moved an amendment to lix the age of marriage for girls at 18 while Mi. 
Mnkhtar Singh wanted to fix the age at 16. 

19 
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•dmi PD D di j*^ a k QrdaB Bhargava aupportcd 14 years as was recommended in Mr, Sarda’a 
Eil). Pandit Bhargava in course of his Epecch twitted Mr. Amarnath Dutt for not holding 
fait to ins opinion before the Age o! Consent Committee where he advocated 16 years 
aei the age of marriage for girls while in coarse of debate in this House he supported 
14 years. There was an uproar in the House when Mr. Dutt rose excitedly to protest, 
but Pandit Bhargava Tefueed to give iD. 

Rev. Chatter jee, nominated non-official, supported the age as contained in the Bill of 
Mr, Sarda. 


Dr. Moonje, aa president of the Hindu Mabasabha, said that he found.India divided 
into two parts, one South of the Narbada, South India and the North of the Narbada 
North India. North India was in for the Bill, while South India in which he included 
Bengal was against it. Hia Medical conscienc prompted him to say that the age for 
the marriage for girls ought to be 18, while for boys 25. That was the age at which girls 
and boys ought to be mothers and fathers. The Hindus were so weak, docile and submissive 
that he would very much like a social reform which would purge them of evil customs. 
But according to practical conscience he would vote for 12 years which was the legal 
ago of marriage for girls iu Eugland. If English people under that law could grow into 
manhood, he could not understand why the Indian could not under a similar law. 

At this stage the House adjourned. 


Establishment of Village Panchayats, 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER the Assembly resumed the consideration of tho resolution 
moved by Mr. K, V. Rangaswami lyenger (p, 127) for a committee of enquiry into the 
possibilities of the organisation of village panchayets. 

Mr. Acbarya who had already spoken on the resolution supporting it sought to 

move an amendment. 

The President ruled it out of order in conformity witl^he Parliamentary procedure 
which debarred a member who had spoken once on the motion from moving subsequentIv 
any amendment, ' i y 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh moved the following amendment to the main resolution :_'“This 

Assembly recommends to the Governor:Genera!-m-Council (a) to immediately rehabilitate 
in villages within the territories under its direct control lt panchayats »* on an elective 
system based on a sufficiently broad franchise and equip them with legal powers and 
fands sufficient for the administration of village concerns, viz, village sanitation, disease 
of livestock, minor irrigation, forests, cottage industries, primary education, co-operat ion 
petty civil and criminal cases, registration of births, ^deaths and marriages and the 
like and (b) to formulate in consultation with local government and lay down a uniform 
policy for Provincial Governments to build up such autonomous panchayats on an 
elective basis based upon a sufficiently wide franchise in all the provinces of India 
(specially where such institutions do not exist), directing local Governments to appro- 
priafe sufficient fundB for the purpose from Imperial revenues. 

Mr. Lalchand Navairal supported the resolution as amended. 

Pandit Nilkantadas also supported the resolution. 

Sir Frank Noycp, speaking on behalf of the Government, expressed sympathy with 
the resolution hut felt unable to accept either the resolution or the amendment, The 
amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta then on behalf of the mover, who was absent, asked to wilh- 
diaw the resolution in view of the assurance given by Government, 

The President ruled that the mjver could not authorise someone else to withdraw 
the resolution. The resolution was then put to vuto and the house dividing was 
oauied by 35 to 33 votes. 


Military Schools. 

Mr. Jayakar moved that military schools that have been slatted in India for the 
none and wards of Indian soldiers and officers of the Anny bo thrown open to all Indian 
boys inespeclive of caste, creed or family connections and that they bo allowed admission 
into sue”: schools Hubjecl to their passing a prescribed examination for ascertaining 
their iitneis to be trained for recruitment as non-commissioned officers and for tho 
Viceroy's commission. Mr. Jayakar said he was supported by the recommendationo 
of the Sandhurst Committee. Tho Government hud rlono nothing to meet public opinion 
so far, though pointer! attention has been drawn to it time and again and he wanted 
iu press it once again to the attention of the Government in tho hope that the Govern¬ 
ment would agree to It, f 


MINlSr^ 
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Dwaraka Prasad Misra wanted to add to the main resolution that arrangements 

_ to open Bimilar °cbools in other provinces with a view to offer opportunities 

tVovery Indian race (0 play its part in the national defence. 

Col. Porter could not see how schools which were meant Cor the children of a 
particular class could be thrown open for all but he supported the idea of starting 
more schools. 

Sardar Kartar Singh could not agree to the resolution as it would deprive the sons 
of soldiers for whom the schools were exclusively meant of their rightful dues. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, said that Government were entirely sympathetic to 
the desire for military training as has been asked in the resolution but they could not 
accept the resolution as it stood. The Government has in contemplation opening of 
more similar schools but the difficulty was with regard to funds as the schools were 
very costly. Besides the fact should not be lost sight of that the Army Department cculd 
not undertake training of boys of whom they could not find place in the army . 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya supporting the resolution said that it was pernicious 
principle that the military school shoald be confined to a particular clasi. Ho did not 
want to deprive the sons of soldiers opportunities of military education but those schools 
should be thrown open to all and more such schools should be started. 

Mr. Jayakar, in replying, 6aid that he was very much disappointed by the statement of 
the Army Secretary who without disclosing the plana of the Government, indulged in 
platitudes. Proceeding Mr. Jayakar said that it was the military spirit which for want of 
scope drove youngmen into being revolutionaries. 

The resolution was carried without division. The House then adjourned. 


<SL 


Transfer of Property Act Amendment. 

On the 18TH SEPTEMBER the Transfer of Property Bills were passed as amended. 
The Sarha Bill was then taken up for further consideration. 


The Child Marraige Bill 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pleaded for 12 being fixed as the marriageable age, 
while ho was prepared to support 15 as the age for consummation. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who spoke for 45 minutes, based his plea on the 
difference in the stages of progress in the different provinces and counselled great caution 
in the first penal legislation dealing with an age-long custom when nothing had boen 
done previously to remove the colossal ignorance of the people. The marriage age was 
1 2 in most other countries and in several Indian States. The depressed classes and the 
orthodox people would be greatly affected, and the large measure of public co-operation 
which was needed for effecting the working of the law could only be secured by fixing the 
age at 12. 

Sir James Crerar, explaining why the Government supported 14 as the age, said 
that very great caution had been exercised in fixing that age which has been recommended 
after the most oareful consideration by the Ago of Consent Committee. I ho re find been 
sufficient public awakening during the last five years for justifying the fixation oi the 
age at 14. 

After Sir James Crerar’e definite attitude on behalf of the Government lor fixing 
the age at 14, all amendments fixing the age of marriage for girls at any other figure were 
defeated. 


Mr. M. K. Acharya’s Amendment. 

Mr. M. K, Acharya moved an amendment that child marriage meant lawful living 
together under some recognised ceremony or declaration as man and wife or foe parties 
of whom cither svas “child” but did not include the marriage sacrament as diet, lou, 
from consummation of girls not under 10 years of age. He said that the Government 
had no right to interfere in the sacramental position of ibo marriage Jaw of any sect 
or community, and warned the Government against the oon-rquencce, H 11 00 lnlcr, ‘ 

The amendment was lost by 7 against 69 votes. 

The House next rejected in quick succession all amendments to *l*™*\* 
ono of these Mr. Sesha Iyengar wanted to make the trial 10110 affidavits priroa facto 
evidence of* a child’* osre. O^her amendments desired to reduce the penally, while Mr. 
Pclvi and Mr. Kdkar Bought to throw the burden of proving the knowledge of a marriage 
being a child marriage on the prosccutiou. . , Aa 

Mr Kelkar’s amendment was, however, negat tved by li against 58. 

Considerable amusement was caused by au am-ulmoiK for the »Idti inu of a sub- 
clauecloduusc 6 to penalise the marriage of a widower abovo 10 years of ago with a 
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was pushed to 


— order to prevent the cruelty involved, 

division, and was lost by 4 against 52. 

Emphasis was laid by Mr. Kelkar and Mr. Thakurdas Bkargava, Member of the Age 
01 ^on^ent Committee, on the necessity for throwing the burden of proof of the knowledge 
o ue age on the prosecution so far as it related to persons performing, conducting or 
directing a child marriage. Mr. Kelkar also desired to restrict the punishment for the 
parent or guardian concerned in solemnising it to active interest. 

The House negatived by 16 against 59 Mr. Sesba Iyengar’s amendment to clause 
9 seeking to restrict the right of complaint under the bill to a resident of the locality or 
to a member of the sect or sub-sect of the parties. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava wanted to omit clause 11 requiring security to be taken 
from a complainant. Mr, Nilkantadas and Mr. B. Das also failed in their attempt to raise 
the amount of security. 


Mr. Nilkantadas’ Amendment. 

Mr. Nilakantadas wished to save special cases where a girl was between 12 and M 
years and special prior permission had been taken from the principal civil court. 

Mr A. Rangaswami Iyengar, though himself in favour of the reforms aimed at 
b y the blll > supported Mr. Nilakantadas’s exemption clause to save genuine cases of hard- 
ship. The Age of Consent Committee had nearly accepted such an exemption, he declared 

Mr. N. C. Chunder opposed the exemption, as it was not confined to the girl’s interest* 

The Law Member warned the Houae against the danger involved in accepting tho 
amendment aB special cases were easy to make out for men with a lone parse Moreover 
the House would stultify itself because it had deliberately rejects i the 12 years ace ’ 

Bha jB ava ; Kelkar and Gangananda Sioha supported the amend- 
ment to mitigate the rigour of the law in ca3ea of genuine hardship. 

The debate was not finished when the House rose for the day., * 

On the 19TH SEPTEMBER Mr. E. L. Price (Karuchifsaid that if tlw» ] mn «f 
was accepted it would only help in putting money in the bands of lawyers, and ride a 
coach and four through the salutary provisions of the Bill. The amendment was an 
indirect attempt to legalise marriages at 12, 

frn m ^, t M 9 n nnt 8e ^ he o Pre9 .'l! ent ann ° unco<1 'ho receipt of notice of a long amendment 
from Mr. Mukbtar bmgh on the exemption clause, to which he took strong exception as it 
was unfair to the House to have to make up its mind at such a short notice. If, however, 
it was the general desire of the Houso to consider the amendment, he would have no 
objection if the President were to allow it. 

This was followed by cries of “ no. no.” The President allowed the amendment. 

Mr. Jayakar also opposed tho amendment as being too wide, but asked the Govern¬ 
ment to consider the weighty argument of Pandit Motilal and bring in an amending bill if 
necessary later. b 


Mr. M. K, Acharya asked why only right men capable of engaging astute law- 
yers should be enabled to escape from the penalties of the law. He wanted the House 
to understand its responsibilities, he said, and vote on the proposition. Tho right wav 
of tubing tho question was to vote against 14 being fixed as the age of marriage for girls. 

Mr. Michael Eeano wanted the Assembly to consider that only very few cases would 
be reported and no court would punish a person with severity without fully considering 
the circumstances in which a marriage was solemnised. 

By 61 voteB against 24 the amendment was negatived. 


Question of Excluding Muslims. 

Moulana Hbafi D&udi moved for the exclusion of Muslims from the operation of the 
Pill on the ground that it affected tho personal law of the Muslims. Fie quoted from the 
observations of Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, member of the Ag’* of Consent Committee to 
fhow that marriage law interfered with fcbo law of Islam. He twitted Mian Shah Nawa? 
for naving changed hifl views within a year and rrr. >mm mded encroachment bv courts 
on the delicate relations of human life. He could understand a bill for thoeo communities 
in which widow remarriages were not allowed, bat not ono which applied to Muslims. 

Moulana Shafi Daudi emphasised that bis objection to the Bill was that it vas 
against the Shariat. They must not panieh a person who want^t to follow what the 
Islamic Law had permitted him to do. The Hindus were not wbolehear o ii v for th,' Kill 
wj,,^Moslems .veic opposed to it. Wby then peiaist in placing (ho Bill on tho statute 
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Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, Member of the Age of Consent Committee, supported Mr. 
Daudi. lie was iu favour of the Bill so long as it did not affect any religion. But 
the theologians whom ho had consulted, were all against such legislation, 0 and Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was also opposed to it. He criticised the Government for departing from 
its recognised policy of religious neutrality. 

After alluding to the upheaval in Afghanistan, Moulvi Mabomcl YVkub warned the 
Government that there might be agitation amongst the Moslams in India if the Vicer oy 
gave his consent to Bucb a piece of legislation. 

Mr. T. Sberwani gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill, and opposed Mr. Shafi 
Daudi’s amendment, He affirmed that Islam never sanctioned the evil of early marriage. 
Proceeding, Mr. Sherwani quoted from the observations of Moulvi Mahomed Yakub con¬ 
tained in the Age of Consent Committee’s report, when the latter interjected : lt Mr, 
Sherwani is misquoting and misrepresenting me.' 

When Mr. Sherwani proceeded to quote some more extracts, the President asked 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub to occupy the chair. 

There was much laughter as Mr. Sherwani continued to quote Moulvi Mahomed 
Yakub, to which the latter, as he was in the chair, could not retort. 

Mr. Sherwani referred to the laws obtaining in Egypt and Turkey which were also 
Moslem countries, but where no child marriage was allowed. 

The President resumed the chair when Mr. Sherwani was concluding his speech. 

Mr. Ghuznavi pleaded that no case was made out for the inclusion of Mossalmans 
in the Bill, and recalled that Mr. Shah Nawaz was a signatory to the Moslem member’s 
protest. The Sarda Bill interfered with the personal Jaw of the Muslims, He reminded 
the House that Shah Alam, while handing over the civil administration to the East India 
Company, reserved the personal law of the Muasalmana. 

Mr x Sadiq opposed tbs amendment as tbc matter related to sociology and not fo 
religion. If Mr. Daudi attached each importance to the Muulvis’ Fatwas, why did ho 
enter the Councils despite their Falwa ? 

Mf. Kabiruddin Ahmed, amidst applause, moved for cIosutc of the debate, which was 
carried by G3 against 23. 

Thereafter, the amendment for excluding Mussalmans was put to vote. 

The House rejected the amendment by 1G against 71* The 1G included orthodox 
Moslem and Hindu votes. The House adjourned till 23. 

On the 23RD SEPTEMBER the Indian Income-Tax Amendment Bill (Provident Fund 
Belief) as reported by the Select Committee was passed in ths Assembly without 
discussion. 


Further consideration of Sarda’s Bill was then taken up. Mr. Shcsa Iyengar moved an 
amendment that the Act should come into force in April 1933, while Mr, Uelvi iu January 
1932 and Mr, Kelkar in January 1933. All these amendments were loBfc. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt then moved that the Act should come into force ou such dute 
as tko local Governments with the approval of the majority of members iu itio local 
Councils may decide. When put to vote the President declared the amendment to bo lost. 

Mr. Dutt then wanted to move another amendment standing in his naui • ihat the 
Act should not apply to the Hindus. But the President did not allow him to move it as 
the House had already decided on the motion of Mr. Shcsha Iyengar that it should not 
apply to Brahmins, 

Then the second reading of Sarda’s Bill was passed as amended by the Select Com¬ 
mittee without a comma being changed. 


The Child Marriage Bill Passed 

Mr, Harbilas Sarda then rose to move that the Bi.. Ije passed, lie said that the Bill 
has raised tremendous enthusiasm in that country and it has the enthusiastic support even 
from Madras and Bengal where it was said there was great opposition against it He 
read wires received by the President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mabasabha according 
full support to the Bill and to a ladies* meeting in Bengal in favour of the Bill 

Syed Murtaza following registered hii protest against tin: mauoe; in winch the 
Government had helped to push the Bill through the Ilouue and n peak iug on behalf of i!ir 
group of elected members paid that the Bill interfered with the injunctions of the Shariat 
and, therefore, against the religion of Mussulmans. He said that they would not take any 
further part in' the discussion on the Bill, and walked ou» along with Mnulvi Shaft Daudi 
Maulvi Badiuzamau, Abdul Latlf Farooqhi, M l Ismail Khan, Mr A. II. (Jbu*aa ? i 
Muhammad Rafique. Among the Moslem members who remained in the House after the 
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Kahimutullaii (eleci -d mLw-! -; !<1< i l uT’i 5iidwai > Yusuf Imam, Anwar Azim, Fazal 
Messrs jinn ah Sbri-wi ' Qoaym and Yamin Khan, (nominated members). 

cnthueiasUc auppon’tif tbo'tdlT were absentf* D " “**' wto ha “ ^^dy accordeS 

After the walkout Mr, Karter Sing supported the Bill. 

El5»l!?fe| , . , iSr 1 '*"“ J ““ D “’ “W Sl» s and 

«» ™t 4S» t tSTSsySiST - " ,b “ h * "" 10 “* Bl " •“* “ IJ 

... J5r - Ga y. a Pro8ad Singh also gave his support to the Bill which \V 3 s in accordance 

famnv h e«i n01cnt CU6to “' But he 885,1 tho cvil has been painted too dark for in a Hindu 
family early marriage did not mean early consummation. 

v Slial1 Nawaz also gave hie whole-hearted support to the Bill. It was inhuman 

f bat womtn 8hould be sacrified at the alter of custom. He holly challenged the 
assert.on oi Jr. Ghuznavi that the evil did not exist in Bengal and reading from official 
records he showed that the evil very much existed in Bengal and the majority of Muslims 
m the province was for legislation of this kind. In the Punjab an overwhelming majorUv 
of Mce.cm opinion also supported the legislation. It was no me denying that the evU 
existed very much among the Mussulmans and the only effective way to eradicate this 
evil waB a legislation and he, therefore, gave hiB whole-hearted support to tho legislation 
frir Darcy Lindsay supported the Bill wholeheartedly. He said, when life Euronean 
group voted lor the postponement of the consideration of Mr. Sarda’s Bill In the‘Tail 

o.mm sc= 31 °n it was said that the.Government and the European group and “there who 
voted lor the postponement were responsible for ere ting 1,00,000 widows If that "., 
merit was sound, it would bs sound now and apply to those who sought• to postnOMthe Rm‘ 
fej. Mrmal Chandra Chunder supported the Bill whole-beartlfly £readfrom the 

Ipnr.n vvrn hv Hi Amur Hntf i J . au llum tnc 


evidence given by Bj. Amar *eIge ‘i C&TSK^rfbST.a 

BUp , P ° rt , e 1 a p8 ? ftl ie 8 i6lati, > n to prevent child marriage. fcij. Obundor 
challenged Mr. Neogi s claims that Bengal opinion was against the Bill and referred to 
tue vadict or a meeting sought to be held by the oppositionists to the Bill and captured 
by tho protagonists of the Bill Sj. Chunder also relied on the opinion of the AU-Ind*a 
Medical Congress and Acharya P. C. Roy. 

w-o JfVnV ;i COgy d - cfcnd /[?. hi8 °PP° 8ition to the Bill and stated that he was only truly 
i .nrcLn ' the opinion of bin constituency. He cited the opinions of Jastice J R, Das and 
the Bar -Library of Calcutta which were againafc any social legislation. 

i r * < Sarma claiming to apeak for both Bengal and Madras maintained that 
noth provinces were really not opposed to the Bill, e c 

Mr. Acharya reiterated his opposition to the Bill and said that tho Bill would not 
havG made piogn be it bad made, except Cor the solid support of the official benches and 
Ihc Luropean group. The victory on the Bill was not a victory of logic, but of numbers 

l'andit Nilkanta Das alBO opposed the Bill. • ’ 

Sir l urehottamdas Thakurdas then supportod the Bill. He deprecated the tendency 
on either side to attribute motives to the other aide. 1 6 enCy 

Pamlil M ° hun t Malavi y* opposed the Bill. He declared that the Assembly 

was abusing us autheinty of enacting legislations by placing the Bill on the Statute Book 

acceptable K ° 1 10 aai of the amcndmtnt9 proposed in order to make the Bill more 

Mcssr. Jogiab, 8e*ba Iyengar and Amarnatl, Dutt opposed tho Bill 

Y- Bangaswami Iyengar opposed the BUI and main timed that those who 
(.onrcir.ut.ousl, behoved that It was bouuden on (hem 10 bet rot ho their daughter before 
l,, were entitled to protcclion unde, the British ltule. He disputed the proimsUion that 
pre-paberty marriage was an evil. 1 ilia6 

Rai fcftbcb Qarbil&i Sarda in a briof speech acknowledged the debt he owed to tlir* 
supporters oi ih* Bill and reneralcd hie couviotion in the honesty of the opponents iq wn n 
as tho supporters of the Bill. 18 a9 wcl1 

Ti c House then divided and the Bill was carried by 67 to H voles Tho rounlt 
was received with vooiferous cheers in which evon 6ome oppoacre of tho Bill joined 
Withdrawal of Protection to Tinplate Industry, 

Or Hit 21TH BEPTEMRER Pandit NilkaDta Daa moved a resolution to amend 
the bUc*l Protection Act of 1927 with a view to withdraw tbo protection izraamd them, 
under Vo the Tinplate Industry in India. b 



CHARGES AGAINST TINPLATE CO. 

_^Pandit Nilkantn Das urged that the protection granted to tho Tinplate Industry 

Should be withdrawn a3 it hag failed to canv out Indianieation adequately and for its 
treatment of labour in connection with the Golmuri Strike. He said that while labourers 
imported from abroad were given roughly about Rs, 1,300 per month Indians for doing the 
eame work were given only Rs. 88 and the manner in which they had shamelessly treated 
the strikers at Golmuri forfeited their claim to protection at the coat of the Indian tax¬ 
payers. 

Mr. Winterbotham (European from Madras) failed to understand the attitude of the 
Bihar and OriBBa Government in refusing to set up a court of inquiry under the Trades 
DisputeJ Act to decide the matter. The Bihar Government in refusing to take advantage 
of the machinery that has been Bet up to deal with tho matter had done the greatest 
disservice to the employers, employee and the general public in the country. He contented 
the assertion that Indianieation had not made proper progress, for in 1923 the number of 
covenanted men were 88 while it now stood at 42. He opposed the resolution which if 
carried, would close down a national industry which was saviug crore3 of rupees from the 
Welsh Tinplate works, 

Mr. H. P, Mody.(Bomhay Millowners) said that the resolution was unhappily word© J, 
which, if carried, would commit the House to a dangerous principle, namely, whenever 
there was a quarrel between the employers and the employed protection would be with¬ 
drawn from the industry concerned. Mr. Mody said the House was not the proper for am 
for deciding this question which should be left to an impartial court of enquiry, The 
Bihar Government, he said, showed absolute inaptitude in dealing with the situation. 

Dewan Ch&mnnlal said the subsidy which a foreign country has succeeded iu 
securing under fictitious pleas should be withdrawn if it is proved that the company is 
guilty of the grossest violation of decency and order. There should be no hesitation on 
the part^of the Llo se to refuse subsidy at the cost of the taxpayers 1 money. He referred 
to mismanagement which compelled the company to issue debenture bonds and to inhuman 
treatment to the strikers when the management resorted even to cutting off water connec¬ 
tion to r break the strike. The Company was practically owned by the Burma Oil 
Company who were utilising it iu order to boat their rivals in the oil trade in other parts 
of the world. It was not a national concern and bo no protection should bo granted to 
it. He appealed to the House to do something for the strikers of Golmuri. If they carried 
this resolution, they would pass a vote of censure on the Government who would bring 
pressure on the company in order to treat the labourers well. 

Sir B. N. Mltra dwelt on the attitude of Government towards Isbonr question to 
study which they had appointed a Royal Commission of Labour. Gov'ram. nr, be said, 
looked with favour on the growth of genuine trade union movement in the country 
but unfortunately labour in tbu country was often drawn in the whirlpo i of politics. 
The position at Golmuri, Sir B. N. Mitra said, was complicated by the introduction 
of politics. Narrating the factB of the case as wag under possession of Government, ho said 
there was no Btrike at Tinplate factory as a full complement of labour were at woik there. 

Taudit Nilkanta Das interrupting asked if the new hands recruited wore skilled labour. 

Sir B. N. Mitra replied in tbe affirmative. 

Proceeding Sir B. N. Mitra said that the difficulty In dealing with labour question in 
the country was due to the fact that it was difficult to know who is a leader to-day and 
who will be leader to-morrow. Referring to the reason why tbe British Government did 
not appoint a court of inquiry it was because there was no demand for it. 

Mr. T. Y. Phillips, (European Bengal) read telegram from the management of 
Tinplate Workers that they did not cut off the water supply of the strike)s. lho break¬ 
down was due to the action of some unknown persons which w> re pot In proper ordpr at 
the earliest opportunity. t , 

Pandit Motilal Nehru said that it was not a mere party resolution but tho whole weight 
c) the Indian National Congress was behind it He did not warn to go in o the facta 
of the case ae the House had already heard enoug' of it. He congru uln•... un¬ 
official members on both sides upon their uuequivoeablo and unqualified ooedomnation 
of the action of the Bihar Government for not appoiutltig a court of enquiry. Ho 
i mphaaised that an absolute case had b en made oat for withdrawing the prot(vticn and 
appealed to all sections of the House of nou-offioiala to support the resolut on. 

Sir George Rainy dwelt on the taiiff cute of the .juoation. If pro action vrae with 
drawn the tinplate mdue’ ry, bo aabl. would clear down and the lola l omonny would 
find It diffiouit to rintpoao ol 40.000 tona o( manufactured atacl at present oon.emed bj 
the Tiu-Plate factory. It was dangerous principle to»;wu;hdruw protection nffer having 
once given P. It would have a very unsettling effect on an industry seeking to avail of 
protection. 
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r Ihe motion was then put before the House and carried by 51 to 42 votes, 

Burmese Hunger Striker’s Death. 

f'ha (Rangoon) next moved an adjournment of the House to consider 

^fn!ai M an riB D f K v, ° Ut 0f , the actioD * nd P olic y of the Government regarding their 
r?!ni VI !!o Y. t , he U0 , e of . y e,l07V f ohes by Budhiat monks who were prisoners in the 
\ Ch ln the deatb of Phon gy i Wizaya in consequence of prolonged 

hunger-strike and was likely to involve further loss of lives. 

In moving tho motion Mr. Munshi aaid that in Burma the political agitation was 
crirn-d on by monks and priests. Their demand was narrowed to the simple issue that the 
Burmese monks among the political prisoners would be allowed to wear yellow robes 
in jails in consonance to the dictates of tbeir religion. 

Referring t0 thc death of a particular prisoner who died on account of hunger- 
stride he said that he was sentenod to transportation for six years by a trial which was in 
reality a mockery of it. He was on hunger strike when the court eat in jail and when 
he was unable to sit and even to speak, evidence was entered agaiu6t him and he 
was convicted He referred to the constitutional aspect of the case that if thc motion 
wi-s unheeded by the House it might cive a fillip to the separation movement in Burma 
that Burma’s case had no chance in the Indian Assembly. * 

Mr Mnnshi understood that the Inspector-General of Prisons, who was sympathetic 
wns willing to grunt his irqueet for thc yellow robes but the Burmese Government 
turned a deaf car and restored his robes only when the striker’s body was a corpse. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons, he understood, also protested against the’inhuman 
method of forcible feeding which was given up only when further resort to it would 
have ended id his instantaneous death. onu! 

Sir James Crerar said that he did not anticipate that he would be called to meet 
the constitutional questions which did not really arise over the 4otion. Therefore h > 
would no». touch them. The real issue was the causes leading to the hunger-Btrike * He 
informed the House that judgment was difficult without reference to tho local ciroum- 
M a tiers and local conditions. The deceased person who had several convictions was 
shown exceptional consideration. Rigorous imprisonment was changed to simple and 
the sentence of six years referred to by Mr. Muushi was commuted by the Government 
to three years. The question of yellow robes was not the only cause of huneer-strike 
The deceased first resorted to hunger-strike on the question of diet. When this reau-st 
wo8 met he raised the question of wearing hie yellow robes and also of worship in a 
particular kind of shrine. The Burmese Government gave full consideration to the 
qur-Bhon of setting up some temporary shrines of this character, hut found it impossible 
to comply with this request. Sir James .Crerar asked the House whether it would not 
he practical impossibility if similar requests were made by ' Sadhue ’ and 1 Faquirs * in 
Indian jails. There .was no provision of this character in England. No conceivab’e 
system of jail administration permitted compliance with the terras of persons of the 
priedJy order when in jail. The Burmese Kings deprived the prieet of his roVs 
Mr. Munshi :—What is the authority for that ? 

Sir James Crerar My authority is the memorandum prepared from the records 
of thc regime of Burmese Kings (Applause) 

The Jlome Member emphasised that while it might be passible in certaiu cases to 
allow thc use of ye low robes the question of compliance with the* requirement* of the 
priestly order would be an Impossibility. Tbo reference to a constitutional qu-shon 
by Mr. Munshi waH not relevant and therefore he would not reply, 

rami:' Malaviya said that the Government's action in regard to the treatment of tho 
Burmese prisoners drserved the severest condemnation of every Indian an 1 Barman 
Their demand was simple and the Government ought to have acc'pted it. The Govern¬ 
ment ought to treat with respect, and sympathy every persou convict <J of Section 124 \ 

Mr. Stuart. Smith eaw no utility of moving this motion, because the oth^r iav thev 

nv,r;i d a mol iou ensuring the Government iu regard to the treat merit of political prisoners* 
Mr. Fa/.al KahimutolU on .behalf of his party accorded whole-hearted support to tho 
motion (cheers). He critici^d tho Homs Member for avoiding straight answers whether 
ili^j meant lo pursue the policy of non-Interferonco in religious matters 

Mr. Hhfliwr- i* said that tiielGovfrnmsnt were raasunablu In 

i/'feirro e to particular persons and communities. He recounted bis experience in Hjl to 
demonstrate bow different treatment was accorded to the Kuropcau and the Indian 
prisoners even in regard to the question of dress. 
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, B. N. Ruy la kin maiden upeeoh nnrratcd the facts of the case as there 
isappreheneion in regard to the ca?e. The question, he said, involved a large 
principle. If they acceded to it the ‘Fakirs . 1 * Sadhus ’ and Mullahs might demand 
this privilege. In reference to the case before the House he said the Government of 
Burma should decide this case. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of the Congress Parly denied that the Burmese 
case waB one to get a close attention of tho Indian members of the Ase:rably or any 
part of India. Referring to the case before the House, he said, it was worse than 
that of Jatindra Nath Dos. 

Mr. .Tayakar said the issue was simple and should not be shrouded by raising the 
question of a large principle. A little more intelligent administration of jail rubs 
would have averted this calamity in which a man gave his life to gain small things, 
namely to wear his religious robe. 

The censure motion was then put to the vote and carried by 74 to 46 votes. The 
Houee thou adjourned, 

Commissioner for Medical Education. 

On (he 25 TH SEPTEMBER official business was transacted in the House. 
After question hour Sir George Schuster*moved for a grant of a supplementary 
token sum to defray charges In respect of salt which was granted. 

A demand for the grant of a token sum to defray the expenses for the 
creation of a new post of the Commissioner of Medical Standards and Quali¬ 
fications made by the Finance Member evoked heated discussion. 

Sir George Schuster said that it was rather unusual to come before the House 
with a proposal which had been turned down by the Standing Finance Committee, 
but circumstances were exceptional in this case. Here the financial significance 
of the proposal was negligible but the question of policy involved was very 
important. 

Dr. Moonje opposed the demand to register a protest against the manner 
m which the medical graduates of the Indian Universities had been treated t 
in the matter of the recruitment of I. M. S. It was an insult to the national 
self-respect that an I. M. S. man should be made a sort of an All-India Dictator 
to supervise over all the Indian Universities. 

Sir Fazli Hossain said that it was a temporary measure which has been 
arrived at in consultation with Provincial Ministers. When a final decision as 
regards permanent arrangement would b^ made the Assembly would certainly be 
given an opportunity to consider the case fully so that it might not affect the 
dignity of the House or the country. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar opposing the demand styled it as a “ seductive n 
proposal. Though it was temporary, it was a vicious proposal which should 
be turned down unceremoniously. , A *Jt 

The President at this stage suggested that in view of the discussion winch 
the proposal had evoked the Government should consider whether they could 
postpone it till the next session when the House would be fuller and would be 
in a better position to discuss it. s * . 

Sir Fazli Hussain did not agree to the proposal and the discussion was 
resumed. ... 1 

Mr. Jayakar referring to the mention of the names ol Ministers by Sfr 
Fazli Hossain said that the less one uttered the names of Ministers in tins House 
the better, for they all knew what sort of men these Ministers were. le severe v 
criticised the proposal which was opposed by the University of 1 om.'iy and 
asked the House to turn it down. - f 

After Col. GiJney gave his support to the demand Mr. 
opposed the demand. It was an affront, he said, to place an 
the position of a dictator in regard to the Indian UniversH es. 

Dewan Chamanlal following strongly criticised the Govern. iien for bringing 
a motion of such a controveislal nature at the end of the session when many 
members had left. -Sir Pdrihidlamdas THakuftlas coidd not tuppott the motion 
without further Information. 

Si, Fazli Hussain told that* the measure was only a temporal y one but the 
proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee disclosed that the post would 

*P> 
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>e so temporary as it was given out in the House. Judging the proposal 
its merit, it was one which it was difficult to support. 

^ r \ c - Neogy and Mr. M. K. Acharya had opposed the motion 
randit .vlalaviya said that there was no proposal more insulting to Indian 
Universities than the one that a commissioner should be appointed to supervise 
medical education in the Universities, so that Indian degrees would be acceptable 
to the British Medical Council. Indian Universities should rather close down 
than submit to this insult. 

The motion was being discussed when the House adjourned. 


Adjournment Motion. 

On the 26TH SEPTEMBER, after question hour, Dewan Chamanlal wanted 
to move the adjournment of the business of the House to discuss an urgent matter 
ot public importance, namely, the failure of the Government to give a satisfactory 
answer to the South African Deputation. 

Sir James Crerar opposed the motion on the ground that it would embarrass 

Secretary of State and Sir Muhammad Habibullah who were engaged in 
delicate negotiations with the Colonial Office. He submitted that a proper 
opportunity for discussing the thing would arise when the Samuel Wilson Com¬ 
mittee Report, which would come out shortly would be published. 

Mr. K. C. Roy was not convinced by the argument of the Leader of the 
House and in order to facilitate tho discussion of the motion he withdrew the 
motion standing in his name which referred to the same subject. Mr. Roy 
emphasised that the matter was very urgent so far as the interest of India was 
concerned. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that it was very urgent that the matter should be dis- 
Custed here. The negotiation which was being conducted in England should be 
conducted in the spirit of suggestions dictated by the H u^e. He, however said 
that if the Government gave an assurance that it would stand by the views 
expressed by the South African Deputation he would not press his motion. 

Dewan Chamanlal further represented that no standing order could stop 
the monon of adjournment on the ground of its discussion having embarrassed the 
Government. 

The President The Home Member says that no decision will be made by 
the Parliament without giving an opportunity to the Assemb/y to discuss the 

matter. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay following said that Dewan Chamanlal has made out no 
case of urgency. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that the discussion of the matter would 
serve to clear up the atmosphere. There was no more urgent matter than the 
Kenya mestion as the country was in suspense. 

The President :—Since when it has been in suspense ? 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas :—They did not know what the Government 

have done. 

The President ■-When have you learnt it ? 

Sir P. Thakurdas :—A fortnight ago. 

The President Then why wa9 not the motion brought earlier. 

Sir Purushottamdas :—Because it was thought that the Government would be 
able to give some satisfactory answer in the meantime. Besides, it was also 
thought that the House could get an opportunity to discuss the matter in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Roy's motion for a cut in connection with the supplementary 
demand to defray the expenses of Mr Sastri’s mission to East Africa. 

Sir George Schu9ter:—The Government ha 1 no intention to stifle the dis¬ 
cussion on the matter but he assured the House that the Government of India 
had communicated every single item of the points rged by the Standing Emigra¬ 
tion Committee. * 6 

Sir James Crerar pointed out that the Government could not publish the 
communications on account of some Standing Orders regarding the publication 
of the comunications. 

Mr Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that the S an ling Emigration Committee 
was purely a nominated body. Therefore, the Congress Party has nothin? 
to do with It. 5 
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ir Purushottamdas:—But Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Rangasv 
"*bgar attended it. 

Mr. Mehta—They attended as interested spectators and not as members. 
So far as the Congress Party were concerned they were not committed by 
the recommendations of the Standing Emigration Committee. 

Sir. B. N. Mitter—In that case the urgency of the matter arose much earlier. 

The President: Are the Government of India prepared to say what 
they said ? 

Sir James Crerar: We precluded from doing that by the statutory rules 
relating to correspondence. 

The President :—Then how can you prevent the members from expressing 
their views ? 


Mr. K. C. Roy: The Government of India have not stated their attitude 
on the representation by the East African Deputation. 

Dewan Chamanlal: The Government gave this unsatisfactory reply only 
yesterday that they were unable to inform the House their views. 

The President then gave his ruling. He was convinced that the matter 
was urgent but the Standing Orders said that a motion should not anticipate 
another motion of which notice had already been given. He found in the 
agenda paper Mr. Roy’s motion for a cut which would raise the same issues. 
So he disallowed the adjournment motion. 

A voice : Mr. Roy has withdrawn it. 

The President : He cannot. 

The President said that he was prepared to sit late and give the House 
an opportunity to discuss Mr. Roy’s motion which was belotv in the list. 

Coastal Bill Postponed Till Delhi Session. 


Before the day’s business was taken up in the Assembly to-day referring 
to Mr, Haji’s Coastal Reservation Bill which was the first in the list, the President 
asked if the mover was agreeable to postpone its discussion till the next session 
in view of the fact that considerable doubt existed if the recommen lation 
for republication meant re-circulation for opinion, and also in view of the 
statement by the Commerce Member that soon after the return of JLord Irwin 
from England a conference of the interests concerned would be held to explore 
some means of agreement. Unless the mover wanted to prejudice that conference 
the President suggested he shoul l agree to postpone the motion till the Delhi 
Session. 


Mr. S, N. Haji, replying, said that he agreed to the suggestion ot the 
President and consideration of the measure till the next session. 


Non-Official Bills. 

Pandit Bhargav nest referred to the Select Committee his Bill to amend 
Section 552 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and Mr. K. C. Neogy his Bill to 
amend the Indian Merchandise Act Marks Act. After that nineteen non-official 
bills were Introduced. 


Rocommendations of Road Development Committee. 

Sir B. N. Mitra then moved a resolution to give effect to some of the re¬ 
commendations of the Indian Road Development Committee. It was to the etfect 
that the increase in the import and excise duties on motor spirit from 4 ta6 
annas per gallon, introduced by the Indian Finance Act for the current year, 
should be maintained for a period of five years in the first instance. Jroceeds or 
the additional duty during the same period should be allotted as a bk ck gram 
lor expenditure on road development to be credited to a s *P a ^ a ' e .f° ad 
ment Account, the unexpended balances of which should not lapse at the end 

f ’ h Six n officfar Bills passed by the Council of State were then passed by the 
Assembly without discussion. 

Kenya Problem. 

Sir Georce Schuster then moved a motion for the giant of a supplementary 
grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 17,000 to defray charges of the Rt. Hon-blc 
Shastri’s mission to East Africa. 
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Mr. K. C. Roy moved that the grant be reduced by 
attention of the House to the East African question. 

VPnva it WOC i . 1 
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_ rupee one to call 

-----w uaai mritan question. When Mr. Shastri went to 

j ’^ aS believed that he went there as an Ambassador of India. But 
a terwards it was found out that his services were placed at the disposal of Sir 
1 t son ',., T ^ e . “London Times’” Correspondent wrote regarding the 
mission that while Sir Wilson’s was a success that of Mr. Sastri’s was a dismal 
iauure. He also criticised the action of the Government of India with regard to 
tne recommendations of the Hilton-Young Commission. While the Parliaments of 
fl VCI 7 , c . oun T lr y .interested in the affair got an opportunity to discuss the Report, 
tl:e Indian Legislature had been so long given no opportunity to discuss it. 

S ,r _ Purshottamdas Thakurdas in a very able speech condemned the action 
ot the 'otovernment for not rising to the height of the occasion in dealing with the 
question. He narrated how the East African Deputation had so long waited 
in Simla to know what attitude the Government of India took and in despair 
before. The Government of India undertook a very serious respon- 
smility m carrying negotiation in this matter without taking the public into 
confidence. If anything went wrong, he warned, a very serious situation would 
arise in the country for which the Government would be held entirely responsible. 

Sir Fnzli Hussain said that the Government of India’s attitude towards the 
question affecting Indians in foreign lands since 1920 was a sufficient guarantee 
that India s case would not go by default. He said that the Government of India’s 
ouly in this respect was that of an Advocate and they had faithfully communi¬ 
cate l to the Secretary of State the views of the Standing Emigration Committee 
Witn, of course, the change of a comma here and there as an Advocate would do 
wllen he fell that thereby he would best serve the interest of his client. He 
asiured the House that utmost would be done to protect the Indian interest in 
East Africa. 31 ,u 

Pandit Malaviya : There was no greater dtny for Indians than to stand bv 
Uie Kenya Indians unflinchingly and the Government should adopt thoroughly a 
1 n aUUude. The question of common roll was a vital question on which there 
should be no compromise. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay said that the Indians’ cause in East Africa had their 
utmost sympathy. He thought that the publication of the communication from 

^. JV?rnm ® nt oHndia t° the Secretary of State regarding the East African 
question at this stage might give a handle to the other side and spoil everything. 

11 uewan .ChamanJal said that the demand of Indians, namely, of a common 
0 J, was a simple^one. He could not see why it should n )t be granted. 

i^ r , j 1 Schuster, after narrating the problem in East Africa said, that 
ic clay s rebate was very hopeful and would considerably strengthen the hands 
of the Government of India. 

Mr. K. C. Roy, in withdrawing his motion, remarked that Sir iFazli Hussain 
Uad pronounced a new constitutional doctrine, that the position of the Government 
of India in this matter was that of an Aivocatc. The Government of India’s 
Position was not that of an Advocate but that of a high contracting party. 

The demand was then passed and the Assembly adjourned “Sine die” 
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POONA —2 2ND. JULY 1929 . 

The Governor’s Address. 

The July Session of tho Bombay Legislative Council commence ! at Poona on the 
22nd July 1929 under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. A. H. Dahlavi. Tho Swarajists 
did not attend owing to tho Congress Working Committee’s resolution, 

H. E. the GOVERNOR addressing the Council said that his investigations in the 
fiuanccs of the presidency impressed on him the fact that they were already dangerously 
near, if not already passed, the point where commitments could not be met unless either 
the expenditure was reduced or additional resources were found. 

Referring to land revenue settlements, His Excellency reiterated that Government 
had no intention of proceeding further with pending settlements until thes* were reconsi¬ 
dered in the light of any fresh decisions which might be arrived at. The Government were 
making every effort to have a complete, sound and progressive measure but it was not 
possible to introduce it this session. 

He referred to labour strikes in Bombay and rioting which followed. He paid a 
tribute to the police and said that they were much strained during the strike and that extra 
police had to be called in from districts. He thought it necessary hence tha r the polio > 
should be strengthened and told the Council that they will be askel to sanction grant for 
increasing the police force in Bombay. 

His Excellency next dwelt on the labour situation in Bombay and said that inti¬ 
midation and terrorization of workers by strikers tended to up^et the peace of the city and 
legislation was necessary to prevent this, and told the Council that they would beaded to 
consider such a legislation. He further said that- his Government had decided,not to proc^e! 
with legislation for anti-picketting pending the result of an examination of the Engiis'i 
Act which was at present being gone into by the British Government. Hia Excellency 
further told the Council that they’would be asked to consider legislation to deport bad 
character* in times of trouble, as their presence in Bombay during the last riots have c?n- 
eiderably put Government to trouble in keeping the peace. 

Ilia Excellency concluded with an appeal to the Mill-owners to carry out recommenda¬ 
tions of the Fawcett Committee. 


Abakan Bill, 

The house next proceeded with the Abakari Bill. The first reading was passed 
In the last session in Bombay with tho warning to the Minister that the Bil was a 
step towards a policy of prohibition. Rto Bahadur Kale in order to commit Gov. rum-nt 
to a definite policy of prohibition by embwlying that policy in a statute m^v id an am nd- 
nnmt to the preamble to that, effect. The Minister in Charge, Mi. Jadhav, pleaded that 
the amendment w*as ineffective and unusual. Mr. Nathubhai Desai, Messrs. D -Bhpaude, 
Naik, Dixir and Guujal participated in tho debase aul supported the atn- o 1m in. an J an 
interesting debate followed. Rao Bahadur Kale replying condemn? i Govirnment for itoi 
giving effect to their declaration in n statute. 

The Hon’ble Minister tried to convince the house that the amendment was viut of place. 

Several non-official members supporting the amondment. observed : Why should tho 
Government fight shy of tho amending preamble when they had declared t^o policy ol 
total prohibition as the ultimate goal 1 

Mr. J. E. B. Hotson, leader of the House, said that the amendment vvaa use.,** and 
ineffective as the Government had a'ready declared their policy an 1 the Government wort 
bound by it. It was quite unusual to put in a declaration of the policy in the preamble, 

They should not encumber the preamble. . .. _. , 

Mr N R. Gunjal charged Mr. Jadhav with inconsistency, contrasting the latter’s 
reply to the Nasik address and his present opposition. 

The amendment was put to vote and on a division too amendment waa lost and the 
second reading of the bill was passed. 

The Bombay University Bill. 

The Education Mimsic then moved.the Bombay University Bill for tho first reading, 
Mr 8 wamina»«yan moved an amendment to deloto thej word 11 Burougb ” 90 at to enla'4g« 
the scope of the bill, ho that all the municipalities would get the franchise. 
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I'he Government objected on the grounds that the constituency would be uusvieldy 
l that the question was gone into a few years back. 

The mov?r pointed out that the argument was not sound a 3 the time has changed. 

The amendment was put to the vote and lost. The bill tvaB read for the first time. 
' bill wag read for the second and third time and was passed. The Qoubc then adjourned. 


<SL 


British Labour Congratulated. 

On the 23RD JULY, after interpellations, Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved the 
following resolution :— 

“The Council desires to offer its sincere greetings to Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald upon the accession to power of the British Labour Party, and expresses 
its sincere hope that his Government will spare no efforts to bring political 
peace to India by a satisfactory solution of the constitutional problem such as 
wil win for it the general and hearty support of the people of India.” 

Mr. Pradhan observed that the assumption of office by Labour was an 
event of international significance. A great duty devolved upon the Ministry 
in showing that they were truly a people’s party. The policy of the Labour 
Party was political peace, and that could not be achieved until India was given 
a due place in the Commonwealth. They had faith in the Labour Party and 
even Tilak’s manifesto, on behalf of the Congress Democratic Party, stated 
that it was their aim to establish self-government in India with the help of 
the Labour Party. Indeed, much water had flown under the bridge since *that 
time. India had some faith in the professions of the Labour Party. Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald had declared a few months back, that India would be given Dominion 
Status within a year. Though professions and actions were not the same, the 
people of India hoped that Labour would be able to bring about political 
peace by giving India its rightful place in the Commonwealth. 

The motion was carried amid acclamation. / 


Encumbered Estates Amending Bill. 

The Sind Encumbered Estates Amending Bill was then passed, enabling 
Jagirdars or Zemindars to pledge their property in case of Takavi Loans with 
the previous sanction of the officer granting such loans. 

Mr. Pahaljani’s amendment that a Jagirdar or Zemindar should be allowed 

to alienate or charge his estate beyond his natural life, with the previous 
sanction of the Collector instead of the Commissioner in Sind, was lost. 

Gambling Act Amending Bill. 

The Council also passed into law the Bombay Prevention of Gambling 
(Amending) Bill, with a view to make it clear that wagering, when such wagering 
or betting took place between any persons “inter se ” in such a manner and 
by such contrivance as may be permitted by licence granted under the Bombay 
Race Courses Licencing Act of 1912, that is : under the existing totalisator system. 

Disposal of Pilgrim Tax. 

Discussion on the Local Bodies Amending Bill proposing that the proceeds 
of the pilgrim tax should be used solely for the health, convenience and safety 
of the pilgrims had not concluded when the Council rose for the day. 

Land Revenue Code Amend. Bill. 

On the 24TH JULY Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale’s Bill further to amend the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, having been read for the second and third time was 

passed 


Local Board Act Amend. Bill. 

The House thed took into consideration the important Bill of Mr. Pataskar, 
further to amend the Local Boards Act 

The Bill sought to extend the franchise to educated men, such as, doctors, 
pleaders and others who are left out under the present system. Non-agricul¬ 
turists also, the mover contended, mu9t be represented on the boards. The 
na.-.irn “ no representation without taxation ”, was not wholly right. 

The members who opposed the Bill took their stand on the ground that 
there should be no representation without ta ation. As the non agriculturists 
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/apt contribute anything to the local funds, they could have no repress 
'' they declared 

The Honble Mr. Hidayatulla opposed the Bill, observing that it was of a 
far-reaching character. It gave franchise to those who lived outside the 
jurisdiction of the district local boards All the city people, without having any 
interest in the district, would swamp the boards. He said that those who 
wanted franchise should buy a piece of ground or hire a house. 

The mover, answering *thc criticisms, said*that much of the opposition was 
the result of prejudice against a particular class, the class or pleaders and 
doctors. If it was so, he said he was prepared to drop the provision dealing 
with this class, and ask the House to>ccept the remaining portion. 

The Bill was put to vote, and thrown out. 


Bombay Police Act Amend. Bill. 

After that a bill further to amend the City of Bombay Police Act, r 902 , 
of Mr. Swaminarayan was taken up for discussion. The bill sought to give oppor¬ 
tunities to public bodies, like the Humanatarian League to remove a diseased 
or a wounded animal before the veterinary practitioner would direct it to be 
destroyed by a police officer. 

The leader of the house opposed the bill. The debate was continued on the 
next day, the 25 TH JULY, when the mover withdrew the Bill. 


Non-Official Bills. 


Some interest was created by another Bill of Mr. Swaminarayana which 
wanted to repeal Section 88 of the Bombay Revenue Code. The section gives 
discretionary authority to .confer powers on the superior landholders for the 
recovery of their rent from inferior laniholders. The mover depicted a very 
pathetic picture of the sufferings inflicted upon poor peasants by their superior 
landholders. He also pointed out a few concrete cases and said that the superior 
landholders should go to the civil courts for their omplaints. 

The Bill was supported by Mr. Bole and others, but was strongly opposed 
by many. Sirdar Mujumdar pointei out that the power conferred by section 88 
was restricted by the following sections. Ihe power should be withdrawn from 
those inamdars who abused it. 

The Bill was withdrawn. 

Deccan Agriculturist Relief Amend. Bill. 

The Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturist Relief Act was then taken up, 
Mr. Pataskar moved that it be read for the first time. 

The leader of the house remarked that the Government of India was think¬ 
ing of repealing the Act and bringing in a fresh Bill, though he could not give 
the exact time. Hence the Bill should be withdrawn. * L 

But the Bill was proceeded with and the discussion had not finished 
when the Council adjourned. 


Next day, the 26 TH JULY Rao Bahadur Patil,. opposing, said that by the 
new definition in the Bill, the rights of teaants working in the fields were curtailed, 
on the ground that the land did not belong to them. 


Flood Havoc in Sind. 

After Mr. Gh >sal, the Commissioner had‘opposed the Bill, Mr, Miran Maho¬ 
med Shah moved an adjournment motion to consider the situation caused by the 
Sind floods He said that Press reports estimated the loss of pi^petty at one 
crore of rupees and loss of human life at 30. The speaker observ' 1 that * > iar as 
his knowledge went, the Government were still trying to collect land revenue 
and auctioning cattle. , . , , 

The Revenue Secretary, replying, characterised the estimated loss ot one 
crore as exaggerated. After reading the summary of the to cgraph e reports 
from the Commissioner in Sind, the speaker observed that the general conclusion 
mi ht be drawn ?L : . bile rain did considerable damage in some parts, it had 
in others had an extremely beneficial effect and m the case of ’ lift ” land** 
enabled cultivation to be undertaken in places where, owing to the low level 
of the river, it would not otherwise have been possible. Nothing in the nature 
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oMWery serious calamity had befallen the country. With the possible exception 
or Mawabsnah District, there appeared to be no necessity for extraordinary 



measures anywhere to meet the situation. The Government were prepared to 
place at the disposal of the Collectors as much Takavi as they might require, 
and they were being so informed. Concluding, he said that in the affected areas, 
the Government had no doubt that any difficulties Zamindars might have experi¬ 
enced in paying final payments of land revenue, had been svmpathetically consi¬ 
dered by the Collector. 

Mr. Miranshah, replying, said that Collectors had under-estimated the losses 
and he could not understand the attitude of the Government. 

The adjournment motion was then unanimously carried. 

Resuming the debate on the the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act Amending 
Bill, Mr. Ml ran Mahomed shah opposing said that it would affect seriously the 
Sind Zamindars, whose income was above one thousand, but who were labouring 
under heavy indebtedness. 

Mr- Pahaljani and the Thakore of Kerwada opposed the Bill. 

Sir G. Hidayatullah opposing the Bill said that the remedy was worse 
than the disease. The House then adjourned. 

On the 27TH JULY, resuming the debate, the Hon Mr. Hotson. Leader of 
the House, opposed the Bill observing that when comprehensive legislation was 
undertaken, piecemeal legislation was a mistake. The Government proposed 
to repeal the present Act and replace it by another measure which would give 
relief to genuine agriculturists. Legislation in the matter would be expedited 
when the very urgent business engaging the attention of the Government was off 
their hands. 

After further debate Mr. Pataskar’s Bill was rejected without a division. 

Labour Representation on Vo/t Turst. 

Mr. Bole moved the Port Trust Act Amending Bill to bring the Trust in 
line with the Improvment Trust and the Bombay Municipality in respect of 
Labour representation. 

Mr. Bole accepted the amendment of the Chief Secretary to give Labour 
one seat in the Port Trust, and the Bill as amended wa9 passed into law. 

Resolutions were then taken up after some bills were either dropped or 
not moved. 


Medical Inspection of Schoolboys. 

Mr. Chikodi’s resolution for reintroducing a scheme of medical inspection 
of school-going students abolished in 1921 as a measure of retrenchment, was 
pressed to a division and carried by 29 to 23 votes. 

Bardoli Revision Settlement. 

A full dress debate then took place on Mr. Shivdasani’s resolution recom¬ 
mending to the Government that a committee of inquiry be appointed to consider 
and report which Government officers were responsible for the injustice done to 
the cultivators of Bardoli Taluka by the last revision settlement and for driving 
them .0 have recourse to non-payment of land revenue and in what manner 
such Government officers should be dealt with. 

Rao Bahadur Naik supporting the motion, remarked that the whole report 
of Mr. Jayakar was overhauled by Mr. Anderson, who was regarded as an 
expert in revenue and the latter (Mr. Anderson) was mostly responsible for 
the tragedy that followed. 

Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 29TH JULY the Council was in an unusually pleasant mood with the 
entry into the Council Chamber of Swarajists including Mr. K. F. Nariman 
who was greeted with smiles from the treasury benches 

The LOCAi Bodies Amending Bill, making obligatory the appointment of 
u Pilgrim-tax Committee, was referred to a Select Committee. 

Medical Act Amending Bill. 

The Bombay Medical Act Amending Hill to give effect to the reciprocal 
arrangements agreed to by all local Governments for free registration in all 
provinces of practitioners who had been registered In one province was passed 
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BOMBAY BORSTAL BILL 

* Ir ' Hotson, Home Member, then introduced and moved the first reading of 
Amending Bill to provide for the establishment of Borstal Schools in^the 
Presidency. The Bill was intended for youths with criminal habits, tendencies and 
associations, whose reformation had not been attempted by other means. It wa- 
based upon English Acts, namely, the Prevention of Crimes Act of 190S, "and the 
subsequent amended Act, the Criminal Justice Administration Act of 1914, the former 
of which rendered possible the establishment of a Borstal Institution in England. 

The Bill stated : “A Borstal School means a place in which young offenders, 
whilst detained in pursuance of this Act, are given such industrial training and other 
instructions and are subjucted to such disciplinary and moral influences as will 
conduce to their reformation and to prevention of crime/ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hotson, in a lengthy speech, listened to with rapt attention, 
traced the history of the attempts at local legislation for the last 21 y z years. Mr. 
Alexander, Inspector-General of Prisons, who made the first attempt in 1909 
suggested that Col. Jackson should visit Borstal schools and report. The speaker, with 
great modesty, then referred to his long note on the subject, written when he was 
Under Secretary of the Judicial Departrm nt and said that cold water was thrown on 
it. The Government then revived the question in 1912, and later the conference of 
Inspector-General of Prisons at Delhi in 1924 made important suggestions. 

Continuing, the Home Member said that the maximum period of detention in 
a Borsta 1 school, as fixed in the Bill, was 5 years. The Borstal school would take 
• 7 s 1 6 *° 21 years and keep them to a maximum of 23 years. Juvenile 

jails,which took boys from 1 8 to 23 would be absorbed into the Borstal schools, 
fminrf remar ^ e< ^ the solution of the problem of girls had not been yet 
rescue* homes 1 a * tem P ts on a small scale had been made in other respects,n amely, 

Hotson was greeted with cheers on the conclusion of his speech. All 
a 9 < 5 ui ? ci1 supporting the Bill congratulated him for introducing 

a benevolent” legislation. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 


INCREASE OP BOMBAY POLICE FORCE 

On the JUL Y the Home member moved for a supplementary grant for 
increasing the Bombay City Police Force which would involve an ultimate annual 
recurring expenditure of Rs, 2,55,215. It was pointed out that the existing Police 
r orce m Bombay and the transport at their disposal was not sufficient, which fact 
vvas clearly demonstrated during the riots in February. 

Mr. Nariman observed that the demand could have been brought after the 
Riots Enquiry Committee had made its recommendations, as it was considering 
and taking evidence on the question of increasing the Police Force, increase iu 
the Police torce was no remedy to stop the disturbances. But the remedy lay in 
giving adequate opportunities to the citizens to defend themselves The speaker said 
that the solution of the problem was in allowing respectable citizens to arm 
themselves. Concluding, he said it was ridiculous that Honorary Magistrates, who 
had powers to order firing, should not be allowed the privilege of carrying arms. 

Mr. Asvale and Mr. Bole supported the demand. 

Mr. Naik suggested that the Bombay City should bear half the expenditure, I; 
was not proper that it should be charged to the general revenues. 

The Home Member, in reply, observed that the suggestion of having a body 
of Civic Guards and volunteers as a substitute for tfee police force was an important 
one, which the Government had in their minds. They had read a icport as to 
how special constables in Delhi worked. That apart, increase in the police force 
was necessary in normal times and not during communal disturbances and strikes 
only. What they wanted was a permanent police force as no volunteers could 
take their place all the tune. Concluding, the Home Member pointed out that if 
licences were given to the wealthy, they would use it for themselves, and not 
for the poor, increased police was wanted* for the safety of the north oi 
the Island of Bombay. . 

The grant was then.m^de and the house adjourned. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SUKKUR BARRAGE AREA 

On the jfst.JUL K, after interpellations, Mr. Palialjani moved a resolution that 
in the readjustment and redistribution of districts due to the construction of the 
Barrage, the head-quarters of one of the proposed districts should be fixed at 
Sehwan ( Sind). 

Moslem Members from Sind opposed the motion on the ground that 
the resolution entailed an extra expenditure of Rs. 20 lakhs. Dadu, they declared, 
was a better place climatically, besides being a centre of growing trade. 

The Revenue Secretary said that what the Government wished to see was 
whether the Collector of the Larkana District could effectively control the 
enormous rich tract in the District. A division of the district was a necessary 
measure of administrative convenience and the first choice of the Government 
would fall on Dadu as the headquarters of the new district. The speaker however 
assured the House that the public opinion concerned would be consulted before 
hand, and requested the mover to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Pahaljani then withdrew his resolution. 


REVISED ASSESSMENT IN RATNAGIRI 


Mr. Pataskar moved a resolution that a Committee should be set up, on 
the lines of the Bardoli Inquiry Committee, to inquire whether revision settle¬ 
ments introduced in the Talukas of Deogad, Rajapur, Khed Peta and Maudan- 
gad in the Ratnagiri District were fair, legal and justified by the financial condition 
of the Taluks, and to report on the steps to meet the complaints of the land¬ 
holders concerned. Mr. Pataskar pointed out that through an unaccountable 
mistake “Khajan” (salty) lands were over-assessed, as well as uncultivated lands. 
It took nine years for the Government to find out tne mistake through the labours 
of a Committee, during whch period the Talukas continued payment of enhanced 
assessment. But the difference due to over-assessment had not been refunded. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment to add to the resolution “unless 
the Government promises to examine the various revision settlements since 1920 in 
the light of the sound principles to be embodied in the new (land ) legislation 
promised. 11 

Mr. Gunjal’s amendment, that collection of enhanced assessment be sus¬ 
pended till the Committee reported was disallowed. 

Mr. Nanai (Ratnagiri) said that his District was the poorest in the Presidency. 
Out of a total land of 25 lakhs of acres in the District, one-tenth was cultivable. 
The rest was either billy or rocky, on which even grass could not grow. The. 
speaker, concluding, pointed out that the Government could save annually 
Rs. 1 lakh, as out of 1300 villages, 900 were Khoti ones which paid revenue 
punctually, and for which the Government were not required to spend a single pie 
for the collection of revenue. 


On the 1st AUGUST the Revenue Member, replying, said that the resolution 
wanted a committee, while Mr. Kale’s amendment suggested, as an alternative, 
an undertaking that the Government should examine the revised assessments 
since 1920 in the light of sound principles and the promised legislation. The 
speaker distinguished Ratnagiri Taluka from Bardoli, because, in the Bardoli report, 
it was definitely asserted that the revised assessment was not according to law, 
and the Settlement Officer had based his conclusions on wrong data. No 
allegations had been made that the Settlement Officer of Ratnagiri did not make 
personal investigations. If the resolution were accepted, there would be incessant 
demands from other Talukas. As regards Mr. Kale’s amendment, the speaker 
laid that it was much more reasonable, but the Government could not 
accept it because of the difficulty of the principle that the Government had not 
yet defined the basis of the assessment in the promised legislation. The 
Revenue Member, however, pointed out that, as regards the collection of 
statistics, they had learnt a lesson from Bardoli, and appreciated its import¬ 
ance, and promised that, in the new legislation, provision would be made that 
the proposals of the Settlement Officer wou !4 be publicly discussed. 
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-^The resolution, as amended, was then carried. 

Mr. Shivdasani’s resolution for a committee to consider and report which 
Government officers were responsible for the injustice done to the Bardoli people 
and to suggest steps to deal with such officers, was ultimately withdrawn. 

Fuleli Canal Improvement. 


On the 2 nd. AUGUST\ after interpellations. Sir G. Hidayatullah moved 
for a supplementary grant of Rs 7,42,000 for improvements to the Fuleli 
Canal system. A statement in the “demand” showed that a provision of 
Rs. 10,00,000 for improvements to the Fuleli Canal system was made in the 
current year’s budget, but as some members required further information on 
certain points, the provisions were temporarily withdrawn by the Government at 
the last session, with the intention of bringing it again before the Council The 
Government adhered to the opinion, expressed previously, that the scheme was 
absolutely necessary for safeguarding the interests of Zemindars in Fuleli tract after 
the barrage canals would begin to operate. 

Mr. Nariman, rising on a point of order, observed that the demand had 
been once withdrawn from the Budget and it could not be again brought in as a 
supplementary grant according to Rule 32. 

Sir. G. Hidayatullah, General Member, replied that he had postponed it in 
response to the wishes of the House. He referred to the speech of Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram agreeing to the postponement. 

Mr. Nariman intervening said that Mr. Jairamdas was not the President of 
the Council. Mr. Nariman, continuing, pointed out that two things were 
essential for a supplementary grant, first that it should be for a new service 
and^ secondly it should not have been contemplated in the Budget. In this 
particular case, both the essentials were absent. 

Mr. Pahaljani then quoted Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah’s ruling in 1925, in similar 
circumstances, that an item once withdrawn could not be brought in as a sup- 
lementary grant. 

Mr. Pradhan, Finance Member, contended that the whole grant was com¬ 
posed of several items. The present item was one of them, and it was omit* 
ted at the last session, and therefore it could be asked for again whether it had been 
postponed or withdrawn. 

The President : So far as the technical side is concerned, I want to read care¬ 
fully all the speeches. 

The business of the Council was then practically suspended for an hour, after 
which the President gave his ruling. 

The President observed that as regards Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah’s ruling, the 
circumstances were practically the same, but the members made a special 
recommendation to the General Member to come to a compromise with the per¬ 
mission of the House and to bring the demand after some months. None of the 
sections quoted by Mr. Nariman or the Leader of the House helped him. The 
burden was thrown on the Speaker. He did not think that he was laying aside his 
predecessor’s ruling. Concluding, lie said, that in view of the wishes expressed 
hy various members at the last Budget session that it should be brought within 
0 months, he would allow the supplementary grant demand as being in older. 

Mr. Nariman then raised a second point of order. He said that it arose 
°ut of the replies to Mr. Swaminarayan’s questions. One of the principal rules 
observed in public bodies was that an interested party should not be allowed to play 
J Rouble role in public service. The party interested in the subjet t mattei, Sir G. 
Hidayatullah, held in partnership 640 acres in the Fuleli Canal area. Concluding 
Mr. Nariman observed that the result of the scheme accelerated the va.ue of the 
land and directly benefited the General Member. . e ' 

The President in giving his ruling observed that the point 01 order was 
cleverly brought. If the speaker accepted it as a principle, many piactical ditri - 
culties would arise. The General Member could not have anticipated the effect of 

scheme when he bought the lands. 
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iandf did nofcomeTnS ‘th'eschetae. ^ StaSe informed the House that his 

dar "could come' 1 [0°ConnrM d ^ u‘ f he ~ id down such a rulin S n ° Zemin- 
transaction ° „ !i . C ? uncil L and be a Government official. Moreover tire 

The President ruled ffie ol^Sion oS^f'** PrCSent office - 

Sir’° r he H& S , °,i °r! der ° f Mr - Nariman were also ruled out. 
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faith inffiescheme D,n«il the remedy and that the Zemindars had no 
taitn in tlie scheme. Discussion was not concluded when the Council rose. 


REVENUE ASSESSMENT 


- IN SATARA. 

for r i Committee e 'of ‘'officials V™"*™ 
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able settlement officers. 
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not objecting. legislation was carried, the Government 


INAMDARI ESTATE TENANTS GRIEVANCES 
non-officials to" enquire 1 intoffie gdevances of the° r fti comraitt ® e of officials and 

tatives of Guierat Talukdar«; n* Desai and Sardar Mazumdar, represen- 

officers^cu/ld f iif?uture 6 ^vhe^* S ^ a 1 '°^ f"^"^^ndfrlaking that^Gov^nmem 
between the tenants and thefSXTn b °? COndliati ° n 
withdrew his resolution. The house then adjourned 5 3 C ’ Swammarayan 

Fuleil Cana! Improvement. 

Sit Hudson of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce supporting the re. 
solution regretted that the Government had not placed the facts c? t , ^ 
before the Council earlier. The project ensured equitable distribution of watf^fo 
vhe people in the middle and tail of the canal. The speaker supported tfc* * I t0 
pimc.pie of legislation for the greatest good of the greatest number The^toiLce 
Member observed that tn such matters Government had to be guided hv iho 
The speaker «as told that if the project was not undertaken £ loss ofYhl*? 
revenue per year would result. Having sanctioned the Barrage scheme the^miM 
not refuse the money for the present project. gc scncme <-°uld 


THE CRIMINAL INTIMIDATION BILL 

Noor Mahomed, who had circulated a note on the scheme, entered a strong 
protest against it. He said that he had consulted an eminent engineer who advised 
them not to spend the money until they actually saw the operation of the Barrage. 
He wanted correct figures to be placed before the House as the figures quoted 
by the Government referred to 1924-25. The speaker added that the Government's 
proposal for reclassification of lands after the remodelling of the canal was a 
dangerous thing. 

Mr. Pahaljani supported Mr. Harrison, the chief engineer of the Lloyd 
Barrage and canal construction. He said that the main points befc e the 
Government were to take time by the forelock and safeguard against the falling of 
the level of water due to the barrage and to guarantee an equitable distribution of 


Mr. Nariman opposing complained that the request of the members of the 
Council* to visit the canal had been refused as also the request to refer the question 

to the Visveswaraya Committee. ... , 

The General member replying said that he was of opinion that delay- was 
dangerous as they had to finish the scheme by 1932 and moreover they intended to 
begin the work this year. Rs. 7 lakhs would be spent this yeat and ten lakhs next 
year on the remodelling of the canal. He characterised the opposition as self- 
interested, and held that it was not necessary to submit such a small scheme to 
the Visveswaraya Committee as they had their own experts. The scheme was 
productive on its own merits and would put many lakhs of rupees into the 
pockets of the people of the area and relieve them of their distress. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 72 to 14 votes. 

DEBATB ON AGRICULTURAL GRANTS. 


On the 6 h AUGUST the Council devoted the main part of the discussion to a 
supplementary ( token ) grant of Rs. 10 for the establishment of an officer to the 
combined posts of the Director, Sakrand Agricultural Research Station, and 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Sind. 

The proposed appointment carried a monthly salary of Rs. 1,500 plus Rs. 500 
for the latter duties, with headquarters at Karachi and local allowances and was 
intended for an officer of the Imperial Agricultural Service. The Advisory 
Committee in 1923 suggested two more experimental agricutural stations and a 
separate Director of Agriculture for Sind. Large developments were, in the opinion 
of the Government, necessary in every direction if the agricultural part of the 
scheme was to keep pace with the irrigation and revenue parts. A start wAs made 
with one experimental station at Sakrand with was put in charge of Dr. Mann 
who held the post till retirement. The Agricultural Commission also advised that Sind 
required an independent Director of Agriculture with a Deputy n charge of 
Sakrand and other sub-station. An expenditure of Ks. 1,50° for current year had 
been made available by reappropriation from the non-voled provision o! Rs. 18,000 
under agricultural development (Lloyd Barrage). 1 he sum was non-votable but, 
however, a token grant of Rs. 10 was moved to give the Council an oppoitunitv to 
express its opinion on the Governments policy. 

Non-official opposition was mainly directed to the proposed name Mr. 
Henderson for the post and it was suggested that the post should be publicly 
advertised before the appointment was made. 

Mr. Pradhan, Finance Member (formerly Agricultural Minister ), referring 
to the controversy, stated that Dr. Mann was offered the Dost ot Director of 
Sakrand, but the latter put certain conditions which could not be complied 
with on financial grounds. The speaker was not aware oi the qualifications of 
Mr. Henderson. The motion for the giant was pressed to a division and earned 
by 54 votes to 31. 

The Criminal Intimidation Bill. 


On the yth AUGUST the Hon. Mr. Hotson, Home Member, introduced and 
moved the first reading of the Bill to make the offence of criminal intinndutipn 
cognisable in times of emergency. The objects and reasons of the Bill stated that 
it had been found that intimidation was very commonly practised >.n timet* ot 
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excitement in the Bombay City and its neighbourhood and that the Police could not 
. . enecti\ely with it under the existing law, since the offence of criminal 
mtimiaanon v>as not cognisable. It was necessary that the powers of the Police 
should be: increased in times of emergency in those areas. The Bill therefore 
provided that the offence of intimidation would at such times be made cognisable 
by notification which could be cancelled when the emergency had passed away. 

. 4 Hotson assured the House that the measure was not being 

introduced inthe mterest of capitalism or any particular class or least of all to 
assist the Mill-owners against their workmen. Government were assured that the 
principles whereon the Bill was based was entirely in accord with the policy of 
fair-play and no favour and, if it became law, it would tend to protect the true 
interests of the public, including workmen themselves. It was not proposed that 
the Bill should be continuously in force. In ordinary times, it would be 
inoperative and criminal intimidation would remain a non-cognisable offence. Only 
in times of emergency would it be made operative by a Gazette notification stating 
the reasons for declaring that an emergency existed. The measure would apply 
f o Bombay and suburbs. Government would not resort to it unless they were 
convinced that public peace and freedom of the people were gravely endangered 
oy a violent and persistent campaign of intimidation. 

The Home Member proceeded to cite figures to show that intimidation was 
becoming more and more frequent in the last few weeks. He said that two-third 
of the mill-hands of Bombay were actually at work and many of the remaining 
one-third left for homes so that only a comparatively small proportion of workers 
now in Bombay were still on strike. Is it not clearly necessary, he asked, that a 
determined few should not be allowed to deprive the remainder of freedom of 
action ? y 

Mr. NARIMAN, who led the opposition, said that he agreed with the mover on 
the democratic principle that the individual right of freedom of the workers should 
not be molested and the speaker would like to exchange seats with the mover 
so that the latter may become the leader of the Swaraj Party (Laughter), 
It was perhaps the first time that emergency measures had been introduced 
and the necessity for it reflected discredit on the administration. In financial 
matters Government had bungled and even in their pet subjects like * law and 
order, the necessity for the Bill proved that the sooner they gave place to better 
administration the better. The speaker observed that industry and unrest were not 
peculiar to Bombay but was a world phase and even in Britain there were cases 
of violence and derailment of trains. He could not understand the necessity for 
the measure in Bombay alone because the authorities could not cope with 
l :c situation while there were strikes in Calcutta and Jamshedpur. Granting 
that terrorism existed, legisj^tion would not gain the object but would worsen the 
situation. The provisions under the existing law, the Police Act, Criminal 
Proceoure and Penal Codes, were, in the speaker's opinion, sufficient to effectively 
deal with the situation and even offences of assault, criminal force and the worst 
types of extortion were non-cognizable. When the Bill was passed into law, it could 
not be said that it would affect a particular area. The speaker pleaded for unifor 
mity of law m the land to be observed. 

Concluding, Mr. Nariman said that there was a lurking suspicion already in 
the minds of Labour that there was an alliance between the Government 
and Capitalists and they ( Labour ) were not getting protection. The speaker did 
not believe in patch-work legislation but agreed with the Governor of Bombay 
that the solution lay in good-will between Capital and Labour, 

Mr. Huesinbhoy Laljee, supporting, said that the Mill-owners were losing fifty 
lakhs per month and mill-hands were starving because of intimidation not to join 
work. 


Khan Sahcb Mansury congratulated the mover and said that mofussil cotton 
did not fetch prices due to the continuance of strikes. 

°PP° sin £, agreed in principle with the right for freedom of 
ffQtV. The Bill was intended to strengthen the hands of capitalists and any amount 
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o^ft^asures would not ease the situation, it was a wiser policy to allow Labou r 
■and Capital to settle the disputes themselves. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, supporting, said that intimidation which existed had not been 
denied by the speaker against the Bill. Intimidation prevented loyal workers to go 
to the mills and damage of crores of rupees had been done to the country. If the 
powers of the Police at present were sufficient there was no use of the Bill, but 
there were classes of people who would not go to the Courts and lodge complaints. 
Hence the necessity for giving such people police help. 

Rao Bahadur Kale remarked that as power rested with a constable of the lowest 
rank, the risk was greater as always powers to arrest without warrant had been 


Sir Vasant Rao Dabh«»lker, supporting, observed that the Bill reminded him of 
the proverb ‘‘better late than never.*’ In Ahmedabad there weic strikes, but through 
the interference of Mr. Gandhi they were amicably settled. If the same example had 
been followed by Mr. Nariman and Mr. Ginwalla. followers of Mr. Gandhi, there 
was no need for the Bill ( Laughter. ) The speaker charged the Government with 
being in league with Labour. 

Mr. Laljee Naranjee, supporting, said that regarding legal aspects they had 
approached the Police Commissioner who consulted the Advocate-General who in 
turn was of opinion that the present power of the Police were not sufficient. Tb . 1 
whole trouble was an economic one which was of joint interest to Capital, Labour 
and the Industry* After giving all kinds of latitude to Labour, the Government 
brought the Bill and the speaker, concluding, appealed to the Council to pass it for 
the welfare of the industry. 

The discussion had not concluded when the Council rose for the day. 

' On the 8 th AUGUST,\ resuming the debate, Mr. Nanavati, Legal Remem¬ 
brancer, said that under the existing law, the police could not investigate a 
non-cognisable case without the orders of a Magistrate. He quoted rulings of 
the Bombay High Court in support of his contention. Other High Courts had held 
that a Magistrate could take cognisance of a non-cognisabie case reported by the 
police, but those rulings were not binding in Bombay. The Bill was not an absolute 
panacea, but helped them to a certain extent. 

Mr. Addyman, supporting the Bill, observed that the mill-owners were not 
above blame, as they had commited serious mistakes. 

Mr. Joshi, opposing the Bill, quoted Mr. Justice Patkar s ruling, that the 
Magistrate had powers. The speaker asked the Government whether they had 
received a representation from any workers* union for tins legislation. 

Mr Jog observed that his experience was that persons were m 9 r ^ afraid of 
the police, than of the magistrates. In many cases, statements made before the 
police had been denied before the Magistrates. . , . 

Mr. Angadi questioned whether intimidation was practised on a large scale so 
as to justify the present legislation. „ „ .. ^ 

Mr. Shivdasani referred to the evidence of Mr. Kelly, 1 olice Commissioner 
of Bombay, before the Riots Enquiry Committee, that the present Bill wou.d not 
prevent intimidation. The Hon’ble Mr. Hotson, intervening observed that the 
press reports might be inaccurate. Mr. Shivadasani said that he bcueved in a 
policy of goodwill between Capital and Labour, as declared by His C.xccllcucy 
instead of the present Bill. * ,, . t 

Mr. Bechar, opposing the Bill, said that it would make police agents of Capita, 
ists who would go and lodge complaints in courts. The Social Service League and 
the Bombay Corporation had not supported such a measure and there was some* 
thing vsrong with the Millotvners themselves. 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan, opposing the Bill, observed that such powers should 
not be given to the Police unless under Swaraj. 

The Hon. Mr. HOTSON, Home Member, replying to the debate said that the 
Bill had been attacked on mutually destructive grounds. It the members could not 
make up their minds, he asked what was there wrong with the Bill. The speaker 
replying to Mr. Nariman’s contention that such a legislation should be a central one, 
humorously asked : What about Provincial Autonomy ? (Laughter). 
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Regarding the argument whether powers under the existing law were not suffi¬ 
cient for this purpose, the Home Member stated that Government had examined 
them, and had been distinctly told by their legal adviser, that they could not do 
more than what they had been able to do so far. If they had already sufficient 
powers, they would not have wasted the time of the Council in tomfoolery. They 
v ere bound by the decisions of the Bombay High Court. The speaker was surpris¬ 
ed to see members who quoted Mr. Justice Patkar's ruling. Did not Justice 
Fawcett’s ruling in the same case and on the same page differ from the former ? 
From a practical point of view, there was nothing in the law which empow¬ 
ered the Police to go to a Magistrate and lodge complaints of intimidation. There 
weie 145 non-cognizable offences (intimidation) reported to four Police stations 
during a period of 20 days, which required the services of 14 Police officers exclu¬ 
sively to deal with those offences. That was impracticable. 

Continuing, Mr. Hotson referied to the evidence of Mr. Kelly, Police Commis¬ 
sioner of Bombay, before the Riots Enquiry Committee and stated that what Mr. 
Kelly wanted was Regulation III, which they did not want. The speaker remark¬ 
ed that they wanted the Bill because intimidation was going on for months together. 
Damage was being done to property, and the whole city of Bombay was not in¬ 
volved. Regarding the abuse of powers by the police Mr. Hotson said that they 
knew that the Bombay City Police were an extraordinarily fine body of men. He 
pointed out that there were similar legislative enactments outside Bombay, namely, 
the Bengal Emergency Legislation of 1925 and the English Emergency Power 
Act of 1920. 


Concluding, the Home Member said what they wanted was quick procedure. 
The Government honestly believed that the Bill was for the good of the whole com¬ 
munity and the Government had acted in the most imprtftial manner. 

The first reading of the Bill was then pressed to division, and passed by 56 to 

26 votes. 

The Council rejected the motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 
Mr. Hotson opposing it on the ground that an emergency did exist, and the Bill 
should become law as soon as possible. A motion for publication of the Bill for 
two months to elicit public opinion was also lost. 

After Mr. Hotson had moved the second reading of the Bill , amendments for 
extending the life of the Bill for one year and three y*ars were considered. 

Mr. Hotson said that it was clear that the present strike had nothing to do 
with the Bill. There was growing lawlessness and unrest, and they should have to 
look for a number of years. Every one knew that the Statutory Commission was 
sitting, and they could not say when the new constitution would be coming. To 
ask the new Government to deal with such things, would be unfair. 

Mr. Nariman complained that Mr. Hotson in his speech at the last sitting 
stated that the Bill was due to the industrial dispute, and now, he ( the Home 
Member ) had, after the passage of the first reading of the Bill, changed his front, 
and was stating that the measure had a purely political design behind it. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hotson, replying, said that he never referred to political 
agitation and that it was not in his mind at all. What he referred to was the fact 
that the new Government, when constituted, would have its hands full and it would 
be unfair to ask them to deal with the situation. The Council then adjourned. 

On the gth A UGUST^ the Council discussed about thirty amendments to the 
Intimidation Bill, most of which were thrown out. The Bill passed the second 
renting. 

Discussion on Mr. Joshi's amendment, that the life of the Bill should be three 

year?., was then continued. 

The Legal Remembrancer moved an amendment that the Bill should be in 

force for five years. 

Mr. Bechar, oppositing the five years' period, observed that the first thing 
the incoming Government would do was to wipe off all repressive legislation. 
The moment the present autocratic Government went away, all repression would" 

disappear. 

Mr Jadhav, Minister, supporting the five years period, said that there was 
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nothing to be afraid of in the emergency Bill, and it would be for the new Govern¬ 
ment to decide whether it was wanted or not. 

Mr. Hotson observed that the new Government would not be compelled to 
use the legislation if it was not wanted. The only possible difficulty might be that 
the existence of such a legislation would tempt the new Government to use it. 

The amendment extending the life of the Bill for five years was carried 

^ 4 ]Vlr? Bechar then moved an amendment that the local Government should 
declare* only with the concurrence of the Bombay Corporation that a state of 
emergency existed. Mr. Petit, opposing the amendment, characterised it as im¬ 
practicable, as the Bombay Corporation was the most heterogenous body 
imaginable. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment that the Government ought not to declare a 
state of emergency on the sole ground that a strike of workmen, or a lock-ou,. of 

workmen by employers was in contemplation. 

The Legal Remembrancer, opposing the amendment, said that the Bill stated 
that its provisions could be brought into force when public tranquility was 
endengered as the consequence of a strike. Mr. Asvale, supporting the amendment, 
said that there was some fear in their minds, d herefore, the amendment should be 
passed. The Home Member, opposing the amendment, said that is was un¬ 
necessary and superfluous. Mr. Joshi replying said that there was great appre¬ 
hension in the minds of labourers regarding that. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected. 

'Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved an amendment that the notification declaring an 
emergency should be laid before the Legislative Council at the very next session 
for its approval, and that if the Council disapproved of it, the notification should be 


cancelled by the Government. 

The Home Member, opposing, asked whether it was right that the Executive 
authority of the Government should be limited. They did no see much sign of 
confidence in the Government on the part of the House. In England they had to 
go before Parliament, but conditions in India differed. In England, the Government 
was kept in power on the majority support, but in India that was not the case. 
Concluding, the speaker said that it was a mournful confession, but it was true. 
He would be glad to accept any suggestion for keeping papers on the matter on the 
council table. 

Mr. Pradhan’s amendment was lost. 

The Council then adopted an amendment preventing the penalty provisions 
from being made applicable to the whole Presidency area, when an emergency was 
localised in only a part of the area. 

Mr. Nariman’s amendment to that of the Home Member, confining emergency 
to trade disputes and industrial disputes alone, was rejected. 

Mr. Chandrachud’s amendment to add a clause after the words “Criminal 
Intimidation” “if the threat be to cause any oiTence or act mentioned in Para 2, 
Section 506, Criminal Procedure” was negatived. 

The Council also rejected Mr. R. G. Pradluin’s amendment, giving the High 
Court power to decide the legality of the notification, the Government opposing 
on the ground that it was ultra vires. The House then adjourned, 

On the 10th AUGUST, after interpellations, the Intimidation Bill passed its 
third reading and became law. 


The Presidency Area Safeguarding BUI. 

Mr. Hotson, the Home Member, then inlroduofcd the Presidency Area Safe¬ 
guarding Lite .uul Property ( in times of emergency) Bill empowering the police 
to remove bad characters from the city in cases of cmeigcncy. 

Mr. K. F. Natimun raised a point of order, declaring the Bill ‘ultra vires 7 as 
it affected the powers of the High Court and came under the purview of the Central 

Government , , A , T) . n , , . * ^ 

Mr Hotson replied that as the Bill had received the Governor General 1 *; 
previous sanction, the question of jurisdiction did not arise. 
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rhe H ° n - th e President observed that the Governor-General’s 
. resupposed that all objections had been considered and met. 

’ . P'eHOME member then moved for the first reading of the Bill and made a 
oriet statement. He said that the Government had stated that they would proceed 
a / tagCS of the , 15,11 m this session. But, under the changed circumstances, 
they did not ptopose to do so. There were a number of amendments. Some of 
them raised questions of great importance. The Government were besides very 
glad to observe that the situation in Bombay was not such as would make it 
necessary tor the Government to exercise powers which the Bill sought The 
speaker sincerely hoped that events would not prove that their anticipations had 
not been unduly optimistic. He therefore proposed to refer the Bill to a select 
' ommittee if it passed the first reading. 

Mr. nariman agreed with the remarks of the Home Member regarding 
hooligans and bad characters in Bombay, and said that they should be rounded 
n times of emergency, for which the Commissioner of Police, should be given some 
pov.tr. Referring to the wide powers of the Commissioner of Police under the 
Bombay City Police Act, the speaker remarked that the Commissioner seemed to 
Ire the Mussolini of Bombay. A man of the type of Baron Lloyd would have 
paralysed the whole civic life of the city. Section 27 of the Bombay City Police 
Act gate wider powers to the Commissioner for dealing with such a situation 
t.ian the present Bill. He also could not understand the difference between Mavalis 
boin outside and in the city of Bombay. ulVe ‘" s 

Continuing, Mr. Nariman said that the Calcutta Police Act had not a section 
corresponding to Section 27 of the Bombay Police Act, and therefore they had 
passeo the Goonda Bill H. E. the Governor c/T Bengal in his speech hid 
quoted the absence of such a provision in the Calcutta City Police Act as an 
excuse for introducing the Goonda Bill. 

T i’ e J?, ome Member intervening said that the present measure was not a 

Goonda Bill. 

Concluding, Mr. Nariman characterised the Bill as one of the blackest of 
bills introduced, and asked whether they wanted to blacken the fair name of the 
I'residency. It was a Bill for the destruction of public safety. 

Mr* GINWALLA pointed out that the subject-matter of the Bill was under 
the consideration of the Bombay Riots Inquiry Committee, and it was not proper 
ior them to anticipate its recommendations. What harm was there if they waited 
till its recommendations were out ? Then again, the removal of bad characters out 
of a particular place was not going to make them good characters. Continuing 
the speaker made a reference to Soviet Russia, whereupon the Home Member 
raised a point of order, saying it was not relevant. 

Concluding, Mr. Ginwalla drew the attention of the Government to the reform 
ot jails, which, he said, was long overdue. 

Bahadur I^ale observed that precautions ought to have been taken in the 
Bill to see that the High Court had jurisdication to decide the merits or demerits 
, p rc * er Police Commissioner for the removal of any person from the 

Presidency area. 3 v 

Sv J ai ™ n arayan, opposing the measure, said that the Bill was specially 
nt ended to deal with leaders of the trade unions. 

Mr. Hotson, intervening, said that they already came under Section *>7 of the 
Police Act, as being members of a gang. (Laughter). 

Mr. Swaminarayan, in concluding, said that the Government had already 
powers under the City Police Act, and theie was no necessity for the Bill. 

Mr. Laljee Naranji (Indian Merchants’ Chamber), supporting the Bill, said that 
Bombay was formerly regarded as one of the best places for peace and communal 
harmony. It was their misfortune that the Bill had been necessitated. 

The Home Member, replying, assured that he would not have brought the Bill 
if the Police Commissioner had sufficient powers. They had examined the Bombay 
City Police Act, but it was applicable only to gangs. 1 



NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


.^Then the second reading of the Bill was passed and 
toa select committee to report by the 10th September. The 
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the Bill was referred 
House then adjourned. 


SUKKUR BARRAGE 

On the 12th AUGUST the Council rejected Mr. Noor Mahomed’s resolution 
for the appointment of a committee of official and non-official members of the 
Council, with a non-official majority and one expert engineer, to investigate 
and report to the Council on the effects of the Sukkur Barrage and Canal 
Construction scheme upon the irrigation lands outsids the Barrage jone in Sind 
and to suggest remedies to meet any adverse effects anticipated by the committee 
to be inflicted by the barrage upon non-barrage lands. 

scientific Method in agriculture 

The Thakore Saheb of Kerwada moved a resolution for a committee of 
non-officials and officials, with power to co-opt experts in Agriculture, to be 
appointed to make, after a proper inquiry, recommendations to introduce modern 
scientific methods in agriculture. The Thakore Saheb said that the Government 
had committed a colossal blunder by not recognising the fact that agriculture was 
the most important industry in India. The resolution was thrown out. 

ADMINISTRATION OF WAQF ESTATES 

Mr. Syed Munawar moved a resolution for a committee to inquire into and 
report on the administration of Mussalman Waqfs (Charitable Endowments) in the 
city of Bombay. 

Mr. Munawar said that many trusts had not submitted accounts to the Small 
Caqse Courts as required under the Waqf Act, and one trust had spent an 
income of Rs. 1,000 on Mojlis and dinner. He suggested to the Government to 
tap these sources for the education of Moslems in these days of financial stringency. 

'The resolution was carried. 


KARNATAKA UNIFICATION 


Mr. Jog moved a resolution recommending that the Government of India anti 
the Secretary of State be moved to constitute all Kanarese-speaking districts of 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Coorg into a separate aud independent 
autonomous province. 

Mr. Jog pointed out that the Madras Council had recently passed a similar 
resolution. The Kanarese speaking people were at present scattered under si v 
administrations of which two were Indian States. There were four K an ares e 
districts in Bombay and four in Madras. Continuing, the speaker said that the 
question was first mooted in 1913 and since then the National Congress had 
adopted Karnatak as a separate province, which was also the recommendation 
of the Nehru Report Concluding, the speaker observed that it was unimaginable 
that people of one culture, one language and one geographical province, having 
common interests and ambitions, should be scattered in different provinces. 

On the 13th AUGUST^ Rao Bahadur Angadi supporting Mr. Jog s motion, 
observed that Karnataka was treated by the Bombay Government as a step-child in 
point of irrigation, education and economic uplift. In the matter of university 
nominations, it was completely neglected. Sind and Gujerat had double the nnmbei 
of seats in the local legislature, while Karnataka had only six non-Majomcden 
seats, though it had the same population as that of the former provinces. I heic 
was also a statutory obligation on the part of the Government to make an attempt 
at such a redistribution of provinces as laid down in the Montagu-Chclmstord 
report. Concluding, the speaker said that the fortune of Karnataka was not a 
whit better than that of the people at the tail end of the 1 * uleli Canal. (Laughter). 


Rao Saheb Desai supporting the motion said that it was also open tor hin 
to demand a separate province for Gujerat, if one of the co-partners was separator 
from the others. He asserted that in the Government ol Bombay Gujerat h ** 
been completely neglected. ... ,. 

Sir F» Rieu, Leader of the House, said that he could not congtalu 


id 


the 
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resentatiyes of Karnatak on the procedure they had adopted in the matter. Did 
they think trat the Government would work out the case for losing one of its 
partners, i he speaker admitted that there had been a demand for a Karnataka 
province but doubted very much whether the people of Karnatak themselves joined 
m ** was easy to raise a cry of “unification.” There was no practical suggestion 
as to how to bring about the unification. It was fantastic to unite parts scattered 
hunaieds of miles away from the main body. Continuing, the speaker said that the 
principle of a linguistic basis was a specious argument. Language was one of the 
main factors ; but there were others to be considered, namely, communications, 
economic interests, social customs and long continued traditional associations. 
The fact remained that it was very dangerous to break awaj’ from the long historic 
tradition on the theoretic basis of language. Karnatak would be in the worst 
position financially, socially and economically if it were separated. Concluding Sir 
F . Rieu said that the analogy of Assam was not applicable as its separation was 
necessitated by Bengal becoming administratively unwieldy He was unable to 
accept the resolution. 

The resolution was rejected without a division. The Council was then prorogued 


Autumn Session— 3oth September. 1929. 

1 he autumn session of the Bombay Legislative Council opened at Poona on 
the 30**1 ^EP 1 EMBER, most of the members attending. 

The President postponed consideration of the second "reading of the Bill further 
to amend the Bombay District Municipal Act of 1901, the Bombay Local Boards 
Act and the Bombay City Municipalities Act for want of-sufficient notice. 

The Bill for the establishment of Borstal Shoots in the Presidency passed 
the second and third readings . , 1 

The Presidency Area Safeguarding Bill. 


Mr. Hotson, Home Member, then moved the second reading of the Bill for 
safeguarding life and property in the Presidency area in times of emergency 
after a motion to commit the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

A point of order was raised whether the Bill could be proceeded with before 
translations of the Select Committee's report were published in the vernaculars 
Before the point could be decided, the House adjourned. 


On the 1st OCTOBER , the President, after the question hour, gave his ruling 
on the point of order raised yesterday, in favour of the Home Member presenting 
the Goonda Bill for the second reading. 

The motion to adjourn consideration of the Bill till the next session, on the 
ground that several members not knowing English had not understood the text 
of the Bill, having been lost discussion on the measure was resumed. 

Mr. Nariman, opposing the Bill, said that it gave the widest possible powers to 
the Executive, and was probably the first attempt in the country to delegate such 
powers. In his opinion the Bill was blacker than the Rowlatt Act, and he 
appealed to non-official members to vote down the Bill. 

The Home Member, replying, hoped that there would never arise an 
occasion for making use of the Bill. The conditions in Bombay were not 
yet normal. Orders prohibiting workers' meetings had been extended. The 
situation was not likely to be normal till the Girni Kamgar Union called off the 
strike. He appealed to the House to look to the interests of the people at large 

The Bill passed the second reading without a division. 


Amendments Lost 


The Bill was next discussed clause by clause. 

Dr. Dixit’s (Surat) two amendments reducing t)ie period of the Bill 
from five to one and three yea.s respectively were lost. 

Rao Bahadur Kale’s amendment empowering the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
instead of the Commissioner of Police, to direct the removal of ,i person from th* 
Presidency area, was lost. 
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Repressive” were lost, when 


amendments seeking to make the Bill less 
the House adjourned. 

On the 3rd. OCTOBER , Dr. D. Dixit (Surat) moved an amendment to clause 3 , 
requiring the inclusion of a High Cou: t Judge on the Committee to be appointed 
by the Local Government to review the Commissioner of Policed orders. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji ( Bombay Merchants 1 Chamber ) suggested a judicial officer 
of 10 years* experience instead of a High Court Judge. 

The Home Member assured the House that in case the need for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee arose, the Government would include a gentleman with 
sufficient legal experience. The amendment was put to vote and negatived. 

The Home Member later assured the House that the Government wanted to 


arrive at some sort of compromise on the subject, and requested the chair 
to hold over the clause till an amendment agreeable to both sides of the House 


was moved later. This was agreed to. 

Clause 9 was then taken up for discussion. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment seeking to give the accused the 
right to petition the High Court instead of the Local Government. 

The President asked him to make it clear whether the local Legislatures had 
power to saddle the High Court with such jurisdiction. This proved to be a highly 
technical question and it was discussed for nearly an hour. 

The President declared that he was not satisfied with the explanation .given 
by Rao Bahadur Kale and others and ruled the amendment out of order, stating 
that clause five of the bill made the measure an executive and not a judicial one. 
Hence he said that orders passed under this Act would not be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the High Court. 

Clause nine was passed without being amended. 

Mr. Swaminarayan wanted to reduce the punishment to be inflicted upon ac¬ 
cused to a period of three months’ simple imprisonment. Messrs. Ginwalla and 
Chandrachud supported him. The amendment was rejected. 

The Home Member however agreed to make the period of imprisonment six 
months instead of one year. An amendment fixing the fine at Rs. 100 instead of 
Rs. 500 was lost. The House then adjourned. 


On the 4th. OCTOBER , Mr. Lalji Naranji moved an amendment to Clause 
8, held over yesterday to the effect, that at least one member on the enquiry 
committee be one who had held a judicial office or had been a legal practitioner 
for not less than 10 years. 

The Government having accepted the amendment, it was carried. 

Clauses 10 and 11 of the Bill were next carried. 

The Home Member then moved the third reading of the BW 

Mr. Narandas Bechar (Karachi) opposing the Bill considered it the blackest 
piece of legislation. It was, he said, being enacted entirely at the risk of the 
Government who should have to account for their action one day. 

Put to vote, the Bill was carried by a large majoiity. The House then adjourned. 


BOMBAY CITY MUNICIPAL ACT AMENDING BILL 


On the Jth. OCTOBER , non-offical business was taken up in the Council. 

After question time, Mr. Sitaram Bole ( Nominated Labour, Bombay ), moved 
the first reading of the Bill further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal A*'t. 
The Bill proposed to lower the fanchise from Rs. 10 to Rs. 5 rental. 

Mr Bole, moving the Bill, stated that,, as at present, nine-tenths of the 
population of the Bombay City, which was poor, had no franchise, lie wanted to 
enfranchise those poor people who could not afford to pay more rent. The 
Corporation would by his measure be made really representative of its 
population. 

Sir Vasant Rao Dabholker and Mr. Jehangir Petit opposed the Bill. Mr. 
Petit said that since the franchise was brought down to Rs. 10 rental, the tone of 
the Bombay Corporation had gone down considerably and fui ther lowering would 
prove disastrous to the City and the Corporation. 
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-T^L-The Minister for Local Self-Government expressed the views of the Bombay 
Corporation and the Municipal Commissioner on the principle of the fell, which 
were against it. lie declared that the Government would remain neural on the 
question. 

After several other members had spoken, the Bill was put to vote and passed 
the first reading, 27 voting for and 26 against. 

The second reading of the Bill was immediately moved. Mr. Petit opposed it 
predicting that if the Bill was passed, it would mean ruin to the Corporation 
which was degenerating since the ten-rupees franchise was introduced. 

When put to vote, the Bill passed the second reading by a majority of one. 
vote. The House then adjouined. 

On the 7th. OCTOBER , Mr. Bole’s Bill was discussed clause by clause. 

Mr. Bole then moved the third reading of the Bill, which was vehemently 
opposed by Sir Vasant Rao Dabholker. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, supporting the Bill, made a vigorous attack on the 
capitalists, and warned the Government against any unholy alliance with capital. 

Put to vote, the Bill was lost in the third reading by 30 against 36 votes. 

WATAN ACT AMENDING BILL 

Rao Sahib Patil’s Bill further to amend the Watan Act was read for the first 
time and referred to a select committee. 


BILL TO AMEND LOCAL BOARDS ACT 

Mr. Swaminarayan moved the first reading of the Bill further to amend 
the Bombay Local Boards Act with a view to lowering the qualification of a voter 
in the district and local boards to Rs. 16 assessment or rent. The Bill passed the 
first reading, father consideration being postponed to give the public an opportunity 
to express their views thereon. / 

CITY POLICE ACT AMENDMENT. 

Mr. P. J. Marzban ( Bombay ) then moved a Bill further to amend Section ui 
of the City of Bombay Police Act. The mover made out a strong casein favour of the 
amendment. He declared that men with previous convictions might be found with¬ 
out any fixed residence of their own loitering or lying in public places after sunset. 

Several honorary magistrates including Mr. Asaval and Sir Vasant Rao 
Dabholker opposed the amendment. 

The Home Secretary, opposing the first reading, pointed out that the section 
- mended to be amended was very important as by its operation crime in Bombay 
had gone down 33 per cent. 

Mr. Narandas Bechar, supporting the amendment, believed that so long as the 
1 ‘steel-frame” was there, there was no chance of making any improvement. He 
wanted the mover to join with him in establishing a truly Indian Government. 

The motion for the first reading of the Bill was rejected. The House then 

adjourned. 

CHILDREN’S ACT AMENDMENT. 

On the Sth . OCTOBER , Rao Saheb Vandekar was informed by the 
Government that they were considering the Bombay Corporation’s representation 
for amending the Children’s Act. 

DISTRICT MUNICIPALITIES ACT AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Narandas Bechar’s Bill to amend the District Municipal Act, as amended 
by the Government, was then presented, and the first and second readings of the 

Bill were passed. 

The I louse then granted leave for the introduction of several Bills. 

AMENDMENT TO STANDING ORDERS. V 

Leave to amend the Standing Order* to the effect that every question called 
’ hould be answered even in the absence of the member asking, applied for bv Mr 
N*rundut» Bechar, was refused. y 
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THE SESSION PROROGUED 

THE NEXT ELECTION. 

The Thakore of Kerwada moved that an address be presented to H. E. the 
Governor to hold the ensuing elections next autumn in view of the excessive heat 
in summer. Though vehemently opposed by the Nationalist members, the 
motion was carried, the Government remaining neutral. 

RETRENCHMENT IN CIVIL ESTIMATES. 

A resolution recommending the appointment of a committee to consider and 
report on the question of effecting retrenchment in the civil estimates moved 
by Mr. Narandas Bechar (Karachi) was adjourned to the next session. 

LOCATION OP CENTRAL MEDICAL INSTITUTE 

Dr. M. K. Dixit’s (Surat) resolution recommending to the Government to re¬ 
present to the Government of India not to locate the Central Medical Res -arch 
Institute at Dehra Dun, but in a more central place like Bombay, was carried. 

REVENUE JURISDICTION ACT AMENDING BILL. 

On the gth OCTOBER , the House carried the Bill further to amend The 
Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act, Section t 6, making it legal for the Secretary 
to the Government to transfer suits against the Government or a revenue officer 
to the court of a district judge. 

CHILDREN’S ACT AMENDMENT. 

The Bill to amend Section 4 of the Bombay Children’s Act raising the ngc 
of youthful offenders moved by the Home. Member, was also passed. 

BOMBAY CITY MUNICIPAL ACT AMENDMENT, 
v 

Mr. Harilal Desai, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved the fiist 
Reading of the Bill to amend Section 34 of the Bombay City Municipalities Act 
giving the Government discretion to veto the appointment or continuance in office 
of the Chief Officer, the Health Officer or the Engineer of the City Municipality. 
As several amendments were proposed the Bill, at the instance of the Minister, 
was referred to a Select Committee. 

SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

Demands for supplementary grants were then made. A grant of Rs. 15,000 
and odd for the construction of a second tube-well at Sakrand was voted. 
Demands for Rs. 4,32000 for expenditure due to the damage caused by heavy 
rains and floods to the irrigation works in Sind and Rs. ij,000 and odd for ex- 
penditiue in connection with the Bombay Textile Court of Inquiry were granted. 

The Revenue Member made demands of Rs. 4 lakhs and Rs. 20 lakhs for 
expenditure and advances respectively for flood relief in Sind. In doing so, Mr. 
Hudson narrated the plight of the Sind people. He paid glowing tributes to the 
officials in Sind for their sincere and immediate action. 

The demands were granted. A grant of Rs. 65,000, for th$ destruction of 
locusts in Sind and Gujarat, was also made. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG EDUCATED CLASSES. 

On the 10th. OCTOBER , Mr. B. R. Nanai moved a resolution recommending 
to the Government to adopt necessary measures for remedying the ev il of the 
increasing unemployment of the educated middle classes in the light of the reports 
and recommendations of the various committees and commissions. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji, supporting the resolution, pointed out how the Govern¬ 
ment had failed in giving adequate education to the people in the country and 
declared his belief that so long as an alien Government was ruling over India, 
there could possibly be no hopes of improvement. 

The official spokesman admitted that there- whk fie.it scope for improvement 
and expansion in the ptesent situation, and said that Government was trying its 
level best to remove unemployment. The resolution was carried by a majority. 

The President then prorogued the Council. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

The autumn session of the Madias Legislative Council commenced in Madras 
on the 6 th.' AUGUST 1929 under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. C. V. 
Narasimharaju. After interpellations Mr. Anjaneyalu wanted leave to move 
an adjournment of the House to discuss the sanction given by the Government 
to prosecute Mr. Annapurniah under Section 124-A. The Law Member 
opposed the motion on the ground that discussion on this subject is sub-judice. 

The President observed that the motion referred only to the sanction given 
by the Government. The Law Member submitted that the question of sanction 
and everything connected with it was a matter for adjudication in the court of law. 

Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Raju, leader, Congress Party, observed that they 
could, without going into the merits of individual speeches, discuss the present 
policy of the Governm* nt. 

The President observed that the question of policy could not be the subject 
matter of discussion. After Mr. Satyamurti had spoken the President held 
that the motion was in order and fixed 2-30 P.M. the next day for discussing the 
adjournment motion. 

MALABAR TENANCY BILL. 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, Revenue Member, then introduced the Malabar 
Tenancy Bill and it was leferred to a Select Committee. Then the Revenue 
Member presented the report of the Select Committee on the Madras Services 
Commission Bill and moved that it may be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment that the consideration of this business 
b f ' adjourned for a year. He contended that the House had no power to enact a bill 
of the kind. Referring to the various clauses of the bill he said that the Commission to 
be appointed by the bill would be an Advisory Body and could not regulate public 
service. Section 12 of the Bill, which required the Commission to observe 
statutory rules made by the Local Government regarding recruitment reduced 
the Commission into a ridiculous force. He asked when the whole constitution 
was in the meltim? pot what was the necessity for the bill and said that it would be 
better to enact a bill of the kind in a more democratic and representative house 
which he hoped would come into operation within a year. 

Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar and others supported the amendment. After the 
Revenue Member had replied the amendment was put to vote and lost by 59 

votes against 15. 

On the *Jth AUGUST , the Council rejected the Swarajist motion of 
adjournment to discuss the action of the Government in sanctioning the prosecution 
of Mr. Annapurniah, editor of the Congress, under section 124-A, I. P. C. 

The mover c aracterized the Government’s action as ill-advised and ill-timed 
opining that if the Government really wanted co-operation they ought not to 
stifle freedom oi expression, particularly at the present juncture when the country 
was on the threshold of a new era of increased responsibilty and power. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju, leader of the Congress party, observed that the 
Government did not act in their best interests in ordering this prosecution. 
Suppression of views, he declared, was an utter impossibility. What they wanted 
wa? a change in the system of government. 

The Law Member said that the Government were not out to stifle frank expres¬ 
sion of political views and were not at all panicky in sanctioning prosecution in the 
niesent erwe. The highest legal adviser of the Government hejd the article to be 
highly seditious The President, interrupting, said that this view might prejudice 
the tral. Both the Opposition and the Government should not refer to the 
merit.*, of the case. 

Mr. Satyamurti asked the Law Member why he did not divulge the reasons 
of the Government’s action. The national struggle, he said, aimed "at a change 
of the , :?cm of government and he asked why the Government should not play the 
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game like sportsmen. Sir Thomas Moir Finance Member, repudiated me 
suggestion that the Government had ordered prosecution actuated by any desire 
to punish their political opponents or attempted to hamper true political work 
~ " the 


motion was brought by the Opposition 


Sir A. P. Patro regretted that 
when the matter was under adjudication. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 47 votes against 38. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO LOCAL BODIES* ACTS. 


Mr. Saldanha, Indian Christian, then presented the select committee’s report 
on the Bill to Amend the District, Municipal and Local Boards Acts and the 
Madras General Clauses Act Bill which sought to establish the rights of all 
classes, irrespective of caste and creed, to have access to and make use of all public 
streets, markets, tanks and other public places maintained from public funds 
and render obstruction thereto an offence, punishable under section 341, I.P.C. 

On the 8 th AUGUST the President disallowed the adjournment motion of 
Mr. Kaleswara Rao on the question of supersession of Anakapalle Municipality 
on the ground of insufficient notice. 

The House adopted a resolution extending time of the Economic Enquiry 
Committee for submission of its report. 

Resolutions recommending to the Government the trifurcation of Rajahmundry 
Taluk Board, appointment of qualified Indian medical women on the public health 
stafff, to organise and develop maternity and child welfare work and to attend to 
medical inspection of school girls, the appointment of a committee to examine the 
reports on the^ survey of cottage industries and take urgent steps for the 
formation of Karnataka province comprising the Kanarese speaking parts of 
Aradras and Bombay presidencies and of Coorg were passed. 

The Nehru Report was oft quoted when the resolution regarding the formation 
ot Karnataka province was discussed by the speakers in support of their contention 
that a prim* facie case had been made out for a separate province comprising the 
Kanarese speaking people. 

Another resolution recommended to the Government that the Finance 
Committee should, apart from the exofficio members, consist of eight members to be 
elected by the Council. 

REPORTS ON PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION. 

On the gth AUGUST Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Public Services Commission Bill and moved that the Bill as 
amended, be considered. ' 

Mr. Satyamurthi (Swarajist) moved that consideration of the measure be 
adjourned by one year. He argued that it would be unfair to rush through such 
an important measure at the fag end of the term of the legislature. Further, the 
position of the Secretary of State vis a vis the India Government was bound to 
change in view of the impending constitutional revision and it would be better to 
wait a year. 

Mr. Campbell, replying, said that he did not propose to speculate as to 
the nature of the time of the next constitution, but it was thoir duty to carry on the 
Government till it was replaced by another form of Government. The last nine 
years were years of experiment and the Government felt the necessity to have the 
proposed machinery based on rules and regulations affecting the Public Services 
Commission under the Government of India. 

Mr. Satyamurthi’s motion was negatived by 59 votes against 85. The Bill 
was then considered ciause by clause after which the house adjourned. 

On the w h AUGUST by 62 votes against 32 the adjounimemmot-'ion re¬ 
garding the supersession of the Anakapalle municipality was rejected 'by the 
Council. y c 

Dr. Subbaroyan, Chief Minister, stated that since 1920 there had he 
supersession of five municipalities. In the present case the step was taken after 
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mature consideration and consultation with several members and rate-payers of the 
municipality concerned. 

Simon Committee Report Presented. 

On the t2th AUGUST after making a statement the Swarajist and the Natio¬ 
nalist Party Members walked out of the chamber when the Madras Simon 
Committee report was presented by Sir A. P. Patro, Chairman of the Committee. 

After the report was presented Sir Mohammad Usman, Home Member, 
moved that the report be taken into consideration. 

Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Razu, leader, Congress Party, opposing it made a 
statement explaining the position of the Congress Party in respect of the 
motion. 

After his speech was over, Mr. Arogyaswami Mudaliar, ex-Minister, leader 
of the Nationalist Party associated himself with the leader of the Opposition. 

He said, “the highest and best interests of the country will be served by boy¬ 
cotting the Commission. We believe that responsible Government is our birth-right 
and consider that it can be achieved only by boycotting the Commission.’ 1 

After his speech was over the Swarajists and the Nationalists walked out of the 
Council Chamber. Before they walked out of the House Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi 
Razu, leader of the Congress Party in Council said ;— 

‘The Country stands to gain nothing by this co-opeiation, but will lose a great 
deal in its prestige and honour. So far as the authorities either here or in Great 
Britain are concerned, our position is, or ought to be well-known. The National 
Demand has been put before the country and the Government by the Indian 
National Congress. We stand by it. We cannot stultify ourselves by taking any 
part in the discussion. We therefore propose tor abstain from this discussion 
altogether.” 

After the Swarajists and the Nationalists had walked out, Sir A. P. Patro 
moved an amendment to Sir Mahomed Usman’s motion to the effect that the 
report may be forwarded to the Indian Statutory Commission. He began his 
speech by tracing the history of the Govt, of India Act. 

The President however pointed out that his speech was not relevant to the 
motion before the House. 

Sir A. P. Patro said that it was regrettable that the mover of the amendment 
was deprived of the right of speaking on it. 

The President remarked that if he spoke, he would not be allowed to move the 

amendment. 

The Law Member then moved an amendment to omit the words ‘may’ and 
“Statutory” in Sir Patro’s amendment which was accepted. The amended amend¬ 
ment was then carried. 

Mr. F. E. James, non-official European, speaking on the motion voiced forth 
the feeling of his community on the report. He said that with the recommendations 
of the Committee so far as they related to the Provincial Govt, the European 
group was in entire sympathy. His community was opposed to the extension of 
franchise. He was entirely in favour of the transfer of the police and law de¬ 
partments to a ministry which was responsible to the House. The European 
group differed in considerable extent with the proposals of the Committee. 
Regarding the Central Govt, he emphasised that the proposed constitution should in 
itself have its own seeds of development. Concluding Mr. James said that his 
community wanted adequate protection against discriminatory legislations and it did 
definitely ask for national treatment. British commerce in India wanted the same 
treatment that was accorded to Indian commerce in Britain. 

Mr. Muniswamy Pillay who spoke on behalf of the depressed classes con¬ 
gratulated the committee on the far-reaching recommendations of the report. 

The Home Member’s motion as amended was put to vote and carried. 

PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION BILL. 

The House then took into consideration the Public Services Commission 
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_____ More than fifteen important amendments given notice of by the Swarajists 
were deemed to have been withdrawn as they were not in their places. 

Mr. C. V. Venkataramana Iyengar moved an amendment to the effect that 
clause six of the Bill which dealt with the appointment salary of a secretary to the 
Commission be omitted. The amendment was negatived by" 56 to 28 votes. 


On the 13th AUGUST after question time Mr. Adinarayna Chettiar wanted 
to move an adjournment of the House, but was ruled out by the President who 
pointed out that the mover had not obtained the previous consent of the President 
for moving the motion. 

The Council then resumed further discussion on the Public Services Commis¬ 
sion Bill. 

The President at the outset said that the admission of the amendment to omit 
clause VII which was put to vote and lost yesterday was a mistake and here¬ 
after was not going to allow any amendment which sought to omit anv clause 
of the Bill altogether. He said that according to Standing Order 32 (2) when a 
motion that a Bill be taken into consideration was passed, no amendments 
which sought to omit the whole clauses of the Bill altogether should be 
allowed which would necessitate the House to put the same question to vote twice, 
once in the negative side and then on the positive side. 

Then Clause 7 dealing with the commission, establishment etc, was put to 
vote and carried. When clause 8 was taken into consideration which dealt with 
recruitment by the Commission generally, the amendment moved by Mr. 
Ramasomayajulu that the Local Government should consult the Commission on 
every question in connection with recruitment was negatived. Clause 8 then stood 
as part of the Bill. 

\ The Council then took into consideration the next clause dealing with re¬ 
cruitment by competitive examination. 

f The Council reassembling after lunch passed clauses 9, 10 and 11 of the 
Bill which dealt with recruitment by competitive examination, recruitment by 
selection, and recruitment by promotion. AH amendments moved on these clauses 
were lost. 


The Council then took up for consideration clause 12 of the Bill and discussion 
was not over, when the Council rose for the day. 


On the 14th AUGUST the Council resumed further discussion on the Public 
Services Commission Bill and passed clauses from 12 to 18. Clause 12 made it ob¬ 
ligatory upon the Commission to observe statutory rules, if any, made by the local 
government. Other clauses dealt with the functions of the Commission in regard 
to the holding of examinations for persons already in services and disciplinary cases. 

The Revenue member then moved a new clause to be inserted after clause 
18 which stated that salaries of the Chairman, members and the Secretary of the 
Commission and the cost of its establishment should be defrayed from the 
provincial revenues of the Local Government 

Mr. Satyamurthi raised a point of order saying that the expenditure proposed 
in the amendment involved an expenditure for which no provision has been made 
in the budget and submitted that no proposal of the kind could be submitted for 
consideration before the House without the sanction of the Finance Department. 

The President, however, ruled that the new claus2 was in order saying that the 
House was legislating for creating a charge from provincial revenues and in this 
case no sanction from the Finance Department was required. The new clause 
was then passed. 

Another new clause to the etVect that the Commission at the end ot e.ich year 
should present to the local Government a report on its proceedings which 
would be brought up by the Local Government for consideration of the council 
was passed. The House then took the last clause of the Bill for consideration. 

The Council reassembling after lunch passed into lav the Madras Public 
Services Commission BUI. 

The Council then adjourned till September 24. 

( For further proceedings See next issue ) 
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The Bengal Legislative Council 



The new Bengal Legislative Council after the general election formally met 
jp Calcutta on the 2nd JULY 1929 for the members to take the oath of 
allegiance with Mr. W L. Travers in the chair. The first to register his name was 
the Chairman, followed by the Government members in the order of their seniority. 
On one side were arrayed the Congress members headed by their leader, Mr. j. M. 
Sen Gupta, with Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, and Dr. B. C. Roy, Deputy Leader, 
at his side. They were cheered as they took their oath. On the other side was 
the European group with the co-operating Muslim group behind Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, with the newly formed Tenants’ party occupied the right wing. 

On the 3rd JULY the Raja of Santosh was re-elected President of the 
Council for the second term. His election was uncontested, the two other candi¬ 
dates Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Roy and Maulvi Abdul Karim having withdrawn. 

SIR STANLEY JACKSON’S ADDRESS. 

His Excellency the Governor Sir Stanley Jackson then addressed the newly 
elected Council. 7 

His Execellency said that the Council which met for the fist time to-day was 
the fourth which had been elected in Bengal under the Reforms Act of 1919. 
One could not say whether there would be a fifth Council elected under similar 
conditions, but in view of the fact that the future constitution of India was to be 
considered by Parliament in the immediate future, in the light of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Simon Commission which had lately visited this country, and 
provided this Council ran its normal course, it was possible that the next Council 
might be elected under new conditions. His Excellency earnestly hoped that the 
new conditions which might arise as a result of the decision of Parliament would be 
such as to establish a feeling of good-will, and that all the parties in Bengal would 
be ready and eager to shoulder Ministerial responsibility. 

Explaning the circumstances in which he had dissolved the former Council and 
in which the Government might again be forced to carry on the administration of 
the Transferred subjects, His Excellency said that the course of ministries in 
Ben 0 al had never run very smoothly. When he (the Governor ) arrived in Bengal 
in March 1927, Ministers were functioning, but in March 1929 a Ministry, which 
lasted for nearly 18 months fell. After the defeat of the Ministry provision of 
salaries of Ministers was voted by a majority. After a continuous attempt to find 
Ministers, he was forced to the conclusion that any person he could select to carry 
responsibility would not command sufficient support to assure stability, and it 
seemed clear to him that his only .alternative, under these conditions, was to 
dissolve the Council, and order an appeal to the constituencies. It was open 
to him to continue to administer the Transferred Departments under the provisions 
of the Government of India Act and cease to endeavour to find Ministers from 
amongst the elected members of this Council. But he was convinced that, in the 
general interest of the administration of the province, the Transferred depait- 
ments should be administered through Ministers directly responsible to this Council 
and that every effort should be made to that end before resorting to that alternative, 
'i lie Governor said that he was forced to the conclusion that further efforts to attain 
this object in the late Council, composed as it was, were useless. But the possibi¬ 
lity of a new Council being more favourably disposed towards a ministry could not 
be disregarded. Considering all the circumstances, it appeared to him that a 
situation arose which justified his exercising his prerogative to dissolve the Council 
and pursue his endeavours in a new one. 

The Governor continuing declared that he had no doubt that the new 
Council, like its predecessor, would favour the appointment of Ministers, although 
he felt, it would be unwise to make any appointment until he had some definite 
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__ fdion that the persons appointed might feel sure of adequate support. In 
"accordance with the constitutional practice he approached the leader of that 
party which, as a result of the election, possessed" the largest and most united 
number of elected members cf this Council. His Excellency feared that this 
party was in opposition generally to the appointment of Ministers, and if it was 
successful m preventing such an appointment the Government must be carried on 
and all departments would have to be administered by the Government with 
his Executive Council, a proceeding which he did not desire. On the other hand, 
he was not without hope that an indication would be forthcoming in the near 
future that a majority of this Council favoured the course of the appointment 
of Ministers responsible to the Council for the Transferred departments, and that 
the required support would be assured. 

His Excellency concluded : “I trust this Council will take full advantage of 
its opportunities and by promoting useful, practical and well considered legis¬ 
lation, with a single eye to the general interest of all communities, will be able 
to improve the general welfare of the Presidency.” 

After the Governor’s speech Mr. Reazur Rahman was elected Deputy Prcsi- 
dent. The Council was then prorogued. 


SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

The next meeting of the Council commenced on the j/h AUGUST when 
Sir P. C. Mitter moved for the grant of Rs. 50,000 to the Calcutta Nurses 
Institute. In moving for the grant Sir Provash said that the institution was in great 
financial difficulty, and unless provision was made, the Calcutta Medical College 
would suffer. He observed that already sorpe nurses who were on probation had 
left. v The motion was carried. 

The Council also granted Rs. 30,498 on the motion of Sir A. K. Ghaznavi for 
the fippointment of additional auditors of co-operative societies and Rs. 84,36;* for 
the Barisal Medical School. Tne Council granted Rs. 50,000 to the Jativa 
Ayurbijnan Parishad, Calcutta. 


children’s act amendment 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. N. Moberly, Home Member, introduced the Dill 
to amend the Bengal Children’s Act of 1922 with a view to establish Central Courts 
lor trial of offences thereunder. The Bill was considered and passed without 
opposition. 


THE RURAL PRIMARY EDUCATION BILL 

-... M. C. Me Alpin, Finance Member, introduced the Primary Education 
Bill, which was being considered, when the Council adjourned. 

On the 6 th AUGUST\ after three hours’ discussion, the Bengal Rural Primary 
Education Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting of about membcis 
with instruction to the Committee to submit its report in November. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, leader of the Swaraj Party, criticising the Piinury 
Education Bill, appealed to Mr. Mc-Alpin to withdraw the measure in view of 
the fact that it would not get the support of the House. He requested him to 
reintroduce the Bill after its scope has expanded so that the Bill would be 
applicable both to rural and urban areas. He urged that the power of controlling th<* 
policy of education should be entrusted to the representatives of the people* 

The Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Stapleton, said that the masses wc; c 
desirous of having primary education in the province and ready to pay taxes on that 
account. Mr. Jenkins, Special Education Officer, asked the House e the: to 1 eject or 
accept the Bill as its reference back to the Select Committee meant die shirking 
of the fundamental principle of the Bill. The amendment of Mi. N R. Sarkar 
for reference to a Select Committee was carried by 74 votes to 38 The Council then 
adjourned. 

NON-OFFICIAL BILLS. 

On the yth AUGUST two non-official bills, one amending the tiw re/a/4ng 
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University and the other the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
AhmH r^LT in n <)d ^ edb >' Dr - p - N - Bannerjee and Maulvt Samsuddin 
ta ? y 'i ? r ‘ Banner i ee ’ s Bil1 " as introduced in the last Council 

rhUnnT 8 n dissolution It lapsed. The latter wanted to separate Cossipore 

rnnSitntof a " d - . Ga I r . < * en Reach area from the Calcutta Corporation and re- 
constitute two municipalities as they existed before amalgammation. 

* e Government did not oppose either of the bills at the introduction. The 
bills were allowed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

MILITARY TRAINING TO COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


Mr. B. K. Bose then moved a resolution recommending to Government to urge 
me necessity for promulgating rules and regulations making it compulsory in all 
schools for boys to take lessons of physical training and military drill and in all 
colleges for students to receive military training. The resolution was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned. 

On the 8 th AUGUST the Government sustained a heavy defeat on the 
question of giving military training to college students. The resolution, which 
was sponsored by the Congress Party, was carried by a verv large majority 
of 35 votes. The Government could gather only 33 votes on its side against the 
68 votes cast in favour of the proposal. There was an attempt to cloud the 
issue by raising the cry that to talk of military training was futile while dis¬ 
armament was in the air. Mr. Ormond, a European non-official, tried to water 
down the resolution by moving an amendment seeking to make military training 
voluntary. But the Council refused to be persuaded out of its determination 
and rejected the amendment by a significant majority of 44 votes The Finance 
Member made a very unconvincing speech declaring that the Government would 
accept the motion, if somebody could evolve a scheme committing the Govern¬ 
ment to no expense. / 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee, quoting Mr. Stapleton, Director of Public 
Instruction, that Bengal would not lose anything if the Calcutta University was 
shut down for a number of years and they had military training in the meantime 
demanded a declaration of the Government’s policy. He asked the Government 
to be frank and say. if they thought so, that they did not want to satisfy the 
aspirations of the youths of Bengal. J 


BANKURA DISTRICT BOARD. 

On the gth AUGUST\ a Swarajist resolution, recommending to the 
<iovernment immediately to remove the appointed Chairman of the District Board, 
Bankuva, and restore to the people the right of electing their own Chairman, was 
lost by 51 votes against 61. 

Sir P. C. Mitter, replying to the debate, asked whether the District Board 
was not bound to perform its statutory duty, and whether a Chairman was or was 
not equally bound to perform his statutory duties. 

Mr. Gurner, Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, said that the 
e\** Chairman of the Board actually and personally led a campaign against the 
1 ;mon Board Movement, and so Government found that it was not compatible with 
Hr, statutory function to sanction his election as Chairman of the District Board. 

CALCUTTA JUTE MILL STRIKE. 

Dr. B. C. Roy (Swarajist Deputy Leader) then moved an adjournment 
motion 10 discuss the strike situation m the Calcutta Jute Mill areas. He said 
that the strike presemed a magnitude indicated by the dash between employers 
and employees. He thought that the Council should intervene, and secure 
peace between the two because move than two lakhs o i people were involved in the 
strike. The Government should insist on the demands of these people boin u 
properly considered. He alleged that Government officers had taken a personal 
interest in the matter, siding with the capitalists. Such undue interference on 
the part of Government officers would only add to the strength of the Labour 
Union, which was becoming a power in the country, 

Mr. McAlpin, explaining the position of the Government, said that the 
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situation was complicated. He gave an account of the salient features of the 
development of the trouble. The Government were informed that the mill 
authorities were willing to take all the men back, provided they were willing to 
work at the ordinary standard. The mill-owners were prepared to discuss the 
grievances if these were forwarded to them by the workers. The Government 
were anxiously watching the situation, and they hoped that nothing would be said 
in the debate which would prejudice the prospect of peace, the object and aim of 


all the members. . , . , , , f , . , , 

Mr. Subash Ch. Bose said that the demand of the workers was very modest. It 
that was not conceded, a time would come when they would not be satisfied with 
the present demand. What they demanded was a decent living wages. In a strike 

like the present one, the Government could easily intervene and take action under 

the Trades Dispute Act. , , . . . 

After several other members had spoken the adjournment motion was carried 

without a division. The Council was then prorogued . 


Revival of Bengal Ministry 


On the 15th DECEMBER 1929 an official announcement proclaimed the 
revival (for the fifth time after it had 'been suspended four times ) of dyarchy in 
Bengal. The Ministers appointed were (1.) Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy, 
(2.) Khan Bahadur G. M. Faroqui and (3.) Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin. 

On their assumption of charge on the next day His Excellency the Governor 
allotted the business of the Transferred Departments as follows :— 

r The Hon’ble Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy—Local Self-Government and 
Excise. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kazi Golam Mohiuddin Faroqui -Agri¬ 
culture and Industries (excluding Excise ) and Public .Works. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, C. I. E—Education (excluding 
European education ) and Registration. 

In this connection it would be interesting to read a review of the hazardous 
course that the Ministry was forced to follow by circumstances in Bengal 
since the first Council after the introduction of the Reforms. 


The first batch of Ministers appointed under the Reforms in 1921 after the 
general election, were Sir Surendranath Banerjea, Sir 1 *. C. Mitter ( t ten . \. ) 
and Nawab Ali Chowdhury. The first Ministers were able to command support ot 
the Bengal Legislative Council and the result of this unmteirupcd working o 
dyarchy was the enactment of the Calcutta Municipal Bill By Sir Surendra a 
Banerjea. 

lection and the late Mr. C. R. 

ty 

object of which was to wreck the Council trom inside. lne .qqw.i t<> 
the country was in favour of Mr. Das, who was able to return members ot ms pa; ty 
in large numbers from the general non-Mahomedan f 1 

Ministerial party fared very badly ai the poll. S11 Suiendrana h - , * 

• r * * Mr. Das was able to enter into a \s m a 

nd' so was iblv to command the 
entering the Council was to 


At the end of 1923, there was again a general - , 

Das broke away from the orthodox school of Non-co-operation and formed a p. 1 
the avowed object of which was to wreck the Council from inside. Tlie appen t 


defeated in his own constituency, 
number of Muslim members of the Council 
largest single group of members whose only object in 

wreck dyarchy. r , . , 

. P/Mirtrii ed in fun11a t V 19* 3 » and Loid 

The three Ministers of the first . r - g - u ; c r :n i amcnt:nv 

Lytton summoned Mr. Das to fo '; t . > informed 11 is Ex.Vhmv that 
procedure. Mr. Das, with the consent.ohi* parl>„ 0!1 „ cJ M ,; s . N . 

he vvas unable to form a Ministry, M p sir) A?K. Ghurn »vi as Minis 
Mallick, Mr. A. K. "° tafte , his appointment un elc 

They all took office ■on Jai 4 - 9 J; . 1 . N MaUicki , v H lth the result that his 

SSSS ;S lb. bye election .to. Mlo.rt Me. Mellick MM 
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by a member of Mr. Das^ party. Mr. Mallick resigned in February 20, 1924. 

1 lie other two Mahomedan Ministers however were there. At the budget session 
ot *924, when the grant of salaries for Ministers came before the 
Council for sanction, the house rejected the amount. As there appeared 
to be some confusion of issue, the Governor retained the services of the 
Ministers for sometime. The grant of salary again came up before the Council in 
the month of August 1924, but was again rejected. The Ministers resigned, and 
the transferred subjects, for the first time, were taken by the Governor from 
September I, 1924 to June 13, 1925, with an interval of a fortnight in March. 

Ministers were again appointed in March 1925 after the adoption of a resolu¬ 
tion that provision for Ministers be made in the ensuing year. Nawab Nawab Ali 
Chov.dhury and Raja Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury of Santosh were appointed 
Ministers. But after a fortnight, the Council reversed its previous decision, and 
rejected the demand for the Ministers’ salaries. After this, for the first time the 
Secretary of State revoked Diarchy, and suspended the transferred subjects from 
June 13, 1925 to January 21, 1927. 

The third Council met in January 1927. Suspension expired on 22nd and 
from that date Sir Abdur Rahim was appointed a Minister on the condition that he 
would have to find out a Hindu colleague to work with him. As Sir Abdur was 
unable to find out a Hindu colleague, he resigned on January 26. The late Mr 
B. Chakravarti and Sir A. I<. Ghuznavi were then appointed Ministers. A motion of 
‘no-confidence” in them was adopted by the house and they resigned. The 
administration was taken over temporarily by the Governor. 

Again in the month of October, 1927, Sir P. C. Mitter and Nawab Mu 
sharaff Hussain were appointed Ministers. After the.elevation of Sir P. t. Mitter 
to the Executive Membership, the Raja of Nashipup^vas appointed Minister in the 
place of Sir. P. C. Mitter. There was an onslaught again, and the ministers could 
not stand the opposition and resigned. u 

Though it is a fact that since 1925 no Minister has held office for lonver 
than seven months, at no time has the Council been dissolved to get the verdict of 
the country on the issue of Ministry, except on the last occasion. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 

The Nainital session of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nainital 
on the 24th JUME rg2g t under the presidency of Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram. 
Swarajists were absent, otherwise the attendance was good. 

FORMATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

After some formal business had been transacted, Syed Tufail Ahmad 
moved a recoiution recommending the appointment of a committee with 
th r : Education Minister ns Chairman, consisting of twelve members representin'^ 
various interests to draw a practical progress for bringing literacy in these 
provinces to the All-India level within ten years. The mover quoted the followin'* 
literacy figures . Burmah 22 per cent ; Coorg 12.6 ; Delhi 10. 7 ; Ajmer 10* 
Bengal 9. 1 ; Madras 8.6 ; Bombay 8.3 ; Assam 6.2 ; N. W. F. P. 4.7 • Uehir 
4-5 . C.‘. I\ 4.1 ; Punjab 3.8 ; U. P. 3 - 7 - The All-India average in 1921 Was 7 1 
percent of the population. The debate on the resolution was proceeding when the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

Go the. JUNE Pandit Iqbalnarain Gurtu moved an amendment to the 
•fi'ort that the propo 3 ed committee should draw up a programme to take ali boys 
and girls literate in tbcsepfovinces within a fixed period. ~ y 

Mr. V. N. Mehta, Education Secretary, did not approve of the appointment 
ot a new committee on tire ground that it watild not serve any purpose but Raja 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 



Bahadur Kushalp&l Singh, Education Minister, speaking - agreed to the appointment 
of a committee. The resolution as amended by Pt. Gurtu was adopted 
NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Rao Krishnapal Singh moved a resolution urging the formation of a Central 
Agriculture Association with branches in every district to popularise modern 
methods of cultivation and improve cattle breeding to consolidate small holdings. 

Maharaj Kumar Mahijit Singh, Agriculture Minister, opposed the resolution 
pointing out that the Association was unnecessary because the departments of Agri¬ 
culture and Co-operative credit were doing work embodied in the resolution. 
The resolution was pressed and adopted. 

Babu Jiaram Saxena, next moved a resolution recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment to set apart rupees ten thousand annually for temperace propaganda aud to 
appoint a non-official committee to draw a scheme for such propaganda. 

The resolution was yet under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

On the 26th JU\E Maharaj Kumar Mahijit Singh, replying to the motion, 
undertook to spend Rs 1000 annually in the distribution of printed pamphlets 
on evils of drink but he was no prepared to appoint a Committee. 

Another important resolution moved by Mr. Ahmad Shah recommended 
that there should be at least one Anglo-vernacular middle school for girls 
at each district headquarter. As usual the subject of girls’ education received 
a sympathetic and hearty support from all sections of the House including 
the Government. It was pointed out that only Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools existed in 48 districts of the United Provinces out of which 2 7 were run by 
Christian Missions. Only a little more than a lakh out of 28 lakhs girls of 
school-going age were now attending the schools. The resolution was opposed by 
the Solitary Nationalist member Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar, who created a good 
deal of mirth by saying that English education would turn Indian girls into 
Mem Sahibs.’ 


The Minister assured the Council that as funds became available Government 
would be ready to open English middle schools for girls in every district. 

b! r G eorge Lambert, Finance Member, opposed . another resolution moved by 
Mi. Bedar to appoint a Committee with a non-official majority to investigate into 
the grievances oj low-paid Government servants on the ground that funds were not 
available. Government, he said, had already sustained a loss of 60 lakhs in 
u ugation revenue and the revenue under other heads was ‘also likely to go down 
in sympathy. The resolution was, however, carried. 

, I he next resolution about the suspension of land revteniu* rates waa regaidcd 
by the landlord members of the Council as of vital importance but unfortunately 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain in whose name it stood was absent wh.cn the 
President called on him. 

th £^ e . l , a s ^ 0rt tinie Khan Bahadur Hidayat Hussain came back and apologised to 
e 1 resident and the Council for his absence and prayed that he be allowed 
to move his resolution, alter the disposal of other non-official business. With 
he concurrence of the house the Piesident agreed to grant his request. 

1 he Council then adjourned. 


appointment of sub-registrars. 

On the 2jthjUNRy by a majority of 55 against 17 votes, the Conn 
the resolution of Pandit Nanak Chand urging the abolition of the system of diie« 1 
nomination of sub-registers by the Hon’bie Nawab Mahomed Vusuf, MmisteHn 
Charge of the Registration porifolio. 

.Mr. C. V’. Chintamam, supporting the resolution, said that it wn most un¬ 
desirable that a Minister should retain in his 
witness who appeared before the Refoiins 
positively against it. 

Thr*#* At.iwUm, niembers who spoke opposed 
ins of competitive examinatior 
s, and particularly to the Regi 
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opposed the resolution, and maintained that he had never abused his power of 
patronage, and that the total number of Muslims in the Registration Department 
was not more than one-third. 


<SL 


exemption from property tax 

Another resolution, which the Council rejected without a division, was the one 
that recommended that towns and notified areas be exempt d from taxon 
circumstances and property levied by District Boards. 


On the 28th JUNE both official a?id non-official business were transacted* 
Two resolutions vitally concerning the landed arristocracy in the province 
were carried without a division. The first one moved by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Fashiuddin wanted the Government to bring up a bill deleting the 
section in the Land Revenue Act, 1901 regarding the arrest of revenue defaulters by 
means of a warrant. Sir George Lambert, Finance Member, said that the oposition 
to this section was based on mere sentiment. As a matter of fact, seven out of 
every ten thousand Zemindars had been arrested and retained for being defaulters. 
This showed that Government used this powerful weapon in their hands very spar¬ 
ingly and he was afraid its withdrawal would greatly weaken the Government 
machinery for levenue collection. The Finance Member, however, agreed to issue 
execution order for direction of attachment eschewing arrest as far as possible. 

Zamindar members expressed the view that the section was humiliating 
embarrassing and often brought them into disgrace. This resolution had been 
carried for a second time in the reformed legislature. 

The second resolution as amended wanted that the Government should remit or 
suspend local cesses in proportion to the remission/ or suspension of land revenue 
in times of agricultural distress, provided the District Board concerned 
agreed to it. 

The Council next passed into law the Pargana of Kashwar Raja (Amendment) 
Bill and the Alienation of Land (amendment) Bill in Bundelkhand. 

Nawab Mohd. Yusuf, Minister, Local Self-Government, then introduced two Bills 
to amend the District Boards Act and the Municipalities Act and they were 
referred to a Select Committee. These two bills sought to amend certain sections 
whose interpretation had so far been a matter of doubt. The Minister also introduced 
the Vaccination Rill whose object was to make vaccination compulsory in all parts 
of the province and to modernise the procedure. The bill was referred to a select 
committee. 

On the motion of Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, the Council also agreed 
to icfer to a select committee the bill amending the Agra Pre-emption Act 

governor's address. 

On the 2Qih JUNE H. E, Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Governor addressed the 
Council after which it was prorogued. After referring to the political and 
1 cligious history of the provinces, Sir Malcolm observed that the country had entered 
dvjiuitely and irrevocably on the path of the development of Responsible Govern¬ 
ment Unoigh representative institutions. It was hardly open to doubt that theie 
.dio'iid be, on all sides, a genuine and sincere desire to widen the authority of the 
legislatures. If there were those who, in the past, felt a hesitation about this 
process, their doubts, once based somewhat wide on general grounds, had now 
narrowed down to a desire tor assman c on Gvo points, namely, the protection 
of the interests of the minorities and the nafegurdmg of order. The genuine 
desire for assurance on such points might not necessarily be an exhibition of 
unreason or a proof of blind prejudice against the extension of the authority of the 
leg.statures. 

Many were apt to judge over much of (he legislature in its relation to the 
Government and administration, and neglect its function as the focus and guide 
of public opinion. The existence of the legislature had led to the : oread of political 
conM.iou'iness which, if by no means universal, was nevertheless expanding. One 
1 e't that the position occupied by the legislature would correctly be enhanced if 
thme wus a general effort on the parts of the member.s to keep their constituencies 
>» * lone touch with the problems with which the legislature luid to deal. 
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TREATMENT OF MEERUT PRISONERS 




^Proceeding His Excellency referred, in detail, to the work of the various 
transferred departments in the United Provinces and highly commended their 
activities. Primary education had a great leeway to make to achieve material 
success. The problem was one in which all the parties in the legislature were 
keenly interested. It might be that the council would find difficulties/but it could 
only be solved if the people at large were prepared to make sacrifice in the 
direction of fresh taxation. Such a sacrifice would be worth making and would 
assuredly meet with its reward. 

Concluding, the Governor referred to the Department of Local Self- 
Government. The activities controlled by the local bodies which had increased 
widely in scope, absorbed a large share of the general expenditure. Previously, 
local bodies were regarded mainly as useful training ground for self-government, 
but now almost every addition which was now made to the general services affecting 
the welfare and health of the people involved the enlargement of the scope of the 
work of the local bodies. It was therefore to everyone’s interest to see that these 
bodies were business-like in their working, prompt and consistent in executive 
action, and above all, free from partisan or personal considerations in their 
administration. 

AUTUMN SESSION—21st OCTOBER 1929 


TREATMENT OF MEERUT PRISONERS 

The autumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 21st 
OCTOBER 1929 with Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram in the chair. 

The Home Member was heckled for several minutes on the question of hand¬ 
cuffing of some of the Meerut under-trials at the time of their transfer from Dehra 
Dun to Meerut in May last. 

Chowdhury VIJAIPAL SINGH, against whose name the first series of questions 
stood, alleged, among other things that Colonel Cook, Superintendent, Debra Dun 
Jail, spoke insultingly to Saukat Usmani, that Chowdhury Dharamvir Singh. M. L. 
C.. although ill with fever and was fasting for three days, was made to 
undergo the long journey from Dehra Dun to Meerut on the 17th May, 19 - 9 * 
and that although he protested against it he was hand-cuffed before being seat out 
on the journey. 

Chowdhury Vijaipal Singh also asked if it was a fact that Jhabwalla, another 
under-trial, had not even been discharged from the hospital on the 17th May when 
he was removed in hand-cuffs, from Dehra Dun to Meerut ; that Muzaff.ir Ahmed, 
a tuberculosis patient, and S. V. Ghatc, who were under -medical treatment 
on the 17th May, were similarly removed in hand-cuffs and made to walk all the 
distance from Dehra Dun Jail to the railway station, and that the only persons 
who were not sent hand-cu(Ted were Messrs. Bradley, Spratt and Dr. Mukhei ice. 

The HOME member, replying, refuted the allegation that Colonel Cook had 
spoken insultingly to Usmani. He also denied that Dharamvir Singh, M. I... C., 
was either ill or fasting on the 17th May adding that neither was Jhabwalla in 
hospital on that day not were Muzaffar Ahmed and Ghatc under medical tic.itmeiu. 
He admitted that the under-trials walked on foot from the jail to the railway station, 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile, it was also a fact that prisoners u ;ie all 
brought to Meerut in hand-cuffs excepting Bradley, Spratt and Mukhei joe w ho 
were not hand-cutfed because through inadvertence hand-culfs which could fit their 
wrists were not provided for. 

PROPOSAL TO AMEND STANDING ORDERS 

The Council next proceeded to discuss amendments to certain standing 
orders regulating the transaction of Council business. 

Bandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu sought to amend the landing order gove.mng 
limitations on debates. It laid down that a member, while speaking, must not 
reflect upon the conduct of the* Governor-General, or any Governor or any court 
of justice. The Pandit moved to add the following explanation to this standing 
order : “A member shall not, by reason only of his discussing any Particular 
act of the Governor of the United Provinces which affects the p<>li< y 01 auministniw 
tion of any particular department, be deemed to reflect upon the . onduet of the 
Governor." 
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• . J qbal Na , rain Gurt >-> said that the existing standing order was so 

thus handfcaDned n m in the , Council of any act of the Governor was 

^ n ^ PP d • L h , dlsch r 8 e of >ts normal functions. Such a practice was 
not in consonance w.th the practice obtaining in the Dominions. P 

.l'^t ;t° med , lsma '' a Sieed generally with the Pandit’s views, but 

h h oned tVlt TnH;'> aS I10 V g00d amendin K the standing order at present. It was 
hoped that India s constitution would be radically changed in the near future, and 

, 2 the T f cial P owe ‘ s at present enjoyed by the Governors would greatly 
be curtailed. The proposed amendment was therefore untimely, he declared. 

oir George Lambert, Finance Member, opposing the amendment pointed out 
that even under the existing rules, all Governor’s actions were not immune from 
criticism, \\ hatever was done by the Governor-in-Council or by the Governor 
acting with his Ministers was subject to discussion in the Council, because there 
was some one or other responsible to defend such acts of the Governor It was 
a different proposition when it came to an act of the Governor in his capacity as 
representative of the Crown, invested with special powers for the proper discharge 
of his duties. I here was no one in the Council who could answer on his behalf 
criticisms of such acts. Things might be said which would create wrong impres¬ 
sions, because the various statements right or wrong would never °be fullv 
answered. Such a procedure would neither be fair nor sportsman-like There 
were certain sections in the Government of India Act which imposed on the 
Governor, as Governor,certain obligations from which he could not escape 7-Ie 
had emergency powers to authorise expenditure or veto bills. He had nmvelc 

int ^ nd ^i,° b ? e 3 ™ ed , for ‘ h e protection of minorities. The constitution 
undoubtedly intended that the Governor should be protected in the exercise of snrh 
emergency powers. If the Governor’s acts under suchyspccial powers were sublet 
to the Counci’s criticism, it would be impossible f6r him to exercise them faiHv 
and impartially. rainy 

Mr. Chintamani, supporting the amendment, said that it could never he 
seriously contended that acts done by the Governor as distinguished from 
the Governor-m-Council or the Governor acting with his Ministers were done by Mm 
m “ 1C ^elusion of his study and for reasons with which his colleagues were utterly 
unacquainted If it were so, then Indians were living under a Government S 

the 0 ;were Cr ^ y deSP ° tiC the m0St ho P e,ess agiktor eve?though! 
rejec?ed e by a srvotefiMns? S 2 t n Pand '* GurtU ’ S amend ment was put to vote and 


MUNICIPALITIES ACT AMENDMENT DILL 

rffr;?iVn e 22nd A 0CT l 0BEJ ? . the Council considered and passed two non- 
of!ical bills amending the existing Municipalities Act. A third bill to amend 
the District Boards Act 1922 was under consideration when the Council adjourned 
The object of the first bill was to tegulate the system of nomination to 
Mur,. v pal Boards by the Local Government. The amending bill further aimed 
NI ! T!i a r y -power of the fJovernment to nominate the Chairman of the 
n ICipa y ' ,^ nder ‘l> e ex,st "\tf Ac ‘> Government nominates two 
members to all municipalities. The amendment proposed stated that of the two 


members nominated one should belong 


should represent some special interest remain 

elections. 

1r. Hafu Hi day at Hossain moved that 


r- -r -- “ in,iv vn. we ktvu 

the depressed c lasses, and i)ie r other 
mg unrepiesentcd after the general 


the word “Depressed”, the word “backward' 5 should also be added laU ’ C a ^ un » 

Ths motion was objected to by several Hindus on the ground that backward 
classes might include every person. uacicwara 

l he amendment to the Bill was pressed to a division and was reip< hx, . 
against 40, the entire official bloc voting for it. ^ ~ 

The next clause of the amending bill was for safeguarding the section in the 
eating Act which empowered the Government to nominate the chairman of a 
municipality. The present section was operative only tn the case of the Naini Tal 
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. funicipality, where the District Magistrate was the ex-officio chairman, all the 
other 84 municipalities in the province having elected non-official chairmen. 

The hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, and the Secretary to the Local-Self 
government Department opposed the clause on the ground that Naim Tal’s case 
was unique by reason of its being the summer headquarters of the Government. 

By 51 votes to 32, the Government won their point, the amending clause being 
thrown out. 

The object of the other amendments to the District Municipalities Act related 
to certain disqualifications of electors. At present any person sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term exceeding six months cannot be enrolled as an elector. 
The amending bill which was passed raised the imprisonment limit from six 
months to one year. 

DISTRICT BOARDS ACT AMENDING BILL 


On the 23rd OCTOBER the Council resumed discussion of the Swarajist 
member, Babu Umashankar’s Bill to amend the United Provinces District Boards 
Act of 1922. 

The principal objects of the amending bill were to remove cerain defects in the 
working of the existing Act, to widen the franchise and to provide for the removal 
of the chairman who did not enjoy the confidence of the majority of the member of 
the board. 

The Select Committee, to which the Bill was referred, had deleted the clause 
extending the franchise, but to-day several amendments were adopted, in spite of 
Government opposition which would nearly double the existing franchise. 

At present persons paying a land revenue of Rs. 25 or over, a rent of 
Hs 50 or over, or having a matriculation certificate are enrolled as District Board 
electors. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Merhotra moved an amendment urging that 
the electoral qualification should be the payment of land revenue of Rs. 15 01 
more, or a rent of Rs. 30 or more. 

The Hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, opposed the amendment on the ground 
that the District Boards Act was passed only in 1922. It was too early to revise 
and lower the franchise. The amendment found strong support among the 
Swarajists and Nationalists and was carried by 43 votes against 39. 

Mr. Hidayet Hussain moved another amendment lowering the educational 
qualification from the holding of Matriculation to Upper Primary certificates. 

} This amendment was also opposed by the Minister but was adopted. 

By 43 votes against 39 the Council adopted another amendment to the effect 
that only persons convicted of offences involving moral turpitude should be 
disenfranchised and not all ex-convicts. 

A vital clause of the amending bill provided that if a Board, bv a majority 
of not less than one half of its members, adopteef a resolution calling upon a 
chairman to resign, such a chairman must resign within three days of the adoption 
of the resolution. The Government opposed the inclusion in the bill of this clause, 
but by 53 votes against 30, the Council pressed its adoption. 

Mr. Meihotra next moved an amendment deleting the section in the existing 
Act which empowered District Magistrates to exercise control ovei district boaui:. 
and their funas in cases of emergency. The Hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, 
opposed it, and it was rejected without a division. 

MINOR GIRLS* PROTECTION BI1 1. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, then presented the Select 
Committee’s Report on the Minor Girls* Protection Bill. The object o! the Bill 
was to check the prevailing practice of selling, buying and bunging up inmm 
girls for immoral purposes 

The Bill, which was limited in character and designed to meet the evil only 
paitiall), contained four clauses, and conferred on the Government powoi to declare 
a community, class or group of persons to he a “restricted f the Government 

had reason to believe that such a group 01 class was in the habit of devoting fits fj, ( s 
to prostitution. 

The Bill was considered clause by clause alter which the House adjourned nil 
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Girls’Protect!™ Bnf ° CT0DER ' when ‘he Council passed into law the Minor 


T L P °V DH . c HIEF-COURT amending bill 

Chief CourtsA?? " tR? was ®? ou ] vi Fashiuddin’s Bill amending the Oudh 
Di=tr ; rt ludffes Snhn h ^'! contained a solitary clause which empowered the 
Ministerial stiff’lln rin ^ ‘.l Judges t and the Munsiffs to dismiss and suspend the 
The amendment nrn!li ^ ^ P umsh . m ? nt was meted 0 «‘ by the Chief Court alone. 
tU rnmriu» ,r p jl ed .! 0 ', day restriction of such powers to District Judges only, 
was shelved egatlved both the on 8 inal clauses and to-day’s amendment. The Bill 


U. P. JAILS COMMITTEE REPORT 

on the Ia?k nC1 r e ' aSS -? t mbled D 0n the 2 S l h OCTOBER and commenced discussion 
the Nawah of rtZ m Re P or ‘ "*'<* continued till the next-day when 
non offrini b ® f ^ hat ‘ an (Home Member) winding up the debate, thanked the 

reDorfand^ ^ lh ® nlanner . ln ' vhich lhe >’ ' ad received the Committee’s 

report and assured the House that the Governor-in-Council would take into 

the 1 ^dWeren?lne-fke geStl A n / 0rt i ie lmprovemcnt of jail administration made by 
the different speakers. As for the treatment of undertrial prisoners he said the 

matter was already receiving the close attention of the Government 

_ PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
iiie Council then proceeded to discuss the Public Account*; - 

Report on the accounts for the year 1026-27 There wm a “ S 

regarding the attitude of the Finance Department’^toLrds t 4 e^i > EventtnUy 

Hous°e - ng m ° tl0n V Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu was adopted by the 

_ U T, h ^ G’ouncil is of jopinion that according to Rule 34. the U P I pcrichfiim 

oA^Crfin 6 ! ih u l U K Hc Acco H nt . s Committee is required to bring ’to ihe° notice 
fu*5*'°_ un ~' . al11 atich appropriations which increase the expenditure on an item 

nlife Counciland h '^ bas bcen f s Pc cia "y reduced by a token or substantive vo™e 
in Ul “ ( - ounc ' l > ^d that any practice or convention contrary to it is not premissible ’’ 

P,ed " d ““ 5S eran " "“ d - Tte Vouncil ,t„ 


DECEMBER SESSlON-i2th DECEMBER 1929. 
training for national defence. 

/ v h I).r am/w/f/> Hecemher session commenced at Lucknow on the 
i.ihDhCLMRLh when a series of questions were addressed regarding the 
health of the Kakori prisoners. Babu Sampurnanand ( Swarajist) then moved 

That this Council lecommends to the Government to appoint a committee of 
of to be elected by this Council to suggest measures to be 
f f‘ cd j? 5 ' the ^ 0 vemment whereby able-bodied citizens of suitable age, both stu- 
deience " ’ may be imbued wlth Public spirit and be made fit for national 

_ ... 1 be mover explained that by public spirit he meant that state of mind that would 
-i.i.LC'e ull’ng to lay down one s life if necessary for the public good, and that 

m he'inir^ ™ ° nC subordinate one’s personal interests 

10 the Merest* of the nation, buch public spirit, the mover proceeded to “ay was 

.Ts^^'br S"* ' nA \l*1 a Z ° ncstock argument against the achievement 
ot bu a raj b> India was that Indians were unfit to defend the counry it was 

an wony ol fate that the men who lay the greatest stress on this argument were 

Fther 'n‘\r O hr/| 0 g,Vin n Ind,ans al ?Jf opportunity to receive military training 
either in schools or colleges or outside. r ® 

When Hindus and Moslems held sway over India the chivalry, couraan <. n H 
piurioiibiij 01 Indians were everywhere in evidence and they were now \ 

Ins lory. TUii ever since the advent of Briatish rule all these qualities apneued to 
have evaporated and Indians as a race had become thoroughly ddffi T 
BiMbh ftilers of India must get rid of their distrust of the people of India and 
pcrmii he lattci to grow into proper men and able citizens. Steps should be taken 
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Jedmclude some kind of compulsory physical exercise and military training in the 
school and college curriculum. Nothing was better suited to inculcate a spirit of 
discipline and promote character among students than compulsory military 
t raining. 

Mr. mukandi lal moved several minor amendments and emphasized that the 
primary duty of the Government was to educate boys in a manner that they might 
grow into proper citizens capable of doing good and fit to defend their hearths and 
homes. Government not only did nothing to promote the growth of public spirit 
among the students, but, on the contrary, tried to retard it by setting the police to 
watch the movements of patriotic young men. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, supporting the resolution, sttongly 
advocated an increase in the number of the University Training Corps. 

The resolution, as amended by Mr. Mukandi Lal, was put and adopted, the 
Government not challenging a division. 

ELECTION OF VILLAGE PANCHAYATS > 1 

On the 13th DECEMBER the Council was given to the discussion 
on the resolution moved by Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu recommending 
that the village Panchyets of the province should be constituted on elective basis 
and endowed with powers of taxation. Pt. Gurtu said that in olden days the village 
Panchayets were institutions on which the entire fabric of the country's Government 
was based. The system gradually disappeared because of the policy of extreme 
centralization introduced by India's British rulers. The principle adopted by the 
latter was devolution of authority from the top to the bottom. That this principle was 
wrong was pointed out by the Decentralization Commission of 1909 since when the 
Government of India and also the local Governments have been taking some interest 
in .village panchayets The striking defect of the Panchayct Act ; n the United 
Provinces was that whereas in Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the Punjab the 
Panchayets were elected, in the U. P. they were selected and appointed. Further, 
although the Act was passed in 1920, in nine years there were only 4000 Pancha¬ 
yets for one lakh of villages in the province. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for local Self-Government, opposed the resolution on 
the ground that as the Panchayets are being entrusted with Judicical functions they 
should not be constituted on elective basis. 

The resolution after prolonged debate was defeated by fifty votes against 
thirty. 


USE OF KHAPDAR BY GOVERNMENT 

On the 14th DECEMBER the Council met amidst unusal excitement as certain 
very interesting resolutions concerning the use of khaddar by Government depart 
ments and the pica for the release of political prisoners at once stood up on the 
agenda paper. 

The motion recommending to the Government to use khaddar as far as 
practicable in all Government depaitments and institutions which stood in the name 
of Mr. Ganesh Sankar Vidyarthi was taken up by Mr. Sampumanand. An inte¬ 
resting debate followed in which quite a good number of members, both official and 
non-official, participated. 

Thakur Manjeet Singh Rathore supporting the motion said that that was the Ica^t 
and minimum demand that one could expect from Government of One’s own countr\ 
He supported the motion not on political grounds, but on economical ground-, as 
such move on the Government side would provide wtork f01 thousands lying idle. 

Replying 10 the debate the Minister for Industries said that the Government 
were doing its level best to palmnise Indian industries. 

When the motion wa* put to the House it was catried by 4* to 33 votes. 

RELEASE OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 

After luncheon hours Ilabu Hhagwati Saha Bedar moved the House to re¬ 
commend to the Government to take immediate steps totelease ail political piLoneis 
committed to jail or undergoing prosecution under politi. al 01 quasn-ju.d ideal charged 
in the United Provinces and approach the propci authorities 10 declare a general 
amnesty before December 31, 1929 Mr. Bodai 111 a forceful speech 'traced the 
history of British pledges to India and characterised them as a very hopeless record 
He said that if the Briusb government were serious about the talk of Dominion 
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us of India in the near future, the release of political prisoners were the first step 
in this direction. 


The history of P.ritish Rule in India was full of broken pledges and unfulfilled 
promises, the mover continued. Here was the chance and opportune time for the British 
Government to give a concrete evidence of genuine change of heart. The local 
Governments need not fear that heavens would fall or the British connection with 
India would cease if a handful of patriotic Indians convicted were set free. 

Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMONI, leader of the Nationalist Party, seconding the 
resolution paid an eloquent tribute to the sincerity of Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 
Bonn who, he said, against the overwhelming odds, were attempting to solve India’s 
constitutional problem. The stamp of inferiority which led to the entire exclusion of 
Indians from the Simon Commission was somewhat removed by the Viceroy’s 
announcement made with the concurrence of His Majesty’s Government inviting 
India’s political leaders to discuss with the British representatives the problem of 
India’s constitution. India’s spokesmen at the Round Table Conference would 
be free to ask His Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament to discard 
the Simon Report and to consider the Nehru Report, being more acceptable to 
l r, dia. The Conferenc e would also include the representatives of Indian States thus 
diminishing the danger threatened by the Butler Committee’s Report dividing India 
into two parts. Now was the time to wipe the bitter memories. It would be the 
highest political wisdom to release the political prisoners and secure a healthy at¬ 
mosphere that is sine qua non the success of the Round Table Conference. 


Mr. G. B. pant, Swarajist leader, said that the Swarajists wanted amnesty 
of political prisoners not because they wished to place obstacles in the way of an 
honourable solution of India’s problem but they felt that no solution was other¬ 
wise possible. In fact, no start could be made until and unless this preliminary step 
was taken, if the Government granted amnesty and extended a hand of fellow¬ 
ship and carried out other proposals mentioned in the Delhi leaders’ manifesto 
the tendency towards violence in the country would automatically weakefr and a 
fav ourable atmosphere would be created. 

He was followed by Mr. Manak Singh and Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain who gave general support to the resolution. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government the Hon. the home member said that 
he found his position very critical as any statement on the subject might be misun- 
dei stood by the House for the fact that the term political prisoners was still unde¬ 
fined. He thought that it meant prisoners who had committed no offence involving 
to any person or property. In this province there are few prisoners under this 
category. They all are receiving special treatment. It was clear from to-day’s speeches 
that a general amnesty throughout India was necessary and a solitary Act of that 
nature on the part of one Local Government would not be enough to create 
the necessary atmosphere. This Government could therefore do little. He would 
forward the views expressed by the members to the higher authorities. 

He said that indeed it was painful that some youngmen were in jail, but he 
declared that the youngmen were fomented with such ideas as to break the law and 
enter .nlo seditious speeches. In conclusion, he expressed his inability to 
a« ( cpi the motion m it stood. 

Mr. Hafiz Ibiah m supported the motion in a forceful speech. Mr. Mukundilal, 
Deputy President of the Council, declared that neither Government nor Mahatma 
Gandhi nor Motilal Nehru nor Malaviya could crush the spirit of complete 
independence that was rising in the minds of men like Mr. Shrinivas Iyengar, or 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. He said that lor the sake of peace the release of 
political prisoners was the minimum demand. 
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of the District Boards Amendment Bill, which inter atia provided that the life-time 
of the District Boards should be four years instead of three as at present. 

Several members favoured rive years, while others, including Mr. Chintamam 
supported the present triennial elections. 

By 6i votes to 15, the Council divided in favour of 4 years. 

On the iSth DECEMBER the only clause discussed was that dealing 
with the procedure to be adopted in connection with the election of the chairman 
of a district board. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, accepted an amendment 
to the effect that the meeting of a district board convened for this specific purpose 
namely, for the election of a chairman, should be presided over by a stipendiary 
civil judicial officer, previously appointed by the Government in this behalf. The 
House adjourned rill the nex r day, the igth DECEMBER when the second reading 
of the Bill could not be concluded as the President adjourned the Council under 
orders of the Governor. 


The Punjab Legislative Council 

The Simla session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at the 
‘‘Barne’s Court.”, Simla on the 26thJULY 1929 under the chairmanship of 
Khan,-Bahadur Ch. Sahabuddin. Admission was strictly regulated by the Police. 
Supplementary demands for giants were all passed. The Punjab Tenancy 
Amendment Bill, as amended by the select committee, was passed. 

REGULATION OF ACCOUNTS BILL. 

Mr. Stow, Finance Member, introduced the Punjab Regulation of Accounts 
Bill. He said that it gave effect to the pledge given by the previous Governor, Sir M. 
Hailey that the Government would bring forward a restricted measure to enable 
debtors to ask periodically for their accounts from the creditors. Accounts kept 
for trade, commerce and industry were excluded, Mr. Stow said, the preliminary 
draft of the Bill was improved as a result of consultation among members of ail 
parties of the House, which was considered a happy augury for the Bill. Mr. 
Stow moved the appointment of a select committee. 

Mr. Labh Singh said that due notice of the motion was not given, whereupon 
the motion was postponed till the 1st August. The Council then adjourned. 

REDUCTION OF ABIANA RATES. 

On the 27th JULY\ in a vehement speech in Urdu, Mr. Syed Hussain moved 
a resolution asking the Government to reduce the Abiana rates so as to cover the 
ordinary remissions allowed on account of Khoraba, and to reconsider the present 
rates on non-perennial areas. 

Sir Fuli'Httlsail admitted that corruption prevailed in the department, but said 
that it existed in spite of the best efforts of the Government to cl imp*it out. 
Explaining the difficulty in stamping out the evil, which was deep-runted, Sir Fsuli 
Hussain declared that in theory the Abiana rate \vas unexceptional, though on 
account of the defect of the machinery of collection, it picsented sonic ohjci tionablo 
features. But on that ground they were not prepared to do away with it. 

Dr. Natang, intervening, asked it the charge could not be made that the 
Government o ered an inducement to corruption when it was icniembcrcd th it a 
Patwari was started on a salary of Rs. 18 a month. 

Sir Fad'.-Hi: U. a 

month, it would mean an extra expenditure of rupees 50 lakhs. He wondered ii' 
Dr. Narang was prepared to shoulder that addition U burden. 

Mr. Sycd Hussain withdrew the first part of his resolution. On the second n * r t 
the House divided, but the motion was defeated by 39 to 29 votes, 

*5 
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Sardar Ujjal SINGH next moved the appointment of a committee of the Council 
to and out ways and means for introducing compulsoiy primary education in the 
Punjab. He stressed on the need for education of their masters, meaning the 
voters which has been taken in other countries for the education of the general mass 
of people. The speaker asserted tnat throughout the world in every progressive 
country compulsion has been found the best means of tackling the problem 
of education. At the start he did not favour compulsion for girls. The house was 
discussing this resolution when it adjourned till the 2 Qth JULY when Sir George 
andersqn, Director of Public Instruction, in a speech which was much applauded by 
the official benches, saw no utility of the resolution. He said that the mover’s statistics 
were confusing and his speech was guilty of serious overstatement. The introduction 
of'compulsion at this stage was not feasible. The number of trained teachers were 
too few, besides, there was no genuine enthusiasm among the people for it. What 
was important at this stage, was the improvement in the pay and prospect of those 
who were now engaged in the field of education. Unless, they laid the foundation 
truly, and surely, they could not build up the edifice of universal education. If 
they acted hastily the panacea for compulsion would prove a snare and a 
delusion. 

Sir George challenged the speaker’s charge that the Government have not 
done anything towards the spread of education. Quoting statistics he asserted that 
the Government with all their limitation had done something to build up a system which 
would gradually lead to compulsory education. Pointing to further difficulties of 
the introduction of compulsion, Sir George said that at present there was no 
machinery which would see to the proper working of the system of compulsion and 
bring to book the defaulting parents. Judging from the financial point of view, 
Sii George opined that the introduction of compulsion wasffiot feasible. 

Mr Afzal Haq asked the Government to declare openly if they want to see 
universal education introduced in this country instead of taking refuge under the 
pica of various difficulties. 

Dr, Gokul Chand narang was sorry that the speech of Sir George Anderson 
though delivered eloquently, was wholly irrelevent and an arffont to the House. The 
resolution simply asked to appoint a committee to find out the ways and means, 
but Sir George had quoted facts and figures and had pointed out the difficulties to 
show that the committee would do no useful work, but merely waste their time and 
energy. It was hardly fair to the House to anticipate the decision of the committee 
it might appoint. 


Continuing he said that too much stress had been laid on trained teachers but 
India had done for ages without teachers who were trained, yet the system* had 
produced giants, a claim which could not be made in favour of trained teachers. 

There was a tendency, said Dr. Narang, among the educational officials to 
lay loo much stress on unessentials. Dr. Narang suggested that the people should 
be prepared to shoulder additional taxation if it be necessary to give effect to compul- 
»oiy system. 

Choudluiri Zafarulla Khan said that no case had been made out to show that any 
useful purpose would be served by the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. Monoharlal, Minister, said that the speech of the Director of Public 
Information was misunderstood. Government did not oppose the principle of 
compulsion, but the question was one of ways and means. 

During further discussion some speakers suggested that the Punjab was 
backward in the matter of the pread of education, but from hU study of the Report 
of the Committee of Enquiry (Hartog Committee) which was still confidential he 
could say that the Punjab had made better preparation for the introduction of 
compulsory system than othei provinces in 1 ndia. He left the resolution to the 
11 o u.e to acc ept or reject it. 

Dr. Naiang : Do you accept it. 

Mr. Monohar Lai : I do not oppose it. 

The motion was then put to vote and carried with only one dissentient, 
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Choudhuri Mohamed Abdul Rahaman Khan next moved a resolution urging 
the Government to introduce necessary legislation to allow zeminders to take water 
by means of water covers through the field of neighbouring zeminders on payment 
of adequate compensation. The motion was being discussed when the House 
adjourned. 

On the jotk JULY Sir Fazli Hussain replying announced that there would be an 
enquiry into the grievances by the Financial Commissioner. The Government 
were unwilling to "undertake legislation unless it was absolutely necessary. 

Ultimately the resolution was withdrawn. 

MANDI HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 


A full dress debate then ensued over the resolution of Mr. Zafarulla Khan re¬ 
garding the Mandi Hydro Electric Scheme. 

Mr. Zafarulla asked for the appointment of a committee to make aa enquiry 
into the progress of the scheme. He put in a strong plea for the appointment of a 
committee, as it was absolutely necessary to examine, before it was too late, if the 
province was able to shoulder such a financial burden. 

Colonel Battye, Chief Engineer, said that personally he would welcome the 
appointment of a committee, for that would enable the public to fully appre¬ 
ciate the work they had done. But the appointment of a committee would mean 
not only an additional expenditure, but also mean further loss on account of 
stoppage of the construction. 

'Explaining the scheme, the Chief Engineer pointed out the difficulty in arriving 
at a precise estimate of the cost on account of the intervention of unforeseen 
circumstances The project they had undertaken, on account of its lay out in the 
hills, was novel in nature, without a parallel in the world. Proceeding he asserted 
that the scheme they had in hand com pared-favourably with the Shannon Scheme in 
Ireland, which the other day was advertised throughout the world. 

Dr. Gokul Chand Narang said that it was unfortunate that Sir Jogendra Singh, 
Minister, who as a member cf the House supported a rival scheme and got the 
present scheme as a legacy from his predecessor Choudhuri Chhatu Ram, who was 
really responsible for it, should now join those who attacked it. He said that 
Choudhri Chhotu Ram, while he was Minister, plunged into the scheme without 
proper circumspection. The speaker gave his whole-hearted support to the 
demand for an enquiry committee, as the scheme threatened to match the notorious 
Back Bay affair. 

Choudhri Chhotu Ram, following Dr. Narang, enumerated the steps he had 
taken while he was Minister to have the scheme scrutinised by experts, but he 
said the reason why the scheme had not made the progress it ought to have made, 
was perhaps due to lack of vigilance on the part of the recent Minister. 

Sir Jogindra Singh, Minister, asserted that, although formerly he supported a 
rival scheme, he now accepted full responsibility for the Mandi scheme which would, 
when completed, be a great source 01 power and development to the province. 
He congratulated the House on agreeing to this scheme and said that lie agreed to 
accept the resolution for the appointment of a Committee. Finally, he reiterated, 
that if this scheme was given effect to, it would do a great deal to modernise the 
Punjab. The resolution was then put to vote and carried. The House then 
adjourned. 

REGULATION OF ACCOUNTS IJILL. 

On the 1st AUGUST the Council devoted the main part of the sitting to a 
discussion of a motion to refer the Regulation of Accounts Bill to a Sole t 
Committee. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang voiced tho Hindu opposition to the Bill. The measure, 
he said, was in fundamental resperts the same 0.1 its predecessor. l*hc reason im 
which Sir Malcolm Hailey declined his assent to the Bill, still held good. Di. 
Narang moved for circulation of the Bill to elicit public opinion by the 15th * Ktobci. 

Mi. Maqbool Mahomed assured the House that all that they wanted v. that, 
with the minimum of sacrifice imposed on the money-lender, a borrower should in* 
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AUTUMN SESSION—1 3 th—20th SEPTEMBER rgsg. 

— , , DEBATE ON THE PUNJAB SIMON REPORT. 

/ ?//i R/rm if/ U iV U i! nn ?f s u °j °W he ? ouncil commenced at Lahore on the 
\i tn SEPTEMBER , Khan Bahadur C.haudhri Shahabuddin presided. There was a 
^ i ^ danCe>m0St f f Unionist Party benches being empty. Two 

fair li.,1 figures were also absent from the House, namely, Dr. Alam, leader of the 
’ a : ty , an , d Dr.Gopid.and ( Independent) whotaad recently’ resigned their 
f^f 5 , as a Proust against the treatment meted out to Mr. Jatnndranath Das 
and hi, subsequent death while he was hunger-striking in the Borstal Jail. 

R f,_ Cr P lter Pedations, the Finance Member moved for discussion of the 
Commission t Ce S report ’ and the Gove mment memorandum to the Simon 

.Mr- Bodhraj (Nationalist) explained that his party was opposed to the 
motion, which was put to vote clause by clause. The House carried by 51 votes to 
6 the firjt clause, namely, that the Reforms Committee report be discussed and 

dum be Sfscussed ^ 5 ‘ ^ l ° 8 ’ namel >* lhat the government mlmomn 

MT r hUoh„ a i C MTo traL / rh t^ OUSe the !', efore P roceeded with the discussion. 

. a Maqbool Mahomed, while generally supportip^ the majority report 

stj essed that provision be made that no amendment under the constitution 
should be possible after the next Reforms. 

♦ f- ^k on 2 e< * ridiculed the demand of the Sikhs for 33 per cent represen- 

a ion although they formed only 11 per cent of the population, and urged represen¬ 
tation in the administration according to the percentage of population. 

r ’ said that the majority report was totally unacceptable as no 

remedy was suggested therein to protect the minority communities. He dwelt on 
the Muslim demands, characterising them as unreasonable. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang, member of the Reforms Committee, urged the intro¬ 
duction of certain fundamental principles in the constitution to safeguard the rights 
( 11 n* iCS ». e ,nc . lllded ec l ual civic rights for all, equal opportunities for 

school^ wdlsTtc Crapl ° yment and ec * uri1 rl S hts f°r all in regard to public roads, 

Or. Narang regretted that the report of the Committee was not unanimous. 
Referring to the remarks of Mr. Din Mahomed that the Hindus and Moslems were 
eac.i a sepuiate nation, he said that if Mr. Mahomed was an index of the 
mA]Oiity community in the Punjab, that province did not deserve one iota of 
reforms. That was the view of the whole Hindu community in the Punjab. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang wanted that the Simon Commission should be 

a8 h d 1® ; : /! n L?° mU V?, n S ‘ atus , f0F India . abolish separate electorates. 

He ur b ect the frce.ng of the Central Government from the control of Whitehall, 
as other\ sc provincial autonomy aione would do no good. 

Criticising the signatories of the majority report. Dr. Narang said that two 
of the signatories were Moslems. A Hindu had also appended his s ; -nitn.r w 
why did the- latter join the Moslem membe, s ? That wasbe’atise he bewtha.hi! 
election entirely depended upon the vote of the Mohammedans who constituted 
the vast majority in his constituency. uieu 
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On the igth SEPTEMBER Capt. Sikandar Hayat Khan, Chairman of the 
Reforms Committee and Revenue Member, denied the allegation, but Dr. Narang 
emphatically declared that his statement was correct and asked whether there 
was not the hand of the Government in it; He wished to speak more on 
this question, but the President requested him to drop the subject, which the 
speaker did. 

Dr. Narang, in the course of a long speech, gave the lines on which amend¬ 
ment of the present provincial constitution should take place. He recommended 
the abolition of communal electorates, and if continued, only on certain conditions. 
The strength of the Punjab Council should be 150, of which 125 should be elected. 
The official bloc should continue until the abrogation of the communal 
principle. Th?re should be a Second Chamber. The security of subjects 
should be entrusted to a Board consisting of Hindus and Moslems. He re¬ 
commended that the power of direction, superintendence and control over ail 
Provincial Departments and powers of legislation and finance should be with 
the Central Government, as also all residuary powers. He desired the elections, 
to the Provincial and Central Legislatures to be direct, and favoured the continuance 

of Sind as part of Bombay. . , , , , , . . . 

Mr. Gray sympathised with the Hindu demand that a method of election 
should be devised w hereby a Hindu would be elected by a Moslem and a Moslem 
by a Hindu, but at the same time he said the rights of minority communities 
should not be ignored, and they should be given opportunity to express their 


views. 


'Mr Zatarullah Khan, a member of the Reforms Committee, said that the propor¬ 
tion of representation in the Council suggested in the majority report was fair to 
all and not only to Moslems alone as alleged. He accepted as essentia the 
introduction of a provision in the next Government of India Act wheicby a 
further amendment of the constitution could be avoided and emphatically 
repudiated the allegation that the majority report was prepared in consultation with 
the Government. He complaintd that the Hindu authors of the minority report 
Hid nnt crive tlip signatories of the majority report a chance to tone down their 
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eighrsMtYfn the ^oundi a hA U l CrS t0 j r SOr l t0 communism - He recommended that 
labourers 1 be reserved for fact0 T ‘tourers and five for agricultural 
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of mutual confidence FinaHv , f glve , and take > and st ^ rt workman atmosphere 
the Council on the bisis oT^pufation? reServatl ° n ° f three seats ** Christians in 

sine ^» er S ° me ° ther s P eakers had spoken, the President adjourned the Council 


NOVEMBER SESSION—25th NOVEMBER /pzp. 

NOVEM Aej? /<Lo °%'hp?A ^ c' tS November session at Lahore on the 23th 
demand fm a rran 7 ;vi^nV V R a " interes ‘ ,n S d.scussion on the Government’s 
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Council that the expenditure was not beta* °nfed in g £l He , assur< ? d the 
activities of the Congress * ncurred m an y w *y to restrict the 
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reported by the Selwt 1 ‘.T m °^ ed that the Pure Food Bili > as 

proposed to inflict nun shmenT^ ’ be taken mto consideration. The Bill 
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lation would not work 

to the’ Governm^f Infrf^H Mohanlal moved a resolution recommending 
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^ r ,, , ., , , „■ - in pursuance of the 

announcement, Mi. Zafatullah said that hardly had there been any pronouncement 
around which all shades of opinion veered so spontaneously. The representation on 
the Round Table Conference, he said, should be on an all provincial basis and not 
on an all India basis. 

Mr. Ujjalsingh said that Lord Irwin’s name will go down to history as one of 
India’s greatest Viceroy who struck at the right moment and insisted that all 
communities and interests would find place. Mr Mohanlal accorded support'to 
the first part and not the second as communalism should never be represented. 
Mr. Afzal Haq expressed appprehension that the Punjab would destroy the 
fabric of the Round Table Conference by the spirit of communalism. The Simon 
Commisson afforded opportunities for communalists to represent their case. 

Mr. Roberts ( European commerce ) said that in the future constitution of India 
European interests would not be neglected. Mr. Sewakram held that nomina¬ 
tions on the Round Table Conference should be on an all-India basis as all India 
leaders think better than provincial leaders. Messrs Mayadas, Harbaksh, and Sadik 
spoke on the resolution which was put to vote part by part. The first part, 
viz., congratulating the Viceroy was carried unanimously, while the second part 
urging adequate representation of all communities and interests was passed by a 
majority. The Council then adjourned. 


COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

On the 2gth NOVEMBER Mr. Akbar Ali moved recommending to the 
Govt, for introducing compulsory primary education in the province comprising a 
six'years’ course within the next seven years. In order to accelerate such education 
he suggested appointment of rural teachers. 

• Mr. Monoharlal, Minister of Education, said that a committee will shortly 
her appointed in pursuance of the resolution of the House passed at the Simla session 
and assured the mover that his motion will also be conside ed by the committee. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Mohammad Hussain then moved a resolution recommending to the Govt, 
to open an Intermediate College in Montogoinery. Mr. Monoharlal assured 
the House that the Govt, would come to a decision if financial provision could 
be found to open an Intermediate College at Montgomery. This motion was 
also withdrawn. 

Mr. Mian Ahmad Yar Khan then moved a resolution recommending to the 
Govt not to hold the forthcoming elections of the Council in the next spring 01 
summer as at that time the Zemindars will be busy in crops-cutting and will 
not be able to address their constituencies. 

Sir. Fazli Hussain conceded the mover and the resolution was withdrawn. 

The House then adjourned till December 2. 


WATER-TAX ON COTTON. 

On the and DECEMBER Mr. Him Singh moved a resolution recommend¬ 
ing that in view of the unprecedented fall in the price of cotton, the water-tax on 
cotton be reduced by six annas in the rupee. Mr. Hira Singh contended that 
the water-tax could be reduced by cutting down the salaries of the highly paid 
officials. 

Mr. Townsend, the Finance Commissioner, opposed the resolution, saying 
that it would create a dangerous precedent. The resolution was withdrawn. 

THE PUNJAB PURE FOOD DILI.. 

On the 3rd DECEMBER the Council held a long sitting and considered 
the Pure Food Kill clause by clause .and disposed of twelve clauses. 

According to the amended < lauses, the Kill shall extend only to such areas in 
the Punjab as the Local Government may by notification direct in jespect of any 
specified article of food or generally in respect of all articles of food, and shall 
conic into force in e&ch area to w hich it is extended on such dates as mny }>£ 
notified. 

The Bill provides for the appointment of public: analysts and inspectors of 
food. The municipal and district medical officers of health may also exercise 
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powers and perform the functions of the inspector throughout their respective 
jurisdictions. According to Clause 7 an Inspector may (a) at such a reasonable 
time as prescribed, enter into and inspect any place ordinarily used for sale or 
where there is any food which he has reasonable ground for believing to be intend- 
ed for sale ; (b) inspect any food found in any such place or in any other place to 
which the public has access, which he has reasonable ground for* believing to be 
intended for sale ; and (c) seize and (d) destroy it. Any person who obstructs’ any 
inspector in the exercise of his powers under this section shall on conviction by 
a Magistrate be punishable with fine up to Rs. 500. 

Mr. Robrrts, speaking on the amendment of Mr. Nanakchand moved at the 
previous sitting, said that the bill attacked Banaspati ghee direct but aimed only to 
tegulate the sale of other things. He agreed fully with Mr. Nanakchand. 

Mr. Ferozekhan Noon, Minister, said he had a talk with some members and 
accepted some amendments. 

Mr. Sewakram protested against hurrying up of the bill. 

Mr. Gray supported the amendment for" re-circulation. Capt. Sikander Hayat- 
khan opposed re-circulation of the bill. He said that the evil of impure food was 
increasing fast and the urgency of the bill was established. 

Raja Narendra Nath favoured recirculation and said that if the bill was hunied 
through it would shire the same fate as the Towns Improvement Act. 

The amendment when put to the vote was lost. Mr. Sewarkhan moved that 
the bill be sent to a sub-committee to re-draft it. 

Mr. Afzal Huq condemned dilatory tactics. The amendment being lost the 
main resolution was then discussed clause by clause up to clause 12. 



At tins stage Mr. Mukund Lai Puri moved to ins^/t “knowingly” in clause 1 2 
(i) as otherwise, he said, many innocent persons would be punished. The whole 
structure of criminal law, he said, would crumble down if this principle was not 
accepted. Almost all the members prosent spoke on the resolution. 

At 6 p. m. the amendment was put to the vote and lost by 13 to -28 votes 
The Council then adjourned till December 5. ** 


On the jth DECEMBER five more clauses of the Pure Food Bill were 
disposed of and a heated discussion on the 18th clause was proceeding when the 

House adjourned. 


Clause 13 in the final form prohibits the sale of adulterated food and ghee as 
puie food. Contravention of this section would entail Rs. 250 fine for the first 
oficn'e, Rs. 500 fine for the second offence, and in the case of subsequent offences 
a fine not exceeding Rs. 1,060 and imprisonment up to six months or both. 


Clause t.t lays down that vegetable ghee or other substitutes for ghee 
be sold in a place specially licensed and contravention of this section too is 
punishable with the punishment laid down in Clause 13. ’ 

re asters 1156 * nia ^ es compulsory for a manufacturer of vegetable ghee to keep 
foods”' Vlie ” K' ves P ower t0 Magistrates to confiscate or destroy all adulterated 


Clause 18 which lays down that it shall be no defence to allege that a seller was 
ignorant of the nature of the substance or quality of the food sold or offered or kept 
for sale, caused considerable opposition. p 

Mr. Mukundlal Pun, supported by Hindu members, urged the deletion of 

rxft^iSsSLi 11 * H “* “ “* «• -aawss 

mof.m that clause 18 be .milted, Min.stcr Fercse ioa^Vs^^d' diat’the 
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Clause 19 empowers a magistrate to recover all fees and expenses incidenta 
to the analysis of any impure food from the convicted person. 

Clause 20 lays down that no prosecution under the Act be instituted except on 
the complaint of an Inspector authorised by the Director of Public Health ora 
local authority appointed by the Director. 

Clause 21 says that no third class magistrate could take cognizance of an 
offence under this Act. 

Clause 22 protects inspectors of food against vindictive suits by persons char¬ 
ged with adulteration of food. 

Clause 23 empowers the Local Government to make rules incidental to the 
passage of this Act, and any person who contravenes it is made liable to 
punishment. 

On the motion of the Hon. Feroze Khan Noon, the bill was passed without 

discussion. 


REGULATION OF ACCOUNTS BILL. 

The Council thereafter took up the Regulation of Accounts Bill, the prede¬ 
cessor of which, the Money-Lenders* Bill occasioned a keen controversy inside 
and outside the Council. 

Mr. Stow, Revenue Member, moved that the Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee be taken up for consideration. He admitted that it was unpalatable 

to some and was considered inadequate by others, but hoped that the Bill would be 

discussed in a spirit of reasonableness. 

x Mr. Nanakchand, opposing the motion, said that it was throwing dust in 
the eyes of the people by calling it the Regulation of Accounts Bill while it was the 
same as the Money-lenders 1 Bill. If the bill was passed, he said, trade, commerce 
and agriculture in the province would be restricted. 

Mr. Mohanlal moved for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion. He 
said it had emerged from the Select Committee in a very much changed form 
which fact necessitated its recirculation. 

The motion after a heated debate was rejected, and the Council adjourned. 

On the gth DECEMBER Mr. Dhanpat Rai, opposing Mr. S tow’s motion, 
said that the Bill was most absurd as it required submission of six monthly 
accounts by a person who lent money to his friend or deposited money in a bank 
or who purchased Government securities. 

Mr. Dulichand, supporting the motion, criticised the methods of keeping 
Recounts of the Punjab money-lenders. Mr. Ferozuddm, supporting the motion, 
said that unrestricted credit was disastrous to the illiterate rural classes. 

Mr. Stow’s motion was carried, and the House commenced consideration of 
the Bill clause by clause. 

Mr. MohanlaPs amendment to the first clause restricting the working of the 
Act only to those districts or groups of districts whereto Government applied it, 
was lost. Mr. Sale, Legal Remembrancer, opposed it on the ground that the 
cause of action would not always arise in the same districts. 

A Government amendment having been carried, the first clause, passed, 
laid down that the bill would be extended to the Punjab and shall come 
into force on such date as the local Government might appoint, provided that this 
date shall not be earlier than six months or later than one year after the date 01 
the final publication of the rules made under Section 6 of the Bill. 

Mr. Gokulchand Narang moved substitution of the words “two y t • ’ I'm* the 
words “six months” in order to give sufficient time to the money-lendm s to le.n n 
the new method of accounts to be maintained. This was lost. Discussion on the 
second clause was proceeding, when the Council adjoured. 

Clause 2 defines certain terms used in the Bill namely, bank, company, 
co-operative society, court, creditor, interest and loan. The last named t:c m 
occasioned the keener controversy when the Council assembled on the next day, the 
iofh DECEMBER, and the definition of the term, as accepted *n the final fomi/wa- 
that a loan means an advance in money or kind at interest and shill include' a^ v 
transaction which the court found to be in substance a loan but shall not include • 
(1) deposit of money or of the property in a Govt, treasury, post office o, inv 
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,, .bank or in a company with a co-operative society, (2) loan to or by or 
posit with any society or association registered under the Society Registration 
Act of i860 or under any other enactment, (3) loan advanced by the Government 
or any local body authorised by the Government, (4) loan advanced by a 
oank, co-operative society or company whose accounts are subject to audit 
by a certificated auditor under the Companies Act, (5) loan advanced to a trader 
(6) advance made on the basis of negotiable instrument as defined in the Negotiable 
Instrument Act of 1818 other than a promissory note. (7) transaction which is 
in substance a mortgage or sale of immovable property. 

All the amendments moved to the definition of the term “loan” were lost 
including (1) excluding from the provisions of this Bill loans advanced by persons 
carrying on business bonafide not having for its primary object the lending of 
money (2) a loan advanced by a trader and (3) a loan advanced by a landlord to his 
partner in cultivation or co-sharer. 


On the I2th DECEMBER Mr. Mukand Lai Puri moved that the protection 
sought to be given to the borrower through the Bill be not given to a non-Mohamedan 
who was not a member of anagricul tural tribe He said that the measure was designed 
to protect the supposed high-handedness of a money-lender. As a representative 
of an important non-Muslim constituency the speaker could say definitely that not 
one voter in his and another important non-Muslim constituency relished the Bill. 

Mr. Mohammad Hussain said that if the amendment was earried the un¬ 
touchables would still remain in the money-lenders’ clutches. 

Mr. Nanak Chand showed surprise that when Mr. Mohammad Hussain 
was developing his point Government members weie cheering him. He asked, 
since when Government and Muslim members had developed special love for the 
untouchables ? The last time when a Hindu member moved a resolution re¬ 
commending the throwing open of public wells for thf/ untouchables, and the Sikhs 
supported it, only the Muslim and Government members opposed the resolution. 
The action of Muslim and Government members to-day was sheer hypocrisy. 

The speaker concluding expressed satisfaction that Mr. Jayakar had drafted 
a bib for the Assembly to abandon the term untouchability and class the latter 
among touchables. 

After further discussion Mr. Puri’s amendment was defeated. The Bill’s 
second clause wherein only two minor amendments were passed was carried. The 
discussion on the third clause was proceeding when the Council adjourned. 

On the fj/h DECEMBER the Council disposed of a part of the third clause 
of the Bill. The clause as passed required a creditor to regularly maintain an 
account in respect of each debtor of all the transactions relating to any loan 
advanced and furnish each debtor every six months with a legible statement of 
accounts. The accounts may be kept in English, Urdu, Gurmukhi, Nagri or 
Mahajani, whichever the creditor chooses, but he should supplv the accounts to the 
debtor in whichever of the above-mentioned languages the debtor demands. The 
clause futher laid down that the principal and interest be not mixed up in the 
account books and that if a loan passed by inheritance or assignment to a 
widow or minor such widow or minor shall not be bound to maintain and 
furnish 3n account for six months from the date of such passing. 

The option of the creditor to keep accounts in one of the five languages was 
granted after the Hindu members had threatened to walk-out. 

On the 14th DECEMBER the Council passed the Regulation of Accounts 
Bill which proved the most controversial measure ever discussed in the Council. 

The concluding part of the third clause said that non-acknowledgment of 
... monthly accounts by a debtor would not be deemed to be a admission of the 
account’s correctness. The fourth clause inter alia gave the Magistiate power 
to disallow the whole or a portion of the interest found due and the cost of the 
suit when the creditor established the claim against the debtor, but was found not to 
have complied with the provisions of the Bill The fifth clause exempted from the 
provision , of the Act, loans advanced before the commencement of the Act. The 
ituah riftusc gave the Government power to prescribe the form for the maintenance 
of :w ’ nv The Council then adjourned sine die. 





The C. P. Legislative Council 

Addressing the August session of the C. P* Legislative Council, which began 
at Nagpur on the 21st AUGUST 1929 under the Chairmanship of the Hon’blc 
Sir Shankerrao Chitnavis, His Excellncy Sir Montagu Butler referred to the late Sir 
Gangadhar Chitnavis, the first President of the Council, and paid a high tribute to 
his public life and friendly relations with the Government. 

'His Excellency then referred to the great rust epidemic and the measure 
adopted to arrest its progress. Under the Agriculturist Loan Act nearly Rs. 30 
lakhs had already been allotted for distribution for the purchase of Rabi seed to 
enable the cultivators to replace the loss sustained by the failure of the last year's 
crop. After referring to several provincial matters His Excellency said that he had 
given serious consideration to the question of the life of the C. P. Council. He 
had not found it easy to determine what action would be the best for this province. 
His doubt had not been lessened by the lack of unanimity in the advice off'cied to 
him by those whom he consulted on the subject. Indeed, there seemed to him 
to be no settled opinion at all on the matter. His natural inclination was to 
prdceed always according to plans. He felt that the object of the province 
should be to get into the main streams of Indian affairs, and not to exploie buck' 
waters. And in the present circumstances, the balance of advantage seemed to 
lie in not having general elections this coming November. He had decided not to 
come to a final decision on the matter until the conclusion of the present session. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambe, Home Member, then proposed the adjournment of 
the business of the House as a mark of respect to the late president. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar, Messrs. Khaparde, Raghavendra Rao and Cowan on 
behalf of the non-official members supported the motion. The adjournment 
motion was carried, all standing. The House then adjourned. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS VOTED 

On the 22nd AUGUST the supplementary demands under the* heads, Police, 
Administration of Justice, Education, Public Health, Agriculture, Famine, Ex¬ 
penditure in England, Famine Relief Fund and Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government, were voted. The Council then adjourned. 

Interest centred round the “no-confidence” motions. Of the 37 members who 
stood up for the motions, 18 were Congress members, and the rest from the 
Democratic Party. 

NO-CONFIDENCK ON MINISTER 

On th e 2jrd AUGUST, after question time. Dr. KHARB ( C 4 >n;:icv, ) lounaliy 
moved his motion of “No-confidence” in the Hon. Mr. R. M. Desluuukh, 
Minister. Dr. Khare said that Dr. Deshmukh’s acceptance of office was unconstitu¬ 
tional, because no Minister under the present Reforms and the present Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, could do any good to the country. The speaker 

challenged the Minister to show that the power he held was independent of 
the Government’s wishes. The Ministers had no control over the puise and 
could take no action to better the condition of his country. The Ministers did not 
command the confidence of the majority of the elected members of the Hon^e. 
He should resign immediately instead of being a mere tool in the hands of the 
bureaucracy. Dr. Khare criticised the Responsive Co-upcratu party for th< 
change in their policy towards the Ministry* 

Mr. Majlduddin ahm el> ijubbulpote Division,) .supporting the motion, said 
that Muslims joined the Nationalist Party on a definite assurauceth.it one* post 
would be given to a Muslim., His speech, which contained repeated references to 
communahsm, was interrupted frequently and the President had to ordet the 
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speaker to confine himself to the motion before the House, and to say why he had 
no confidence in the Minister. The speaker had to cut short his remarks. 

Mr Ahmed concluded by appealing to the House to vote for the motion 
as in his opinion the Minister had failed to protect the interests of the minorities. 

T he Government Advocate (nominated) opposed the motion. He observed 
that there was no good in wrecking the Ministry. He did not understand the object 
of the motion, 

Mr. Umesh Dutt Pathak (Independent) supported the Congress view and 
questioned Mr. Deshmukh's move in forming the new Ministry. He compli¬ 
mented the Swarajists on having followed the Congress mandate. 

Mr. Ganesh Gupta, leader of the Swaraj Party, gave reasons why the 
“No-Confidence” motion was tabled. He said that the present Ministers did not 
enjoy the confidence of the elected members. Hence they did not enjoy the 
confidence of s veral of the constituencies. They were in no sense responsible 
to the people under the present dyarchy. 

Mr. Vaidya (Responsivist) protested against certain remarks made during 
tfie discussion and assured the House that he would follow the mandate of 
his party. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the Swarajists also helped the Government by 
moving resolutions and asking questions and by working on committees as the 
Nationalist Party had done, thus indirectly helping in working dyarchy. 

Mr. Kedar, on behalf of the Democratic Party, made a statement saying 
that the Governor was not well advised in choosing one of the Ministers, against 
whom last year there was a motion of “no confidence”. 37 members had stood 
up favouring the motion. It should be taken that a “No-t.'onfidence” motion had 
been virtually passed against the Hon. Mr. 


Deshmujfth. 

Mr. Kedar personally and on behalf of Mr. Raghavendra Rao, assured 
House that they would not accept office during the life time of the Council. 


the 


Deshmukh made a statement that Ministers could 
matters. He said that the charge that the interests 
be safeguarded, was groundless. He fought for 
several occasions. He had acepted office this time, 
present Ministry would be stable. He assured the 
by the decision of the Council shorly to be 


The Hon. Mr. R. M. 
take the initiative in several 
of the minorities would not 
Mahomedan nominations on 
on the assumption that the 
House that he would abide 
declared. 

A motion for closure was made, but the President adjourned the House till 
the next-day on the ground that a full debate was necessary. 

On the 24th AUGUST , after interpellations, Dr, Khare’s notice, to move 
an adjournment of the House on the ground that the Hon. Mr. Tambe, the Home 
Member, and other Government officers weie bringing undue pressure to bear 
on the members in connection with the motion of “No-Confidence” in Mr. 
Deshmukh, the Minister, was disallowed by the 1'resident on the ground that the 
motion was indefinite. 

The debate on the 44 No-Confidence” motion was then resumed. 

Mrs. Anusaya Bai Kale opposed the motion. Mr. Fuley said that the time 
would soon come when all obstructive tactics would disappear. He added that 
the constitution must be worked. 

The close, e was moved and carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Deshmukh repeated the remarks made by him the previous 
day, saying that there was nothing new. 

The mover of the motion, replying to the debate, criticised the Nationalist 
Party which he said comprised various gioups with no fixed principles. 

The motion was put to vote. A poll was demanded with the result that 29 voted 
for \he motion and 49, including officials and nominated members, voted against. 
The Congou'. Party and the Democratic Party solidly voted for the motion 
The result of the voting was received with cheers. 

Mr. R&ghavcndra Rao, Leader of the Demo 
signature was missing from the voting list, stated that 


the lobby to record their votes in favour of 


ratio Party, asked why his 
he was leading members to 
‘ No-Confidcncc” motion and he 
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had the intention to do so. 
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motion, although he 


Mr. Pradhan’s District Municipalities' Amendment Bill, and Mr. Jaiswal’s 
Smoking Bill were passed into law. 

Mr. Kolhe’s Cotton Market Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. JaiswaPs Land Alienation Amendment Bill was lost. 

Mr. Thakurdas Gowardhandas* Land Revenue Amendment Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Jaiswal’s Gond Succession and Adoption Bill, and Mr. Kale’s University 
Bill were also referred to Select Committees. The Council then adjourned. 


On the 2(th AVGUST a few non-official bills were referred to Select 
Committees. 

A resolution relating to the abolition of the post of Commissioner of 
lloshangabad was carried by 33 votes to 25 

Mr. Kalikar’s resolution regarding unemployment among the educated classes 
was not opposed by the Government. The Council then adjourned. 

DISCOURTEOUS TREATMENT OF COUNCIL SECRETARY. 


On the 27th AUGUST^ as soon as the President took his seat, Mr. Majidudin 
Ahmed got up and protested against the alleged discourteous treatment by Mr. 
Grille, the Council Secretary. 

Mr. Majidudin said that when he went to.the President’s Chamber to hand 
ii\ the adjournment motion about the Konti troubles the Secretary said, 1 Your 
motion is time-barred. It should have been delivered before 11-30. Go out. 5, 

Mr. Majidudin referred to Lord Morley.’s dinner to the members of the 
Indian Civil Service, when there was a talk about the behaviour of Civil 
Servants towards the people of India. Mr. Majidudin Ahmed wanted to know 
why he was insulted by the Secretary. 

The President explained that when he was talking to Mr. Kedar, .Mr. Majidu¬ 
din began to interfere, and he was told to wait until the talk with Mr. Keda 
was over. 

Mr. Grille explained that as the time left before the opening of* the, Council 
was only ten minutes, and as they i^ere discussing business connected with the 
Council, he as Council Secretary requested Mr. Ahmed to go out and wait. No 
discourtesy was intended and he was surprised that there should have been a 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. Ahmed enquired whether the Secretary would treaty a European 
member of the Civil Service in the same manner. 

Mr. Grille said: Yes, most emphatically, if any mcmb t ol the Seivii.e be¬ 
haved in the manner in which the member'did. 

After discussing some non-official resolutions of provincial interest, the Couuci! 
adjourned sine die. V\ ‘ 


The B & 0 Legislative Council 

• \\ 

NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

The autumn session of the Behar and Orissa 'Legislative Conn ■ omniencoii .it 
Ranchi cm the 3rd SICP TEMBEU rgzg undei the presides y < t ho 1 inn, Kh., r 
Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor. After interpellation* and foi mat businr*., 
Mr. R. L. Nandkeolyai moved ,1 resolution recommending tlu unpiovcment <,| 
the status, nay and prospects of the subordinate Civil Executive Scr ae but it u ,w 
lost, 29 voting for and 31 against it. 

The next resolution for enabling women to enter the Council was adopted S v ’.d 
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following resolution : “This 
a circular to the Director of 
to visit the Congress Khadi 
and to report to the Govern- 
employ to help the growth 


^agaifrSt 18 votes. The resolution for providing accommodation lor jurors and 
assessors was then accepted by the Government. 

Babu Ramcharitra Singh then moved the 
Council recommends to the Government to issue 
Industries and the Textile Expert directing them 
Organisations with a view to study this problem 
ment as to the ways and means they should 
and spread of this national movement.” 

Fakhruddin, Minister for Development, opposed the resolution while 
Messrs baldeo Sahay and Dipnarayan Singh supported it. The resolution was lost 
°y 37 against 31 votes. The House was then adjourned. 

On the 4.th SEPTEMBER the Council discussed non-official resolutions. 

Mr. Brijmohan Panda’s resolution to bring the Sambalpur District into line 
with the other other parts of the province so far as the Local Self-Government Act 
was concerned was withdrawn on the Government assurance that the matter was 
being considered. 

Mr. Amiit Lai Ojha’s resolution for raising the status of the Dhanbad 
district was rejected, the Government pointing out financial difficulty. 

treatment to political prisoners. 

Guru Sahay Lai, Swarajist, moved a resolution asking the Government to 
amend the jail rules with a view to provide treatment as first class misdemeanants 
to all persons convicted for political offences. The speaker stated that the 
Government had accepted the principle and they should now frame definite rules 
to treat all political prisoners as first class prisoners. 

The Judicial Secretary, opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government 
said that under the existing rules, the Magistrate Gould direct that prisoners 
' onvK-ted of political offences be treated differently, ^fuch class of prisoners were 
mildly treated, given special food and separate accommodation and cverv 
reasonable latitude was given which could be given in jail. 7 

He pointed out that in England, no prisoner who was convicted of upsetting 
the exjstmg order of society would be treated as a first division prisoner The 
whole question of the treatment of prisoners, including political prisoners was the 
suoject matter of an enquiry by the Government of India. The Provincial 
Oovernmenl, under the instructions of the Government of India would consult non- 
omcial opinion on the question and forward it to the Government ot India. 

Mr. K. C. Sahay, Swarajist, pointed out that in England the prisoners were 
classified into two groups, ordinary convicts and those who were not convicted of 
an offence involving moral turpritude. The latter class of prisoners were treated as 
special class prisoners. 

Mr. Jagat Narayan Lai gave instances in which political prisoneis were not 
pioperly treated. The discussion was not concluded when the Council adjourned 
till the jth SEPTEMBER when in view of the Government offering to set 
U P a 3n }all committee regarding the question of treatment of political prisoners 
the resolution on the subject was withdrawn. 


, “searchlight” under disfavour. 

Mi. Nirsu Narayan Sinha moved a resolution urging the Government to 
withdraw their orders withholding from the Searchlight Government advertise¬ 
ments and free supply of their publications. The speaker strongly criticised the 
Al -hon of the Government. The paper had but done its duty in securing and 
publishing the Government's confidential memorandum submitted to the Simon 
Commission. Summaries of it had already been published in other newspapers. 
If the Government thought that the paper would in any way be affected by their 
u*. t on they were mistaken. The Government had been condemned by the leading 
newspapers and the Calcutta Journalists’ Association. It was not too late to mend 
and the Government should withdraw their order. 

I he Hon. Mr. Whitty, opposing the resolution on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, :.a.d that the Government were responsible for the documents and papers in 
their charge and they must be the judges as to which of these were suitable 
tor publication in the public interests which should be kept confidential If 
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papers, which the Government thought should not be published and marked 
‘confidential’ appeared in any newspaper, the Government were bound in the 
public interests to show their disapproval. Papers which the Government had 
decided to treat as confidential, in the ordinary course, could only be procured for 
'publication by dishonesty . and breach of Confidence of those Government servants 
through whose-hands they passed. The Government, therefore, felt very strongly 
that ttyey must protect their less reliable servants being offered inducements to 
dishonesfyand their honest servants from the unjust suspicion'which would fall on 
them, by marking their, disapproval of the publication of such documents. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay ( Swarajist) said the Government’ were undo a 
delusion if they thought that they could make a paper subservient by penalising h 
No public interest had been jeopardised by the publication of the documents 
concerned. * 

Rai Brij Raj Krishna thought it was the duty of a newspaper to find the 
doings of the Government and publish Them. He could not understand how the 
Government could mark their disapprobation of the conduct of their servants 
by punishing the Searchlight . 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath said that* it were they, who were to judge whether 
the public interests had suffered by the'publication of the documents. The news¬ 
papers in Europe had often published confidential official secrets, the. speaker 
recalling in this connection the publication oHhe. memorable Berlin treaty. 

The resolution was rejected by 57 votes to £0. 


DEBATE ON GOLMURI STRIKE. 

On the 6 th SEPTEMBER , Mr. Sri Krishna Singh, leader of the Swaraj 
Party, moved the adjournment of the House to discuss the situation arising out 
of the tin-plate strike in Golmuri. He enumerated the grievances of the labourers, 
namely, low scale of wages, insufficient housing accommodation^ absence ol 
bonus, provident fund scheme, maternity benefit and other benefit service rules. 
These grievances were, he said, represented to the management who first held 
out hopes, but later adopted a defiant attitude, and the result was the strike. 
The strikers were willing to resume work if the management were prepared to 
stop victimisation and reinstate all the hands dismissed before ana during the 
strike and appoint an impartial committee to enquire into their grievances. But 
these modest demands of Labour were not accepted by the management. 

The mover said that Pathans were employed to terrorise the strikers, and 
the police had dedicated their function of maintaining law and order to the 
Pathans. He asked Government if such a state of things should be allowed to 
continue. It was, he urged, the plain duty of the Government to intervene At 
this critical juncture, and apply the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act and 
appoint a Conciliation Board. The intention of the Act was to promote goodwill 
between the workers and the employers, and if the Government kept aloof at 
this hour, the contagion would spread, and the labour unrest would assume a 
serious aspect in the country. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh sahay, Swarajist, who had been to Golmuri, said that 
the strike had been continuing for five months, and the industry concerned was 
ruining itself by the prolongation of the strike. During this peiiod the Company 
suiTered loss of about Rs. 19 lakhs. He icferred to an assault on the picketers 
by the'Pathans. 

.The Hdn’ble Mr. >vhitty, on behalf of the Government, detailed the fact 
leading jo the'strike, jfe pointed out that the strike was lesoned.to by labour 
. without"!notice to the management, who had no alternative b'u to iccruit new 
harfds.^ He repudiated the suggestions that the 'police allowed Pathans to intim¬ 
idate the.strikers. AH cases were dealt with by the local oiticers strictly 
according law’. The-attitude of the Government was wholly impartial. Jt was 
very difficult for the Government to intervene in a dispute of this nature. The 
appointment of a Conciliation Board would be infructuous and serve no useful pur¬ 
pose. In this case, t^e difficulty would be how to deal with the new hands now 
wot king in the tin-plate industiy. 

The adjournment motion was carried by 41 votes to 39* 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS. 

On the gth SEPTEMBER the debate was dull and attendance scanty 
when the debate on the Muslim Wakfs Bill was conducted in vernacular languages, 
eV ^ n - 1 j !sler s P ea ^ in o Urdu. Some Swarajist Hindu members supported 
and independent Muhammedan members opposed the motion for reference to a 
Select Committee. The Minister opposing observed that the provisions of the 
Bill were drastric and unworkable. 

I he proposal of the author of the Bill to translate vernacular speeches was ruled 
out bv the {Resident. One Mahant of the Swaraj Baity, who supported the motion, 
voted against the motion which was lost by 35 against 49. 

^ motion for relerence to a Select Committee of the Religious Endowments 
, . (, f *^ r * Rameswarprasad Dutt was opposed by a motion for circulation 
which was adopted. 

Bandit Codavaris Misra remarked that although the Minister promised, nothing 
had been done to appoint a committee promised on the withdrawal of his bill 
duiing the winter session. Letters were received by the Mahanta and the 
Mahant s servants in Puri to serve on that committee. It was rumoured that a 
retired collector would preside over the committee. 

Mo\ing the Lhotanagpur Tenancy Amendment Bill proposing transfer of 
non-aboiiginal tenants occupancy holdings for reference to a Select Committee, 
Mr. (»unendranath Roy said that uansfei was allowed to the caste men of some 
villages under the same zeminder which resulted in surreptitious transfers through 
surrender, collusive suit and sale in execution of decree. 

The debate was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On ilie loth SE n TEilBEJt, four non-official Bills, the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy A men,Intent Bill, the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government 
Amen 'went BUI , the Cattle Bill and the Orissa / Tenancy Amendment BUI 
were allowed to be circulated for eleciting public opinion. 

The Local Self-Government Amendment Bill was brought forward by Mr 
Ramchantra Singh, Swarajist, with a view to protecting local bodies from the 
possibility ot abuse of the powers of supersession vested in the local Government. 

On the Tith SEPTEMBER y \X\^ Council discussed certain points connected 
with the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Amendment Bill , which had been returned to the 
Council for reconsideration by His Excellency the Governor. 

The Bill, which is an official measure, was passed in the last session of the 
council Mill a view to facilitating the acquisition of land for mining purposes 
but a few amendments were then effected which in the opinion of the Governor 
1 equired reconsideration. A motion regarding the omission of the provison in 
1 espcct of acquisition of surface rights of land was defeated. Another amending 
motion was carried. A third point regarding the acquisition of dwelling houses 
was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 


THE BIHAR AND ORISSA MICA BILL. 

On the 14.H1 SEPTEMBER , the Council discussed the Bihar and Orissa Mica 
Bui an official measure foi the prevention of theft of mica from the mining area of 
the Ha/.aribagh district. 

The Hon. Mr. Whitty, moving for reference of the Bill to a select committee, 
explained that theft of mica in the Kodarma area was a most serious evil and it 
.ar. interfering with the development of an industry of vital importance and 
keeping capital out of it when it was needed and preventing its development on 
Ku^ntiiic lines. Theft was so extensive that it could not be dealt with effectively 
by ordinary law. Cumulative evidence and independent enquiry had shown that theft 
•’ as so prevalent that it was causing complete demoralization in the industry 
and diiving reliable firms from the business. It was, therefore, their duty to set 
their house in order and take steps to put an end to the crying evil. He assured 
the Counr-1 that no injustice would be done to any party concerned by the 
proposed legislation. He detailed the provisions ot the Bill, pointing out that the 
present Bill was modified to meet some practical objections urged on the previous 
occasion. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S ADDRESS 



Mr. Balaeva Sahay, Swarajist, disputed the existence oLtheft on an appreciable 
scale. He considered ordinary law quite sufficient'.to meet cases of* theft;. He 
pointed out that out of 103 cases of mica theft 86 ended in convictions. 
•He failed to see why and in whose interest special legislation was enacted 
whfcn the Bihar and Orissa Mica Association, a. majority of the members 
of which were Indian, and five' members out. of nine of* the Kodarma Mica 
Association had opposed the legislation. 

Mr. Brij Raj Krishna, Swarajist, moved an amendment that the Bill' be 
circulated'for eliciting public opinion. ... ^ 

The discussion was continued in the Council till the 16th SEl TE 3 JBKR when 
the Government motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Coriimittee was 
passed by fifty-one votes to forty-three. The Swarajist amendment for circula¬ 
tion of the Bill for public opinion was rejected. 

The Hon. Mr Whitty on behalf of the Government reiterated that the Bill aimed 
at the prevention of theft of Mica and was meant to help the industry which was 
in an unhealthy state. No useful purpose would be served by circulation as the 
principle of the Bill was not new. AlLthe interests concerned were consulted when 
the Bill was introduced in 1927. . 

A number of supplementary demands were next voted. The Swarajists opposed 
the demands. Mr. Srikrishna Singh, leader of the Swaraj Party, stated that they 
wanted to record their protest as the Government had never pared to pay any 
heed to* popular opinion and failed to take action of the njournment motion 
regarding the Tinplate-strike at GolmUri. ^ 

THE GOVCRNOR'S ADDRESS. 

[On the iyth SEPTEMBER His Excellency, the Governorin proroguing 
the Council said:—“I have come this occasion, to prorogue the Council 
in person,-because, I think, it is due to you that I should inform you 
myself of my intention to use the power vested in me by clad.se L B of Section 
72B Government of India Act to prolong the life of the Council beyond the 
normal three years. In the ordinary course of events I should at the close of this 
session have taken leave of you preparatory to dissolving the Council so that the 
fresh elections might take place in November and the meeting of the newly elected 
Council might be held in January. 'But as you are aware Ills Excellency the 
Governor-General has announced his intention of extending the life of the 
legislative Assembly and the Governors of other provinces hdvc notified, that 
they intend to follow the same course in respect of their Legislative Councils. The 
reasons for this slip have been given fully by the Governor General. 

“The next election for the Council can hardly take place without some relation 
to the constitutional changes that have been under discussion for the last two 
years and J am convinced that it is right that electors and candidates should have 
before them the report of tlie Royals Commission which was appointed to collect 
information on the basis of which the Parliament can consider the question of 
what these constitutional changes should be rather than that the election be 
influenced ,by hazardous guesses not. impossibly coloured by political bias as to 
the contents of that report.. I have decided therefore not to dissolve the Council 
now.or. hold elections this year. 

“Ordinarily having come to this conclusion^ realising, as I do, the great 
inconvenience to everyone, of elections held in hot weather and the rains, I should 
definitely extend the life of the Council until the following autumn, a time which 
experience has shown to be the most suitable for holding electiona But it is 
obviously desirable that we should fall into line with the Government of India and 
other provinces and hold our elections same time as they do. 1 shall not therefore 
issue the necessary notification fixing the period of extension until shortly before 
the life of this Council would normally expire, so that, 1 may have the advantage 
of considering the action contemplated elsewhere. • . 

“The course I have adopted will enable the Council to give full consideration 
to two Government bills which the House has just referred to Select Commit***,” 

The Swaraiists walked out before the Governor’s arrival. 
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The Burma Legislative Council 

The August Session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced at Rangoon 
on the 5th AUGUST 1929 under the presidenship of the Hon’ble Mr. U. Pu 
when the report of the Burma Provincial Simon Committee was presented. Next 
day, the 6th AUGUST,\ the adjournment motion, moved by Mr. S. Tyabji to 
discuss the present students’ strike in the Technical Institute, Insein was carried 
against Government opposition by a majority of four votes. Mr. Tyabji related the 
students’ allegations and the assurance given to him by Mr. Dunn President 
of the Institute’s Governing Body that no disciplinary action will be taken 
against them. Notwithstanding this assurance at a meeting later the Governing 
Body said that there was no justification for the strike and to punish the students 
for the same. This he asserted was a breach of trust. 

Mr. Dunn replied that Mr. Tyabji’s statement was incorrect. He did when Mr 
Tyabji met him, draw his attention to class attendance and stipends rules Several 
officials and non-officials took part in the debate. 

The Finance Member said that before striking, the students did not represent 
to the Governing body nor represented to the higher authorities of the Burma 
Government when they were dissatisfied with the mode of defence recorded bv 

as e Secreta^y C ° mmittee * Non ’ officials also com Plafoed against the Principal acting 

The Forest Minister said that as he would have to deal with the matter adminis¬ 
tratively he would refrain from taking part in the discussion but observed 
composed as it was, the public had confidence in the Governing Body as he had. * 

DEBATE ON PROVINCIAL EXCISE BOARD 

Non-official business commenced next. After a prolonged debate which 
continued till the next day, the yth AUGUS 7 \ihe resolution moved by Mr. Tun Win 
recommending the:formation of a Provincial Excise Board, consisting of 12 non- 
oflicials and the Minister as Chairman with final power to regulate the sale of 
..41101, opium and deleterious drugs and fix the number and location of bhoDs 
rva„ lost by a majority of eight votes. The same resolution as amended by Mr. Chit 
H,a to form a board to advise the Excise Minister regarding the sale of those 
drugs was also lost. 

,, Mr. Tun Win, criticising the excise policy of the Government, pointed out 
that the policy failed to prevent smuggling, but increased the number of liquor 
and opium consumers. 41 

The Excise Minister, Sir Ah Yain, said it had been best so far as no better 
suggestion had been yet made to alter it. The adoption of the resolution would 
cieate interference and difficulties in the administration and besides involve the. 
delegation of the powers of the council to such a committee. There was the idea 
coumry b behmd thC resolut,on but lhat was practically impossible in this 

PROTEST AGAINST DISBANDMENT 

On the 8 th AUGUST a united protest was made by various sections of the 
House against the disbandment of the Burma Sappers and Miners tin* nn 1^ 
Burmese Regiment. Simultaneously a demand was also made to remobilise them 7 
* tfhole dry was devoted to the debate. The resolution was moved by Mr. Tharra 
waddy U Pu. Non-officials criticised the action of the Army Deoartment in 
disbanding the Burmese Sappers and Miners, complaining ^that Neither th^ 

SSSWSSK? ... *2 States 

The Home Member said that the Local Government sympathised with the 
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nidv^r, and pointed out that the matter was a central subject and the final decision 
rested with the Government of India. The Burma Government did what they 
could before action was taken. He informed the House that the Government 
members would neither vote nor take part in the debate, but would send the 
resolution, if passed, to the Government of India and the Secretary of State. „ 

The resolution was carried without opposition. 


PLEA FOR REMOVAL OF SEX DISQUALIFICATION 


On the gth AUGUST \ after interpellations, Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu asked for 
leave to move an adjournment motion to discuss the Local Government’s action in 
refusing the demands of Phoongyi Wizaya, a prisoner hunger-striking for the last 

four months and now on the point of death. 

The Finance Member, opposing it, said that the matter was the individual's 

concern, and it was Wizaya’s choice. . . 

The President disallowed the motion, holding that the matter was not of 

public importance. " , *«- 

An interesting debate them centred round the resolution moved by Mr. Tharra¬ 
waddy U. Pu recommending the removal of sex disqualification from the electoral 
rolls, which was carried. Non-officials, supporting the motion,^ pointed 
absolute freedom enjoyed and high position held by Burmese vyomen in 
spheres. . , , 

The Home Member, Sir Maung Gyi, explaining the Governments 
said that Government would not oppose it, but officials might speak or 
they liked. The resolution was passed without a division. 
x BURMA SIMON COMMITTEE REPORT. 
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On the roth AUGUST Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu moved a motion to condemn 
the Provincial Simon Committee’s report and the Government’s memorandum, which 
was ultimately talked out. . 

The mover said that the former recommended separation, and the latter 
stated that Burma was still unfit for Home Rule. The speaker characterised the 
Provincial Simon Committee’s report as useless. Producing a printed pamphlet 
which, he said, was the original provincial report, to which he had agreed, he said 
that it was all right as it then was, as it recommended full responsible government 
simultaneously with separation. The sudden change in the final report, the mover 
said, might have been due to the Government influence. 

Mr. U. Ba Pe moved an amendment condemning the reporter ecommendation 
except that on separation and the paragraphs in the Government memorandum 
suggesting retention of veto powers by Governor and the continuance of official 
bloc. He said the provincial report fell far short of the people’s expectations. He 
said that the Committee would have received the whole country’s thanks if they 
had stuck to theii' former report. ' 

The Finance Member, explaining the Government attitude, said that neither 
the Government nor the officials would oppose the motion. When the Committee 
was appointed, the members refused to serve on it; but now they want to condemn 
the report. Their refusal, he thought, was due to fear to take responsibility. The 
speaker informed the House that there was no other memorandum bailing that 
submitted, to the Council. \ 

Dr. i’arekh, on behalf of Indians, said that they would neither vote nor take 
part in the debate owing to the separation recommendations. 

Mr. Deglanvflle expressed disapproval of the action of the boycottcrs ami 
non«co-operators in-censuring the report, and said their remarks were impioper. 

Mr. U. Tun Wm, supporting the motion, objected to communal representation 
which, he said, was now a great hindrance in India. 

Mr. Aung Thin, Chairman of the Provincial Committee, said that the leport 
submitted to the Council was the only one they had prepared, and the other one 
referred to by several members was not their report. Explaining the reasons lot 
certain recommendations, he said, the retention of the official bloc was still neces- 
-. {rv as experts in administration were essential. 

'As the clock struck six, the President prorogued the Council. 
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The December Session of the Council commenced at Rangoon on the gth 
DECEMBER 1929: After interpellations, the President made a statement drawing 
the attention of the House to the Press article by Mr. Tharawaddy U. Pu, challeng¬ 
ing the ruling of the President on the 9th August, disallowing his adjournment 
motion in connection with the hunger-strike of U. Wizaya. The President said that 
the article was incomplete, incorrect and misleading and created mischief. He 
must therefore warn the member not to repeat a similar mischief in the future. 


Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu then tried to offer a personal explanation, but was 
not allowed to continue, as the President regarded that the member's explanation 
was not of the proper type. The President remarked that the member had no 
light to criticise the action of the President, his ruling being final. 

Thereupon, Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu stated that he would criticise the Presi¬ 
dent's action the next day when his motion for the removal of the President from 
office would come up for discussion. 

This evoked heated cross-remarks between some Burman members, when 
the timely intervention of the officiating Finance Member, Mr. T. Couper, who 
presented the financial statements, resulted in the restoration of order in 
the House. 


OFFICIAL BILLS. 

To-day's agenda included several official bills of which two—(1) to provide 
protection to young persons living in circumstances conducive to crime and (2) to 
provide for the prevention of cruelty to animals in Burma—were passed, while 
the third bill to conserve and protect underground sources of water-supply was 
referred to a Select Committee. The Council then adjp/irned. 

MOTION FOR REMOVAL OF PRESIDENT NEGATIVED. 

On the 10th DECEMBER , Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu’s motion for the removal 
of the President from his office was lost without a division after several hours' 
debate, there being only a few supporters for it. 

An adjournment motion by the same member was allowed by the President, 
the Government not objecting, to discuss the Government's action in refusing 
yellow robes to Buddhist monks in jails and also regarding the hunger-strike by 
U Aithappa. now in Rangoon Jail. The motion was talked out after two hours 

debate. 

After interpellations, the Deputy President Mr. U. Ni occupied the chair, when 
Mr. Tharrawaddy u. Pu moved that the Hon. Mr. U. Pu be removed from bis office 
as President, ar.d the concurrence of His Excellency the Governor be invited to 
the course of action proposed. 

The mover legretted the duty imposed upon him by the action of the 
President in disallowing his adjournment motion with reference to U. Wizaya's 
death as a result of hunger-strike. After giving a brief history of the controversy, 
he said the members who desired to criticise any action of the Government were 
prevented from doing so on the floor of the House because, standing orders were 
being so drafted as to make it not only impossible to offer such criticism, but 
also to obtain assistance in the public press and outside the Chamber for the 
ventilation of the grievances. Because be had published his views on the action 
of the President with regard to his adjournment motion, the President made a 
statement the previous day accusing him of creating bad feeling between the 
President and the Buddhist public. The speaker said he had never denied that 
there was any bad feeling between himself and the President so far as the Council 
business was concerned. He said, the present motion before the House was not 
inspired b’ any personal motives, lie moved the resolution as he felt that he 
ought to bring things to a head, so that the members of the House when placed 
u a similar predicament as he had been, would be in a better position to sav 
what they wished to say without being told that they were creating bad feeling. 1 
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_the present conditions, the President's^ actions and decisions could not be 

criticised either ir the Chamber or in the public press. That being so, he desired 
that the President should be one whose decision and actions would be absolutely 
impartial. He said he was fighting for the privileges and rights of all the members 
of the House and not for his own, and wanted to withdraw the motion; but 
there were cries of “No, na” from all sides of the House, 

The motion was then opposed by the leaders of the Feople’s Party, the 
National Parliamentary Organisation and the Independent Party, .who all criti¬ 
cised the mover for bringing such a motion on flimsy grounds. 

Mr. Couper, leader of the House, opposing the motion, asked whether tire 
President's action justified the withdrawal of their confidence and the support 
they had promised. He remarked about the absence of weighty reasons for such 
a motion, and asked the.members to consider not only the dignity of the Chair 
but also of the proceedings ^ of theTiousc. He said,the President had bcien 
supported by all sides of the House. . „ • 

The motion was lost without a division. 


TREATMENT OF PHOONGYIS IN JAIL. 

To-day's agenda included non-official resolutions oftf’hifch one was withdrawu 
after discussion, while the others lapsed. 

When the clock struck four, Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu moved his adjournment 
motion to discuss the situation arising out-of the action and policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in refusing yellow robes to. Buddhist monks in jails which had already 
resulted in the death of U. Wizaya* and in the hunger-strike of another Phoongyi 
U.\ Arthappa in the Rangoon Jail for similar reasons. The mover criticised 
the jail rules preventing monks from observing sabbaths in jails. Thq mover 
said he wrote a letter to the Government to consider tile matter, but the request 
was not granted. He also referred to the ilbtreatment and artificial feeding of 
Phoongyis in jails. ' . 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. Lloyd, opposing the .motion, gave a history ol 
Phoongyi Artnappa's case and said his hunger strike was an after-thought on hearing 
of Wizaya's death and that his object was to embarrass the Government. 

The Home Member, opposing, the motion, pointed out that Rev. Ottaiuu, 
while in jail, never made such ’ demands, and he asked^the members to show 
authority. After quoting the Vinaya rules, he remarked that before the eyes of the 
Civil Laws, laymen and Phoongyis were the same. 

The Home Member was still speaking *'when the clock struck six. The 
President adjourned the Council tilt next day. 


MOTION FOR PROHIBITION EXPERIMENT REJECTED 
On the nth DECEMBER Mr. U. Sein Ba moved a resolution that a prohibition 
experiment be carried on in Ryaukse-district as a first instalment of total prohibi¬ 
tion of alcohol in Burma. After a lengthy .discussion the resolution was lost by 
a majority of three votes. r . 

The Minister in charge of Excise opposing the resolution, pointed out that 
such an experiment conducted from 19^2 to 1927 hi the most suitable area had 
failed, and said that the result of such an experiment would lead to preference ot 
foreign liquors to country ones. He also remarked that so long as ^hcre was 
demand, supply must come. . 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 

On the 12th DECEMBER the motion moved by Mr. U. Ba Pc welcoming 
the Viceroy’s announcement and claiming for Burma adequate and separate 
representation at the proposed Round Table Conference by representative 1 ! ot 
progressive political organisations was discussed for several hours, and passed 
without a division. 

The mover said that at the proposed conference, the inclusion' oi Burma as 
a part of India would be unsatisfactory,, as Indian JeAdCis would be unable to 
present Burma's case. Besides, Bui ma was not satisfied with the Nehru Repmt. 
The Local Government's memorandum to the Simon Commission $ud the, 
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THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

__ 1C '?' Simon Committee’s recommendations had 

expectation. 

Thar ^ wad ^y U. Pu, who wa s suppoited by a few others, opposed the 
■* tllat J a sthe status of the representatives to the Conference was 

‘ .y e deaned i :t wou ld be useless to attend such a conference. Besides, the 
iiotion was a little premature at the present moment. 

The Home Member said that he felt glad with regard to the first part of the 
lotion, because there was no doubt that the Viceroy had the best interests of the 
j* at ieart * t Regarding the second part of the resolution, he said the mover 
had sympathy of the Government. He added that he would forward the 
pioceedings to the proper quarters. The motion was ultimately passed. 

AMENDMENT TO EXPULSION OF OFFENDERS ACT. 


Besides additional supplementary grants the official business included a bill 
lurtner to amend the Expulsion of Offenders Act which was moved by the Home 
* 'ember and passed. The Council was then prorogued. 


The Assam Legislative Council 


" ew As w m Legislative Council commenced at Shillong 
on th t. yt!. SEPFEMBER iqsg. After the members were sworn in the Council 
proceeded to elect the President. The Hon. Maulaviy\bdul Hamid, Minister for 


Education, in the meantime occupying the chair. 

Originally five candidates were proposed, viz., Mr. Faiz Nur Ali (Swarajist), 
-h',rhWQ lat A “, (nominated), Mr. Munawar Ali (independent), Mr. Kuladhar 
" aI i ha w'^rajist) and Mr. Gopendralal Das Chaudhuri (Swarajist). 
i„ at C ii ast * lree withdrew. Mr. Faiz Nur Ali secured 27 votes against 21 obtained 
by Mr. Keramat Ah and was declared elected. 

Addressing the new Council, His Excellency Sir Laurie Hammond referred to 
• C e ^ e ? slve dama g e caused by the recent floods, and acknowledged the assistance 
tney had received both inside and outside the province. The total sum subscribed 
tip to the last month exceeded Rs. 2,28,000. 

Among the items on the agenda before the Council, His Excellency observed, 
uas the appointment of a commitee by the Government to go into the question of 
me rules in the Jail Manual and the treatment of prisoners and under-trials in jail, 
that was in response to the order received from the Government of India. 

Our financial position is none too secure” His Excellency continued, ‘‘and the 
financial outlook can only be described as dismal. We have already spent some 
akbs in meeting the damages caused by the floods, and we have pledged our- 
e.ves to spend so much more as may be necessary to tide over the period when 
the sufferers from floods need relief. As a result of that, our cash balance will 
undoubtedly be seriously reduced, and we have therefore, at present, decided that 
where any particular work of magnitude has not been started, we shall cut down 
supplies pending future developments.” 

The flood position, according to the last report, His Excellency declared was 
improving. It w’ould not be until November, however, that they would really know 
to what extent it had been possible to resow and what would be the crop from 
which they could expect a harvest. 

On the 9 th SEPTEMBER the Council elected Mr. Gopendralal Das 
Chowdlniry, Swarajist, as Deputy president. His was the only name proposed 
and he was ^hc Deputy President in the last Council also. The President then 
announced the panel, Chairman and constitution of the Finance Committee. 




The election of members of the Road Board, the Shilliong Pasteur Institute 
Managing Committee, the various advisory boards and the Public Accounts 
Committee then took place. 

The Swarajists walked out of the House when Mr. Botham presented a copy 
of the recommendations of the Assam Government to the Simon Committee. 

FLOOD ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

On the ioih SEPTEMBER , Mr. Basant Kumar Das, Swarajist, moved a 
resolution recommending that steps be taken for enquiry by at least three experts 
of whom one being Rai Bahadur G. C. Das, Chief Engineer, Martin’s Light Rail¬ 
ways, into the following problems regarding the Surma and Brahmaputra valleys 

(i) Rainfall and total volume of water to be carried. (2) Sufficiency or 
insufficiency of existing drainage. (3) In case the drainage was found 
insufficient what measure could be taken for discharge or storage of water 
to prevent damaging floods with rough estimates of the projects recommended. 
(4) How far the Railway embankments and public roads or the insufficient 
water passage through them aggravate or have aggravated or tend to aggravate 
the effects of floods in the two valleys. What remedies (including alterations to 
alignments or even abandonment of ways where eseential) could be suggested 
to minimise the effects, if any. 

The Ilon’ble Sir Saadulla, member-in-charge, replying, pointed out the great 
magnitude of the task and the enormity of the expense involved in such an 
enquiry. The resolution was eventually carried nem con. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. Mahmud Ali, which the Council carried, was 
for \he postponement of next revenue sale date and the kist date till the nexi 
Magh ( February ) owing to the great damage done by the last floods. 

REALISATION OF REVENUE PENDING LEGISLATION 

On the 11th SEPTEMBER , the House proceeded to consider the 
resolution of Sj. Lakheswar Barua which recommended realisation of revenue at 
the old rates pending suitable legislation from all parts of the House. The resolu¬ 
tion was carried without division. 

The resolution recommending remission of land revenue in the flood-affected 
areas of the Brahmaputra Valley was also carried. 

NO-CONFIDENCE IN MINISTERS 

On the 13th SEPTEMBER , after question time, Mr. Brajcndra Narayan 
Chowdhury, Swarajist, asked leave to move a motion of no-confidence in the 
Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister for Education, and the Hon’ble Rai Kauai; 
Lai Baruah Bahadur, Minister for Local Self-Government. 

The President allowed the motion to be taken up the next day after the conclu¬ 
sion of Government business. 

The Assam Local Funds, Accounts and Audit Bill, 1929, was introduced after 
a lengthy discussion and was referred to a Select Committee. 

The supplementary demands were then taken up. For flood relief the Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned Rs. 4,43,000 out of which there was a provision of Rs. 2,000 
under famine relief, and Rs. 50.000 was expected to be recovered from the sale of 
rice to people able to pay. 

The Council was asked to vote Rs. 2, 91,000 and Rs. 25 lakhas under the head 
“Loans and Advances” to enable the people to tide over the period until the 
crops are reaped, and to provide funds to purchase cattle. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha, Swarajist, moved token cuts of Re. 1 each in both in 
order to raise a discussion on the inadequate provision for the flood-affectcd people 
of Nowgong. He, however, withdrew them after a discussion. Both the grants 
were passed. 

The Council voted Rs. 10,000 towards the costs of the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee and Rs. 15,000 for repairing the breaches in the bunds ana 
embankments caused by the recent floods In Sibsagar district. The Council then 
adjourned till the next day the 14th SEPTEMBbR when tho *‘No Confidence” 
motion was withdrawn after the supplementary budget was passed. The Council 
was then prorogued. 
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The Council of State 

The Simla session of the Council of State opened at Simla on the 16th 
SEPTEMBER 1929, under the presidency of the Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrieff 
Smith. . 

Seven official Bills amending the existing Acts were introduced. They related to 
Indian Territorrial Force Act, Indian Cotton Cess Act, Indian Registration Act 
Burma Salt Act. Guardians & Wards Act, Provident Funds Act and Indian 
Succession Act. None of the bills were of controversial mature. " 

On the 17th SEPI'EMBER the House discussed non-official resolutions. At 
the outlet the establishment of the Privy Council in India was urged by Si. Kumar 
Sanlcar Roy. . 

Mr. Gwynne, Joint Secretary, Home Department, opposing "said that the 
proposal was very inopportune as it would'involve an amendment of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act at a time when the Statutory" Commission was reviewing the 
whole position. The resolution was ultimately negatived. b 

Sir Haroon Jafter urged the appointment of a Committee to enquire into the 
question of location of the central Medical Research Institute , constitution of 
the Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund Association and recruitment 
for Medical Research Department. j 

Dr. Rama Rao supported him while Sir Henry Syfhon and Sir Fazli Hussain 
s:ud that the Government had decided definitely to locate the Institute at Debra 
Dun after careful consideration of the question by an independent committee t \s 
regards the other parts of the resolution he assured the mover that they would 
receive a careful consideration at the hands of the Government The resolution 
bring pressed to a division was lost by 12 to 23 votes. 

Sj. Rama Prasad Mookerjee urged the raising of Salary of accountants in the 
head Post-offices, as it was rather low considering the nature of the work thev 
have to do. * 

Mr. T. Ryan, Secretary, Industry and Labour, pointed out the difficulty in 
acceding to the request but assured that it would receive a careful consideration 
trom the Government. Sj. Mukherjee thereupon withdrew his resolution. 

On the i8ta SEPTEMBER the seven official bills introduced on the 16th 
appeared on the agenda of the Council of State when 25 members were present' 
Six of these were passed with formal speeches for consideration by the official* 
members concerned, and no speeches were made on these from the non-official 
s.de. I he seventh bill relating to the amendment of the Provident Funds Act was 
postponed on the ground, as Mr. Burdon stated, a certain non-official member had 
no time to give notice of an amendment which he desired to move. 

EXPORT DUTY ON RICE 

On the rgth SEPTEMBER , the Hon. Dr. Rama Rao moved for the 
leference of the matter of the propriety or otherwise of the export dutv 
un rice to the Tariff Board in accordance with the Taxation Committee’s 
recommendation. The mover referred to the view of the Taxation Committee 
and particularly to Dr. Paranjpye's opinion, who considered that the export 
duty was justified for discouraging the export of the commodity which 
India needed to retain in her own borders. The price of rice had risen 
from n;; seen; a rupee in 1S57, to less than four seers now', the average annual 
expoi if, during the period being two million tons. Such large exports must be 
uH-hlbiled to ftavc the people of the country from starvation and Dr. Paramove 
bad urged a prohibitive duty. The argument that such an export duty was / 
burden on the producer bad been met by Sir Basil Blackett who had ipamtamed 
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that it fell on the consumer, and was not harmful in the producer. For every eight 
tons India exported, she imported five tons from Burma. To allow that to continue 
was an economic folly. In the course of the debate on Maung Tok Kyi’s motion 
for the abolition of the export duty, Sir Basil Blackett had promised an investiga¬ 
tion into the incidence of the export duty but nothing had been done yet. 
Hence the speaker urged reference of the matter to an expert body namely, the 
Tariff Board. 

Mr. Burdon. Finance Secretary, said that the undertaking referred to by the 
mover had been fulfilled, and the Government of India had been very closely 
examining the question, and had been in correspondence with the Burma Govern¬ 
ment. The Taxation Committee’s view was that so far as the export duty or. 
Burma rice was concerned, it should be continued, but the Committee had urged 
an examination of the question. The speaker also referred to the Burma Govern¬ 
ment’s contrary view and to the Burma Legislature’s resolution urging the abolition 
of the export duty on Burma rice. Although the Burma Government’s conclusions 
supported Dr. Rama Rao’s view, yet the former did not desire immediate 
investigation. The large interests of the Central Government were also involved 
in the matter. The export duty on rice brought one crore annually. It had been 
regarded as justifiable for a long time. Even at present it was not possible to 
say that the tax was so harmful that it called for immediate abolition. Moreover, 
the implications of the removal of the tax might be fresh taxation elsewhere 01 
the curtailment of important expenditure. The financial relations between the 
Central and the Provincial Governments were also under the consideration of the 
Statutory Commission. Inquiry by the Tariff Board could not commence before 
the summer, while the matter could be more summarily investigated. These were 
the reasons which inter alia led the Government of India to desire the postpone¬ 
ment of a decision on the question until some more opportune moment presented 
itself some months later. The Finance Secretary hoped that, in view of his 
assurance, the mover would withdraw the resolution. He promised at the same 
time to communicate the proceedings of the debate to the Burma Government 
and if the Burma Government desired an earlier investigation, the Government 
of India would be willing to consider the matter. 

Dr. Rama Rao accordingly withdrew the resolution. 

GRIEVANCES OF CURRENCY OFFICE STAFF. 

Mr. Khapardk next moved for the appointment of a mixed committee to in¬ 
quire into the grievances regarding pay. provident fund, etc., of the non-gazetted 
staff, menial and clerical, of the currency offices in India and Burma. His reasons 
for the motion were that representations to the Executive heads had not had a 
response. He said that the staff had been entirely neglected for the last 20 years. 
In 1920 something was done but too little. The cost of living had considerably 
increased and the responsibilities of these employees were very great, and yet ihcir 
salaries were insufficient. 

Mr. Burdon, Finance Secretary, opposed the resolution with great regret for 
several reasons. It had been decided to accede to the employees' representation 
regarding provident fund contribution. Proceeding, he said that the functions 
of the legislature did not include a detailed examination of the administration. To 
make a special case of the present matter, would be to create a dangerous piece- 
dent. Further, if the House removed all grievances of public servants, it might 
have a general grievance from the tax-payer. There had been revisions m pay In 
1920 and 1922 and 1924. Heads of departments could be depended t;pon tot 
claiming for their subordinates what was due. Indeed the scales or pay had been 
substantially improved in 1924. They were iin communication with the Local 
Governments regarding the question of pensions. I he attention ot^ the Controller 
of Currency was focussed on these matters and it was not necessary to appoint 
a committee of enquiry. 

The resolution being pressed to a division, >vas lost by 16 against 19 votes. 

FR.EE allowances of luggage on railways 

The House next proceeded to discuss Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana'sresolu- 
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increasing the free allowances of luggage on railways to 25, 
seers for third, inter, second and first classes. 

, ^ r * Woodhead-, Commerce Secretary, explained that an inquiry was being 
aeld into tne question of increasing the free allowances of luggage for lower class 
passengers. They were considering the advisability of introducing a uniform 
procedure in the matter of concessions, and the provision of better facilities for 
weighing luggage He regretted that the Government could not see its way to 
abolish the penalty on those who carried excess luggage as was desired in the 
resolution. 

Mr. Ramaprasad Mukherji considered that while no reduction was necessary 
for first class passengers, it was necessary for others Third class passengers also 
deserved abolition of the penalty, since for no fault of theirs they were unable to 
y,et luggage weighed at the start of the journey. In view of the assurance of an 
inquiry made by the Government the mover withdrew his resolution. 

CAUSES OP RECURRING FLOODS 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray CHOWDHURi next moved for the appointment of an expert 
committee, having also lepresentative public men on it, to enquire into the causes 
for the repeated floods, and suggest means for prevention. Various artificial causes, 
he said, which enhanced the damage by floods, required particular investigation. 
Among these were the railway eml ankments. 

Mr. Ryan, Secretary of the Industries Department, referred to the previous 
resolution of the Assembly, and said that the Government objection was that the 
matter was entirely within the purview of the Local Governments, and the Central 
Government had already seveial times offered all possible assistance to the latter 
for the purpose. The Local Governments were also of the unanimous view that au 
inquiry would not be of any value. The Government of India were fully alive to 
the gravity of the problem, and had been drawing the attention of the Local 
Governments to the matter. The resolution was rejected and the house adjourned. 

EXPORT OF CATTLE / 

On the 23rd, SEPTEMBER Seth Govindas introduced his Bill to prohibit 
the export of cattle He said the Bill was based purely on economic grounds, and 
did not touch religious matters as it did not concern slaughter. Good types of 
rattlf: were being taken away by rapidly increasing exports/ He would move for 
the consideration of his Bill in the winter. 


EXPORT OF OIL CAKES 

Dr. U. Rama Rao moved for the levy of a prohibitive duty on the exports of 
oil cakes, bones, fish manure, etc. He said that the Agricultural Commission had 
deploiea the lack of nitro en in Indian soil, while much combined nitrogen was 
being exported as oil-seeds, bones, etc. He quoted figures to show the increasing 
exports of fertilisers. Many witnesses befo.e the Commission had advocated total 
pi ohibitton of the export of phosphates, which proposal had the support of the 

Agricultural Board and the Taxation Committee. The Government should there¬ 
fore prohibit export by imposing a duty or otheiwise. If necessary a small manure 
committee should be appointed as suggested by the Agricultural Board. 

SIR M. DADADHOY’s AMENDMENT 

Sir Manekji Dadabhoy considered that the suggested method would be rujnous 
from the economic point of view. So, he proposed an amendment that, instead 
of a prohibitive duty, small cess should be levied as suggested by the Fiscal 
Commission in 1922, and the proceeds be utilised in essential propaganda for 
encouraging the use of manures. He charged the Government with vemi^snesa' 
m not giving effect to the said recommendation of the Fiscal Commission for 


seven years. 
Sir F 


:li Hussain, sympathising with the object of increasing India’s aeri- 
cultiua productive power as far as possible, said that there was difference of 
opinion regarding the means of achieving it. The Agricultural Commission ftad 


idered that an export duty would do harm. 
Fiscal Commission’s view wai sound as U 
propaganda was concerned, but thought that 
thirty or thirty 


would not exceed 


fi 


Ilie Government agreed that the' 
necessit y educative 
probably the amount 6f the cess 
r e thousand rupees and that it would qot be 
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while to collect such a small amount. Why not find the small necessary 
amount from some other source ? Moreover, an Agricultural Research Council 
has been appointed, and it should be left to tackle the question of manures. 

The export trade of these articles was comparatively very little, and the export 
duty would kill the oil seeds-pressing industry. So long as the Government were 
prepared to achieve the object, the cess was unnecessary. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu expressed bitter disapointment at Sir Fazli Hussain’s 
speech, and said that the Government’s attitude in the country was dictated by 
powerful foreign agencies, who sent artificial manures into India. The British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation alone spent £23,000 annually on propaganda 
in India of imported manure or and offered to raise it to £50,000. Proceeding, he said 
that the Government did all propaganda for such foreign companies, helping them 
further by placing restrictions on local manufactures and by internal transport conces¬ 
sions. The plea of education of the ryots in the use of indigenous manures was pure 
camouflage. The theories of the fiscal and Agricultural Commissions deserved 
rejection by capitalists. Sir Fazli Hussain was as powerless as any non-ofificial in 
influencing the Indian Government in favour of the Indian cultivator against the 
conflicting British financial interests. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das gave copious quotations from the reports of the 
proceedings of the Agricultural Board to show that the Government had not 
taken action on them, and said that the productive capacity of land was going 
down. Germany, France and Czechoslovakia did not allow the export of manures. 
Why should not India also prohibit the export of these articles ? 

Sir Fazli Hussain agreed that the complaint, that organised capitalists had a 
wa\ of forcing themselves on the administration, was just, but it was as just in 
India as in England, where the growing strength of public opinion fought these 


interests. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu : People should be sent to jail for that. 

Sir Fazli Hussain : But that process has to be gone through if you wish to 
fight those interests to whatever class they belong. 

Proceeding, Sir Fazli Hussain said that the Government was anxious to help 
the industries, but if a responsible Minister’s presence was not enough for such 
help, he did not know what else would. 

Mr. Ramdas Puntulu interjected that customs was an Imperial subject, and 
not within the Minister’s powers. 

Sir Fazli Hussain admitted that it was so but said that it they did what the 
resolution asked, they would be injuring the producer of oil cakes, Moreover, 
he stated that foreign interests would not suffer in any way. If the test was the 
cultivator’s good, the resolution could not be accepted. As against the resolu¬ 
tion* he was all for the principle of the amendment. 

The House passed the amendment, but rejected the resolution as amended. 


PLEA FOR UN1-CAMERAL LEGISLATURES. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury then moved a lengthy resolution recom¬ 
mending that steps should be taken by the Governor Gcncral-in-Counctl to have 
the Indian legislatures reconstituted on a unicameral and on entirely elected basis, 
giving capital and labour equal representation as detailed by the mover. 

The mover explained that the modern theorists were veering round to the view 
that unicameral legislatures were more desirable than bicameral ones. 

Mr. Gwynne, Joint Home Secretary, characterised the resolution as premature, 
fanciful and impracticable, and said that the Statutory Commission had all 
those matters under consideration, and the mover might forward his mows to 
them. The resolution was rejected, after a brief reply from the mover. 

ENQUIRY INTO JAIL ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Ramaprasad Mukerji moved for the early appointment or a committee of 
the members of the Central Legislature and other representatives to investigate 
into the jail administration, particularly the nine points mentioned in tic resolution. 
The mover said chat to Mr. Jatin Das belonged the glory of showing in nakedness the 
conditions of Indian jail-life, and the nature of the slow moving and unimaginative 
Government. The resolution was moved with the object of empowering the 
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i^esed committeegive a final shape to the provincial committees’ recommenda- 

—““ r0,Kn ,0 *'" early 

suhiect ’fo?' V tPn ne v!.n‘ d that ! he Government had devoted great attention to the 
subject for ten tears, and were not satisfied that an occasion had now 

the Ind^ a jfns“ cfmmi°tte m,tt f ee 35 s , ug S es ‘ ed - Most of the recommendations of 

me inaian jails Committee of 1919 had been carried out as far as possible 
Moreover, periodical conferences of Inspectors-General of Prisons and Provincial 
enquiiies constituted a sort of perpetual investigation. The question of the ad¬ 
visability of introducing an All-India Act wetilj'be discussed at the next con- 

v,, “* b1 ' “ »"=• »" •=«« b »d 

and ,hc " solo,io " ”* s b » 30 against t 3 , 

PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT AMEND. BILL 

On the 24th SEPTEMBER, the house considered and passed the Provident 
I unds Act (Amendmentj Bi» incorporating Mr. Ramaprosad Mukerji’s amend- 
ment, whereby the Bill would also cover collcges-nffiliated to universities established 
jy statute. The Bill was purported inter alia to legalise withdrawals from provident 
funds for the payment of subscriptions or premia to family pension funds' and to 
extend the protection of the Act to provident fnnds of certain public institutions 

1 he Council then considered and fatted 4 bills to levy a cess on certain kind 
of coke, to amend the Boilers Act, to enable the taking of a census and l ltni 
the Calcutta Pilots and Indian Ports Acts. Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray ChoudhT.rvU 
amendment to the Census Bill was defeated. y U oudhurys 

MINIMUM WAGE FIXATION MACHINERY 

Mr. Ryan, Secretary, Industries and Labour, next moved a resolution urenner 
the acceptance of the recommendation regarding machinery foi fixing minimum 
wages in certain trades adopted at the nth International Labour Conference 

r ‘ Ir - R amdas Pantulu protested against the consideration of the ifsolution 
then, as members had not been supplied with the connected papers. resol u“°n 
Eventually, on Sir lazli Hussain’s suggestion, the mover and the House avreed 

to postpone consideration of the resolution unti! Thursday to enable papers to £ 

distributed to and studied by the members. The House then adjourned. P * ° 

EXPORT TRADE IN CATTLE-MEAT 

Un tbo Zjth SEPTEMBER Seth Govind Das introduced his Bill to prohibit the 
export trade in cattle-meat. He said that the country’s misfortune was P that cattle 
were slaughtered not only for the people in India, but also for foreigners. 

TELEPHONE RATES IN CALCUTTA 

Mr. Ramaprasad Mukcrji moved a resolution asking for a committee to 
Cnf H C *T° 1 C message r ‘^ es icvied by the Bengal Telephone Corporation He 
said that businessmen were very adversely affected by the rates. 

Mr. Ryan, Industries Secretary, observed that the question of the revision of 

the jates was being considered and the Government would be glad to inquire into 
specific complaints I he committee suggested however was unnecessary 
In view of the assurance of Mr. Ryan, the resolution was withdrawn. 

PRIVY COUNCIL FOR INDIA 

Mr. Kumav Sankar Ray Choudhury next moved a resolution recommend;™ 

Counc!rf n nt in°d f i ! h * Govcrnme,lt of lndia Act 10 en; ‘ b ‘e the establishment oS pnVy 

Mr. C.wynne, speaking on behalf of the Government, considered the resolution 
to be very vague and impracticable. It wa, also inopportune, he observed as th 2 
entue question of constitutional changes was being examined by the Staiutnrv 
Commission. y U1C Ola iutory 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khnn opposed the resolution qc it r.. 

nucaafi the tax-payers' burden. The resolution,was eventually rejected! d f ther 
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DEBATE ON THE SARDA BILL 

AMENDMENT TO HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE 


Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana then introduced the Hindu Law of inheri¬ 
tance (Second Amendment) Bill purporting to give recognition to the rights of 
females related by marriage to the family of the deceased, for instance, pre¬ 
deceased son's widow or brother’s widow. ’ Both this, and Seth Govind Das’s Bill 
will be however moved for consideration in the Delhi session. 

TRANSFER OF PROPERTY (AMENDMENT) BILL 

On the 26th SEPTEMBER Mr. Ramaprosad Mukerji and Mr. Kumar 
Sankar Rai Chowdhuri, between them, were responsible for all the twenty-one 
amendments tabled to the Transfer of Property Amendment Bill which was taken 
into consideration on Mr. Graham’s motion. Only seventeen of these amend¬ 
ments were moved and all were defeated. By two of these Mr. Ramaprosad 
Mukerji desired to retain the saving in favour of the rules of the Hindu and 
Buddhistic laws from the operation of Chapter two of Act. He had the support 
of Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhury and Mr. Khaparde while Mr. Ramdas 
Pantulu considered the Law Member’s explanation satisfactory that since no 
existing rule in Hindu Law militated againt the provisions of the said chapter the 
saving was not needed. On one of Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhuvy’s amend* 
ments regarding presumption of notice, the Law Member assured the House that 
the Government of India would draw the Local Government’s attention to the need 
for consequential modifications of their registration rules. The Bill was passed 
exactly as it was passed by the Assembly. 

The Transfer of Property (supplementary) Bill and the Income Tax Amend¬ 
ment Bill were next passed without amendments or discussion. 


“MINIMUM WAGES 5 ’ CONTROVERSY 

' The House then resumed discussion on the Labour Secretary’s resolution 
recommending that the Draft Convention and recommendations regarding the 
machinery for fixing minimum wages adopted at the Eleventh International Labour 
Conference be not ratified or accepted. 

The relative questionnaire had been issued by the Geneva Conference in the 
middle of 1927, so the Government had the matter before it for thirty months. 
The speaker hoped that the Government would not compromise the dignity of the 
House by asking it to say that a convention passed by the representatives of forty- 
six nations after full deliberation was not right. The Government itself appeared 
to be against the convention so it was not either fair or honest for it to ask the 
obliging House to share the responsibility in the matter. The wording of the 
convention was very elastic and provided ample safeguards for the Governments 
concerned. So, why not ratify it ? The speaker did not see why the matter which 
had been decided by representatives of all nations be allowed to be reopened by 
the Whitley Commission. Also, as several other nations had ratified the convention, 
why not India ? 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said that in bringing this resolution the Government 
had acted in conformity with previous practice. The Trades Act passed last year 
supported adequate machinery, for deciding such matters. Hence there was no 
necessity of the convention. Moreover, the Whitley Commission was yet (o inves¬ 
tigate the matter. The adoption of the Convention at the Geneva Conference was 
no reason why the House should not take an independent decision on the matter. 

'Mr. Ryan, Labour Secretary, replying said that since the original questionnaire 

had been received by the Government near the beginning of Acgu. t -7:7 am! th> 

reply had to be sent by the middle of November 1927, the Government real \ had 
very little time to formulate any opinion on the matter. But in the reply acm to 
Geneva the Government of India gave a clear indication of us tendency to sym¬ 
pathise with the object in view but the Government felt that since it had nui yet 

full materials before it, it could not take a definite decieion on the matter at present. 

The resolution was put to the House aud passed by twenty against ten \o tes. 

DEBATE ON SARDA BILL 

On ihe 27ih SEPTEMBER the consideration of the Sard* Bill fitti acted .1 
large number of visitors. After question tune, the President having overruled 
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- Charts preliminary objection, Mr. V r . Ramadas 'pantulu was 

allowed to move the consideration of the Sarda Bill. 

He conceded that the measure was drastic and offended against certain cherished 
sentiments, but its advantages far outweighed the disadvantages. He also pointed 
out that religious matters had been already legislated upon. The custom of Sati 
naa been abolished and serious inroads made into the rules of Hindu Law. The 
Moslem oppositionists must know that Egypt and Turkey had enacted such, laws 
of a more drastic nature. Why should they pay heed to the opposition of religious 
heads who had never shown an interest in eradicating social evils ? Seventy-six 
per cent of girls between io and 15 in Madras were already married at 15 The 
House had every right to change the ancient law if the same' was not in consonance 
with modem requirements. 

r • Mr * CHARl moved for the postponement of the consideration of the 

Bill to the next Delhi session since the Bill seriously interfered with a<'e-Iom' 
customs and needed a thorough examination. The Moslems who were not originally 
covered by the measure were now affected. It was a pity that the Assembly had 
not proposed a joint select committee of both the Houses on this measure. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar khan said the opinions of leading Moslem 
theologians had not yet been ascertained and he reminded Mr. Pantulu of the 
Lucknow Pact whereby if two thirds of the members of a communitv opposed 
any measute, it should not be forced on that community. The speaker therefore 
urged the postponement of consideration. 

Mr. Surpat Singh also favoured postponement, but Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
opposed it as being a dilatory motion based on no substantial reason. The Bill h id 
been before the Assembly for two years. It would be criminal for the House to 
postpone and thus give time for injury to young girls by quick marriages to 
avoid the provisions of the Bill. After Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhurv had 
opposed the dilatory motion, it was put to the vote of the House and defeated. 

Sir Ebrahim Haroon Japfer, speaking next, sai/ 

I am desired by the Moslem elected member's of this Council to make a 
short statement regarding the Bill which is before us and with your kind 
permission I hereby do so. Ever since the British Government began to adminis- 
ter this country, they have scrupulously and without any reservation respected 
Moslem religion and the personal law obtaining therein. This attitude of the 
* >r,tIsh Government has been consistently confirmed by many decisions of British 
Courts and the Privy Council. Sir, I beg to point out that we have received 
messages from a large number of Ulemas, both Sunni and Shia, including the 
President of the All-India Jamaitul Ulema, Principal of Deoband School of 
1 neology, U lemas of the famous Faranghi Mahal and Mujtahids of Lucknow 
their serious and considered opposition to this proposed legislation, 
r urther, Sir, we feei bound respectfully to observe that the passing of this Bill 
will be contrary to the provision of the Lucknow Pact relating to religion and 
personal law by which it was agreed that such subjects should not be discussed in 
ana passed by any legislature in India if two-third of the members of the communi¬ 
ty concerned a ere opposed to it. We feel deeply concerned in the establishment 
and perpetuation of this convention especially having regard to the approach of 
responsible government in India and we feel that non-observance of this convention 
under the majority rule would mean removal of the protection and safety of 
our community in matters of personal and religious laws. With these observations 
S-r, we snail oppose the Bill. * 

When the division was taken all elected Moslem members present including two" 
non-official nominated Moslem Members voted against the Bill ; only Na 
zad:i Md. Ashrafuddin Ahmed of Patna voted in favour of Bilk 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran DAS said that he supported this measure He had 
not received any mandate either from the Punjab Sanatan Dharmists or from his 
constituents to oppose the measure, nor had a single meeting .been held m the 
i uniab opposing the Bill. Urban and educated Punjab had already favoured 
the Bill and the speaker had been personally told by distinguished Pandhs that thert 
v*.tb not any religious bar to marrying gills after puberty. 
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Mr. Cx. S. Khaparde took one hour in opposing the consideration of the 
Bill. He feared that if the Bill was passed, India would be governed by Roman 
Law as it had filtered through England. He affirmed that Sati had not been abo¬ 
lished. Indeed, it was so deeply rooted in human nature in India that it could not 
be abolished. No member of the Assembly was elected on the issue of 
abolishing early marriage. On the other hand, most of them who were Swarajists 
were elected on ‘Swaraj in one year’ ticket. Instead of giving Swaraj they had 
given a Bill which destroyed what little there was in the marriage laws of Hindus 
and Mussalmans. The agitation for the revision of the Prayer Book in England 
lasted many years and even then Government, which represented the majority in 
the country, remained neutral when it was passed, but here a Government which 
was pledged to religious neutrality wanted to change a law deeply affecting re¬ 
ligion in one day. Those who did so were really autocrats and the Government 
which abetted it was certainly unrepresentative and irresponsible. In Russia there 
was no regular marriage system. It was a mere social custom. Did they want to 
reproduce in India conditions obtaining in the Soviet country ? Let not the bill 
be passed at the point of the bayonet. The proposed reform was unconstitutional. 
It was not in consonance with the genius of the people and was impracticable. 

Mr. Ramaprasad MUKERJI expressed entire agreement with the principle 
but pointed out that modifications were needed in the Bill. He criticised that the 
Assembly did not pay heed to the well considered recommendations of the Age of 
Consent Committee. On a question like marriage reform, the opinion of people in 
the mofussil really counted, but the Age of Consent Committee did not examine 
pebple in the mofussil. However, he denied that consummation before pubeiiy was 
in vogue in Bengal. 

* Mr. P. C. D&SHIKACHARI said that in Burma both among Burmans and 
non-Burmans there was no such thing as child or early marriage because public 
opinion was strong against it. He could not understand why public opinion could 
not be created in India in order to raise the age of marriage. Intensive propaganda, 
moral persuasion and growth of public opinion must precede social reform. 

The motion for consideration was passed by cS again st 10 votes. 

Mr. Chari then moved for 12 being fixed as the minimum age for the marriage 
for girls. Mr. Surpat Singh also supported 12. 

Dr. Rama rao vehemently protested at the suggestion mainly from a me¬ 
dical point of view. He pointed out that one-third of the number of babies died 
within one year because they were otYsprings of weak and unhealthy mothers. 
Unless the parents were strong and healthy, their offsprings would be weak and 
anaemic and themselves fall easy victims to consumption. From a commonsense 
point of view also he supported 14 as the minimum age. Another reason in 
support of 14 was that the dowry syetem which was both degrading and pernicious 
and which told hardships on parents would automatically be abolished. 

The amendment was lost without a division. Half a dozen amendments more 
or less on the lines of the amendments discussed by the Assembly were moved 
by Messrs Ramaprasad Mukherji, Surpat Singh and Khaparde. but were ail 
rejected. Only six clauses were approved of. The House then adjourned. 

On the 2 Sth SEPTEMBER Mr. Rama Prasad Mukerji in whose name some 
amendments stood, arriving late, the Council of State passed without discussion 
clauses 9, 10 and 11 of the Sarda Bill. i 

Sayed Mahomed Padshah moved for the correction of the date in the tule 
clause by replacing 1928 by 1929. _ t 

Mr. Graham explained that the mistake did not aficct the operative clauses 
and would be rectified later. Three more speeches were howcvci made on the 
matter and the Council rejected the amendment by 21 against 8 votes. 

Amendments by Messrs. Chari, Khaparde and Surpatsingh for exemption in 

favour of brahmins, Moslems and all others having conscientious objection were 
defeated after Messrs. Choudhury, Mukcrj. and Kamdas had spoken on them, 
the last named remarking that Brahmins, as the natural leaders of the people, 
should not claim any exemption. Of these, Mr. Khaparde s amendment wu« 
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ie ate d by 25 6 votes. A long discussion followed on Nawab Mahomed 

Akbar Khan s amendment to exempt all Moslems from the operation of the Bill. 
Describing the; history of the provisions of the Islamic law, the mover asked, if 
Islamic law did not penalise marriages at any age, why should the legislature inter¬ 
fere with their personal law. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said that the Nawab had not shown textual authori¬ 
ty whereby Moslem law enjoined early marriage. Indeed, the Prophet prefered 
mainage after the age of discretion. Turkey and Egypt had more drastic laws on 
the subject. Law was necessary for the protection of children and should apply 
to all. J 

Sayed Mahomed Padshah declared that there was no provision in Islamic law 
rot interdicting early marriage. Turkey was no longer looked up to by Moslems 
as a guide. J 

Sir Maneckji . But the law was enacted there in 1864 long before you repu¬ 
diated Turkey.” r 

Continuing, Sayed Mahomed Padshah said that Moslem opinion in the country 
considered the legislation on the matter to be an unwarranted interference with 
their religious law. incase of early marriage, Islam gave the couple liberty to 
repudiate it later if the alliance was not adequately ascertained. 

Sir Fazi-i- Hussain, speaking not as a member of the Government but reDre- 
senting purely his personal view, controvered the statement, that the Bill rnnsti 
tuted an attack upon Islamic law by non-Moslems. The attack was surely nnt 1 * 
Government, surely not by Mr. Harbilas Sarda who expressly limited his BUI to 
Ilmdus, but the extension of the BUI to Moslems was made at the renuest nf 
Moslems themselves. It was not fair for the mover of the amendment who came 
rom the Frontier Province, where they were safe from the evils of early marriage 
to say that where the evil existed nothing should be done to combat it 1 
law was based on principles derived from fundamental settled principles acrorS 
10 social needs. Were they to allow it to become a dead letterf«„S? £ 
soc.ey s process by referring to the Lucknow Pact? Moslem members? ed bv 
Su Ilaroon Jadar, had indeed admitted the legislature’s jurisdiction under cert-in 
conditions to legislate on such matters. The Bill was a mere flea-bite for Ishmi 
law as compared with what it did towards Hindu law. Indeed, Islamic praette 
uiltuie and traditions were in consonance with the provisions of the Bill it hn * 
been sa'd a large number of Moslems were opposed to the Bill, but’half the 
Moslem population did not belong to the opposing sex and it was true that a h ,« 
number of Moslem xvomcn were against child marriage which prevailed amon 
the ignorant Moslems alone who had been kept in ignorance by the neglect of h,’„ 
lug.ier-classes. India to-day demanded the supreme sacrifice of severing the cornu 

P“ sth ' Bi » »* 4 n.«fS,a 

Shah Mahomed Zubair, although admitting that the Bill did not interfere ,„;,h\ 
Islamic law. yet supported the amendment. Mr. Mukerji also supported ’- 
It war however negatived by 24 against 13. “pportea 

The House next rejected Mr. Chari’s“amendment seeking to give exemminn • 
spec.nl cases ot hardship It was supported by Messrs Mukerji, Choudhmv Jd 
SuipatSmgb and opposed by Mr. Lantulu. l uither amendments by M r w 
Sin,dr and Mukerp designed to postpone the enforcement of the measure to 8 * 

“ r ~ Sai Au 

Mi. Ramdas Pan lulu them moving the final passage of th* j\.‘ 

the choice lay between national degeneration and stagnation on tho Sai J? 
f n the other national progress to a proper place in the Common nC i k anc * 
Empire. He hoped thEt L House woufd chSose the°Ue? 

K the thW 
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Official Reports 

The A ge of Consent Committee Report. 

The report of the Age of Consent Committee which was appointed by the 
Government of India on jane 25, 1928, was published on the 26th. AUGUST 1Q2Q. 
The Committee, as finally.constituted, consisted of Sir Moropant Vishvanath Joshi 
(chairman), Rai Bahadur Pandit Kanhaiya Lai (vice-chairman), Mr. A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliyar, Khh'n Bahadur Mahbub Mian Imam Baksh Kadri, Mrs. M. O’Brien 
Bcadon, Mrs. Brij Lai Nehru, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Pandit Thakurdas 
Bhargava, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz. 

The tetms /of reference of the committee were (1) to examine the state of the 
law relating to the age of consent as contained in sections 375 and 376 of the 
Indian Penal Code and*(2) to inquire into the effect of the amendments made by 
the Indian Penal Code. (Amendment) Act, 1925 and to report whether any. further 
amendment of the law was necessary and, if so. whal changes were necessary as 
regards offences (2) without and (j) \yithi 1 the marital state. The report is a 
rather bulky document containing with the appendices nearly 350 pages. The:e are 
separate notes by* Rai Bahadur "Pandit Kanhaiya Lal, ^irs. Brij Lai Nehru, Pandit. 
Thakurdas Bhargava, Mrtulvi Muhammad Yakub and Khan Bahadur Mahbub 
Mian Imam Baksh Kadri. 

The committee met at Simla on June 30, 1928 and after settling the ques-, 
tiofinaire which was sent out directly to about 6,ooo persons and to 1,93° more 
through the various local Governments adjourned on the 12th. The response to the 
questionnaire was wide and general, indicating the great interest evinced in the 
question and the importance attached to it by the public in every province. The 
number of persons who participated in the enquiry was, however, much larger 
than this figure would indicate, as several of the statements received represented 
the views* not merely of individuals, but of larger bodies like organisations, 
rtssociations and corporations. 

900 WRITTEN STATEMENTS 

About'9oo written statements were received by the end of August 1928, and . 
the veathwrthin the extension of time granted late. In the beginning of September 
the'Committee started the examination of witnesses at Sun’a and took advantage 
of fhe session, of both the Chambers of the Central Legislature to examine such 
of the members as could spare time, amid their other engagements, to attend and 
give evidence before the Committee. ' On the 15th September the Committee 
started on tour and in the course of its itinerary visited and recorded evidence at 
Lahore, Peshawar, Karachi, Delhi, Ahraedabad, Bombay, Poona, Ootacamund, 
Calicot, Madras, Madura, Vizagapatam, Dacca, Shillong, Calcutta, Patna, 
Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow and Nagpur. The Committee examined about 400 
witnesses ol different classes and shades of opinions, including mcci- al men and 
women, social workers, leading representatives of different classes and communities, 
antl .expcments of both orthodox and advanced opinions. 

LADY WITNESSES . 

The Committee examined a large number of lady witnesses m diileicnt pints 
of the country, whose intimate knowledge of the conditions of nuitried life and 
maternity entitled them to speak with authority of the feelings and views of at 
least the educ ated section of women in the country. To ascertain the opinions of 
orthodox women 11 able to appear 'and give evidence before the Committee, 
Purdah parties were organized at some places in winch the lady mcmbeis of the 
Committee attended ; and meeiings of ladies of deferent shades of opinions were 
Addressed by a lady member of the Committee in Peshawar, Karachi, Ahmedabad, 
Posabay Poona, Madras, Calicut and Madura and Other places, to afford occ isiop 
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fur an exchange of views and to create a general interest in the work of the 
Committee. 


VILLAGERS* VIEWS 

Fueling the necessity of ascertaining at first hand the opinions of villagers, 

C^ominittee took the opportunity of visiting a number of villages in Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces* In every village visited 
enquiries were made from the people there as to the practices prevalent among them 
in legaid to marriage and consummation, the evils, if any, noticed by them and 
the remedy proposed. Lady members made similar enquiries separately from the 
women gathered there. The alacrity with which in certain villages the* villagers 
expressed their willingness for legislation to prevent early maternity was a surprise 
to the Committee. The evidence of lady doctors examined at different places had 
!>*w:n of particular value. The Committee also visited two chawls in Bombay 
utul various girls 1 and boys* schools in different parts of the country to see the 
girls and boys, married and unmarried, and their physical condition. The scope 
of the Committee’s enquiry was. therefore, much larger than the mere volume of 
oral and written evidence would indicate. 

Every opportunity was afforded during the itinerary to all persons, interested 
,n the question to send then considered opinion on the various points, mentioned 
m the questionnaire ; and in many instances, persons who had not sent written 
opinions for want of time or other reasons, were invited to give evidence before 
the Committee ; and among them there were many learned representatives of 
orthodox opinion and several representatives of what are described as the 
depressed classes, whose opinions would not have otherwise been available to 
the ( ommittee. The Committee did not visit Burma, because early consummation 
of marriage was uncommon in that province, though cases of rape or attempted 
rape were far more numerous than in any other Province. The Burma 
Government also thought that no special enquiry by the Committee in Burma 
was necessary. ^ 


About 400 persons were examined out of those invited for oral examination. 
Amongst these there were about 60 Muslim witnesses, including 3 ladies. 

MOSLEM ORTHODOX VIEWS 

Amongst non-Muslims there was an important section of orthodox opinion which 
was opposed to any change on the ground of Shastric injunctions or more properly, 
of customs modifying such injunctions. The Committee took care to have the 
views of this latter class on record ; and the paucity of their numbers did not prevent 
ihe Members from giving due weight to their opinions. Efforts to get the opinions 
of orthodx ladies by direct evidence were made, but they were not very successful : 
and the Coramiuee had to content itself with second-hand information from those 
who were in touch with their opinions. 

Members of the Committee, who have the advantage of knowing Sanskrit, 
examined the texts cited by witnesses, and opinions expressed in pamphlets 
written by Pandits and scholars qualified to speak on the interpretation of Shastric 
texts ; and others, who know Arabic, went through the Islamic texts referred to 

by witnesses. 

After completing the evidence, the Committee adjourned again on the 29th 
January 1929 re-assembled at Mussoorie on the 20th April to discuss the 
several points involved and to frame a report. 


AGE OF MARRIAGE 

The terms of reference to the Committee did not directly rprlude the question 
of prohibiting or penalising child marriages. Hut, among other things, the 
Commit tee had to consider how far the existing law of the Age of Consent within 
the marital state was effective in its operation and whether any remedy muld be 
suggested to make it more effective. It was impossible to debar the witnesses 
from suggesting the latter as a better and more effective remedy to berk the 
evil intended to be dealt with by the law of the Age of Consent, if they thought 
m tr. do .0 The Object of the Age of Consent within marital relations iiT 10 
protect teudn /iris against early cohabitation and early maternity ; if the witness- 
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sldercd the mere law of Age of Consent as ineffectual in attaining the desired 
object, it was open to them to say so and suggest what they considered the better 
remedy, viz., fixing the' minimum age ot marriage. The witnesses freely availed 
themselves of this opportunity and 'declared by a very large majority that they 
would prefer the latter remedy. Moreover, objections to raising the age of 
Consent were partly based on the ground of Shastric injunctions ; that was a ground 
common to both—raising the" age of Consent and fixing a minimum age of 
marriage. TexUwere quoted to prove both that pre-puberty marriages were 
enjoined and consummation soon after puberty was also enjoined by the Shastias. 
This also necessitated a consideration by the Committee as to the extent to which 
the texts are looked upon as authoritative in either case. 

The following is the official summary of the recommendations of the 
Committee:—, 

■ , Summary of Recommendations. 

1. That the age of "Consent with the marital relation be raised to 15 years. 

2. That sexpaljntercpurse by a husband with his wife below 15 years of age 
be made an • offence, and that the said offence be included in Chapter XX of the 
Indian Penal Code dealing with offences relating to marriage. 

,3. That the said offence be called ‘Marital Misbehaviour’. 

4. That section 375 and 376 of 'the Indian penal Code be confined to rape 
outside the marital relation. # • 

That the age of Consent for the protection of a girl against rape by a person 
who is not her husbandlDe raised to 18 years. 

f 6. That in order to deal most effectively with the evil of early marriage and 
early consummation, a law be enacted fixing the minimum age of girls at 14 years. 

7. That subject to any provision of the personal law for the time being in force 
the validity of a marriage performed in contravention of the Marriage law be left 
unaffected. 

8. That measures be adopted to give wide publicity to the Marriage and 
Consent Laws and to carry on an educative propaganda. 

9. That an accurate "marriage register in a prescribed form be kept, through 
an administrative department of the Government, containing details of marriages 
including the ages of the couple and that it be' made obligatory by law on the 
parties and guardians of parties to the marriage, either personally or through 
huthorise'd agents, to report the same to a prescribed local authority. 

10. That certificates of marriage be issued to the parties ,cdncerned, free ol 
cost, when the marriage is reported. 

' 11. That the officer keeping the register oi marriages be empowered and also 
be charged with the duty to complaimof-any omission to report-a marriage, or oi a 
false entry in the details required in-the registration of marriages, to the neaiesf 
magistrate having jurisdiction to try such cases, after such preliminary enquiry as 
he thinks fit to matte. 

12. That in all urban and rural areas the father or other guardian of evet\ 
child born shall, where not already required by law, report the birth of the child 
in such form as may be prescribed, within a stated time to a prescribed local 
authority and make a further report mentioning the name given to the t hIM if 
surviving, within a year of the birth, to the same authority- 

13. That the prescribed authority be required to maintain 


vithin a given area under its control, and to take stringent 
icgistration and to prosecute persons who omit to send a 
prescribed period, 

14. That birih ales giving the dale of birth, se.\, paJ* 

.the child, nd suc h othci pai ticulai s \xs may be prescribed, be 
piniscribed authority to the > e.son making the report, when the 
if alive, is reported to the said authority. 

15. * That the registers of marriages and births be permanently ptesc 

16. That the offence jof Marital Misbehaviour do remain nailable 
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between 12 


Fhat the offence be non-compoundable, if the eirl is under 
and 15. compoundable ' Vlth ‘he permission of the court, if she is 

for icf yearsand j ^ a ^ ’ m P r 'sonment of either description 

of e ther descriotion ^h ° "' ,fe 15 “ nder 12 >’ cars of a « e and (6) imprisonment 
wife isbetvveen^i2°and^is years of tTge^ l ° ^ year ° r ' vith ^ or both, when the 

p „ ‘ hat by the addition of a suitable sub-section to section s6^. Criminal 

miv i add-on’ l o b t L Pr0V,dc( l that in - the cas , e of Marital Misbehaviour the bond 
may, in addition to the present provisions, also provide for the custody seoarate 

del g n^ n 'n’ nt ? nanCe ° f , girls Md for such other conditions asTcoS? 
deem necessary to ensure the prevention of a repetition of the offence, the bond 

is a minor. Uted e,tler hy the ofrender ' or b y his P arent or guardian if the husband 

of 'm ? 's \ he accused is sen ‘e?ced to fine or imprisonment in cases of 

of the Marital Misbehaviour, a new provision be made for bonds with or without 
bar „ et l'ff’ b f n 2 taken ‘font ‘he husband, or if he is a minor, from the parent or 
guaid.an fot separate living, custody and maintenance of the girl-wife till she 
completes the statutory age of Consent, and that the court be empowered to rescind 
or vary the orde the.terms thereof as may be necessary, from tile to time! 
r- 2 ' i d 1 t] provisions of sections 122, 126-A and 406-A of the Code of 

Criminal Procedure be extended, so as to make them applicable, as far as mav be 
to sureties m cases of Marital Misbehaviour referred to in 20 above. 7 b ’ 

22. That the punishment prescribed for breach of the Law of M u-Have 

referred to in para 6 be imprisonment or fine or both, and not a bare fine ‘ ‘ ^ 

. * 3 ' A the coprt . trying a case of contravention of the Marriage Law be 

empowered on conviction, to require the offender to furnish a bond?with or 

Dreventin^Thel’ s *P arate hvmg, custody and maintenance of the girl and for 
smtuTo^ige of Cons«l r0ra COnsummatm " th e marriage/before she completes the 

.... 24 ‘, ^hat the provisions of Sections 122, 126, 1.6-A and ,106-A of the Code of 
Luminal Procedure be extended, so as to make them applicable, as far as may be 
to sureties m case* of breach of the Marriage Law. as may De, 

?$j W ^? re under the prescribed age are made over to the custodv nf 

eZo n »e'ed U ,o ° f mSlltUti , 0n ’ ™. d « the foregoing recommendations? the coS be 
f° ‘ d to r ® c ® iv ® ai } d examine periodical reports from the party concerned as 

ipissiiisiissi 

of sexual'’olfemte’s??!? ttkmg^mtemM^’of h ?hl aV * dab1 *’ ‘° a ' d in the ''tvestigation 
Marital Misbehat our.S^ a&M ^ otecTng 

girls or women witnesses where necessary, when going to or from the court hots? 
or for medical examination ; and that where women Police are not T! 

respectable and disinterested women of the locality or neighbourhood ho invite/ 1 / 
be present, while the statement of the girl concerned or of any f^'w.wl ? 
being taken by the Police. y eraale witness is 

the 2i oTI"** assessors be em P anne,ied in 

;w. That instruction be issued to trying judges and magistrates that in cases 
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.larital Misbehaviour, the discretion under section 352,Ciiminal Procedure Code, 

beinvariablymsed. • . ■ ' ' ^ . . ' . , 

31. That where a medical examination of a- girl is^ necessary, it be carried out 

bv a woman doctor. ‘ , . . > 

32. That separate waiting rooms wherever available be provided for girls ana 
female witnesses in all court houses. 

33. That a provision corresponding to section-i of Act XXIX of 19-S be 
made exempting from the operation of the proposed amendment, sexual intercourse 
with a wife between 13 and 15 years of age if the girl-wife was married and had 
completed 13 before the new Act comes into force. 

34. That no complaint in regard to an offence of Marital Misbehaviour be 
entertained after the expiry of one year from the date of the alleged ofience. 

*c. That in clause 1 (a), section 561, Criminal Procedure Code, the words 
‘Marital Misbehaviour 1 be substituted for the words beginning with rape and 

36. That consequent on recommendation 5, section 361, Indian Penal Code, be 

amended by substituting the word ‘eighteen* for ‘sixteen'. , , . . , . 

37. That section 552, Criminal Procedure Code, be also amended by subs¬ 
tituting the word ‘eighteen’ for ‘fourteen’. c , 

38. That section 60 of the Indian Christian Marriage Act W ot 1072 

amended by substituing ‘14’ for ‘13c . , , 

\39. That the law be amended, so that a suit by a husband for the custoav 
of a wife or for restitution of conjugal lights shall not lie where the gnl is be ov. 
j ^ yccirs 

^ /40. That effective steps be taken to spread general education amongst men 
and women. 

conclusion. 

Acknowledgment .—“We have now come 10 the end of oui task. The work of 
the committee has been of absorbing interest. The appointment oi the committee 
marked a new departure. A survey of the social and religions customs, icla.ing 
to such intimate subjects, has not been undertaken before by any non-otbcfal 

body nor has the assistance of the public been invoked to the same extent, me 

subject of our enquiry is easily understandable by all and the mtere>t - vc 
has been taken in the enquiry has therefore been proportionate. The evidence 
that has been collected will prove of considerable use in regard to all attempts 
at social legislation in the near future. It reflects the hopes md aspirations, 
the fears and apprehensions of all classes with reference to social ad van, .earn! 
the changes required in some of the existing customs. We sha.l e ^ 

our duty if we do not express our sincere thanks to the witnesses* who so \ ol_ 
responded to our questionnaire and many of whom came from long dio daces 
at considerable personal inconvenience, to help us in the enquiry. We aiea so 
indebted to the press in the different provinces,' whose publicity legaic ng 
inquiry has facilitated our task We have received assistance from various oca 
Governments and Administrations and have been shown hospitality by non-o icia 
ladies and gentlemen all over India, which we acknowledge with gratitude. 

“The work of the committee has proved much heavier than '- as .u 
imagined. The brunt of the work has naturally fallen on the secretary and "c 
should like to place on record our appreciation of the manner m 1 
secretary, Mr, M. 1). Sagane, M. A., LL. has discharged his icvon e.. 

The staff has had to work often at very great pressure and ,, C 'fnres b om 

. billing co-operation has been of great assistance to us. . ^ o u 

satisfaction at the work of the staff and in parth ula, ot that of Sardar Sahib Mu, 
Singhs We Submit our report 




The Punjab Jails Enquiry Report 



The Punjab Provincial Jails Enquiry Committee’s report was laid on the tabic 
of the Punjab Legislative Council on the 2 nd, December 1020. The following are the 
recommendations of the Committee :— 

Prolonged discussions were held on the question as to whether it was neces- 
saiy to classify under-trial prisoners in greater detail than at present with special 
regard to the desirability of catering for undertrial prisoners of a high social stand¬ 
ing. It was, however, ultimately decided that the existing classification is sufficient 
and that no provision need be made for superior or special class under-trials, 
provided that the existing conditions for under-trials generally are improved. If 
this is done, the Committee are of opinion that privileges of receiving their own 
food from outside and of being allowed their own bedding and utensils would 
obviate any undue hardship to prisoners of the higher class. Prisoners should 
therefore be classified as— 

0) in at offenders ; (ii) previous convicts ; (iii) juveniles and adolescents; 
and (iv) females ; as at present. 


CONVEYANCE. 

i'he main principles to be observed in arrangements for the conveyance of 
undcr-tn.il prisoners either from the lock-up to the court or on transfer from place 
10 place should be - (i) avoidance, as far as possible, of parading the prisoners 
in public ; and (u) to effect journeys or transfers with the greatest speed and 
the teast possible discomfort to the prisoners. 

Motor lonies should be employed whenever possible for conveying prisoners 
from the lock-up to the courts and back and ; where this is impracticable, suitable 
vehicles should be employed when the distance to be covered is more than half 
a mile. 

Night travelling by train should be avoided whenever possible. When it is 
unavoidable, double accommodation should be provided. It has been brought 
10 the notice of the Committee that existing latrine accommodation in prison vane 
has becn extremely unsatisfactory in the past in this province. Separate latrine 
accommodation is necessary in the interests of decency and where prison vans 
which are now being properly equipped, cannot be provided, under-trial prisoners 
should travel m a class higher than the third at their own expense. If they avail 
themselves of this privilege, they should pay the difference in fare of their escort 
as well as of themselves. 

In cases where a transfer involves a night journey for a female undertrial, a 
icmale attendant should accompany hei in addition to the Police. Night journeys 
lor female under-trial prisoners should especially be avoided whenever possible. 
When in I olice custody, female under-trial p.isoncrs should be accompanied eithei 
by a relative or by a temporary female warderess. These recommendations should 
he held to apply also to convicted female prisoners. 


HANDCUFFS. 


The Committee is aware that the handcuffing of under-trial prisoners i& 
the concein of the J'olice than of the Jail Department, but it wishes to lay 


more 

oil US opinion that undertrial prisoners should'only be handcuflted' when tonsidcra- 
uciu o( safe custody imperatively require it, and that instructions should be 
ii .ucd accordingly to superitendents of Police and Superintendents of Jail. 


1 angeme 


FEEDINU ON TRANSFER. 
iu.< for the feeding of under-trail pi 
Diet of approximately the same quality as 
1 jail should be provided. This would result 1 
diet money to six or eight annas a day. 


oners on transfer aie 
4, *at supplied to undci- 
th t raising of the 


A 

unsatisfactory, 
trial prisoner i 
jMCsent ucale ol 

Arrangements should be made for supplying under-Dial prisoners on tr .nsiV, 
with a sufficient quantity of blankets if they do not possess them. 

I he Committee are agreed that cellular accommodation should he increased 
mid that the ultimate ideal should be the provision of cellular accommodat 
pei ent of under-trial prisoners. Normally, W 


special 


on for 50 
circumstances 
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exist, under-trial prisoners of the same class should be permitted to associate 
during the day .time. For purposes of segregation under-trial prisoners who are 
accused in the same case may be placed in different classes. Full facilities, however, 
for discussing the case against them should be allowed to such persons. Until 
sufficient cellular accommodation is available, barracks should be sub-divided to 
allow of the complete separation of previous convicts from first offenders as well as 
juveniles from adults, and arrangements should also be made to sub-divide the day- 
yard in the same- manner. All under-trial prisoners should, subject to the 
requirements of safe custody, be permitted to sleep in the open during the hoi 
weather e. g., from April 15th to October 15th. Two sheets should be supplied to 
each under-trial prisoner during the hot weather. 


D.IKT. 

The diet for all tinder-trial prisoners should be uniform and the cost of it should, 
be borne by the Government, it should be the same as the ordinary prison diet now 
supplied to convicted prisoners with the addition of a ration of gur twice a week 
during the winter .and of lassi ‘twice a week during the summer and the substitution 
of half-a-chittak of ghee pei>day per head for oil. All wheat chapattis should 
be supplied to them throughout the year. Those who are accustomed to a 
rice diet should be given rice instead of' wheat chapattis. They should be 
permitted, as at present, to supplement this diet.^ 


LIGHTING ARRANGEMENTS. 

Wherever electricity is available, it should be supplied u the jail and it should 
be used for the lighting of cells and barracks. Where it is not available, the 
lighting arrangements should be improved. Those at present existing arc 
considered unsatisfactory. Literate under-trial prisoners, wherever possible 
should be allowed the concession of light for reading purposes upto 10 p. m* Tins 
privilege should be dependent upon their good conduct while in the prison' 
or lock-up. " ) 

'" - BOOKS. ^ - ! 

Under-trial prisoners should be allowed to have the use of their own books 
and magazines and also to receive books from public libraries, subject to the 
approval of the Superintendent of the jail. Every jail, should, in addition, be 
supplied with one English and one Vernacular daily in' Urdu, Gurrinikhi, or Hindi, 
if required, at Government expense, and under-trial prisoners should be permuted 
id purchase at their own expense other papers on the list approved by Government. 
Boojcs and the contents of newspapers should be subject to the censorship oi the 
Superintendent of the jail, but all cases of the exercise ? of such censorship should 
be reported to the Government for 'confirmation. It is understood that in stunt* 
provinces a prison newspaper already exists, and the Comrrtittec would welcome a 
proposal to start one in the Punjab. 

RECREATION. 

If lectures or cinematograph exhibitions are held at any Jail in which undei-lnal 
prisoners are also confined, the under-tiial prisoners should be permitted to attend 
them with due regard 10 the principle of segregation from convicts. 

It is desirable that under-tri3l prisoners should be enabled to take a cci un 
amount of exercise, should they so desire ; and reasonable fa il.iies should be 
afforded wherever possible for physical recreation. 


. WASHING ARRANGEMENT 

1 The present washing arrangements are inadequate and 
particular sitrtei from the lack of propei provision. Soap 
substituted for soap-nuts for washing the hail and hoi water should : 
tor thijs purpose. They should also be allowed the same convessh 
the supply of oil for external application as is granted to conv 
in judicial lock-ups outside jails no proper arrangements for washm 
at present exist. Arrangements should be made to pjovide them wi 
visits TO DYING RELATIVES 

Subject to the requirements of safe custody, an under-liial 
v/iih proper precautions, be allowed,to \isit a near relation, who is d 
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, pl p f INTERVIEWS. 

ine provisions of the Punjab jail Manual regarding interviews with under-trial 
prisoners are satisfactory, but the Committee doubt whether they are invariably 
followed m practice. Hiey consider that the attention of Superintendents of Jails 
should be drawn to the necessity of scrupulously observing these provision. 

All the recommendations with regard to under-trial prisoners made by this 
committee should be held to apply as for as possible to under-trial prisoners confined 
in judicial lock-ups outside jails as well as to those confinedin jails. It is considered 
that the condition in lock-ups outside jails, both judicial and police, are extremely 
unsatisfactory, and that early and extensive improvements are required particularly 
a , regards accommodation, washing and sanitary arrangements. 

All judicial lock-ups, whether situated inside or outside a jail, should be 
open to visit by the non-official visitors of the district in which they are situated 
aau also by the members of the Standing Jail Committee of the Legislative Council. 
Non-official visitors should be appointed to visit judicial lock-ups in districts in 
which there are no jail. 

SPECIAL CLASS CONVICTED PRISONERS. 

1. The Committee considered at length whether it was possible to substitute 

a specific list of olTences under the Indian Penal Code on other enactments for 
a general description of offences by categories which would operate to exclude 
from classification as a special class prisoner and came to the conclusion that 
it was impracticable. A great number of the offences enumerated in the Penal 
Code may be committed undei such extenuating circumstances as would iustifv 
admission of the officer to the special class. The Committee would according 
adopt the following criteria for eligibility : •- * y 

to All no .-habituals.who by character, social status, education or habit of 
h e have been accustomed to supenor mode of living and the character of whose 
ofiences does not include the elements of callousness, moral depredation, brutality 
... personal greed should be placed, in the special class, provided that them 
offences do not come under the following categories— / F a lnen 

(a) Serious, premeditated and unprovoked violence or serious offences atrainst 
property ; and (6) abetment of crimes of this character. a<ja,nst 

(//) All persons convicted of non-violent political offences (». which are 
thermal*? C ‘ ° f a f ctuaI P h V sic al violence or direct incitement to 
•iW .U b and contempt of court shall be included in the special class, 

. 1 magistrate, for reasons to be lecorded in writing, finds after due 

nquiry that the inclusion of any such offender in the special class would be 
"ic<in;,ir.tcnt with the principles of penal detention. 

It was felt that this special provision should be made in favour of those 
prisoners whose offences not only do not fall under any of the excluding categoiies 
enumerated in (i) above but also are definitely free from the element of violence 
m any form. 

2. It was considered that there might be exceptional cases which could not 
properly be brought even into the wide categories ultimately decided upon and 
therefore it is felt necessary to add a recommendation that it should be within the 
power of the Local Government to grant admission to the special class to any 
individual offender, whether his case comes within the purview of the su^trested 
rules or not. 

The trial court should be the classifying authority, but its order in this 
respect should be subject to modification by the appellate and revision courts 
on the application of the convict. The Inspect™ General of Prisons should also 
be permitted to include in the special class eligible convicts who have not been 
• la; iiied by the courts. Recommendations to this effect may be made to the 
Inspector-General of Prisons by Superintendents of Jails and non-official visitors 

SPECIAL FACILITIES. 

There should be only one special c lass. 

3 Facilities to be gvanted to special class prisoners. 

Special class prisoners should be allowed— 

(0 Separate cellular accommodation plainly finished. This is not to imply 
joblaty confinement, The furniture should consist of a chair a table a cot a 
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shnall cupboard and pegs on which to hang clothes. In addition they should be 
permitted to have an easy chair at their own expense. 

(2) Private clothing (if the prisoner so desires, jail clothing of a superior 
pattern and quality to that provided to ordinary prisoners should be supplied). 

(3) Bedding and eating utensils (if desired at the expense of the State and 
as may be laid down from time to time by executive instructions). 

(4) Fortnightly interviews in the prisoner’s cell. 

A letter once a week. 

Artificial light up to 10 p. m. ... ... 

Books, magazines and papers from the jail library or from public 
libraries and any other books and magazines and .papers at their own expense 
with the approval of the Superintendent of the jail. They should include one 
English paper and one of any vernacular that may be necessary, c. Urdu, 
Gurmukhi or Hindi. The censoring by the Superintendent of books or papers 
should be subject to the confirmation of the Local Government, 

(8) Diet of the approximate value of 12 annas per diem at current rates to 

be selected by the prisoners, subject to the approval of the medical officer, and the 
right to supplement it at their own expense. ... * , 

(9) Separate cooking arrangements with permission to cook their own food, 
if they so desire. 

(10) Reasonable facilities for physical recreation. 

7 n) All such facilities as may be possible for religious observances. 

(12) Only such forms of labour as are suitable to their education ana mode 
of life should be required of special class convicts who are sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment. 

SPECIAL JAIL 

4. It is desirable in the interests of prison discipline, as well as in that of the 
health of special class prisoners, that there should be a special jail set apart for 
them and the Committee recommended that it should be situated at Madhopur in 
the Gurdaspur district, and should, in the first instance, be constituted to allow 
of accommodation for 100 convicts. Provision should be made for further 
extensions. 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

i. It will be observed that the recommendations of the Committee, while 
allowing the possibility of admission to the special class to certain classes of 
offenders who would now be excluded from it, would not in practice very largely 
increase the number of offenders eligible for these privileges. It was, however, 
strongly felt that one of the main reasons for the discontent with the present 
system of prison administration in this countyy has been the failure to recognize 
the fact that the standard of living of the Punjab middle classes has risen to a 
’ ery marked extent during the last few decades and that the standards accepted as 
suitable for prison-life in this country are no longer suitable for them. No differ¬ 
ential treatment in favor of any class of persons is recognized in the English Prison 
System ; but, as the Government of India are aware, the difference in the standard of 
living and mode of life between the upper and the lower classes in bngland is not, 
in essentials, nearly so pronounced, as it is between the corresponding classes in 
the Punjab. It is not contended that the standard of accommodation, diet and 
clothing allowed to European prisoners or more properly speaking to prisoners who 

. ? , j i?r_ • _T- U if k tin iVf»rC;l III/ 



living t<> those who have. It is inequitable that an Indian who picfers the castcui 
style of living, though he may have been well-off and always have lived man 
atmosphere of material com tort and social refinement, should, it he has the 
misfortune to be imprisoned, be treated in a much lower scale than Euiopeans, 
Americans, other foreigners or Indians, who have adopted western ways. 

I A new class should, therefore, be created dciimtely to remove this anomaly 

and to itshould be admitted Europeans, Eurasians, foreigners and all Indians of 
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Without regard to the nature of the offence which 
^ merel ^ in consi<ieration th eir standard of living 
onffe thev hnH n 1 ° . thls , cl ‘) s ?, ' vo u'd be separated in accordance with the mode 
of life they had previously followed whether western or eastern. Those accustomed 
to the latter would be allowed accommodation similar to the others and a diet of 
the same.quantity and quality. 

The new class might be entitled the First Division, or if the term ‘special 
class prisoner^ were abolished and substituted by ‘First Division’ it would become 
becond Division. Ordinary prisoners who fall into neither of these categories 
would be Third Division by the trial court. Its decision on the point should be 
subject to modification by the appellate and revision courts. 

3 - It has not been felt necessary to make any detailed recommendations as to 
110 ,c ^ ass > as with possible unimportant modifications it 

would be the same as that at present accorded to the so-called ‘European* class 
and would include better clothing than that supplied to ordinary prisoners at 
present, simple furniture, cellular accommodation and superior diet. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

I. The Committee is of opinion that all prisoners to whatever class they may 
belong, should not be entirely cut off from news of the outside world and that 
those who are literate should be allowed access to some form of newspaper. 

i -l l u-™5 1 l? bers als °r £ e * ire t0 • Urse ’ thou 2 h the y agree that the matter does 
not fall within the scope of their enquiry, one. general reform in prison diet. Oil 
i^rareiy.if ever, used by the average Punjabi for cooking purposes: and the 
jail-food, however good in quality it may be. is unpalatable for this reason Thev 
are aware that the expense of replacing it with ghee would be heavy, but'are of 

sh0,,ld be 


The Assam Jails Enquiry Committee Report 

The Assam Jails Enquiry Committee recommended the adoption of the 
following general principles to regulate the classification and treatment of 
convicted and undertrial prisoners. The report was issued in December 1020. 
ihe report was signed by Messrs. Muhammad Saadulla, Stuart Roffey, G. 
Hutcheson, Pyari Mohon Das, Tirindaban Chandra Goswami. Mizanur Rahman 
and Mahmud Ali :— 

The jail rules should be so revised that there should be no differentiation 
between Europeans as such and others. Differentiation should be based not on 
race but on the prisoner’s previous standard of living. The fundamental principle 
should be that the scale of prison comforts prescribed under the ordinary rules 
fo any class of prisoners should be sufficient for the maintenance of health and 
trength but at the same time should avoid any tendency to luxury or involve any 
impracticable scale of expenditure. 

CONVICTED PRISONERS 

Convicted prisoners should be divided into three divisions :—The first division , 
should consist of (ij All non-habitual prisoners who by character, social status 
education or habit or life have been accustomed Jto a superior mode of living and 
the i haracter of whose offences does not include the elements of callousness, 
mojal degradation brutality or personal greed, provided that their offences do not 
come nder the following categories : (a) serious, premeditated and unprovoked 

violence or.ccrious offences agaiust property ; and (b) abetment of crime of this 
character. 

(2) All persons convicted of non-violent political offences (i, e., which are 
not accompanied Jby any act of actual physical violence or direct incitement to 
the came ). > - 

i he nccond division should consist of Europeans, Eurasians, Indians of the 
upper and middle classes and foreigners of similar status who have not beep 
admitted to the firBt division, 
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third division should consist of all prisoners not admitted to the first or 
second division. 

The trial court shall be the classifying authority ; but a prisoner may appeal to 
the district magistrate against an order of any subordinate magistrate, or to the 
local Government against an original order of the district magistrate, or sessions 
court The local Government will also have the power of revising any order of 
classification by any other authority. 

DIET. 


The scales of diet prescribed for prisoners following the Western and Eastern 
style of living, respectively, should vary in detail but not in cost. On account of 
the high cost of living in Assam and the necessity often of special arrangements 
for cooking, the maximum cost would be between Rs. 2 and Rs. 2-8 for the first 
division and between Re. l and 1-8 for the second division. These estimates are 
based on the present scale of diet prescribed for Europeans and others so classed. 


LABOUR 

Labour in the first division should be restricted to the forms of labour known 
as ‘medium’ and ‘light’. Prisoners in other divisons should be liable for any form 
of labour subject to the discretion of the superintendent of the jail and the 
medical officer. 

It is desirable that a separate jail should be provided for first and second 
division prisoners. This would involve a large building programme ; and in the 
meantime such prisoners should all be confined in a selected jail in the province. 
But if present accommodation proves insufficient—which the committee hope will 
not be the case—then two jails, one in each valley, should be selected for prisoners 
of these two classes. 

The classification of prisoners into three divisions might be prejudicial to 
discipline if all the three classes are confined in the same jail. 

The concessions now allowed to special division prisoners in Assam 
s hould be granted to all first division prisoners with the following modifications :— 

(a) An iron cot with mattress and bedding and mosquito net as well as a 
table and a chair should be provided at Government cost. 

(b) They should be permitted to do their own cooking if they so desire. 

(c) Special latrines securing proper privacy for each compartment should be 
proGdcd. 

(d) Such prisoners should not be required to salute but should be required to 
stand to attention when required to do so. 

(e) They may be allowed to write and receive one letter a week, and to see 
their friends and relations once a fortnight. 

(f) They should be allowed to obtain at their own cost a copy of any news¬ 
paper on the list approved by Government. 

(g) Lights should be allowed up to 10 p. m. 

Second division prisoners should be given bedding and clothing on a sv ale 
similar to that allowed now for Europeans and other prisoners classed as 
Europeans. 

First division prisoners should be allowed to travel in intermediate class at 
Government cost. They may travel in a superior class if they pay for the difference 
in fare. 

HANDCUFFING OF PRISONERS. 

First division prisoners in transit between jails should not be handcuffed unless 
this is necessary to prevent escape or violence. 

Second division prisoners should travel by third class but if any part of the 
journey has to be undertaken after midnight, then they should be allowed to tiuvel 
by the intermediate class. 

All prisoners in transit should, so far as possible, be given the same scale of 
diet as in jail. 

The committee are of opinion that the rations now supplied to the third division 
prisoners are sufficient. The only amelioration that they recommend for this chas 
is that greater privacy in latrine arrangements for them is desirable. 


u\nist$ 
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UNDERTRIAL PRISONERS. 

coriaT y 6 a s P e ? ial class of undertrial prisoners for persons of good 

irramS' education and character and high standard of living for whom separate 

The ronrp l°? and d “^ sbo P, ? be the same as in the case of first division prisoners, 
that a°e^= e i° n i n °" admls . s,ble l «> a >I under-trials in Assam are adequate except 
h ,, s P ecla class under-tnal should be allowed a newspaper from the list approved 

Ado escents sbou,d be separated from adults and men with pre¬ 
vious convictions from others. v 

The committee agreed generally with the recommedations of the Punjab Jail 
cS t a ? , regards the transit of undertrials except that special class undertrials 
should travel by intermediate class unless they elect to pay for a higher class, 
i l-.e recommendations which this committee adopt are as follows :_ 

... PARADING OF PRISONERS IN PUBLIC 
Lhetmun principles to be observed in arrangements for the conveyance of 

to p^ace'shouMbe— eithCr fr ° m ** Iock ' u P t0 the court or on transfer from place 
(i) to avoid as far as possible the parading of prisoners in public : and (2) to 
to the prisoners^ sferS Wlth the greatest speed and the least possible discomfort 

Closed conveyance should be employed whenever possible for convevimr 
fs Wer hatf a m mUe. " P * ^ C ° Ur ‘ S 3nd baCk " hen the distan « to be covered 

Ni ' ;b V ravell '"g by train should be avoided whenever possible When it U 
unavoidable double accommodation should be provided. Undertrial' prisoners of 
the special clcss should be allowed to travel by intermediate .. P* * 

expense and by a higher class if they pay the dVerenc^n fLre 3 Government 
I he committee are aware that the handcuffing of undertrial prisoners is more 

tn th^ Cenl - >f the P if ICC th j” of . tbe J ai1 department, but they wished to lay stress 
on their opinion that under-tnal prisoners should only be handcuffed Jhtt 
considerations of safe custody imperatively require it and that instruction should 
be issued accordingly to superintendents of police and superintendents of jails 

f ° r the feedlng of undertrial prisoners on transfer are linsatis- 
aAo.). Diet of approximately the same quality and quantity as that applied to 
undertual prisoners in jail should be provided. quantity as mat applied to 

Arrangements should be made for. supplying undertrial prisoners on transfer 
w,th » sa ^K>«nt quantity of blankets jf. they do not possess them. 

FEMALE PRISONERS 

_ cases where a transfer involves a night journey for a female prisoner 
' C ° r xr^u rtn ^* a ^ ema * e attendant should accompany her in acfdition to 
the pohce. Night journeys for female prisoners shoull specially be avoided 
whenever possible. When m police custody female prisoners Should be 

accompanied either by a relative or by a temporary female wardress. 

IDEALS. 

The committee recognise that it is impossible to give full effect to their 
proposals without an extensive reconstruction of the jails in Assam which the 
province cannot at present afford. They have, however, formulated principles as the 
idLal to be cnventuallv attained and in the meantime to be given effect to so fir as 
the resources at the disposal of the Government permit. n . to so tar as 
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The Bombay Strikes Enquiry Report 

The Court of Inquiry under the Trade Disputes Act, which was appointed 
by the Government of Bombay on July 3,1929, issued its report in September. The 
Hon. Mr. H. G. Pearson, Bar-at-Law, a Judge of the High Court, Calcutta, was Ue 
Chairman, and the other members were Mr. F. S. raleyarklian, Bar-at-Law, and 
Mr. Rupchand Bilarani, B.A., LL. B., Additional Judicial Commissioner m ind. 

The Court of Inquiry was set up to inquire into the strike that then existed 
in the textile mills in Bombay city and the terms of reference to the Court were 
as follows :— 

1. To inquire into and ascertain the exact nature of the dispute, or disputes, 
between the employers and workmen of the above-named mills which led to the 
strike in those mills in March and April, 1929 

2. If there was any such dispute, to what extent the employers or workmen 
orTioth arc responsible in matters connected therewith. 

3. What are the causes of the prolongation of the strike ? Whether the 
employers or workmen or both arc responsible for such prolongation, and if so, 
to what extent ? 

4. What are the difficulties in the way of a settlement of the dispute, or 
disputes, between the employers and the workmen ? 

The sittings of the Court commenced on July 6, i 9 - 9 » continued till 
Wednesday, August 21, 1929. The parties who appeared before the Court were 
(1) The Millowners* Association, representing all the mills affected by the 
strike, except the lam Mills, (2) The Girni Kamgar Union, (3) The Bombay 
Textile Labour Union, (4* The Bombay Girni Kamgar Mahgxnfcndal, (5) The 
Bombay Millwoikers* Union, and (6) The Jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

On behalf of the Millowners’ Association it was contended that some of the 
officials of the Girni Kamgar Union were communists and were .utilising the 
Girni Kamgar Union as a cover for their communist activities, they placed 
reliance, inter alia , upon certain leaflets of the Union, articles in the “kranti 1 and 
speeches made from time to time by Union officials. Upon objection taken, the 
Court was of opinion that such an investigation could not be taken in their inquiry 
as it might trespass upon the field of inquiry in the Meerut case. Accordingly, 
evidence directed expressly towards that point was excluded, and the court did 
not take the matter into consideration. , 

In discussing the nature and scope of the inquiry the Court pointed out that u 
was unnecessary to go over the ground already covered by the Fawcett Committee. 

Moreover,' they refrained in the report from making any suggestions, 
either to the millowners or to the Labour Union, in respect of my matter in 
dispute between them, as such a course was not within the terms refemed to them 
ana was therefore outside the scope of the inquiry. . 

The Report next reviewed the situation in the textile industry in Bombay from 
the year 1925 and reference was made to the Noyce Committees Report and the 
suggestions made therein. 

The Report of the Fawcett Committee was published on March if,, igj.j 
Between the settlement arrived at in October, rgaS, and tnc pnb..L.itron of that 
report, the extremist Icadeis of the Girni Kamgar L n on fii.ru ' s renuous efforts 
to increase the number of their members, to collect subscriptions arid to prepare 
their members for the omcmplated strike wlvch they had intended to - ng about 
at the end of six months . 

“There is ample evidence to show, says the report 01 the Court of Inquirv, 
“that in the middle of November the Glrtii Kamgar union hid collected#ufnciem 
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One of the rhiefV^T CffeCt of , lt * P ollc y was being keenly felt by the millowners- 

of tneitrikei thnftonk nin S ° f r the mil , lowners > which is said to have caused most 

and methods of the min^ 8 *' 6 * r0m i le :n ' dcbe November, was the working 

mm Sthe do f inos ^f the 'l tees f ° nned hy the Girni Kamgar Union for each 
mm ana the doings of the members of such mill committees.” 

do ; nt*s niit^h 1 the 0 5 xa ™ ines ‘he constitution of the Girni Kamgar Union and 
adwsLv ” u K h functl0ns of the miU committees were stated to be “purely 
the miUmmm';i!! er ’ appears that, prompted by the officials of the Union, 
commh.ee M t ? rr ° gat f d themselves some of the functions of the managing 
b?srifiJd te tr 0n y tbat , but each member of the committee considered himself 
e' ' ,n P erf «mmg those functions upon his individual authority, including 

emhnHie/t r • ° .C a stl ? ce ? a power which, upon the construction of the rules 
' n tbe constitution, the Court of Inquiry holds was vested in the 
the o f ? -'Ommittee of the Union. This caused considerable friction between 
the ivorkers who were members of the mill committees and the mill officials, 
resulting in several lightning strikes. ’ 


LIGHTNING STRIKES. 


1 he interference by the members of the mill committees with the management 

f 115 subversive of discipline and the hghtnmg strikes which were brought about 
n?t? e u C ' n ®m bcrs were n °t such as could be tolerated by the millowners. This 
naturally led to certain dispu'es and the report deals in detail with some of these 

disputes which are of considerable importance in understanding the state of affairs 

which prevailed in the months of March and April 1929. The first was the strike 
m the Spring Mill in November 1928 as the result of which there was con dmable 
correspondence between Sir Ness Wadia and Mr. Dange, culmina ing on 
November 23,1928, in an agreement signed by the Union officials Messrs Alwc 
Kasle and Dange which reads as follows n>c ’ 

“With reference to our interview this morning, on your consenting to reoDen 
bc 7 ji S ‘ • °f beba l t °1 tbe . rf>en we give you an assujjance that they will work 

outfint- thm.udr th’p 't 1 ^ Cy T n °I indul S e . in an > lightning strike without first 
guai * channel, any grievances they may have, and that they 
will obey all disciplinary measures of the mill as were in force before the general 
stnke, and that they will clean their machines as they used to do before.” 

On the same day Mr. Dange wrote another letter informing Sir Ness Wadia 
mat the agreement was an assurance given by the Union on behalf of themselves 
as well as the workers and the jobbers. / 

According to the constitution of the Union the medium for settling the disputes 
between the woikers and the millowners was the Managing Committee and not 
me mill c ommittees whose functions as pointed out above, were purely advisory n 
In practice the power was treated as conferred, not merely on the mil 
committee acting collectively but on each officer of the mill committee, an act 
on the part of the Girni Kamgar Union which clearly disclosed a revolutionary 
tendency. The strike was considered to be the first weapon to be used at 
each and every turn by any member of the mill committee instead of its being 
the weapon to be used in the last resort, after due deliberation, by the execu- 
f ; vc 01 Union after consulting the wishes of the workers. There is no evidence 
mat, with reference to these strikes, any attempt was ever m'ade to secure the 
prior assent or subsequent confirmation of the Managing Committee. 

CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 


Apart from the fact that no minutes of the mill committees appear to have 
been kept .1 most of the mills to serve as a record of what transpired there it 
ir. not disputed that the President and certain office-bearers of the Managin ' 
Committee and the Central Committee—who, by rule 15, were ex-officio member* 
of each mill committee—were neither present at such meetings nor even notified 
to attend. 

The troubles caused by the exercise of such wide powers by the members of 
tnc rviiU committees may well be imagined and evidence had been led before 
the court to prove the chaos which had been caused during this period by 
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ng, inexperienced and illiterate operatives asserting their authority in various 
ways. The report gives examples and says : “It will thus be seen that the mill 
committees were functioning unconstitutionally and their members individually 
were indulging in unwarranted interference with the working of the mills,” 

The report then sets out the main facts with regard to each of the disputes 
which were in progress during the months of March and April, 1929, prior to the 
general strike which took place on April 26. Evidence was only led with regard 
to the strikes in the Spring, Textile and Morarjee Gokuldas Mills, “The strikes 
in the two former mills have formed the pivot of the discussion before us,” says 
the report “and they therefore deal with them at some length.” 

WORKERS* DEMANDS. 


The Report then goes on to deal specifically with the merits of the demands 
put forward by the Girni Kamgar Union representatives at the Conference. 

With regard to the first demand the Court of Inquiry are of opinion that the 
issue must be considered to have been settled and could not form the basis of any 
grievance. 

“With regard to the question of victimisation it is regrettable that the sugges¬ 
tion made by Mr. Bakhale that a Sub-Committee should be appointed for the 
‘purpose was not accepted. We think the Millowners* Association might have 
exercised a wiser discretion by accepting that proposal, without the qualification 
that they would be inclined to accept it if it came from the Girni Kamgar Union 
officials, but we are not prepared to hold that if they had accepted the suggest ; on 
it would have prevented the general strike.” 


VICTIMISATION. 


“We have recorded the evidence adduced by both parties with regard to 
the alleged cases of victimisation. It is no doubt true that certain members of 
the mill committees lost their jobs on account of their activities and we think in 
one sense it is open to the Girni Kamgar Union to assert that these men were 
victimised. But the real question is how far they merited such dismissal. If the 
activities of these members were mischievous and detrimental to the interests of 
the mills concerned, resulting in their dismissal, it is not open to the Girni Kamgar 
Union to contend that these members were victimised or to represent theii 
dismissal as a case of grievance to be redressed.” 

“In the report of the Industrial Disputes Committee of 1921 it is stated tint 
there is undoubtedly a widespread belief that victimisation is practised and that 
Trade Union leaders are marked out for dismissal on the first opportunity.” 
We agree with these observations and think that this widespread belief which 
prevailed then continues up to the present day and is, in our opinion, responsible 
for a great deal of distrust of the management by the workers leading to frequent 
disputes. Even Mr. Bakhale, a sober and experienced officer of the Bombay 
Textile Labour Union, has said that the Trade Union officials are marked men 
in the eye of the management. The mischievous anil militant activities of sonic 
of the workers resulted in their dismissal, and the Girni Kamgar Union took full 
advantage of the distrust prevailing among the workers in bringing about the 
general strike.” 

“NO TRIBUNAL” 


Dealing with the difficulties in the way of a settlement, the Court refers to the 
uncompromising attitude of the Union and points out that Mr. Deshoande, the 
Secretary, had gone so far as to say that he would submit to the at nitration of 
no tribunal, howsoever constituted, unless it was composed solely of workers. 
The Court holds that this uncompromising attitude is one ot the nim.n difficulties 
in the way of a settlement. But there is undoubtedly an unuciyinent or dis¬ 
content amongst the workers which has been turned by some ot the extremist 
leaders of the Girni Kamgar Union to their own account resulting ui the present 
unrest. 

CUT IN WAGES. 

The Report reiers to the cut of ytf P®* cent# in wages and points out that 
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dillowrfers postponed the introduction of this cut' up to October, 1929, and 
it is also probable that if the present state of affairs had not.been brought about x 
the suggestion of the Fawcett Committee to give* up the cut altogether' might have 
been accepted. The Millowners have a perfect right to say that since the 
conditions precedent laid down by the Fawcett Committee to the giving up of the 
Cl! t * lave not been fulfilled, the workers have, no justification for asking for the 
cut not to be enforced. The Court thinks that steps taken to inform the workeis 
of the findings of the Fawcett Committee would have the effect of removing 
certain wrong impressions that might have'been created in' their minds in conse¬ 
quence of any improper propaganda carried on during th$ past four or five 
months. The Court declines to give a finding as to the legality or otherwise of 
the non-payment of the April wages because it is mot within the scope of their 
terms of reference*but so far as such non-payment has a bearing on the point 
in issue, .the Court says that in their opinion it might not .unreasonably form a 
ground for concession upon any discussion for the resumption of normal condi¬ 
tions m the industry and that the making of such an offer by the Millowners, 
might operate favourably on the workers to create a better atmosphere. 

, ON ARBITRATION. 

One of the most important difficulties in the way of a settlement is that at 
present there is no machinery for bringing the parties together and there is very * 
little possibility of contact b< tween workers and millowners. The Mediation Rules 
of the Fawcett Committee agreed to by the parties are inapplicable, for they are 
only appropriate to the position before the strike, and not after it has taken place 
There is no joint tribunal of arbitration and the Board of Conciliation contem¬ 
plated by the Trades Disputes Act, 1929, could achieve little result unless .it was 
supported by the good-will of the parties concerned. 

“To sum up, the main causes of the prolongation of the strike are :_ 

(a) the aggressive and mischievous propaganda of the officials of the Girni 
Kamgar Union and inflammatory appeals made by them to the workers ; 

(b) picketing and intimidation by the strikers and acts, of violence'committed 
by them on non-strikers. .One of the reasons why the mills are not working at 
full strength is that a number of strikers who left for their homes have not been 
able to return as the mbnsoon is not over. 

“\ n out opinion the blame for the prolongation of the strike rests mainly 
^upon the officials of the Girni Kamgar Union. 7 

“The pnlin difficulty in the way of settlement is the uncompromising attitude ‘ 
ot tfie officials of the Girni Kamgar Union ; but we think that there is an under¬ 
current of discontent amongst the workers due, inter alia r to (a)T the proposed 
rut of percent, in the wages of weavers ; (b) the fear of unemployment in 
consequence of the proposed introduction of the efficiency -scheme ; (c) the 
non-payment of April wages. Full advantage has been taken of'these causes by 
the officials of the Girni Kamgar Union in fomenting unrest and prolonging the 
$ome of the other difficulties in the way of a settlement are the absence 
of contact between . the millowners and the workers, and the absence of any 
machinery such as ah -arbitration board to settle fl sputes as they arise.” 
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Ail India Spinners’ Association 

^ Board OF Trustees :— I. Mahatma Gandhi (President). 2. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 
(Treasurer and officiating Chairman) 3. Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar. 4- Babu 
Rajendra Prasad. 5. Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande. 6. Sjt Konda Venkatappaya. 
7 . Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel. 8 . bjt. Satischandra Das Gupta. 9 Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Jo. Sjt Manilal Kothari. 11. Sjt. Shankerlal G. Banker (Secretary). 12. Sjt. V. V. 
Jerajani. 13, Dr. B. Subramaniam. 14. Sjt. K. Santanam. 

Th» following is the Annual Report of the All India SpinneiV Association for tha 
year 1927 - 28 :— 

Before reviewing the work done during the year, it is necessary to record the 
great loss sustained by the Association and Khadi work generally by the death 
of Sjt. Maganlal Gandhi in April last year. His devotion and mastery of all the 
details of Khadi work had been at the service of the cause ever since the movement 
was started. In grateful recognition of his services the Council has resolved to raise 
a Khadi museum in his name. For this purpose Rs. 22,077-8-11 have been received 
from donors till now. 

During the year propaganda and collection tours were undertaken by Gandhiji 
and other members of the Council in some of the provinces. Gandhiji’s Ceylon 
tour early in the year and the collection of Rs. 1,05,247-2—o in that island have been 
mentioned in the last report. After Ceylon Gandhiji toured in the Ganjam district 
and in some of the districts of Utkal for about a month just before the Madras 
Congress. The collections during this tour amounted to Rs. 2 1,644-1 3 * 5 f n 
April Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar, Sjt. Manilal Kothari, Sjt. 
Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and the Secretary undertook a collection 
a /Ju propaganda tour in some parts of Bengal. The actual collections made during 
this tour amounted to Rs. 66,501-4-0. 

n ^ r * ?: R ay, Sjt. Shyamsundar Chakravarty and Sjt. Satis Chandra Das 

fjupta visited Utkal in September and October, 1928, and carried the khadi message 
to several places in the province. 

(STUSuch occasional tours are helpful but they are not enough. It is necessary that 
the provincial organisations should carry on more continuous propaganda in order 
to keep the subject constantly before the public and create the necessary atmosphere 
for further development of the work. Some of the organisations are doing this but 
»t has to be done more systematically in all prov’nces if more funds and more 
workers, so necessary for any further progress in the work, have to be drawn into 
the movement. 


Financial Position. 

The present financial position of the Association can be gathered from a peru^ 
of the accounts given in Appendix A. The chief receipt* during t y 
Deshbandhu Memorial Fund collections made during Gandh j A hoc ether 

Tamil Nadand Utkal and the collections made m Bengal »n Apjil. Altogether 
this year the amount transferred from the D. M. F. account is 
total capital in the hands of the Association at 

was Rs. 22,01,976-2-8 3/4. Out of this Rs 22.09,66-0 618 , A ^ 1,1 

transferred by the AU India Khadi Board and the A larce naJt oHi 

the Congress resolution, which are still in the course ofRealisation. A large part of u 
will probably ££e to be written off. The net effective capital available therefore 

was R*. 19,81,010-2-2 3 / 4 * 
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mam disbursements during the year were as follows 
Department Investments. 


Rajasthan 
U. P, 

Utkal 
Tamil Nad 


Rs. 


4,246— 2— 1 

6,914—13— 0 

10,931—11—10 
2»54,53i—15— 7 
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Total Rs. 
Loans. 

Khadi Pratisthan R s . 

Gandhi Seva Sangh, 

Tamil Nad Branch Rs. 

Bombay Bhandar R s . 

Sjt. Chhaganlal K. Gandhi, 

(for Wool Spinning at Almorah) Rs. 


2,76,624—10— 6 

25,000— 0— o 

31 , 657 — 7 — 7 
5,000— o— o 

500— o— o 


f iotal Rs 

The investments out of the A. 1. S. A. funds 
the end of the year as under : — 

Andhra 
Assam 
Behar 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Burma 
Delhi 
Karnatak 
Maharashtra 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 

Tamil Nad & Kerala 
U. P. 

Utkal 


in the 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




62,157— 7— 7 
different provinces were at 

1,71,412— 2— 5 
7,604—11— o 
3,42,751- 3 _ 5 
2,90,050-“" o— o 

1,25,000— O- I 

23,700— 5— 7 
49,658— 8— 9 
1,05,821—12— 2 % 

i>23,459— 7— 6 

77,428—12— 6K 
58,040—10—10 
^34)333— 2 — I 
56,286— 3— 3 
98,088—15—7 


31,71.635—15—3 


. . , Total Rs. 

Khadi organUaHnna 6 6,04,214—o—7 is lent out to independent ^certified 

Andhra Karmt^n u* S tt . mentionecl that the amounts shown against 
Kh^idi Rr^ nata u ? ? e ^ ar anc * Utkal include large book debts transferred by the old 
oards, which are not at present in effective investment. 

T1 . Production. 

ihi* production figures of the different provinces for the year given below with 
uie corresponding figures for 1926—27. 


Andhra 

Behar 

Bengal 

Delhi 

Gujarat 

Karnatak 

Kashmir 

Maharashtra 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nad & Kerala 
U. P. & Gandhi 
Ashram 
Uikal 


Total 


1927 - 2 H 

1926-27 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2.94,083 

3,83,037 

*, * 2,441 

J.84,347 

3,28,609 

*, 44,597 

16,758 

14,641 

37,649 

5 *.250 

73,970 

22,219 

55,844 

37,036 

84,69* 

18,794 

75,671 

1,41,710 

9 , 97,466 

1,31,480 

10,94,633 

1,16.365 

53,384 

99,755 

51,321 

34,16,382 

3*06,370 
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It will be noticed that while there is an increase in the production in many of the 
provinces there is a fell in Andhra and Tamil Nad. In both these cases the fall 
was in respect of certified private organisations, and was due to unexpected causes. 
The fine centres of Andhra did not operate throughout the year Practically for 
seven months in the year under report the work at these centres had to be stopped. 
Some cases of mixture of mill yarn in the private production of the fine Khadi were 
brought to our notice about January 1927, and as a result of the enquiry that was 
held immediately it was thought advisable to withdraw the certificates granted to 
the private organisations operating in this area, pending adequate arrangements for 
absolutely ensuring genuineness. The Association has started the work recently 
under its own direct management but for the larger part of last year the fine Khadi 
production was very little. In Tamil Nad the fall in private production was due 
to the high prices 6f cotton which prevailed during the first half of the year. The 
high cotton prices left but a narrow margin of profit and there was therefore no 
inducement either for new organisations to start or the old ones to expand. In 
fact a few of the manufacturers closed down for this reason and many of the 
remaining were unable to maintain production at the previous year T s level. The 
result was a fall in private production in the province of over a lakh of Rupees worth. 
The total production for the year has consequently remained,, inspite of the increase 
in the other provinces, practically at the same level as in the previous year. 

Efforts were made this year to get the yardage and weight figures of the Khadi 
produced along with the money value. Only Rajasthan, Punjab and Maharashtra 
have given fairly full figures. Tamil Nad has given the figures only forthc second 
half of the year. Calculating from the figures received the total yardage will be 
over 6 millions sq. yards. 


Sales. 

The sale figures for the different provinces are as under : 



1917-38 

! 936 -a 7 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Andhra 

3,71.698 

4 > 03 , 73 * 

Bebar 

343,359 

3,67,301 

Bengal 

4,10,631 

440,137 

Bombay 

3.06,358 

3,85,858 \ 

Burma 

*5451 

*5438 

Delhi 

19,809 

19,811 

Gujarat 

95,835 

189410 

Karnatak 

M*,I 93 

78,115 

Maharshtra 

1 . 95,590 

1.66,774 

Punjab 

1 , 07,538 

1,06,824 

Rajasthan 3 

Tamil Nad & 

I- 4 M 73 

1,28,287 

Kerala 


io> 73 *n 2 f- 

U. P. & Gandhi 



Ashram 

1, 97,036 

1,62,504 

Utkai 

58,151 

41 , 5*6 

Total, 

33,08,634 • 

32 , 88,794 


I, must be noted in regard to the sale figures that we have not been able to gel 
rid entirely for the duplication doe to inter-sales between organisations indifferent 
provinces Necessary instructions have been given to eliminate this small element 
ef duplication also in the coming year's report 
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Number of Villages Covered. 



There are now 310 centres ofKhadi work, of which 138 are production centres, 
and t,2 sale depots. Of this total number, 156 are directly run by the A. I. S. A. 
The activities of the production depots cover nearly 3000 villages. The figures of 
villages covered have not been fully received. The Bengal figures are incomplete. 
The figures received at the central office are as under :— 


Province 

Andhra 

Behar 

Bengal 

Delhi 

Gujarat 

Karnatak 

Maharashtra 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nad & Kerala 
U. P. 

Utkal 


Number of villages 
covered 
362 


63 
129 
180 

ll 

171 

925 

121 

64 


Total 2655 


Carders, Spinners and Weavers. 

Number of carders, spinners and weavers supported by the Khadi production 
activities in the country has also been received, but not complete in respect of Behar 
and Bengal. The figures of spinners and weavers received are as given below :— 


Province 

Spinners 

Weavers 

Andhra 

I 3 >i 5 7 

1,hi 

Behar 

7,428 

373 

Bengal 

2 ,350 

y 

Delhi 

977 

68 

Gujarat 

i ,457 

193 

Karnatak 

2,992 

232 

Maharashtra 

829 

90 

Punjab 

42,712 

487 

Rajasthan 

5,176 

613 

Tamil Nad & 
Kerala 

18,225 

1,474 

U. P. 

1,209 

368 

Utkal 

1,188 

32 


Total 97,700 

4,944 


As regards carders it is only in certain areas that carders esist apart from 
spinners. In most regions the spinner cards her cotton himself. The number of 
carders benefited is as under :— 


Province 

Carders 

Andhra 

360 

Gnjarat 

1 3 

Maharashtra 

88 

Rajasthan 

300 

U. P. 

132 


Total 703 
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ited in the previous year's report, in areas like the Punjab, Rajai 
j U. P. eic. where hand-spun yarn or Khadi is being brought to the ma£ 
e, and the Khadi organisations purchase the yarn* or Khadi, a census of all the 
working wheels in the area has been taken. In such cases the spinners are not 
exclusively attached to our khadi organisations, only a part of their yarn output 
coming to our recognised centres of Khadi production. 

, It is not possible to give the exact amount distributed as wages to spinners and 
weavers as a* result of the khadi production during the year, since in many areas 
yarn is not got spun for wage but purchased directly from spinners or through 
middlemen at markets, and sometimes Khadi e.ven is so purchased directly from 
weavers. Precise figures, however, are available in the spinners and weavers 
respectively and wages paid for work. Calculating on the basis of these figures it 
will be found that out of the 24 lakhs and odd worth of khadi produced nearly 6 lakhs 
would have been distributed to spinners and 8 lakhs to weavers. 

Workers. 


Literate men engaged in the work of organising the industry now number nearly 
one thousand. Precise figures are not available regarding the number of workers 
in independent organisations. But on the service of the A. I. S. A. alone in the 
• Central Office and in the several branches there are 511 workers. In addition there 
are 247 workers in the independent public organisation like the Pratisthan and others. 
' Including private organisations the total number engaged in Khadi work must be 
nearly one thousand. The number of workers in the different organisations is as 
under :— 


A. I. S A. 


Central Qffice 

9 

Technical Department 

8 

Andhra 

46 

Bebar 

77 

Bombay Bhandars 

20 

Burma 

3 

Karnatak 

26 

Maharashtra 

4 t 

Punjab 

26 

Rajasthan 

28 

Tamil Nad 

144 

U* P.> 

30 

Utkal 

53 

Total 511 


Aided organisation 

Khadi Pratisthan 9$ 

Abhay Ashram 63 

Prabartak Sangh 15 

Khalispur Ashram 1* 

Vidyashram i 7 

Arambagh Khadi Karya 5 

Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu * jo 
Gandhi Ashram, Meerut 30 
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Improvement In Quality. 

Mention was made in some detail in the two previous reports of the improve¬ 
ments that have taken place since the earlier years in the variety and quality of 
Khadi goods that are being placed in the market. It is unnecessary to go over the 
same ground in this report also. It is enough to mention that continuous efforts m 
improvement are being made in all the directions referred to in the previous reports. 

Yarn. 

One of the directions in which improvement h as taken place to which reference 
was made in the last report was in respect of the lifting up of the ^average quality of 
yarn both as regards strength and uniformity. It is necessary to remember that in 
both these respects progress in the very nature of things can be but slow. The noti 
ceable improvement in the'Punjnb and tbe Rajasthan m the count of yarn produced 
has already been mentioned in the last report. But wlihe it is the duty of Khadt 
organisations to be continuously striving to better the quality of yarq, it is necessary 
for the consumers to recognise that the count of yarn cannot be raise ! at a bound 
and that while there may be a slight lifting up from year to year, the bulk of the 
khadi produced for some years to come at any irate must remain of the thicket 
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12 t0 ^ c ,°. Unts yarn * At same time the Association and affilia 
v^rr t! ons are making efforts to tap all available sources of fine and medium 

&r; u ,ntot ^ e market larger quantities of high count cloth. Andhra, Tamil 
, *i? rna , p ? rtlCL i! arl y arc producing fairly large quantities of higher count 
j L * ‘ ^drthe value of medium and fine Khadi production in these three provinces 
duriog 1927—28 amounted to over 2)4 lakhs of rupees. 


Texture. 

n*e second direction in which improvement continues to be effected is in respect 
0 tcxl!,ie - In the last year’s:report it was stated that as compared with the firt 
) e 'Y s T ^* ere was an increase of 25 to 30 per cent in the number of threads used per 
inui s . 1 uring 1927 28 many of the organisations have still further tried to improve 
. c texture. Rajasthan, Andhra and Tamil Nad branches may be specially mentioned 
in this connection. The Rajasthan Branch in 1926—27 was using only 1200 threads 
in warp in its* Gadha of 30 inches width. 1111927—28 even the lowest quality of 
manufactured by the Rajasthan Branch contains 1300 threads while the 
highest contains as many as 1600, Andhra has sought to improve the texture all 
ine number of picks and ends used in medium Khadi i. e. of about 20 to 25 
roim ' s y ai T i‘ as keen increased from 40 to 44. In the ordinary Khadi of 12 to 16 
counts has been increased from 32 to 36, and in rough Khadi of under 12 counts 
from 28 to 32. The Tirupur organisations in Tamil Nad were generally using only 
40 threads per inch of warp and weft in 1926—27; while now the Branch is 
attempting to introduce 44 threads. Other provinces are also working in this 
direction a/id generally closer attention is now being given to texture by all Khadi 
organ isahous. ’ 


Dyed And Printed Goods. 

y j rn ai l d b ^ tt , er weavin? > efforts are made in other directions 
J* ’ o , 10 mee ‘ the needs and satisfy the tastes of the consuming public. With the 
, 0, , ,I ; 1 . ent °f production on a large scale the Khadi organisations everywhere have 
real s.d the necessity of studying the needs of the market and satisfying the tastes 
. ? C ° ,surners - increasing attention is being paid to the finishing processes and 
v-ry y eat the organisations are putting in the market not merely a larger number 
y varieties but more attractive varieties as well. All the usuaUarieties in white are 
' j°' lrjU n ?' v available. The need for printed and dyed goods has been realised 
y important Khadi organisation is having its own printing and dyeing 
ar S e °r small. The Tamil Nad Branch is having its dyeing depart- 
, , M lru P ur Besides, the Branch has also made arrangements to get goods 

dyea at Madura. The excellence of Madura dyes is well-known. At present the 
vl Jlii ® filing goods dyed in Madura in 29 different shades of fast colours. The 
Ti.* r ” ans ' , .' an r s dye-house at Sodepur has been maintaining its mark in efficiency. 
,V*' Cr ? me K dye,n /. as doile fe y this dye-house has been receiving deserved 
..." ’ OI ?' It is stated that the Calcutta Corporation has accepted this particular 

,t i., ret l u ‘ ren }? n 's- Of Printed goods large quantities arc now being made 
I e P rn«i J, he Mssuhpatam prints are well-known. The Lahore bhandar run by 
liVn w, a j ■ B . ranc j 1 °f the A. I. S. A. has made its special printing arrangements and 
hi palm-prmt and peacock-print curtains and table-cloths are in demand in many 
r„ s 5 ie co “ n *ry The spray-priming introduced by the Khadi Pratisthan is also 
. £ h ’ S P ‘ OC ? S , S IS sa,d t0 £.', ve Peoliar delicacy of tint and touch. Prints 
arc made fast by a special process This 15 a new line that the Pratisthan has adop- 
cd lor making khadi more attractive. 

* n this cour.eci ion it is necessary to mention the Rashtriya Stree Sabha of Bombay 
, b '! / J \ b ‘f ' s 'mportmg fine anti medium Kh.di and gets lace and embroidery work 
c -.nd thus putting into the market a small quantity of fine and fancy fabrics. 
nrimJt £ b " n P€ 15 a, ?° do J ul ? somewhat similar work, besides getting Khadi 
£ d J" ’"•?«/ attractive design- The A. I S. A. bhandar at Bombly is also 
* ^ b r Cry WO - k d0ne and by "s smdy of the needs of the market is able 
’au pf ' «. 9Uggest,on * a * t0 t he q uallty , and r arie, y of goods in demand, 
the need w C Jr - S are i r >en,,one d to show that the Khadi organisations are alive to 
me i ced foi continuous improvement* in quality so as to be able to meet all mt 
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Prices. * ' 


1, V ^u h r ve * race ^ in the tvvo previous reports the reduction that has taken place 
I11 Khadi price since 1922. During the year under report owing to the rise in cotton 
prices no further reduction could be effected in prices on any large scale, h was 
aii that the Khadi organisations could do to keep the price at the same level as ; n *he 
previous year. It has been mentioned already that some private organisations in 
iirupur found themselves compelled to close their activities owing to the ri<=e in 
cotton prices. It was therefore a hard task for khadi organisations to* keep^ he- 
prices unchanged. Even so wherever it has been possible owing to internal ‘econo¬ 
mies, some reduction has been made. For instance, the Andhra Branch ha< reduced 
the prices of its Guntur goods by 12 per cent. 

But administrative economies carry the reduction very far. If any further reduc¬ 
tion to an appreciable extent is to become possible, one necessary thing is an improve- 
ment in the quality of yarn. Any appreciable improvement in the quality of warn 
is bound to have a considerable effect on the cost of production. A large part of* the 
. l ^ at . h ? s taken P Iac .e since the beginning of the movement is due to the 
war t Wltb * he improvement m the quality of yarn and more experience in the 
& ° f hand ‘ s P l l n y arn > weaving wages could be reduced without any hard¬ 
ship to the weavers But the weaving wages even as they are at present in the 
Dest organised Khadi centres are nearly double what they are for weaving mill yarn 
If hand-spun yarn improves so as to make the reduction of the weaving charges to 
I5 per cen^ rn CVC P ° SSlb1e ’ U Wl11 brin & down tbe cost of production ot Khadi about 

™ere ire other factors as well to be considered in this connection. The 
f pi ™ ers lr l man y P laces bave to h e taught to stock their own cotton. In a large 
fnr ot areas t .°- da y th ^ K hadi organisations have to stock the cotton centrally 

c^X^Cd 0 n sp T n h- r % Sccond, r n ‘ r i a \ the s p in,ier does *»« £SSv 

dll .1 cotton ; ri ? 13 Ilas an adverse effect both on the quality of yarn spun as 
mf.k 1 ®. ma I lu k < ', turi ” g c ^ ar 8 es °f Khadi. If these two changes can be made in 
me methods of production a large reduction in prices will be possible. 


Spinning for Self. 

Hie efforts made at Bijolia in Rajasthan and elsewhere to promote the idea of 
spinning for one's own requirements and individual and regional self-sufficiency as 
regards cloth are pregnant with great possibilities. The intensive work that was 
being carried on at Bijolia has been referred to in previous reports. This work 
“fj Progressed still further during 1927-28 and it is expected that the task under- 
twenbythe Karyalaya there under Sjt. Jethaial Govindji will be completed in 
9-0-29 and there will be no need for further propaganda. The cultivators m the 
area have understood the advantages of hand-spinning. Many families have taken 
o weaving. Propaganda has been carried on for home-dyeing also and a number 
0 r ,lies beglin to P r ’ nt and d ye their own clothes. About 1000 wheels are 

“} IS area *. During the year 1927-38 it is estimated that 5500 people 
got their clothing requirements produced out of yarn spun in their own homes. Th' c 
total quantity of cloth woven is estimated at 66000 sq. yards. In addition to this 
there are a few families in this area who get yarn spun for,their use by others. Out 
01 such yarn about 20,600 sq. yards of cloth have been produced. Phis is' a credit¬ 
able record made possible only by the persistence and living faith of Sju jethaial 
Govindji and his co-workers. Tlit result is aJJ the more remarkable because at the 
time when the work was started there was hardly any spinning going cm in the 
centre. 

The success of the experiment at Bijglia has encouraged the Rajasthan Branch 
to start a similar centre at Reenjus in Jaipur State. Work has only recently been 
started. Propaganda has been cunicd on among the cultivating classes in jje viiiacr- 
round Reengus. The cultivating classes knew already spinning. ' JEflforts are mi 
to, teach carding lilso to them an;} now about 500 persons have learnt cardine 
Already a few families have started to get all their cloth requirements made o' t i 
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^hehf^own yarn. It is expected that -*n the course of the year good results may be 
achieved. 

Similar work in Gujarat among the Raniparaj people in the Bardoli, Mahua 
and Vyara taluks is progressing apace. Although the operations were to some 
extent interrupted by the floods in 1927 and the Satyagraha against revenue settle¬ 
ment in 1928, both of which drew away some of the workers from the Khadi work 

there has been no serious dislocation. The several Ashrams that were doing the 
work have recently been amalgamated into a federation called the Bardoli Swaraj 
Ashram Sangh with Sjt. Vallabhbhai J. Patel as President. Sjt. Lakskmidas Purushot- 
tam is the chief director of all the Khadi activities. During the year 71 1 families 
got their cloth woven out of their own yarn. The total quantity of yarn produced 
was 5240 tbs. and the cloth woven was 14178 sq. yards. 

In some other provinces also, although there has been no organised effort in this 
direction, the continuous khadi work carried on has fostered the idea of spinning 
for self. In Guravareddipalayam in Guntur district it is stated that the vast majority 
of the population habitually wear khadi made out of yarn spun in their own homes. 

In some of the villages in the Tirupur area in Tamil Nad spinning for self has 
become a primary domestic duty in some of the more well-to-do families of agricul¬ 
turists. A purely spontaneous effort in this direction at Kasipalayam, a village in 
the Madura district, has met with a considerable measure of success and been referred 
to in a recent Government ieport. 

In this connection may also be mentioned the arrangements made by the Punjab 
Branch of the A. I. S. A. at Khanewal and Montgomery for giving to spinners 
khadi in exchange for yarn. The total quantity of khadi thus exchanged during 
the year amounted to 20572 sq. yards. 


Members. 

The membership figures for the different provinces are as under:— 


rrovince 

A . Class 

B. Class 

Juveniles 

Andhra 

205 

43 

n 

Assam 

6 


Behar 

186 

72 

18 

Bengal 

171 

43 

6 

Bombay 

59 

i 

2 

Burma 

9 

s' 


C. P. Hindi 

14 

2 


Delhi 

16 

,-r 

— 

Gujarat 

311 

21 

90 

Karnatak 

74 

18 

4 

Kerala 

19 

2 

4 

Maharashtra 

177 

33 

6a 

Punjab 

40 

8 


Rajasthan 

n 

1 

2 

Sind 

17 

3 

— 

Tamil Nad 

89 

5 

10 

2 

U. P. 

70 

1 

Utkal 

40 

8 

2 

Total 

1527 

279 

205 


Technical Department 

This Department in its present state of efficiency is mainly the creation of the 
late Sjt. Maganlal Gandhi. After his death Sjt. Narandas Gandhi was appointed 
Director of the Department. 

The main lines of activity of this Department have been mentioned in the 
previous report and are as under:— 

(1) Conducting the Technical School for the training of khadi workers:— 

Tim is the most important branch of the Department's work. The adoption by 
the Council of the A. I. S. A. of a scheme for a regular khadi Service of trained 
workers has been refeired to in the previous report. The period of training extends 
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three years including a three months’ probation in the beginning and a 

1 -V n o 1 flip Plld TKp ctrlloKnc nf eft 1 A iar inrlllf 


nine 

months' apprenticeship at the end. The syllabus of .studies framed includes a 
detailed knowledge of all the processes of khadi manufacture from cotton upto 
finished cloth. 'Hindi and simple accounts-keeping also form part of the prescribed 
course. 

Under this'icheme 37 students were receiving training at the school during the 
year under report.- Of these 13 were from Maharashtra, 6 from Gujarat, 5 from 
Behar, 2’from Tamil. Nad and 1 from Kerala. Most of these have practically 
finished their course and will be shortly going to their respective provinces for 
practical training at a centre of work. ' . . 

Besides these li have been taken'for training and are undergoing their 
preliminary probation of 3 months. * , 1 t 

Besides the regular khadi Service students there were 48 others who took 
advantage of the school, 9 of these were from the Sabarmati Ashram. The rest 
came from different parts of the country and included some inspectors, and students 
who were sent by the Education Department of the Hyderabad State for . receiving 
the necessary training for khadi work. ' 

The services of four of the students and of some of the teachers have been lent 
to the Gujarat Vidyapith at Ahmedabad. Two of the students were sent to. Bardoli 
to help the constructive work there at the time of the recent Satyagrah against 
Revenue Settlement.-' . 

(ii) Exhibitions :—The Department took part in a number of exhibitions during 
the year was the-Ail India Khadi Exhibition organised by the A. I. S.'A..at Madras 
at the time v of the Congress in December, 1927. The Department sent, a hilly 

. equipped party to this exhibition to demonstrate all the processes involved in the 
production of khadi. -* ' ' 

Demonstration parties were also sent to the Agricultural Exhibitions,- held at ' 
Vijapur in Baroda State in Gwalior, Rajkot, Jampagar and Rajpipla. The charts 
and graphs preparecl bv the Department and pnt up at these exhibitions proved 
very^mstructive and attracted much attention. # , ' . 

Exhibits of implements, • tools. etc.'were sent to the Exhibitions of. Kapad van j 
• Ajmer, Cochin and Rohajn Colaba District. ' „ ' ' 

(iii) Experiments in implements/—»The Sabarmati Ashram’s carpentary 1 workshop 
is placed at the'disposal of the Department for carrying on experiments .with .1 view 
10 improve the implements.- The improved handgins made by the Department have 

-been found to be very "useful and at .the sarrfe time simple. * T 

The 1 'Department keeps, in stock, the various implements required -in khadi 
. manufacture. ' .•. > . . - > ' 

(iv) ^ ^Receiving .of Franchise Yarn:—The Department • was receiving the yarn 

quotas frdm A. I. S. A. members., as also the Congress membership ^arh. I he 
yarn that is-being received from regular members of the A. I. A. is showing pro- 
gressiveTmproyement in respect of strength and uniformity. Altogether total 
quantity of yar.n received as subscription tjuring the year was , 137 2 lbs. 34 1 ? - tolas. 
The-reeeiving of franchise yarn has been recently transferred la the Head Office at 
Ahmedabad. ' . , V * # . 

(v) Testing of cloth arid yarn samples 17-111 samples, of cloth werd. received 
- during the year for' testing. . AH ^these were tested, the results noted, and nooks 

of samples made out of them. . * ' . 

Besides die yarn received as subscription .from members, there were 256 vain 
quotas reteivpd for testing from spinning competitions held at the Gujarat; k > apun 

Drfibtful tCWH samples of cWh woro roceivwl for 

being examined as to genuineness. 21 of them were found genuine and m the Remain¬ 
ing five mill yarn was foundto have,bpen used. - * 4 ■ 

General Administration . . 



While 

Cou 
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^’ or ^ should be put on sound business basis. This is necessary 
s 0n /°l the fl J rther development of the work on proper lines. 

f,,r! U * nC n i adopted the general policy of running only such centres where 
TJ S , kel , y t0 ? ake the . centre P a, Z «s own expenses. The provincial 
**?,*"> a ?^d to frame their budgets on this basis. It has been, however, not 
iOasible to avoid losses. Pioneer efforts at new centres often in the beginning 
involve losses which have necessarily to be incurred. Secondly, some centres have 
o be maintained, even though they be losing, in the interest of the movement from 
the point of view of general propaganda. Lastly, in some cases it is found difficult 
.0 make accurate estimates of production and sale, and the working results in con¬ 
sequence have varied and sometime widely from the budget estimates. Monthly 
returns of work and accounts are received at the central office from every centre, 
and acTualwork 'if made t0 bring about conformity between the estimates 

For purposes of internal check, audit and inspection the central office has appoint¬ 
ed an auditing inspector to go round the provinces and report. The inspector 
his )ear visited Karnatak, Punjab, U. P. and Behar and his report drew attention 
to many important points, both in the general administration as well as the details 
of the work in these provinces. 

The Council at its meeting on 25th, 26th and 27th July 1928, bv a resolution 
requested Sjt. Jerajani of the Bombay Bhandar to inspect the sale bhandars in all 
the provinces and make constructive suggestions for improvement wherever necessary 

r n 0l T n v Sjt Jerajani vished U - P - and Behar and made many 
SffiS suggestions for the better organisation of sales in these provinces. Sit 

fniv^o^f nnH UrS10 .i at !\, at , the request - - o(the Head Office went to Karnatak about 

July 1920, and greatly helped in reorganising the work of the Karnatak Branch, 
rennir^c ?° in *, of S enera l administration which the Council has adopted 

I ‘ r . om 1 the P a st working of the Khadi organisations it 

befn^Jnidp ld m* CrCdlt sal f. s have led t0 considerable losses which could have 
, ee .“ avoided, Moreover credit sales lock up an appreciable part of the very 
imited funds that are at the disposal of khadi and reduce to that extent the effective 
In of , these considerations the Council has by a resolution strictly 

hv J JL Cd J' 2 n , a11 bl ) ai ? dar 1 s of tlie A. 1 . S. A. not to have any credit tales, whether 
. y 5 * retail or wholesale transactions. Even in the case of registered hawkers, 
" 1 ‘? s , en required that deposit of cash should be takeff to cover the price of 
goods advanced to them. Some of the provinces felt that this rule might operate 
against extension of sales, but wherever it has been strictly followed the results 
W beenvvholly good and, sales have in no case suffered permanently. Tamil 
Aad had stopped credit sales at its bhandars even before the rule was adopted. 

fniirvu u S - n ? w P , Ut , tb s , rule into effect - Other provinces also are trying to 
follow suit. It is hoped that the public would realise the need for such a rule in the 

fiplH^i an » 0rg i an '-f!, ,0 2 like the A ‘ L S ' A - wh icb has to function over so large a 
1 v ry^ limited finances and would help khadi depots everywhere strictly 
to conform to instructions of the Council of the A. I. S. A. ' y 

Indian States. 

Before concluding the report it is necessary to refer to two other matters. In 
• n^^ V i° U ,V eP ? rt - ref ® rence , ha f been made to the increased interest that is being 
evinced by the Indian States in the development of handspinning in their territories. 
1 lie most noteworthy instance of such interest is the systematic effort made by the 
h ; ’ ^M° Vernm r- eM ' In lhe ! asl r , eporl tbe °! ienin g of a centre of work at Badanval 
vLr ,n 0v r ern T enl ha , s bee , n mcnt,one(1 : . This centre has even in the first 
of d e r ioLp ff f a c b . efter J than wbat w ? s anticipted. The Government in view 
« ha u- made - P rOVIS '^r , f0r s0 ! nc Ioss ’» the first year. But there 

fwA . ,1 u UP ° n th,s P rovlslon ' ^'‘h' n c '8 ,u months of the start the number 
:ZV,t , S , charkll ? B rose to 1000, and the yarn produced showed progressive im- 
7 u ra ! ', By u J une 1928, 52 looms had been engaged and 9200 yards 
H- k ™ ‘ ad , bc , 5 , n .manufactured. The centre is now producing about 

of »i,« c, ; vor 'h Khadi per month and the goods have met with the approval 
1 « c btate Stores Purchase Committee. About half the production of the 
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The Industries 
the State Sub- 
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centre is now being absorbed by the Government Departments 
Department was fully satisfied with the results at Badanval and 
Committee constituted to consider the question of hand-spinning resolved, after 
consideration of the Director’s reports, that the work at Badanval should be continued 
and that similar work should be started at least in one centre in each of the districts. 
The Government of Mysore, it is understood, proposes to start early another centre 
on the lines of Badanval. The Director of Industries in Mysore is also trying to 
introduce improved Charkhas and a better variety of cotton to make fine spinning 
possible. Altogether the Mysore Department of Industries under its Director, Mr. 
C. Ranganatha Rao Sahib is devoting a great deal of systematic attention to the 
revival and development of handspinning. 

. ^ T ° such systematic effort has yet been started by any other State, but there is 
evidence to show that others are also beginning to recognise the importance of 
handspinning. The Baroda and the Nizam’s Governments are considering the 
question. Gwalior has introduced Takli-Spinning in all its schools in Ujiain and 
Shajapur districts. 

Local Bodies. 


1 ^ n 16 P re X ious report the interest that was being shown by the Municipal and 

<ocal Boards in the movement has been mentioned. During the year under report 
belgaum, Poona and Wardha Municipalities have abolished the octroi on Khadi. 

a u ias a ^ s0 i ntr °dnced spinning in its schools. So also Jalgaon. Dhulia, Poona 
T* *i ^ un ’ c ^P a ^ t,cs * The North Arcot District Board has allowed the 

amu Nad Branch motor van for hawking Khadi to operate toll-free in the district. 


Conclusion. 

The new y$ar opens with good promise for Khadi work. The Congress pro- 
tu 1 boycott of fo rei g n cloth has given a great impetus to the demand for 
... A • 1 he resources of the existing khadi organisations will be strained to the 
- m ^ r ° L l ! Cln ^ ab tbe ^ bub that will be needed to meet the demand. But 
.• ' tever development the coming year may bring by way of increased produc- 
a F!J 1 . sa ' e > it is obvious that the task of re-establishing the spinning industry in 
I • rn | lli nns of village homes scattered over so large an area as our country is too 
g a task to be essayed with success by any single non-official organisation. Other 
agencies must come into the field if the task is to be adequately fulfilled. The British 
ovcrnment may be indifferent about the matter but the Indian States can do a 
a great deal. If they can be persuaded to follow the example of Mysore and make 
systematic effort to introduce the Charkha in the homes of the poor within their 
territories, results of great magnitude may be expected. But whatever Governments 
n J ay ° j? lay n ? t d°* £ re at expansion in the work is possible, if more capital is placed 
a . tne disposal of the cause and if the Association’s work is supplemented by well 
directed and patriotic private effort and enterprise. Theie is indeed limitless scope 
ior expansion. There are millions of idle hands in our villages still waiting to be 
employed. It is to be hoped that the call of the hungry and semi starved will 
receive prompt and adequate response from the educated and well-to-do classes in 
the country. 
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Constitution of the All India Spinners 9 
Association. ,, . 

(Passed at Patna on the 23rd-24th September, 1925 and - amended at Wardha 
from the 18th to 20th Dec. 1928 and Sabarmati. from 4th ,t6 ,5th April 19290 

Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an expert organisation 
for the development of hand-spinning and khaddar and whereas experience lias 
shown that such development is not possible without' a permanent organisation, 
unaffected and uncontrolled by politics, political changes or political bodies, an 
organisation called the All-India Spinner^s - Association is hereby established with 
the consent of the All India Congress Committee as an integral part of the Cpngress 
organisation, but with independent existence and'powers. 

2. (a) The said Association shall consist of members and associates and donors 
hereinafter defined and shall have a Board of Trustees who shall also be the Gover¬ 
ning Body of the Association. ^ •' ' 

(b) The said Board of Trustees, and Executive Council shall consist of the* 
undermentioned twelve persons who shall hold office for life, provided they continue 
to be members 6f the Association, and three other persons, who shall hold office for 
one year elected by the members of the Association from among other members 
annually, provided-thart for this purpose no one who has not been on the rplls 
continuously for, two years at the time of election shall be entitled to vo’e. 

Names of members of the Board of Trustees and Executive Council:— ' x 

(i) Mahatma Gandhi (?) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. (3) Sjt C, Rajagopalachariar, (4) 
Sjt. G. B. Deshapande ; (5) Sjt. Konda Venkatappayya ; (6) Babu Rajendra' Prasad 
(7) Pundit Jawaharlal INeJiru. (8) Sjt Satis Chandra Das Gupta, fe) Sjt Vallabhbhai 
Patel. (10) Sjt. Mapilal'Kothari-and (ti) Sjt S. G. Banker. (12) kept vacant. 

3 ; ’ That the funds and assets now held by the All IpdTji Spinners* Association 
and its various branches, shall vest in the Board oh TjnsM&s who shall also be the 
Executive- Council of the Association, and they shaJP held the'same for the purposes 
of the Association. , * ■ **'. . ' • 

4 *. I he Council-£hal I have the right to raise loagsfto ' collect subscriptions, to 
hold immovable property, to invest funds under proper jsecurity, to give^and take 
mortgage for, the furtherance of hand-spinning and, Khaddar, to give financial 
assistant to khaddar organisations by .way of -loan's, gifts or bounties, to help or 
establish schools ot ,*institutions where -hand-spinning Is taught* to lrelp or open 
khaddar -stores, to establish a Khaddar Service, to agt as agency o'n bshaif ofithe 
Congress to receive self-spun yarn as subscription to. the Congress- and to issne 
Certificates.and to do all the things that may bef considered news's iry for the furthe¬ 
rance of its objects, with power to make jpegulation* for the conduct of affiirs^of the 
Association or the Council and to make sUch amendments in the present constitu¬ 
tion, as may be considered necessary from time to time.' . . , 

5. Any vacancy in the Board of Trustees and Executive Council occuringby 
reason of resignation, death or otherwise, shall be filled up by the remaining 
members from amongst the. members of the Association provided, however, the 
person appointed in^ place of a life-member will be a member for life ; while the 
person appointed in' place of a member elected for the year will be member 
for the remaihing period of the. term. 

6. Four members shall form the quorum for a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and Executive Council. 

7 - All decisions shall be taken by majority of votes. 

8, The Council shall keep an accurate account of all subscriptions, donations 
and fees, whether in cash or kind and of expenditure. The books shall be open 
to public inspection and shall be audited by competent auditors every three months. 
, r . The Board .of Trustees and Executive Council shall have a centra! office! 

1 j.cy aha]] elect a Pycsidertf, ji Secretary and a Treasurer from among their number 
who shall each hold office"for 3 years. ' ' 
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_ All persons desirous of becoming member of the Congress shall send their 

^rarn subscription to the central office with particulars in the following form :— 

TO 

The Secretary, 

All India Spinners’ Association. 

Sir, . . , , . 

I enclose herewith.yards of yarn.in weight spun by me, being my 

subscription to the National Congress.- wish to ^ CO me a membcr of lhc .Congress 

Committee. My age is.My occupation is......My address is......... . 

Signature.........(Please sign legibly and if a woman, State whether married or 

unmarried). 

Dated. 

u. Upon receipt of the subscription the Secretary shall examine die quantity 
and quality of yarn and if found satisfactory shall send to the Congress Committee 
concerned a certificate in the following form : 

“This is to certify that.of.has sent to the A. I. fe. A......yards of yarn being 

subscription for membership of the Congress for the year.in.Congress Com¬ 
mittee of..P. C. C.” ^ 1 11 u 

A duplicate of the certificate with the signature of the Secretary shall be sent 

to the sender of the varn. . . urn 

12. The central office shall keep a separate ledger containing a list with mil 
particulars of all yarn received by the A. I. S. A. for membership of the Congress. 

13. Members of the Association shall consist of persons above eighteen years 

of age and habitually wearing khaddar, who deposit regularly from month to mono 
with the treasurer or any agency duly appointed thereto by the Council 1000 >arns 
of self-spun yarn, well-twisted and uniform. < 

14. Any yarn paid to the Association for membership of the National Longress 
shall be considered part of the subscription to the Association. 

15. The duty of every member shall be to carry on propaganda for hand-$pm- 

ing and khaddar. lt _ . , , r .„ 

16. When in any nrea fifty members have been enrolled they may elect Irom 
their number an advisory committee of five to advise the Council about matters 

u" 8 Those who pay the All India Spinners' Association Rs. li per y«j* 
advance and habitually wear khaddar shall be entitled to be enrolled as Associate 

members of the Association. , . 

18. Any person who wears khaddar habitually and pays in advance a consolidated 
amount of Rs. 1500- shall become a Life Associate of the Association. 

19. All Associates will be entitled to receive free of charge copies of statements, 

balance sheets, and minutes of proceedings of the Council. 

20 Every person wishing to join the Association shall apply in the lol owi ^ 

To 

The Secretary, 

All India Spinners* Association. 

Dear Sir, a member , . , 

I have read the rules of the A. I. S. A. I desire to become^ assoc iate 4 

a me mber 

ward herewith.as my subscription for-Please enrol me as ^r assoc i 3 e 

Yours Faithfully, 

(Signature).. 

(Full address).*.*. ... 

Dat 2 e i .""lf any member foils to send his yarn quota for six months he shall cease to 
be a member. 
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^ Resolution p a sscd by the All India Congress Committee at 
„ la on the 22nd & 23rd September 1925. ... 

rw!^!! India Congress Committee resolves that Article VII of the Congress 
i™ic>TvTl be repea,ed and re P ,a ced by the following ** 

n f !'\„?y ery person not f disqualified under Article IV and paying a subscription 
.WmK» nn r S pCr - yarn of 1IS . or her own spinning, shall be entitled to become a 
ny pnmary or f*" , ? af,ort controlled by a provincial Congress Committee. 
c 110 person shall be a member of two parallel Congress organisations 
at one and the same time. ' • 

(f») The yarn subscription mentioned in sub-section (i) shall be sent direct by • 
the spinner to the Secretary, All India Soinners’ Association ‘ or to any person ' 

- .I' 11 ."' 1 ,.' ’' . '■ 111 - Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from the Secretary, • 

ndia Spinners Association to the effect that he has received 2000 yards of 
r.v" ; y ?i n of :, ‘ C ho,der ’ s own spinning as his or her yearly subscription shall 
emtitje the holder to the membership mentioned in sub-section \i) hereof, Provided 
that for the purpose of checking the accuracy of the returns made by the All India 
^pinners Association’ or any subordinate organisation thereunder and provided 
further that in the event of any inaccuracy or error discovered by the inspecting - 
, in the accounts, stock or--vouchers examined, the certificates issued by the All 
India Spinners Association in respect of persons with reference to whose membership 
sit a . t;c 1 ? unt * . llavc , he . en examined, shall be declared cancelled ; provided that the 
I i 1 . 113 u Sp ,', n r ne , r ^ Association or the person disqualified shall have the right of 
^f P .t '°A he Woik,ng Committee. Any person wishing to spin for the membership 

r °ngress may, if he *or she desires, be supplied upon due security with 

cotton for spinning. > - 7 

(iii) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from the ist January to 31st 
December and there shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members 
joining in the middle of the year. 

(’'•) o person shall be- entitled to vote at the election of the representatives or 
nmegates or any committee or sub-committee or any Congress organisation wha'so- 
- r ' 01 t0 be e '. ect ® d a s such, or to take part tin any meeting of the Congress or 
t-ongress organisation, or any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not - 
complied with sub-section (i) hereof or does not wear hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar at political and Congress functions or while engag'd in Congress business. 

1 he Congress expects congressmen to wear khaddar also on all other occasions and 
in no case to use or wear foreign cloth. 

It is resolved that the Congress do now take up and carry on all such political 
nec/ssary in the interest of the country and for this purpose do 
n] he who.e of the machinery and funds of the Congress, save and except such 

hTillaT) as , a ^, s P e ^ a "y j ea rmarked and such funds and assets as belong 

1 Khaddar Board and Provincial Khaddar Boards which shall' be 

ft. ? Ve 7 r u W1 A h f a i cxlst J?^ financial obligations to the All India Spinners' Associa¬ 
te if** ^ ahatm ^ integral part of the Congress organisation 

r .mi ex !f. tence an ^ powers to administer these and other funds 

for the lalnlment of its object. 

Important Resolutions of the A. I. K.. B. and Council of the 

A. I. S. A. 

General Policy. 

(Resolution No. IV dated Bomb y 31st January to 1st February 1924) 

for die ,0 t0 . the vilest extent its potentialities 

for tlie production of khaddar a\d aim at clothing its population is far nn^ihl#* 
with khad! produced within th^ province itself. P aS ,ar as p0SS,blc 

t'lnf nrodnmmhThl w! e j"** 8 shou,d > e . ^ 1ly worked so as to supply from their sur- 

ie a ifficien?nr^,^ ha ‘ r *S u ' r . e ^ en,s ?( ar , e . as and Provinces where there cannot 
-.uracierit produc ion of indigenous khadi or where it is not yet fully developed. ' 
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In the transitional stage before consumption and production reach their maximum 
and are duly co-ordinated the province shall help each other in supplying the reauire- 
ments of the population but this distribution of surplus production from one province 
to another shall be done through the respective provincial khadi Boards and with due 
regard to the local needs and conditions. 


(Resolution No. XT dated Sabannati 12 th November 1925 ) 


Resolved that the following rules shall be observed in granting loans. 

i. Loans shall as a rule be given only where spinning is to be developed amongst 
people who are starving or half-fed and in need of employment and therefore in cases 
where the highest wage paid for spinning including earning is not more than 3 annas 
per lb, (49 tolas) of 6 counts .yarn. 

2 Applications shall be entertained only from individuals making themselves 
personally liable, or from legally registered bodies. 

3. Loans will be on pledge of assest or other proper contract. Loans will not 
exceed the value of the assets less debts already incurred. 

4. Before granting loans proper inquiries should be made and documents, titles 
and values examined. On the loan being sanctioned a proper deed should be 
executed. 

5 - An interest of I per thousand per year should be usually charged on loans. 

0. Applications from bodies who can show no surplus assets should be judged 
on the merit of the application. The applicant should have had experience of 
khadi business and shov satisfactory record of past work. The organisation, if 
aneady existing, should be examined from the technical and business point of view 
and according to circumstances a loan on guarantee of the property (assets) to be 
created by the loan may be given, the amount of such loans depending on the merits 
of the case. 


Credit Sales 

Resolution No. 1 dated Wardha 13 th to 16 th December 1926 . 


. Resolved that all sale depots conducted by the A. I. S. A or through the Provin¬ 
cial Departments be instructed strictly to avoid all sales on credit whether they be 
retail sales or wholesale transactions with other depots. 


Bounty. 

(Resolution dated 6th June 1924 , modified by Resolution No. XIY ( 5 .?) dcited 
Bangalore 29 th June to 8th July 1927. 

It is proposed that an annual bounty of 2 p. c. may be pa d to private khadi bhan- 
uars on the value of die sales i ubject to the following conditions :— 

( a ). The value of only khadi sold at a price ofRs. 10 0 or below per yard shall be 
taken into account. 

(M Only goods sold at price of 6 p. c. over cost price plus freight or less shall be 
taken into account. 

(c) Only retail sales shall be taken into account. 

Note :—No stock of khadi sold will be entitled to the benefit of the bounty more 
than once. 

(ft) There should be a sale in the year of at least twice the amount of capital 
invested. 

M The total amout of sale should be above 1000 a year. 

(/) There should be no cloth offered for sale At the bhandar other than genuine 
cotton fabric, handspun and handwoven, both warp and weft. 

(//) All accounts and sources of purchases of stock should be made available 
for inspection and audit. 

(h) The payment of the bounty will in any case be at the discretion of the AH 
India Spinners' Association. 

(Aided institutions are entitled to the bounty subject to a deduction of 6*' inr.i-i* » 
on the loans advanced) UCICbl 
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Hawking 



(Resolution Ao. XLF 


[ 2-4 (c)] f/fl/drf Bangalore 


29 th June to 8 th July 1927 . 


Hawking is of two kinds : Urban and Rural. ' The commission for urban 
hawking is one anna on every rupee, of sale and »the ’ arrangement in 
this respect extends to all the provinces. The provisions, in regard to rural 
hawking are applicable only to such provinces to-which the Council expressly 
extends ther same. The commission for village hawking is'Rs. 15 for the .first 
hundred of sale every month and thereafter one anna 011 every rupee. There should 
be a minimum sale of Rs 100 per month by every rural hawker before he can be 
entitled to this rate of commission. For the purpose* bf this provision every 
place with a population of less than 5i°0Q'shall be Considered a villager 

The.hawking commission is payable only to certified • hawkers who have been 
regularly appointed for the purpose by the provincial office concerned. 


(Resolution. 2 Dated T Vafdha 13 th to 1 Gth Deccrfiher 192 G) 


Resplved that cash securities be inserted from the hawker covering the amount 
^ of stock takeivby them for sales before engaging them. In special case however 
where desirable hawkers are unable to furnish such security personal securities may 
be taken. . - ' , 

(Resolution 34 Dated Bangalore 2 Wi June do 8 th July 1927 ) 

Council is of opinion that institutions or private parties who have taken 
loans or grants from the Association or the employees of such institutions or parlies 
are not entitled to hawking commission in respect of their goods. 
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ALL ARAB A D -2 6 d; 2 7 JULY 1929 

The second meeting of the All India Congress Committee for the year 1929 was 
held at Allahabad on the 26th and 27th July under the presidency of Pt. Motilal 
Nehru. Perhaps never in the annals of the Indian National Congress since the fateful 
non-co-operation movement was inaugurated nearly eight years ago, had the 
Committee been called upon to deci le such a momentous issue as to consider 
and give i-s verdict on the recommendation of the \Vorking Committee that members 
of the Congress party in all legislatures in the country, both central and provincial, 
should forthwith resign their seats. The question was, indeed, of such supreme 
importance that the majority of the members of the Congress executive body thought 
it necessary to come all the wiy from far-off places in the country to attend the 
meeting. All he Congress provinces in India were well represented, not excepting 
even the distant Burma and Madras. 

Those seatec ^ 011 die platform included Paniit Motilal Nehru, President, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs J. M. Sen-Gup:a 
and Subhas Chandra Bose, Dr. B C. Rov, Sirdar Sarlul Singh, Dr. Muhammad Alam, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sachidananda Sinha, Mr. 
Aney, Mn, Chintamani and others. Mahatma Gandhi was present at the second 
day’s meeting. 


•' 1. Condolence Resolution 

, ^f ter the minutes of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee were 
flopted on the motion of Mr. Harisarvottam Rao, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
moved a condolence resolution, miking a very touching reference to the recent deaths 
ot ne hon. Justice Pandit Gokaran N ith Misra, an ex-secretary of the Congress, 
and Mr. Bhakta*atsulu Naidu of Madras. 

2. Welcome to Mrs. Naidu. 

Pandit Motilal then accorded a hearty welcome to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu whom he 
described as the only official Ambassador sent otlt by the National Congress, 
one had done her work remarkably well and delivered India's message to the 
West As only she could do. 

.Mrs. NAIDU explained that she addressed all sorts of meetings in the West 
with audiences, white, brown and black, and brought back the message, “When 
India wants freedom, why do*s not India get her freedom ?” This message was 
sent through her by Minis ers in high places and great countries, and also by 
tne peasantry and the vvorkers of the world. The last message was from a great 
statesman who declared : ‘Tell India that there is only Egypt, and no 
Wtgion dividing Egyptians and Egyptians." At an international peace meeting 
p, re f €ren:e was nude bv one speaker that peace had been enunciate 1 in the land of 
Euddha. But, she regretted, that it was no longer that gospel which was being 
practised in this land oi Buddha. Peace was nothing more than a mockery in the 
mouths of those who uttered the word. She asked that to ah audience (in Berlin), where 
the Indian National Flag was in the collection of flags from every nation S! o; further 
tp^ l them tha* Indian bondage was a .uenace to the world and a perpetual repudia¬ 
tion of the word‘peace" that the Christian people were uttering in the name of 
Asiatic Christ, whom they had crucified. She also tol i the Berlin C onicrence 
Give us our flag, and then India will be the deliverer of the whole world." 

Imprisoned Members 

The Secretary then read out the names of members of the Committee whom the 
“Foreign Government" had jailed. They were Messrs. Sambarnurthi, Anmpur* 
mah, Jogiekar, Uangc, V. N. Mukhcrjee, Zafar All, Anand Kish ore, Ghaii Abdul 
Rahman, K. N. Saiga 1, Joshi, MurafTar Ahmad and Satyaranjan Bakshi. 

33 ,’ J r 1 
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THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
3. Punjab Govt’s Repression. 



. ' 'Dr. Ansari next moved :— - 

,. This ^ommittee^congratulates the people of the, Punjab on the gallant way in 
which they are facing the arrests an l convictions of their leaders and workers, 
brutal assaults, including cl'ssAuks'on.und^riri'al prisoners, arid the barbarous methods 
or repression of the British Government. 

“In view of the fact'that this terrgi-ism nppears to be aimed at crushing the spirit 
ol the people and in preventing a successful session of the Congress in Lahore, the 
only adequate answer that the people ol the Punjab c^n make is to redouble their 
efforts to make the forthcoming Congress a complete success to prepare themselves 
lor the action contemplated in 1930.” 

Jnmioving the resolution Dr. Ansari reminded the Committee of the arrests and 
prosecu ions particularly of members' of the Navajiwan Sabha in the Punjab. 

Referring to forced feeding,-Dr. Ansari, as a medical man, explained the 
processes adopted. Generally, it involved least exertion on-the victim and the feeders, 
but the Punjab methods would shock the people* even of a barbarous country, for 
there had c ome reports of exhaustion and nasal bleeding of the victims. 

Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy of Calcutta described the conduct of the warders and 
also the doctors employed as inhuman. 

Mr. Sardul Singh informed the House that Mr. Bhagat Singh was being 
forcibly fed by the brute force of ten men among whom were those sentenced for 
murder. Terrorism was behind the action of the Punjab Government, but the 
Punjab was behaving in such a way that-the Province which came last under British 
rule, would be the first to declare independence. 

, homed A lam (Lahore) declared that no amount of repression would avail 

the Government in their attempts to prevent the holding of the Congress. The 
Punjab would be ready to adopt whatever' policy it was resolved to be followed 
after 1st January. 

The resolution teas carried. • 

Pandit Motilal Nehru at this stage adjourned the meeting till the next day inti¬ 
mating that the Working Committee members were still deliberating on the question 
of Council policy. H 


SECOND DA Y—2 7 TH JULY 1929 


4m Withdrawal from Councils. ^ 


When the Committee re-assembled on this day Mahatma Gandhi moved a 
compromise resolution on the burning ques’ion of the resignation of Congress party 
members from all legislatures in the country, which was eventually carried by the 
LornTit tee almost nem con ) only Tour members dissenting. 

The resolution postponed the decision of the All-India ^Congress Committee as 

regards the complete withdrawal of Swarajists from the central and provincial legis- 
atures nil the Lahore session of the Congress in the month of December and urged 
me necessity of concentrating all naticrnnl efforts on the preparation^ of the country 
tor a campaign of non-violent non-co-operation after December 31, 1929 The reso- 

mion at the same time gave full liberty to the Congress party in any legislature to 
resign their sea’s meanwhile, if they found it necessary to do so on any vital issue 
that might arise hereafter. The following is the text of the resolution 


. f n v, f w general si'uation in the country this meeting of the A. I. C. C. is of 

opinion that the time has come when .all national efforts should be concentrated on 
the preparation of the country for a campaign* of non-violent non-cp-operation after 
31st December, 1929, and agrees with the Working Committee that all Congress 
members ol the various legislatures, central and provinci al, should resign their seats 
to give effect to this campaign; hut having regard to the views expressed by a consi- 
n - 1 ri C b ' of Con 8 re ss members of the legislatures and some members outside them 
tn^Lomrninee resblves Uiat the question of withdrawal from the legislatures do 
• sla ™I over till the forthcoming Congress at Lahore. 

w;ciV< m Committee further desires the public in general and the members of the 
..f. h urcs ln particular to prepare for complete withdrawal from legislatures, should 
a course be necessary, on and from the 1 st January next. 



:g] RESOLUTION ON COUNCIL BOYCOTT 

rovided that nothing herein contained shall prevent the Congress party in any 
legislature from resigning their seats before the Congress is held at Lahore if they 
consider it necessary to do so on any new issue that may arise hereafter.” 

In moving the resolution Mahatma GANDHI in a Hindi speech explained the 
component parts of the resolution, and deplored that though there was not in sight 
even the Dominion Status embodied in the Nehru Report still there were 
Councillors who were anxious to carry on Council work and some who even loved 
to sit in the Council. He said that he knew that this resolution might cause 
surprise to some and pain to others. But it was the result of a prolonged and careful 
consideration of the various aspects of the present position. 

The Mahatma explained the history of the Bombay and Delhi decisions against 
which there had been protests from several Swarajists. He for one was a man for 
compromises. He had made compromises with the late Mr Das and Pandit Mo‘ilal 
Nehru after their return from jail. Now it was not a question of compromise between 
him and Pandit Motilal Nehru but between them both on the one side and some of 
the Swarajists on the other 

The Working Committee had given serious consideration to the views of those 
who thought that resignation from the legislatures at the present juncture was not a 
proper course to adopt. They should consider that the Congress organisation must go 
on. It was because be felt that the spirit behind the resolution would help them in 
this task that he had urged the committee to accept it.. Thev had sometimes beep 
accused of wanting in power and discipline of organisation. However right an indivi¬ 
dual migfht be in his own opinion, he must subordinate his opinion to the collective 
opinion of others, for otherwise there would be no organisation. Hence the speaker’s 
appeal tpat, for the present, they should allow the Swarajists to work in the Council 

But. let it be clearly understood, Mahatma Gandhi observed, that they must all 
withdraw from the legislatures on the ist January if in the meanwhile the repressive 
policy was not abandoned and their demand not accepted. If, on the 31st of December 
the Congress adopted Independence as the creed then ipso facto all council work of 
Congressmen would cease, and there would be no need for compromises like the 
present after that. Between now and the Lahore Congress, there were five months : 
and he at least was hoping every moment that it might not be necessary for the 
Congress to adopt the independence creed. At the same time, they could not forget 
that the Nehru report had been treated as a scrap of paper and that there was 
not even a sight of Dominion Status But the underlying idea in the resolution was 
to organise the country and prepare it for non violent non-co-operation after the 3151 
December. If they would in the coming five months, conduct this task efficiently, thev 
would have achieved a great deal. Let them not forget that preparation and 
organisation themselves sometimes frightened the enemy and avoided a battle. From 
this point of view, therefore, they must not slacken their efforts at organisation. Hfc 
therefore appealed especially to those legislators who wished to remain in the 
councils during the next few months to realise the responsibility that hy on them. 

Mr. Subash Chandra BOSE, who seconded the resolution, said that ns a compro 
mise resolution and as a man-made formula, it had defects and *hnrf comings. vet,he 
commended it as it represented the maximum agreement in the Work vg Comn.utee. 
There was no difference on the point that they could not afford to divide tne Com 
press when their forces and resources were required to fight the foreign bureaucracy. 

The fundamental point of the agreement behind the tesolu ion, was tia lings 

stood at present, the only method of achieving Swaraj was non-violent rson-ua-opera- 
tion—Civil disobedience or non payment of taxes or both. 



re-ilmed that cernin orcasmns nvght arise when the fight in a certain from migt* 
W to be suspended, hi order -o concemn e the fight at other fronts. If the Con- 
gre.s declared independence, then consistently win- that idea , it wa not possible lor 
the Swarajists to take the oath of allegiance in the legislatures. There need be no 
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_ pprehension, v as to the preamble of the resoluion being a repudiation of the Swara¬ 
jist policy. Between now and'the Lahore'Congfess there would be time for s'.ocfe- 
tacking as to the situation that was likely'tO'aris'e.^nd at Lahore they might he able to 
form clear conception as to ihe step which should"* be taken from the - ist January. 
Acceptance of this resolution would not mean that"the Congress policy had either 
been a folly or a failure. The Swarajists had made it clerir that they were not ena¬ 
moured of the Legislatures, for their object was merely to keep the 'enemy engaged 
at alK possible fronts. The resolution avoided the division in the Congress ranks at 
this juncture. 


_ Amendments. 

After Mr. Subash Chandra Bose'had seconded the. resolution. Pandit Motilal 
NEHRU intimated that an amendment had been tabled bv Mr. P. N. Cha'hurvedi 
for-the immediate boycott of .the Legislatures and that trerfe was also opposition 
to the resolution frorn Mr Shyanv Sundar Chakravarthi. He . appealed particularly 
to Mr. Chakravarthi not to s'rike a discordant note after the clear speeches of 
M.Candhi and Mr. Subash Bose. 

- '.Mr. Chakravarthi said that he had duty to his constituents, from whom he had 
a mandate to oppose the mo 1 ion. 

Pandit Motilal smilingly remarked that it was a matter for congratulation that ‘ 
M¥. Chakravarti had a constituency that was consmonolitan in character. At any 
rate, Burma, which Mr. Chakravarthi represented, had not this resolution before 
them, and therefore that constituency could not have given him a mandate one 

way or the other. 

Mr. Qhakravartbi insisted on being heard. He said that it wis a Hobson’s choice 
wnh him to oppose the resolution. The Burma Provincial Congress Committee had 
enthusiastically supported the Delhi Working Committee’s resolu ion for the boycott 
of the legislatures. He characterised the present resolu'ion as one of procras¬ 
tination and deplored that, ins f ead of the future being in the lap of the Gods, it was 
In the hands of the All-India Congress Committee. Indecision had been the bane 
of those who were privileged to give a lead to the coun ry. To those who thought 
with them, there was no more hope in appealing to sych leaders, but only to God. 

Mr. K N. Chaiurvedi moved an arr.cndrr erfrh t r in view of the practical 
certainty of the Government’s refusal to meet (he Calcutta resolution and the policy 
of repression followed in the Punjab, the councils be immediately boycotted and the 
country organised for direct act on. Mr. Chamrver’i pro’ested against the policy of 
procras”.nation and feared that even in the Lahore Congress the same cry of the 
country being not ready might be raised. , 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao, supporting the resolution, said that ft was best to 
call truce and for all sections to work together. 


Tht amendment was lost. Ihe original resolution was carried, only four voting 

against. 

5. Repression In Bengal. 

The next resolution which was put from the Chair and which was unanimously 
carried, related to the Bengal Government’s prosecution of CoDgress workers in 
Par d d c ric It was worded in these terms : 

“The A. I. C. C. condemns the pojjcy of repression followed by the Bengal 
Government in Barb'd district and do 'this connection, the arrest and prosecution 
of Syt. Sntindra Nath Sen and his comrades under sec. ito,Cr. P. C., and congra¬ 
tulates tlicm on heir protracted suffering.” 

Resolution Disallowed 

The President disallowed as being contrary to the creed of non-violence of the 
Congress, motions tabled hy Mr. Chatwai (M.ihratta) appreciating the patriotic spirit 
r Messrs. Bhagat Singh and Dutt and sympa hising with them in their hardships 
hith they were forced to undergo by the alien Government. 
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ELECTION OF CONGRESS PRESIDENT 
Enquiry into Golmuri Strike 



Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, general secretary, said that he had been authorised by 
the Working Committee to enquire into the grievances of the workers of the 
Golmuri Tinplate Company at Jamshedpur who had gone on strike for purely 
legitimate retisons. The strike had been conducted in a remarkably peaceful 
manner aud the company which was very powerful was trying to crush the sinkers 
into submission without redressing their grievances which were the ordinary demands 
of industrial labourers. The Working Committee, therefore, thought that the 
quesiion was serious enough for them to institute a special enquiry and to secure 
such relief for the strikers at the hands of the management as was possible in the 
circumstances. The meeting then terminated. 


L U C K N 0 W —2 8 t h SEPTEMBER 1929 

The third meeting of the AU-India Congress Committee for the year 1929 met at 
the Ganga Prasad Memorial Hall, Lucknow on the 28th September in the 
afternoon. The principal .item on the agenda was the election of the President of 
the Lahore Congress,Mahatma Gandhi having refused to reconsider his decision in 
spite of requests. x 

Rrevious to the meeting, the members met informally at the residence of the 
Maharaja of Mahmudabad add hel l a prolonged discussion on the election of Presi¬ 
dent^ Mahatma Gandhi, wha took part in the informal discussions, patiendv heard 
the views expressed but held strongly to his previous decision not to accept the 
Congress chair. Pandit jawaharial Nehru s election was, therefore, a ioregone 
conclusion. 


1 . Tribute to Mertyra 

When the A. I. C. C. met, Pandit Moiilal Nehru, from the chair, put the following 
resolution :— 

‘‘The A. I. C C. places on record its deep admiration for the great courage and 
steadfastness underlying the sacrifices of the la r e Jo indra Nath Das atid Rev. \\ iiava 
Ip having given up lives for ideals dearly cherished by them.” 


2 Next Congress Presidentship 

The President next explained that the meeting had been called mainly to elect the 
president for the Lahore Corgress. He said that' Mahatmitji was elected President by 
a majority of votes, but as was known by ajl he had refused to accept the responsibility. 
Therefore, according to the Congress constitution, a meeting of the A. I. C. C. had 
been called to decide the issue. 

On a request from the Chair Mahatma GANDHI explained the reasons which led 
him to refuse the presidentship. He said that in all earnestness they wanted to reach 
an amicable decision. During ihe last three hours they were occtmied in an informal 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. in which he suggested that he tfas willing to listen to the 
views of all members and was quite readv to be convinced. He knew n»6 name Md 
been proposed by a majority of the provinces but 1 he foupd himself unfit lor such a 
heavy responsibility though it was a great honour. “I make this oppnrtiUiliy to ex¬ 
plain that it is due to a consciousness of my weakness, that I am shirking the respon¬ 
sibility And I have explained this many times through ^ , . 

Mahaimaji in a touching tone said 'hat he felt most for Pt. Ma n ? 

mind to come over here. His mission in coming over here v.as to peisu.ide h.m but it 
seemed that he was already dejected. . . * -.1.-11 ’1 , 

“While I do riot w mt responsibility it does not mean that I shall keep aloof 
from the programme that rnay be adopted bv the Congress. ^ uggegtions have 
come that if I do not accept the Presidentship I shall commit a gre.v mistaken, 
Anyhow I am not convinced and my conscience docs not permit me to shoulder 
t he' responsibility. But * assure you that I shall wbole-hcariedly work any 
programme that may be adopted. 
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ontinuing Mahatmaji said :— k{ I assure you that in every programme adopted 
y you at the Lahore Congress I shall be wi'h you. Further I feel I can do 
more work by not becoming the President of this year's Congress. I assure 
e house that I am firm on my words of responsibility that I said in Calcu ta. 
, crown, a. thorny crown, of the Congress is unacceptable to every one. 

ny because it is a question of great responsibility. I would suggest to you 
to e.ect one forgiving all that so far happened. 1 shall be ever ready to assist him 
to my best capacity. I shall be prepared for worst if it comes. l am not to run 
away from the corning battle on January ist, 1930. I shall willingly expend every 
help in formulating the programme and scheme for the Congress work. Who I 
wish, is from you to discard this futile mentalitv that if Gandhi is not on the 
Chair, or Motilal not in front, the Congress would collapse? You should stand 
Ar ° n ,y° ur conviction of the heart and push the work ahead/* 

After tne explanation of Gandhiji proposals of new names were invited. 

- Ir. Balakrishna from Cawnpore proposed the name of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Pandit Gaurishanker, intervened, saying that the A. I. C. C. should 
ma if ^ further attempt to persuade Gandhiji to accept the Congress chair. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru pointed out that this was done jointly and severally 
by the A. I. C. C. members throughout the day. To propose a fresh attempt would 
have the same result. 

Mr. Tnsadduq Sherwani took objection to the proposition. He said Gandhiji 
was undoubtedly a great man but the Congress was decidedly greater. Gandhiji 
was offered the Congress chair—the National crown : He had refused to 
wear the Congress crown It should never go abegging. 

™j er some parley, Pandit Gourishanker proposed Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, but 
Mr. Patel not consenting, the proposition fell through. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s name was accordingly duly proposed and seconded, 
randit Jawaharlal Nehru was declared elected nem con amidst loud cheers. 

3. Hunger-Strikers in Jail 

Presidential election, Dr. Gopichand moved:— 
whilst deeply appreciating the motive of the hunger striking prisoners In the 
various provinces the All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that hunger 
sruces shou. 1 not be undertaken, except upmrThe gravest emergencies. The 
Committee advises those who have imposed the sicrifice on themselves to end 
n Ir ^ r i ke s £f cial, y in v5ew the self-immolation of the late Jaqndranath 
• ^ ev * wizAya and the fact that the Government have at the eleventh hour 

yielded to most of the demands of the hunger-strikers and effort is being 
continuously made to secure full redress." ® 

.P r ‘ P°Pj chan< 1 mafle it Clear that the members of the A. I. C. C. were not 
long in admiration of the courage of hunger-strikers. But. in view of the disastrous 
/Vr a , hun S er -.strike on some of India’s best sons, ihe A. I. C C. did not feel 
Li "ui ° PUt ." s sea of a PP roval on hunger-strike on all occasions. It was a 
. luabte weapon hut must not be used too often, more particularly in view of the fact 
ofnVrr f ’ over . nment were likely >« change their attitude regarding the trea-ment 
Prisoners. The mover added that the resolution had been approved 
by the Working Committee of the A. I. C C. 

Seth Govmdna seconded and Sardar Mangal Singh supported the resolution 
winch was passed without opposition. 

4. Support to East Africa Indians 
Mrs. Naidu next moved :— * 

Of . C ;.1 C ‘ c . on K«' u,ate A B f , the depu*aiion, now in India on behalf 

on d n,Lc,;!L , ,n East r U ' r l'- ,he souni national stand it has 

£ken on questions of common franchise and settlement of land on terms 

?hV t b n?,hhr e oL a n ! ' yand,Wh ' a w,s,Hn ? !! eve fy su cces- assures them all support 
, i. C, V'r {r t0 ,nd,a "V n East Africa. It strongly deplores 
a6th m’ am in th» A y th . c . Gov " nmeat oflndia, as disclosed in the debate of ihe 
aoth instant in the Assembly, when the Membcr-in-Charge declared the position 
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of the Government of India as a mere advocate, instead of a high contracting nartv 
to protect the interest of Indian Nationals overseas and records its considered 
opinion thaOhe Governor-General in Council should make an early declaration 
of their definite policy in regard to protection of the rights of Indian nationals 
abroad." 

Mrs. Naidu made a brief speech in support of the resolution, but Dr. Pandya, 
leader of the East African Deputation, who was present, spoke in detail .ibout the 
grievances of the East African Indian settlers. The resolution was unanimously 
passed. 
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5. Ban on Ali Brothers Condemned 

Mr Tassaduq Sherwani moved the next resolution, running as follows :— 

“/he A. I. C. C. has viewed with deep regret the humiliating and irritating J ■ 
restrictions imposed by the Government of the Union of South Africa upon the ' 
contemplated .visit to their country by the Ali Brothers, and regards these restrictiohs 
as a national insu't. The Committee is of opinion that the Government of India 
has failed in its duty in vindicating national dignity by nqt insisting upon the 
Union Government removing of the objectionable restrictions and facilitating thfe 
entry of the Ali Brothers to South Africa, specially in view of the fact that -they had 
yoluhtar’dy undertaken to refrain from all political discussions during their sojourn 
in that sub-continent.” 

After a very brief discussion," the resolution was adopted nem con. ' The following 
two resolutions were next put from the Chair and adopted without discussion :— 

6. Provincial Membership Quota 

“The A. I. C. C., while deploring the fact that the full quota of membership 
required vn terms of the resolution passed by the Committee in Bombay on May 25 b 
1929 has been reached in some provinces, recognises the effort put forth by the 
Pr2. v,nc f s t0 fulfil the conditions laid down in the resolution and appreciates the 
difhrulttes brought to l'ght by many members—difficulties owing to the repressive 
measures of the Government in some provinces and floods, famine and epidemics 
in various parts of the country. The Committee, therefore, waives the penalty con¬ 
templated in the resolution, specially in view of the approaching en{l of the year 
But the Committee 7 hopes that the defaulting provinces and districts will put forth 
redoubled effort and fulfil their obligation regarding the quota.” 

7. Affiliation of South African Indian Congress 

“Resolved, in modification of the resolutions passed by the Congress in 
December 1922 at Gaya and by the Working Committee on the 4th February 1929 
in Delhi regarding the affiliation of the committees in South Africa, that the Souch 
African Indian Congress be recognised and that it be authorise 1 to return twelve 
delegates to the Indian National Congress and required to pay an annual affiliation 
h-e of R s . 3000 Resolved further that these delegates be considered mcmbeis of the 
Subjects Committee of the Congress and be authorised to take parf ia the proceed¬ 
ings”. 

This brought the day's business to a close and the meeting adjourned hum die. 


LABOR F —2 7 th. DEC EM B, RR 1229 

The fourth and last meeting of the A. I. C. C. for the yenr 1029 was held at 
Lajpatrai Nagar, Lahore, on the eve of the Congress, on the 27th December and 
continued for the n xt three days. The following reports, the tex:s of which are 
given in the next few pages, were adopted by the Oommiucc :— 

x. General Sectaries’ Annual Report for 19:9 ; 2. Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee's Report; 3. Anii-untoucbabiliiy Committee's Report ; 4. ProViil^t’on 
Committee’s Report and 5. All India Spinners' Association’s Report. (See p 241 ) 
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Annual Report for 2929 

Presented bij the General Secretaries to the A. I. C. C . in Lahore 
on the 27th December 1929. 

The principal resolution passed by the Calcutta Congress last year dealt with the 
All Parties Committee's Report. In this resolution the scheme for an Indian constitu¬ 
tion drawn up by this Committee was approved and the Congress expressed its 
willingness to adopt it, subject to the British Parliament accepting it in its entirety 
on or before the 31st December 1929 In the event of its non-acceptance by that 
date, or its earlier rejection, it was stated that the Congress would organise a 
campaign of non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxation 
and in such other manner as may be decided upon. A further resolution laid 
down the constructive and organisational programme to be followed during the 
year. These resolutions have governed the .activity of the Congress organisation 
during the year. It has been generally recognised that the next year would see a 
great national struggle and efforts have been made to prepare for it. 

2. Another marked feature of the year has been the reaction of the Government 
to these resolutions, is well as to the general situation in the country and sDecially 
labour disputes. There has been an intensification of the policy of repression all 
over the country and Congressmen and labour leaders have been arrested and 
tried and convicted to long terms of imprisonment. Many important trials are 
still proceeding. House searches by the police have been of the most frequent 
occurrence and police charges on unarmed and peaceful processions and individuals, 
accompanied with the effective use of the baton, have taken place on several 
occasion . 

* 3. Immediately after the Congress sessions in Calcutta the Working Committee 
appointed a number of sub-committees to give effect to the Congress programme. 
Committees were formed for the boycott of foreign cloth, prohibition, removal of 
untouchabili.y, Congress organisation, volunteers, and the removal of disabilities 
of women. The last named sub-committee has apparently done no work and has 
submitted no report. 

4 - The Volunteer sub committee made various recommendations, in particular 
recommending that the Hindustani Seva Dal be strengthened and should be fully 
utilised for training volunteers for national work^ 

5. The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee "under the chairmanship of Mr, M. K. 
Gandhi and with Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram as its able and effective secretary, has 
functioned hroughout the year and carried on ceaseless activity in favour of the 
boycott. Mr Jairamdas resigned his membership of the Bombay Council in order 
to devote himself wholly to the work of the boycott and fixed the headquarters of 
his committee in Bombay. The Committee developed direct contacts with provincial 
and district congress commrtees and issued numerous pamphlets and leaflets. 
Early in the year numerous bonfires of foreign cloth took place. One of these in 
Calcu ta resulted in the prosecution by government of Gandhiji and some Bengal 
leaders There was a conviction and a small fine. 

6 Mr Jamamdas’s work was hampered to a considerable extent by the lack of 
regular repor s from local Congress committees. The office of the A. I. C. C. has 
itself to suffer from this reluctance to send reports. It is not sufficiently realised 
by local committees that the basis of organisational work is regular and detailed 
repor'Hg. In spi.e of this difficulty, however, the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee 
succeeded in a hrge measure. Many municipalises and merchants and large number 
of individuals were induced by it to join the boycott movement. The demand for 
khadi has been 30 great that in fpite of greatly increased production, it could not be 
wholly met 

7 The Prohibition Committee has been in charge of Syt. C. Rajagopalchar 
who 1: n made the subject of prohibition his very own and has brought bis great abi¬ 
lities 10 bear on the furtherance of this campaign. Work was carried on largely in 
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South India and in Gujrat and the results achieved have been considerable. The 
campaign has attracted international attention. Mr. Rajagopalchar has become the 
secretary of the Prohibition League of India and is editing their quarterly magazine 
“ftrohibition." 


8. The campaign for the removal of untouchability has been in charge of Syt. 
Jaranalal Bajaj who ha* worked strenuously in its behalf. Public opinion is every¬ 
where being roused in favour of the removal of the disabilities of the classes which 
have for long been suppressed. Many well-known temples, which would not adrai. 
these classes, have now been thrown open to them. The Committee has also succee¬ 
ded in opening out numerous wells and schools to these suppressed classes. Many 
municipalities are co-operating in this work. The Secretary of the Committee, Syt. 
Jamnalai Bajaj, toured extensively, in Madras, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Sind, 
Kashmir, Punjab, and the N. W. Frontier Province. 

The effect of the propaganda for the removal of untouchability has been twofold. 
The so-called higher castes have been induced in some measure to give up the exclu¬ 
siveness which they had for long jealously kept, and the suppressed classes have 
become self-conscious and assertive of their rights. In some places, where the de¬ 
mand from the latter for a removal of their disabilities has not met with an adequate 
response, friction has arisen and “Satyagraha” or some kind of passive resistance has 
been threatened. The tension that prevailed for some time during the year has eased 
a little now. It is clea** that untouchability and other social disabilities which certain 
classes have suffered fren are doomed and cannot last much longer. 

9. The Committee ~~>r Congress reorganisation submitted its report early in the 

year. In view of the action contemplated next year great importance was attached 
to the question of organisatio .1 and the subject was fully considered by the Working 
Commitiee and the A. I. C. C The Working Committee directed an audit and ins¬ 
pection of all Provincial Commutes. This has been carried out in the case of nearly 
all the P. C. Cs. - \ ' ' •’ 

10. The A. h C. C. at its meeting held in Bombay in May last called upon Pro¬ 
vincial Committees to respond to .he campaign of repression A’hich the British 
.Governrlient was carrying on all over t^e country by recognising the provinces and 
enrolling at lease one quarter per cent of the total population as original members by 
the 31st August. At this meeting the A. I. C. C. also drew up a number of rules to 
enable disciplinary action to be taken against committees or individuals who deliber¬ 
ately act against the declared policy of the Congress. 

11. Strenuous efforts were made by the provinces to fulfil the quotas of member¬ 
ship allotted to. them under the A. I. C. 0 . resolution but many P. C. Cs. did not 

succeed. The success attained however was notable. Many provinces had to con¬ 
tend agaiust extraordinary difficulties—famine conditions, unprecedented floods ami 
epidemics—apart from the repressive measure of the government. In view of these 
difficulties the A. 1 . C. C. waived the penally for non-fulfilment of the quota. 

12. The membership figures for the different provinces with their quotas are 
given below :— 


I. 

Province 

Ajmer 

Quota 

1,120 

2. 

Andhra 

35,923 

3- 

Assam 

8.337 

4- 

Behar 

7AS88 

5* 

Bengal 

*,24.4*3 

6. 

Berar 

7,688 

7- 

Burma 

2,000 

8. 

C. P. Hindustani 

20,505 

9- 

C. P. Marathi 

6,586 

10. 

Bombay 

17 OOO 

11. 

Delhi 

6,954 

12. 

Gujrat 

7,396 

13. 

Karnatak 

i3>654 

>4- 

i5- 

Kerala 

7,747 

Maharashtra 

21,54* 


Members enrolled 

*4,594 

29,685 


90,525 
93,385 
7,688 ? 


1,904 

28.827 
11,651 
12,089 
6,071 
*7,807 
* 3 , 09 * 
3 . 38 o 
*6,499 
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16. 

N. W. F. 

2,000 

2,000 

17. 

Punjab 

51,718 

29,122 

18. 

Sind 

8,200 

2,615 

19 * 

Tamil Nad 

51.784 

36,087 

20. 

United Provinces 

1,06,529 

75.710 

21. 

Utkal 

12,421 

6,945 


5,86,105 


5, io ,276 


13. It will be noticed that Assam has supplied no figures of membership. It is 
doubtful if any proper Congress organisation functions there. In Kerala also, 
according to the audit and inspection reports, there is very little of organised work. 
Sind is backward. Berar and the N. W. F. P. although they claim to have fulfilled 
their quotas have sent no detailed figures. The inspection reports of Berar and 
and C. P. Marathi show that the work done there is not satisfactory, but in the 
latter province a very satisfactory number of members have been enrolled. 

14. Every effort was made by the A. I. C. C. office to get regular and detailed 
reports from provinces. These efforts were often misunderstood and criticisms were 
resented. It is clear however that a great and country wide organisation like the 
National Congress can only function effectively if it has a strong and alert central 
office in intimate touch with the provinces. There is always a tendency in a great 
country like India for the central authority to weaken at? j this must inevitably 
result in the weakening of our national movement. The disciplinary rules of the 
A. I. C. C. have helped in tightening the reins and the Congress organisation to-day 
is in consequence stronger. But much remains to be Jone in this respect. Several 
members of the Working Committee even have not thr time or inclination to attend 
its meeting although such meetings should have precedence over everything. It 
woul 1 be desirable if members of any Congress Committee who do not attend some 
of its meetings should be considered to have ar .omatically resigned from it. It is 
also highly desirable that members of Congress executive bodies do not criticise 
in public the decisions of such bodies so long .as they remain members. No con¬ 
vention of corporate responsibility can arise if each member is a law into himself. 

15. The disinclination ofP. C. Cs to send reports may be judged from the fact 
that many of them have not even sent their annual reports. The provinces that 
have sent this report are : Andhra, Behar, Bengal, Bombay, Gujrat, Karnatak, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, North West Frontier Province, Punjab, United Provinces, and Tamil 
Nadu. Thus the following nine provinces have not sent their annual reports : Ajmer, 
Assam, Berar, Burma, C. P. Hindusthani, C. P.^arathi, Delhi, Sind and Uikal. 
Ajmer may be excluded from this list as there have been election troubles through¬ 
out the year. It should be added that various interim reports have been received 
from all these provinces, except Assam which has not sent any kind of report during 
the year Reference is here being made only to the annual report. 

16. Reports have also been received from some of our affiliated committees. The 
membership figures given in these are ns follows : 


London 

New York Branch 
Kobe (Japan) Branch 
Goa Branch 


125 

350 

5 * 

386 


The Kabul committee has long ceased to exist. In South Africa the various sepa¬ 
rate affiliations have now been consolidated into one—that of the South African 
Indian Congress. No report has so far been received from it. 

17. A beginning was made this year to realise contributions from provinces under 
article IX of the constitution. The amount was left to the provinces. There was 
some delay in paying even the amount of their own cho icc but ultimately all provin¬ 
ce except Ajmer where there were election troubles, paid up. Some of the major 
provinces paid very small sums. The following payments were made : 

1. Andhra R s . 500 

2. Assam „ 30 


3. Behar 


250 
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4 . 

Bengal 

*t 

500 

5 - 

Berar 

»t 

50 

6. 

Burma 

»t 

200 

7- 

C. P. Hindusthani 

a 

IOO 

8. 

C. P. Marathi 


25 

9. 

City of Bombay 

a 

I.OOO 

10. 

Delhi 

a 

50 

,11. 

Gujrat 

r» 

500 

12. 

Karnatak 

** 

IOO 

*3- 

Kerala 

** 

*5 

14. 

Maharashtra 

i> 

5o 

15 * 

N. W. F. Province 

H 

5o 

16. 

Punjab 

« 

100 

17 . 

Sind 

it 

So 

18. 

Tamil Nad 

>» 

IOO 

19 . 

United Provinces 


300 

20. 

Utkal 


105 


The following affiliation fees were received from committees abroad : 

London Branch 

Rs. 100 

New York Branch 

„ 100 

Kobe Branch 

„ 100 

Goa Branch 

>. 25 


The South Africa Indian Congress has not yet sent its affiliation fee. 

19. Early in the year the Working Committee recommended the observance 
throughout the country of special programmes on Sundays. Sunday March ioth 

\ was to be observed as Swaraj day and subsequent Sundays were to be devoted speci¬ 
ally to the boycott of foreign cloth, prohibition and physical culture. March ioth 
was celebrated throughout the country and for many weeks the Sunday programmes 
were observed. 

20. It has been stated earlier in this report that the increased political and labour 
activity in the country resulted in widespread repression on the part of the govern¬ 
ment. Syt. B. Sambamurti, a member of the Working Committee, was arrested 
early in the year and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. A very large number 
of Congressmen and labour leaders have been sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment in the course of the year. Punjab and Bengal have specially suffered 
in this respect. 

21. On March 20th there were wholesale arrests in Bengal, Bombay, Punjab 
and the United Provinces under Sec. 121-A of the Indian Penal Code and hundreds 
of houses were searched. Those arrested included eight members of the All India 
Congress Committee. All the arrested persons were brought to Meerut where 
their trial began in what has come to be known as the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 
This case has attracted widespread attention not only in India but in foreign 
countries. A central defence comfit ittee, chiefly consisting of prominent Congress¬ 
men, was formed to help tjie accused. The Working Committee, contrary 10 its 
usual practice, made a grant "of Rs. 1,500 towards the defence. The preliminary 
enquiry in the case dragged on for many months and was concluded a few days 
ago. 

22. Another case,which has attracted considerable attention in India# is the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case In which a large number of young men are being trie* 1 on various 
charges. Owing to the bad treatment given to the accused, the undertn.il prisoners 
went on hunger strike in protest. Many political prisoners in other jails in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces went on sympathetic hunger strikes. I he hunger stukes 
wont on for an extraordinarily long period, forcible feeding bping resorted to. 
Syts. Bhngat Singh ami Dutt, who started the hunger strike m Lahore, continued 
it for thirteeu weeks One of iheir fellow prisoners, Jatindra Nath. Das, Slice umbed 
on September 131b on the 64th day of his hunger strike. H.3 death, although 
long expected, came as a great shock to the country. No fcvent for many years 
past had touched the people so much a net all over the country vast demonstrations 
were held. Soon after, on September 19th another political prisoner, the Kev. 
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Wizaya, died in a Burma jail after the amazing period of 164 days of hunger 
strike. 


23. These deaths concentrated the country's attention on the treatment of 
political prisoners. The Government, which was contemplating special legislation 
against hunger strikers, had to give this up and promises were held out of better 
treatment.. On the strength of these promises the A. I. C. C. requested the remaining 
hunger-strikers to give up the strike and this request was acceded to. The govern¬ 
ment has however not fulfilled its promises yet. 

24. Another group case is at present going on in Calcutta in which Syt. 
^ubhas Chandra Bose, a member of the Working Committee, and several other 
prominent Congressmen are being tried. 

Arrests of Indians for political reasons have also been reported from Shanghai 
and the Malay States. 

25. Apart from numerous trials and convictions of political and labour workers, 
methods of repression have been used by the police which were described by the 
A. I. C. C. as “barbarous". On one occasion seven young men collecting funds 
for the defence of the Lahore under-trial prisoners were beaten by the police, in 
the presence of the! District Magistrate, till some of them were senseless and all 
had received severe injuries. Their offence was their crying “Down with Imperialism" 
and “Long Live Revolution.” Even more barbarous treatment was resorted to in 
Lahore in the case of the under-trial prisoners in the conspiracy case. They were 
beaten in open court in the presence of the trying magistrate, and, it was stated, that 
they were ill-treated in a variety of ways, outside the court house. 

26. Apart from the recent trials and convictions it should be remembered that 
there are a large of number of long term political prisoners in various jails in India 
and the Andaman Islands. These include detenus under Regulation III of 1818 and 
martial law prisoners who were sentenced by special tribunals during the martial 
law regime in the Punjab ten yeas ago in 1919 Besides these there are twenty 
seven political prisoners in jails who were sentenced to transportation for life in 
igi4; l 5 during war time. They were tried and sentenced by special com¬ 
missions and not by the ordinary law courts. They have now been in prison for 
15 years. 

27. Labour troubles and strikes have continued during the year and have come to 
ahead. There was another general strike in Bombay textile mills involving 1,50,000 
workers. The strike demonstrated that Indian labour was developing a new militant 
and class-conscious outlook. The strike was a great success to begin with and 
showed that there was considerable organising ability behind it. But after six 
months or more it failed. Another general strike took place in the Jute areas in 
Rt-ngnl involving about 2,50,000 workers. The Jut£ workers were badly organised 
but they succeeded. Sporadic strikes however continued and partly undid the work 
of the general strike. 

28. Another strike which has attracted widespread attention and sympathy has 
been the strike of the Tinplate workers in Golmuri near Jamshedpur. This strike 
involved 3,000 workers, mostly skilled, and it has continued for eight and a half 
months now. The demands of the strikers were very moderate but the employers 
and the Behnr Government have persistently refused even an enquiry. The Legis¬ 
lative Assembly censured the attitude of government and passed a resolution for the 
withdrawal of the protection given to the Tinplate industry. But, as often happens 
with the resolutions of the Assembly, this resolution also has been ignored by govern¬ 
ment. No enauiry even has yet taken place and the strike continues. Sympathetic 
strikes have taken place in Budge Budge and elsewhere. 

29. The 8outh Indian Railway strike of 1928 was followed by the arrest and trial 
for conspiracy of many persons. The Judge of Trichinopoly sentenced fifteen of 
these to ten years* rigorous imprisonment in April last. Appeals from these convic¬ 
tions have been filed. 

30 During the year the Trades Disputes Bill was passed by the Assembly in 
spite of strenuous opposition from labour. The Public Safety Bill met a sudden 
check when the President of the Assembly ruled that it could not be proceeded 
with no long as the Meerut trial was going on. This objection was easily overcome 
by the Viceroy issuing the bill in the form of an Ordinance by executive decree. 
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has recently passed a Goonda Bill ostensibly aimed at 
the lawless elements in the community, but in the opinion of labour and others, really 
aimed at the labour movement. 

31. The Royal Commission on Labour presided over by Mr. Whitley has been 
received with mixed feelings by Indian Labour. Some Trade Unions declare*! in 
favour of boycott, others were for co-operation. The All India Trade Union Con¬ 
gress which met recently declared by a majority in favour of a boycott of the com¬ 
mission. This has resulted in a split in the ranks of labour and some unions have 
seceded from the All India T. U. C. 

32. Proscriptions of books, said to be seditious by Government has been a 

feature of the year. Special attention was drawn to the proscription of Syt. Sundar- 
laPs “History of British Rule in India” a book in Hindi embodying several years of 
research. Dr. J. T. Sunderland's “India in Bondage” was also proscribed. Even 
before the proscription however Syt. Ramananda Chatterji, the editor of the “Modern 
Review” and the publisher of the book was tried for sedition in publishing the book 
and sentenced to pay a heavy fine. A large number of eminent writers and public 
men in the United States of America protested vigorously against this suppression 
of books which proved unpalatable to the British Government. x 

33. Passport facilities have again been denied this year to persons desiring to 
attend the Lahore Congress. Mr. S, J. Saklatvala was elected the delegate of the 
London branch of the Congress and Mr. Sailendra Nath Ghose of the New York 
branch. Both have been refused visas. 

34. Election disputes have absorbed a great deal of time and energy during the 
year. Soon after the Calcutta Congress the Working Committee superseded the 
Ajmer P. C. C. on account of a number of grave irregularities. Fresh elections 
were ordered under the supervision of the nominees of the president. These 
Elections were delayed and ultimately took place in October. The Working 
Committee however had to set aside these elections also on account of false 
personation and other practices which, in the opinion of the committee, were corrupt. 
New elections were ordered and these have just taken place. 

, A major election dispute has also arisen in Bengal, in which both the P. C. C. 
and some District Committees are involved. The matter was referred to the 
President A. I. C. C for decision. He has been unable to give a final decision 
but he has issued an interim order staying the election of the new A. I. C C. mem¬ 
bers from Bengal and recommending to the Working Committee that the old 
A. I. C. C. members from Bpngal should function till the final decision in January. 

35. The A. I C. C. met four limes during the year and the Working Committee 
nine times. If the increased number of meetings is a test then there was greater 
activity this year than for many years past. One of the meetings of the A. I. C. C. 
however had to be convened for a special and unprecedented reason. Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi, who had been elected the president of the next Congress by a majority 
of provinces expressed his inability to accept the office and the A. ICC. had 

' \ to meet to choose another. : aj 

Two of the members of our Working Committee have been absent in foreign 
countries for the greater part of the year. Srimati Sarojini Naidu returned from 
America after a very successful tour in August. In November she went to East 
Africa to preside over the East African Indian Congre s. One of our treasurers, 
Syt Shiva Prasad Gupta, has been in Europe for many months. 
s's''. 36. Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta attended the second World Congress of the 

League against Imperialism at Frankfurt in July last*on behalf olthe National 
Congress. His report of this Congress was placed before the working Committee. 

37. In may last it was announced that the Government had extended indefinitely 
* the life of the existing legislatures in the country. This rai cd the council con¬ 
troversy again. Previous to this announcement the Taiml Nad Jr. C. C. had 

put forward a proposal in favour of the acceptance of ministerships, jn view of 
strong opposition, however, this proposal was withdrawn. The Working Committee 
-recommended, in view of the extension of ihe life of the legislatures, that Congress 
’members should abstain from attending councils til) the c * minmec decided otherwise* 
The Committee later referred the matter to the A. I. C. C. and recommended 
resignation from Councils. The A. I. C. C. meeting in Allahabad in July approved 
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of this recommendation but decided that the question of withdrawal from the 
legislatures do stand over till the Lahore Congress. 

38. An important resolution of the A. I. C. C. passed in Bombay in May dealt 
wito social and economic changes. It stated that in order to remove the poverty 
and misery of the Indian masses it was necessary not only to put an end to foreign 
exploitation but also to make revolutionary changes in the present economic and 
social structure of society and to remove the gross inequalities. 

39 * Immediately after the Calcutta Congress the Working Committee made 
a grant of ^30 per month for the establishment of a Students’ Information Bureau 
m Berlin. This Bureau was opened soon after under the supervision of Mr. A. C. N. 
Nambiar and it has fully justified itself by the help it has given to numerous 
Indian students and visitors. Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta inspected it during his 
European tour and he wrote in terms of high appreciation of its work. On his 
recommendation the Working Comm ttee increased the grant by £2 per month 
for a reading room. The Bureau is run efficiently and sends full reports and 
accounts monthly. Its success is largely due to the honorary services of Mr. 
Nambiar. 

4 °‘ Calcutta Congress directed the A. I. C. C. to open a foreign department 

and the Working Committee authorised the working secretary to take the necessary 
steps m this behalf. The secretary has been in personal charge of the foreign work 
of the A. I. C. C. and has endeavoured to develop contacts with organisations and 
individuals in other countries This is not particularly easy as numerous difficulties 
are placed in the way of foreign correspondence by the government censorship. 

4T. The Calcutta Congress also directed the Working Committee to take steps 
to summon a meeting of a Pan-Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India. The Committee 
called upon Mr. S. Satyamurti and the secretary to take the necessary steps and to 
report. In this report it was pointed out that if the meeting was to be held in 
1930 should take place at the time of the Congress in December, 1930 Further 
various difficulties in the way of holding such a Pan-Asiatic Conference were 
pointed out. 

- * 2 \ 5 ev \° ttama represented the Indian National Congress at the State 
funeral of Dr Sun Yat Sen in Nanking in May last. His report of this function 
was published in the press. 

43 - Indians abroad, settled in British colonies or dependencies, have had to 
face numerous difficulties. In Fiji the motion of the Indian members of the Council 
to have a common franchise was not accepted. Thereupon these Indian members 
resigned from the Council. 


In Fast Africa there is a continuing crisis and no solution has yet been found. 
Indians there have taken their stand on a common franchise and on settlement of 
laud being on terms of absolute equality. An Indfan deputation from East Africa, 
led by Mr. J. B. Pandya, caine to India in September and visited a number of 
important centres. The A. I. C. C. meeting at Lucknow on September z8th had the 
advantage of hearing Mr. Pandya and it congratulated the deputation on the sound 
national stand it had taken. 

44 . In compliance with the decision of the A. I. C. 0 . a Labour Research 
Department was opened, as a branch of the A. I. C. C. office, and Mr. Bakar Ali 
Mirza was put in charge of it. The department has established contacts with 
various national and international labour organisations, including the International 
Labour Office, Geneva ; ihe International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam • 
the International Transport Workers* Federation, Amsterdam ; the Research and 
Information Department of the 1 . L. P, London ; :I,e Fabian Society, London * and 
the International Co-operative Alliance, London. Valuable publications are being 
received from these organisations. 

Mr. Mirra has visited the industrial areas in Bombay, Jamshedpur and Calcutta 
He h ^ prepared a monograph on Jute. During the general strike in the Jute areas 
he went to study the situation on the spot but he became involved himself in the 
local troubles ind this has led to his absence from headquarters for a considerable 

period. 


4 
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1 iiC A. I. C. C. in Bombay in May last called upon the Working Committee 
r.teps to have a Congress Manual prepared embodying authoritative chapters 
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on the various political, administrative, economic and cultural problems comprised 
by the Swaraj movement. The Working Committee authorised Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya to take steps to have such a manual prepared. It is not known if any 
progress has been made in this work. 

46. The Hindustani Seva Dal have carried on their work of training volunteers 
in various parts of the country. Most of this work has been done in the Karnataka 
province where the head office of the Dal and their Academy of Physical Culture 
are situated. But many camps have been held in other parts of the country and 
the demand for trainers has been greater than the supply. The Dal has helped 
greatly in enrolling members for the Congress and in the boycott of foreign cloth. 
They are now fully co-operating in organising an efficient volunteer corps for the 

Lahore Congress. , , , , . 

47. The Hindustani Seva Dal have succeeded beyond expectation in organising 
a national flag day every month. At Calcutta last year they decided that the 
national flag be hoisted all over the country at 8 A.M., on the last Sunday of every 
month. This monthly flag unfurling is becoming very popular. The national flag is 
being more and more displayed on public buildings and many municipalities have 
had it unfurled with solemn ceremony. 

48. The All India Spinners’ Association has made marked progress in the pro¬ 
duction and sale of khadi, but even so they have not been able to keep pace with 
the increased demand for it. Production has gone up 32% and sale by 50%. In ^Rajas¬ 
than production increased by 100% ; in Punjab by 66% ; and in the U. P. and Bengal 
by over 50%. The actual figures for production are : 

For 1927-28—Rs. 24,16, 382 ; 

For 1928-29—Rs. 31,88,000. . 

s Sale in 1927-28—Rs. 33,08,634 ; in 1928-29 Rs. 49,84, 170. These figures lor sales 
involve some duplication. After allowing for this the net sale in 1928-29 amounts to 

Rs. 39,45,713. . , 

There are at present 364 khadi depots, of these 155 are production centres ana 
209 sale depots. The A. I. S. A. owns and runs 176 depots ; the others are in charge 
of aided and independent organisations. # . j 

49. Although the work of the A. I. S. A. is expanding rapidly, it is not increasing 

as rapidly as its Council and members would desire it to. Ihe difficulty or funds has 
been, for the moment, got over as Mr. Gandhi’s very successful tours in Andhra, 
Burma and the U. P. have resulted in substantial collections. A greatei difficulty 
is the lack of trained and efficient workers. , i 

50. The Working Committee has written off a large number of old outstandings* 
The only ones that remain are the following : 

Tamil Nad P. C. C. 3>335 4 10 

Punjab P. C. C. *>500 o o 

Mr. T. Prakasam 5 °° 0 o 

Mr. K. M. Panikkar , 2 49 1 11 

There is also a large sum which has long been due from Mr. Badrul Hassan and 
the Hyderabad (Deccan) Congress Committee. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya slili 
holds the balance of the Punjab Relief Funds which must now amount to about 
Rs. 50,000. , , . 

51. The voluntary income tax which was imposed on Congressmen oy a resolution 

of the Calcutta Congress has not been a success. Some contributions have been 
received in the A. I. C. C. office and some have been paid to \ a,u ,°f a 

committees. On the whole however only a small percentage of Congressmen ha\c 

Pa, S 2 U The last Congress added a paragraph to article XXIII of 
laying down that there should be a permanent fund of the Congr.^. ’ ) ? ’ 

however been taken so f&r to start this fund. Nor has any decist 4 * 

regarding the permanent location of the A. I. C. C. office. , * , r . , 

c? On the ^tst of October a statement was made by the \ iccro> t n behalt Oi the 

British Government, suggesting a conference between repraentatives of the Indian 

people the Indian States and the British Government, to consider >c future consti¬ 
tution ’ot India A meeting of prominent Congressmen and leaders of other polit ical 
parties held in Delhi on November 1st and 2nd issued a manifesto in which they c.\ 
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pressed their willingness to co-operate but stated that’ certain conditions were vital 
and must be funded. There were four conditions mentioned : the discussion at the 
conference must be on the basis of full dominion status for India, there should be a 
predominant representation of Congressmen, a general amnesty of political prisoners 
and an immediate change in the manner of carrying on the existing government so 
as to approximate it to a dominion government. The Working Committee subse¬ 
quently confirmed this action taken by. Congressmen at Delhi but made it clear that 
this confirmation was till the Lahore Congress only. 

54 - The Secretaries regret to record the deaths during the year of Pandit Goka- 
ran Nath Misra, who was for some years the working General Secretary of the Con¬ 
gress ; Prof. S. M. Paranjpe, an ex-president of the Maharastra P. C. C. and Syt 
M. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu, a member of the Af I. C. C. from Madras. 


Report of the Foreign Cloth Boycott 

Committee 

Xhe Working Committee of the Congress at its meeting in New Delhi on the 
17th and 19th February 1929 appointed the following persons with power to co-opt 
to constitute the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee : Mahatma Gandhi (Chairman) 
Pandit Motilal Nehru ; Pandit. Madan Mohan Malaviya ; Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Dr. JA. A. Ansari and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Committee was required to carrjm out the following item of the Congress 
programme 

“inside and outside the legislatures methods suited to respective environments 
shall be immediately adopted to bring abptft boycotts of. foreign cloth by advocating 
and stimulating production and adoption of handspun and han'diVoven Khaddar,” 

The Committee commenced its work on 1st March. 1929. A report of its work 
up to 30th April was submitted to the Working Committee at its meeting in Bombay 
on 23rd May. At that meeting the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee co-opted the ' 
following members : , - 

Seth J,amnalal Bajaj ; Sjt. Vallabbhai J. Patel, Sjt. Satish Chandra Das Gupta ; 
and Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram. 

The following paragraphs briefly describe the strain work done by the Committee 
in the period 3ince then up to the middle of December.. 

It is not necessary in this report to refer again to the methods of work .employed*' 
by the Committee to carry out the Congress programme through Hie' agency of ' 
Congress Committees and with the co-operation of local bodies. These have beefi ' 
described iu the last report. '. , ' 

fifjjl if; ' Propaganda Tours . ✓ ' * 

It wa3 felt as a result of the first two montlrs' experience that the organisation 
of propaganda tours would speed up the progress of the Boycott movements With 
that end in'view propaganda tours were arranged by the Committee. In all seven 
provinces were covered and the following 25 towns visited during the months of 
June, Jtily, September and October :— 

SIND -.—Karachi ; Hyderabad ; Sukkurf; Larkana ; Shikarpux ; Rohri. PUNJAB 
Multan ; Amritsar-; Lahore ; Fcrozcpur. DELHI ;— Delhi. N. W. FRONTIER 
Rawalpindi ; Peshawar. GUJRAT Ahniedabad ; Surat. MAHARASHTRA •— 
Poona. KARNATAK Dharwar ; Hubli ; Bellary ; Gadag ; Bagalkot - Biiapur • 
Athani ; Belgaum ; Gokak. ' r » 

heth Jamnalal Bajaj'and Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram Secretary of the Committee 
toured :n Sind, Punjab and the Frontier Provinces. During 'the Sind tour 
Pandit Malaviya also addressed a public meeting at Karachi on the 
question of boycott of foreign cloth. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj though alone 
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_ertook visits to Ferozepore and Delhi on the completion of the tour 

in the Frontier Province. The presence of Seth Jamanlal Bajaj in the above 
provinces had very good effect on the people and the workers. The tour to the 
Karnatak province was undertaken by Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande and Sjt. Jairam- 
das Daulatram. As a result of the former’s special effort a fairly extensive tour pro¬ 
gramme was gone through in the Province cov ering nine towns. Sjt Jairamdas also 
visited Poona, Ahmedabad and Surat in the intervals. In addition to the above- 
mentioned 25 towns Sjt. Jairamdas, while in Bombay, addressed about 30 meetings 
on the Boycott question including meetings organised at the undermentioned 5 vil¬ 
lages in the neighbourhood of Bombay : 

Khar ; Vile Parle ; Santa Cruz ; Ghatkopar ; Andheri. 

During the visits to various towns in the above mentioned seven provinces the 
programme always included a public meeting, a meeting of the cloth merchants and 
a talk with the Congress workers and the response of the people was, on the whole, 
encouraging though its full fruits could only have been secured by subsequent sustain¬ 
ed activity by local Congress organisations. 

Reports From Congress Committees 


Despite the Committee’s best endeavours, it has not been possible to get the 
Congress organisations of the various provinces to keep in regular touch with the 
Committee. Though no doubt many Congress Committees have been fairly active 
and they and other organisations put forth special effort on Mahatma Gandhi’s Jubilee 

day, the Committee is unable to assess in concrete figures the work done by Con¬ 
gress organisations in regard to the Boycott programme. In order to stimulate sus¬ 
tained activity by Congress Committees and secure a reasonable measure of regulari¬ 
ty in reporting the work done, our Committee issued early in June printed forms for 
woekly reports. This too has had very little effect and only a small minority of the 
Congress Committees iu the country have been sending weekly or monthly reports 
of boycott work done by them. Roughly about 27% of the District Congress Com¬ 
mittees addressed by our office have sent in their reports, and several of these too 
none too regularly. Only about 4 p. c. of the total number of reports due have 
reached the office of the Committee. 

Action By Local Bodies. 

The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee had approached all the Municipalities and 
District Local Boards in India, 

To exempt Khadi from tax, 

To increase the tax on foreign cloth and 
Purchase only Khadi for their use. 

The following are the local bodies which have taken one or more of the above 
steps : 


Municipalities. 

Arvi (C. P.) ; Akola (Berar) ; Ahmedabad (Gujarat) ; Bhusaval (Maharashtra) 
Belgaum (Karnatak) ; Bijapur (Karnatak) ; Ballia (U. P.) ; Bogra (Bengal) 
Bezwada (Andhra) ; Burhanpur (C. P.) ; Benares (U. P.) : Bhandara (C. P.) 
Chanda (C. P.) ; Drug (C. P.) ; Dhulia (Maharashtra) ; Gadag Betgiri (Karnatak) 
Ooiwiist (,C. ^ ^ • riian^nr t\ • Hniiuai ! Howrah (Bcnfjfll) 

Hinganghat 
Kumbakonam 
Lucknow (U 

Nipani (Karnatak) ; Patuakhali (Bengal) ; Pulgaon ty. - v - - 

Sirsi (Karnatak) ; Solapur (Maharasli ra) ; Shahada (Maharashtra) T«u,.pur 

(Madras) ; Tumsar (C. P.) ; Umretk (Gujralh) ; Ujham (U. 1 -) , > ( • •) • 

Wardha (C. F.) ; Yeotmal (Berar)/ 

District' Local Boards. 

Amaroti District Council ; Farukhabad District Board ; Kolaba District Local 
Board. , . - . . , . f 

The following Municipalitjcs according to this Committee s umrmation 
resolved to impose a discriminative tax on foreign cloth . 
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Talvan [ Bombay) ; Tirupur (Madras) ; Murwara (C. P.) ; Nipani (Bombay) ; 
Benares (U. P.). ■ ■ , 

It is quite likely that several more local bodies may have taken some action, 
but no information is available to the Committee about them. 

The U. P. Legislative Council has recently passed a resolution recommending 
to Government that as far as practicable all Government Departments should make 
their purchases of cloth in Khadi. 


Effect of Propaganda 

It is desirable to form an idea of the effect of this year’s propaganda on the 
consumption of foreign cloth in the country for the period during which the Congress 
took up the Boycott programme. It is impossible, however, to know by how 
much the internal sales of foreign cloth in India have been effected. A reliable 
index of the effect of the propaganda, however, is the imports of foreign cloth at 
the various ports of India. The boycott propaganda assumed a vigorous form 
from the months of February and March 1929, and as orders placed by India 
with foreign importers always take about 2-3 months before they are executed, the 
proper way to measure the effect of the country’s efforts since February will be to 
calculate the fall in the imports of foreign cloth from May 3929 as compared with 
the previous years. The latest figures available are those up to October 1929. The 
following table gives the figures of imports of all kinds—textile fabrics and yarns 
between May and October of each of the undermentioned years. 

Value of yarns and textile (in lakhs of rupees.) 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

47,47 38,02 42,06 41,28 39,77 35.58 

The result of the comparison between the figures of 1929 and the earlier years 
indicating the net effect of the forces in operation during the above-mentioned six 
months is given hereunder :— 


Compared with average of 
1925-28 

Compared with 1928 


Extent of reduction 
in 1929 

6,19 lakhs 
4 A 9 


P. C. of reduction 
in 1929 

14 * 8 % 
i°' 5 % 


Taking thus all kinds of fabrics and yarns—cotton, wollen, silken and mixed, 
the fall in the imports during the months of May to October 1929 as compared with 
the same period of last year, has been nearly 4# crores of rupees and as compared 
with the average of the last five years it is over 6 crores of rupees. 

Taking however only cotton piecegoods th^ figures in lakhs of rupees are as 
under :— " , 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

34,15 26,22 39,02 27,62 26,15 23,69 

The result of the comparison between the figures of 1929 and the earlier years 
indicating the net effect of the forces in operation during the above mentioned six 
months is given hereunder :— r ^ 

Extent of reduction P. C. of rodu<^ion^' 

in 1929 ' in 1929^ ' 


Compared with average 

of 1925-28 ... 4,94 lakhs ' r ’ .' 17’2%. 

Compared with 1928 ... 2,46 „ ' •' - 9 ' 4 % ' 

The above table shows that there has been a . fall of 2)4 crores of rupees in 
cotton piecegoods during the last six months. 

It is of course true that many factors have combined to reduce the imports of 
foreign cloth during this year, but the comments in the Lancashire manufacturing 
circles on the condition of Lancashire trade with India have clearly shown that the 
boycott movement has had a share in reducing the imports of .fdrcign cloth in 
India. . r ' V V ' ! 


Sales Of Khadi. . * ’ * t , - T. 

The progress of the Boycott movement can algo be measured, to some extent, by 
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fibres of the consumption of Khadi. The All India Spinners’ Association has 
this time also very kindly furnished this Committee with the figures of sales of Khadi 
during this and the preceding years. The following table shows the sudden rise in 

the sales of Khadi duiing the year October 1928 to September 1929 :_ 

1927-1928 1928-1929 

Rs- 33 , 08,634 Rs. 49,84,170 

Percentage of increase between 1927-1928 and 1928-1929...50*6% 

The following table gives the sales of Khadi during the preceding years :— 

1925- 1926 Rs. 28,99,143 

1926- 1927 „ 32,88,764 

1927- 1928 „ 33,08,634 

Thus while the total sales of Khadi were more or less in the neighbourhood of 20 
lakhs during each of the years from 1925-26 to 1927-28 they have jumped up to nearly 
half a crore during the current year. 

The sales of Khadi during the period of March to September when the Boycott 
propaganda affected the sales were as under :— 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


1928 

Rs. 2,64,821 
„ 3.28,249 
„ 2,69,631 
2,36,354 
„ 2,48,881 

„ 2,45,876 
„ 2,60,964 


1929 

Rs. 4,81,309 
,, 4 , 89,735 
» 4,31,616 

„ 3 , 96,370 

•, 3 , 97,656 

„ 3,90,682 

„ 4,91,215 


>. _ T . otaI — » 18 , 54,776 Total ... „ 30,78,583 

Thus while the sales of khadi during the above period was about 18 lakhs of 
rupees in 1927-28, they rose by about 13 lakhs of rupees in the current year, the 
increase being to the extent of 66 per cent. 

The production of Khadi has increased in the following manner : 

1925- 26 ... Rs. 23,76,670 

1926- 27 ... „ 24*06,370 

1927- 28 ... „ 24,16,382 

1928- 29 ... ,, 31,86,295 

The production was about 24 lakhs in each of the years from 1925-26 to 1927-28 
and in the current year it has risen to nearly 32 lakhs, that is an increase of 33 p. c. 
It is understood that the Boycott propaganda began to have effect on the production 
during the months of April to September 1929 exceeded the production during 
the same period of the previous year to the extent shown by the following table :— 



1928 

1929 

April 

... 1,59,850 

2, 17,494 

May 

... 1,64,365 

2,60,739 

June 

... 1,90,285 

2,85,836 

July 

... 2,01 995 

3,29,875 

August 

... 2.06,428 

,50,526 

September 

... 2,32,493 

3,63,007 


Total ... 11,55,416 18 , 07,477 

The increase in the production of Khadi during the above months of conrentrvcd 
agitation was thus over lakhs of rupees, i.e. 56%. 

The various tables given above indicate the measure of the boycott of foreign 
cloth and the production and adoption of Khadi during the current year. 


Receipts ant> Expenditure 

The Committee received a grant of Rs. 5,000 from the All India Congress 
Committee and had a further income of Rs. 1,236-9-3 from collections and donations 
The expenditure incurred by the Committee from the commencement to 14th 
December 1929 amounted to Rs. 2,72612-6, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,500-1*0 
The audited statement of accounts of the Committee from 1st March <0 14th Decem¬ 
ber 1929 is appended. 
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The AntMJntonschability Sub-Committee 

Report. 

This Sub-Committee was appointed by the Working Committee at its sitting at 
Delhi on 29th March 1929, consisting of Pandit Malaviyaji and Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj, 
the latter to work as Secretary. 

The Committee commenced work from April with its office at 395, Kalbadevi, 
Bombay, and with a programme for (1) getting temples*wells and schools, freely 
opened to untouchables, (2) instructing them in sanitary living. 

The Immediate Programme. 

It was also resolved that efforts should be concentrated for the time being on the 
first item in the programme viz., getting the temples thrown. open, as constituting the 
most effective means of eliminating untouchability. With this end in, view special 
meetings were held in Bombay in April where Pandit Malaviyaji spoke on the temple 
entry question exhorting the caste Hindus to freely admit the so-called untouchables 
in all Hindu Temples. He spoke on the same theme emphasising the necessity of 
broader interpretation of Hinduism at almost every meeting during his extensive tour 
in Southern India which followed his visit to Bombay. 

Band£a, Bombay And Poona Conferences^ . 

A resolution in terms identical with the programme of the Committee .was moved 
and passed at the Maharashtra Provincial Conference held at Bandra on 4th and 5th ' 
May 1929 and an informal Conference of workers was held under the auspices of the 
Committee at Bombay on 23rd May when the working' programme for the districts 
was chalked out. Another conference of workers in the field of untouchability was 
convened by the Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal of Poona in June at which the Com- - 
mittee sent its representatives. The Secretary also attended. Botlvthe organisations ' 
undertook to work out in close co-operation an intensive programme of persuading 
temple-owners and trustees to throw open the temples under them to untouchable's. 
Every worker attending personally pledged himself to get at least one temple opened 
in the near future by his efforts. Three Pracharaks were appointed to carry on pro¬ 
paganda work in the districts one of them from the untouchable class itself. The 
Conference was attended by some of the foremost Shastries versed in Hindu Dhar- 

'castras. Some of these who wield considerable influence among the orthodox 
caste Hindus are actively working in our field of reform. 

Secretary’s Work Durjkg Tours. 

The Secretary during his tours in Madras Presidency, C. P., Rajputana, Sind, 
Kashmir, Punjab and Frontier Provinces collected information regarding, the condi¬ 
tions under which untouchable classes lived, and discussed the problem with local 
workers everywhere. He met Municipal members, trustees and owners of temples, 
wells, etc., and exhorted sympathisers to make concerted efforts for throwing open 
temples, wells and schools. He found the atmosphere favourable everywhere and an 
eagerness on the part of the caste Hindu workers and leaders in charge of public 
organisations or local bodies to do their duty for alleviating the lot of the untouchable 
classes. Municipalities and local boards in most places have officially no ban against 
untouchables, in schools, wells, Dharmashalas, etc. under them, but efforts are needed 
still to enable the untouchables to enjoy the benefits of the same in actual practice. 

Bombay Central Office. 

The Central Office of the Committee in Bombay put itself in communication with 
!«e District Congress Committees, issued circulars and collected information regard¬ 
ing conditions prevailing in their respective areas. Lists of principal temples in every 
district ,vith particulars as regards forms of worship, history, endowments, etc., were 
invited and made and the trustees or owners concerned were addressed. 

Publicity Work. 

Bulletins were issued to thcr press from time to time detailing account* of work in 
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istricts and other relevant information regarding the progress of propaganda. 
A general appeal addressed to the Trustees of Hindu Temples was issued by the 
s ecretary and circulated through press and in pamphlet from in English, Marathi, 
and Hindi all over the country. Prominent workers and eminent leaders in other 
provinces were approached to issue similar appeals. These appeals, it appears, had 
good effect, upon the mind of most people whose attitude in matters of internal 
reform of Hindu society had been markedly favourable during recent years. For 
a variety of reasons every thinking Hindu, belonging to whatever school of thought, 
appears to realise to-day the supreme need of a complete overhauling of social 
life in order to effect a re-adjustment that would answer all the pressing needs 
of the day and bring about social solidarity. 

Response 

The first temple opened through the Committee’s efforts was the big Datta 
Durbar temple at Ellichpur in Berars. Influential Hindu organisations besides 
the Congress had been vigorously working towards the same end and a very good 
response was beginning to be made without any opposition worth the name almost 
everywhere. About half-a-dozen temples in the mofussil towns and villages were 
announced to have been declared open and the trustees of some of the biggest 
temples in Bombay were being successfully moved. Sjt. Bhopatkar, President, 
oona Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal issed a closely reasoned appeal addressed to 
*e trustees of the historical Parvati Temple of Poona exhorting them to open the 
doors of the famous temple to all Hindus including untouchables. 

Second Stage 

. ^ur appeals were vigorously supported by a number of leading caste H ndus and 
u seemed for a while to promise rich fruition when suddenly the movement of direct 
action under the title of “Temple Entry Satyagraha” was launched by certain leaders 
rp the untouchable communities in Poona to force an entry into the Parvati 


. An Anxious Situation 

With the broadcasting of moderate ideas of freedom and self-assertion in the 
matter of birth-rights and as a result of years of earnest efforts of the reforming 
sections among Hindus, a sudden self-consciousness has swept over the depressed 
classes during recent years. To their leaders the existing disabilities are too 
galling to be tolerated for a moment longer and they are naturally impatient with 
the pace of reform wh ch even their accredited sympathisers among caste Hindus 
would deem acceptable for the moment. They attacked the caste Hindu leaders 
and workers, questioned their bonafides and attributed all their efforts for the 
uplift of the untouchables to sheer jealousy of Mussalmans or Christians. In 
Bombay they openly talked of equality of status not only in all out-aoor dealings 
but in the matter of inter-dining and inter-marriage. They endorsed the action 
of those who gave up Hindu Religion and embraced Islam as the most effective 
method of leaching a lesson to the Hindus. The “Satyagraha” which the Bombay 
untouchable leaders proposed to resort to was naturally different from the well- 
known methods of Mahatma Gandhi inasmuch as they did not make too much of a 
fetish of non violence. All these upset the Hindu population in Bombay an 1 
Poona almost entirely and an atmosphere of increasing good-will that had prevailed 
was completely marred for the time being. Acute tension prevailed both in Bombay 
and Poona for weeks and the news and the controversies raging in the city proved 
equally disastrous to the atmosphere in the districts. The alarmist and die -hard 
elements among the class Hindus got a unique opportunity to raise the cry of 
“religion in danger” and setting up a bitter opposition among the caste Hindus and 
representing the temple entry agitation as only the thin end of the wedge. The 
signboards at the entrance of most temples “for Hindus only’’ were substituted 
in hot haste for new ones bearing the words “admission restricted to High Caste 
Hindus only” and legal authorities were ransacked to unearth judicial decisions 
in support of maintaining intact the customary bans. Most trustees now realised for 
the first time that there were legal difficulties in the way.of removal of customary 
bans in Temples. Difficulties which could hardly have arisen in an atmosphere 
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sUtrfiiversal good-will now loomed large and insurmountable and barred the way 
of further progress. 

Remedies Suggested 


i ^ tension however is now slowly subsiding and the trustees in many places 
iave begun to reconsider their position. Steps are under consideration to approach 
the courts for a fresh judicial pronouncement that may take full cognisance of the 
religious and the socil out-look for the modern Hindu. Eminent counsel like Mr. 
Jayakar who is regarded as one of the foremost authorities on Hindu Law, 
Lustoms and Tradition have opined that a favourable judicial pronouncement is 
within the range of possibility despite previous decision. Legislation on the lines 
of the removal of the Caste Disabilities Act has also been suggested and Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar has published a draft bill which he intends to introduce during the next 
session of the Legislative Assembly. 


Suspension and Resumption of Parvati Satyagraha 

Poona Satyagraha was suspended for a fortnight on the leaders of the local 
Aspnshyata Nwarak Mandal and Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Jamnalal Bajaj 
offering to mediate with the trustees. They all tried to move the trustees but 
unforumately failed to persuade the latter under the atmosphere of bitterness and 
distrust that prevailed. The “Satyagraha” was thereupon resumed and is still 
continuing, batches of untouchables, aided by some caste Hindu sympathisers who 
have cast in their lot with the Satyagrahis from the start, daily visit the Parvati 
temple and sit waiting at the foot of the temple which is kept closed and bolted 
since the commencement of the Satyagraha. The Poona Satyagrahis have till now 
observed exempuiry non-violence inspite of provocation and actual violence on one or 
two occasions on the part of caste Hindu opponents or by the guards specially 
appointed by the trustees. h y 

n 7 h< : Committee l ia< ?. t0 work hard during these months of acute tension. The 
Non-Brahmin bitterness already existing in Poona and the Deccan con¬ 
tributed to aggravate the tension. 


The Committee and the Satyagraha 

The Committee's attitude on the question of Satyagraha had to be determined 
even before the Poona and Bombay situations developed. The president of the 
Jrtinau Mission, Calcutta, under date 12-9-29 wrote to Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj intimating 
of Satyagraha having been started in respect of the Kali Temple at Munshiganj 
to assert the inherent right of every Hindu to operand offer Puja irrespective of 
caste and creed in that place of public worship” and soliciting his opinion and help 
m that connection. Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj wrote in reply that the existing conditions 
okI not warrant starting Satyagraha at once, and that the question of entering into 
temples was a delicate matter needing special handling. There was danger of 
creating internal jealousy among the various Hindu communities and jeopardising 
unity. He started it as his opinion that if Satyagraha should be resorted to the 
caste Hindus should take the initiative. 

The conditions indicated in the reply represented the situation in Bombay and 
m Deccan perhaps to a much greater degree than in Bengal. Half-a-dozen temples 
were already thrown open, people who spontaneously lifted the ban but bad not 
announced their act in the press were coming forward and informing the organisa¬ 
tions concentrating on this question of their having already admitted untouchables 
to their temples, schools or wells. Appeals were issued by prominent orthodox 
Hindus wielding considerable influence in the Society to lift the ban and take these 
little brethren closer. Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj in the extensive tours he made during 
the year had everywhere evinced an atmosphere of good-will and of earnestness 
which would have surprised the most sanguine reformer a few years ago. During 
Ganpaii, Nnvaratri and Diusarah festivals the caste Hindus fraternised with 
untouchables on an absolutely unprecedented scale, organised processions, meetings, 
1 .ha a i parties and special occasions to admit them or mix wi*h them and went out 
of rl t-\ r way to take them closer in a variety of ways. Under these hopeful conditions 
tnc launching of Satyagraha by untouchable leaders coupled with the declarations 
they marie regarding the reasons that prompted them to take the initiative was 
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_ able, however unobjectionable or justifiable it might be in theory. Our Com- 
Tnittee had therefore to disapprove of the Satyagraha in Poona as in the case of 
Munshiganj, though it congratulated the Satyagrahis for the non-violence they 
maintained in spite of the injuries they sustained during the first approach to 
the temple. It also offered to help them in moving the trustees to come to settle¬ 
ment. The negotiations unfortunately proved of no avail as did also the Committee’s 
efforts to induce the Satyagrahis to postpone a resumption of SatyagraLa. 

The Secretary’s statements regarding the Poona situation, the negotiations with 
the trustees and with Satyagrahis were published in the press from time to time and 
in order to further allay the situation a manifesto calling upon the Hindu community 
as a whole to realise the urgency of doing away with untouchability was issued by 
the Committee. It warned the Hindus of the dangers involved in delaying to solve 
the problem and allowing spasmodic attempts to be made by various people to solve 
it in their own way and appealed to all caste Hindus and their organisations to take 
speedy action for the extinction of untouchability in all public places and outdoor 
dealings. The appeal was signed by almost jail the prominent Hindus of Bombay, 
a large number of them well-known for their orthodox style of living. The manifesto 
was published in the press and circulated all over the country and similar appeals 
were issued in Ahmedabad, Karachi and many other cities, signed by foremost 
local Hindu citizens and Hindu leaders, lesser people signing in thousands. 

The Committee is confident that if sustained and vigorous efforts are made by 
Hindu Congressmen on proper lines, the problem of untouchability is capable of 
being solved for all practical purposes without recourse to direct action which may 
involve the Hindu society in an internecine struggle at a most critical juncture 
in the history of the nation. If, however, this is not accomplished soon, we may be 
unable to avoid a vast and embarrassing domestic struggle for which the Hindus 
may have to thank none but themselves. For “it is impossible” to quote the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi, “to avoid an exhibition of inpatience and worse, if after having 
awakened them (i. e. the so-called untouchable classes) to a sense of their awful posi¬ 
tion, we do not succeed in easing it for them before it becomes too late.” 

Temples And Wells Opened. 

The following is the list of temples declared opened under the auspices of the Com¬ 
mittee or through the efforts of its members, workers and sympathisers : 

Ellichpur (Bfcrar) 


1. 

2 . 
3 . 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 

12 . 
13 - 
14 . 
IS- 


)) 

»» 


Datta Darbar Temple 
Muruti „ 

Koteshwar 
Rama’s 
Fakirchand’s 
Byahorji’s Radhakrishna Temple 
Naramadaji’s Temple 
Purnani Khair Mai Temple 
Bilaiya’s Radhakrishna Temple 
Bade Mahabir's Temble 
Rama’s Temple 
Dikshitpura Shiv Temple 
Shankar and Mahabir Temple 
Ekveera Devi Temple 
Maruti Temple 


Akola. 

Wai (Dt. Satara) 
Gulal Wadi, Bombay. 
Jubbulpore. 


Tumsar (C. P.) 
Kinai (Oudh State) 
Satara. 


(Seth Jamnaial Bajaj had opened his own temple of Laxmi Narayau before this 
Committee was formed.) 

Temples declared opened through the efforts of other organisations or individuals 
working on similar lines are— 

x. Ekbote’s Temple Umerkhed (Berars) 

2. Ganpati „ Pimpalner (khandesh) 

3. Yamai Devi „ Aundh (Dt. Satra) 

4. Kirloskar’s ,» Kirioskar Wadi, Satara. 

5. Maruti » Poona (Camp) 

Untouchables are freely admitted and allowed to worship at Kailadevi’s 


Ml UlST/f 
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ancient temple Owned by the State of Karauli in' Rajputana. They are allowed 
o aue the JJarshan and sit to listen to religious discourse on occasions at Rama’s 
temple, Sholapur. 

Through the efforts of the Secretary all the 27 Municipal wells were thrown 
open to the untouchables at Wardha. A number of wells were also thrown open 
during the Secretary’s visit at Tumsar and Gondia in C. P. Municipalities 
and local boards • are being moved to lift the ban over schools, water wells, 
Dharmashalas, etc. wherever it still exists and to see that the benefits conferred 
are enjoyed by the untouchables wherever it has been lifted. These bodies are 
a.so being moved to withhold exemptions from tax in respect to all temples, etc., 
which persist in maintaining the ban against untouchables. 

It must be noted that in all parts of the country temples are being opened 
to untouchables by caste Hindus on their own initiative many of whom often do 
not announce the fact or the local events are not reported to wider public. Many 
District Congress Committees do not function though they exist in name and 
no information is collected or furnished by them in response to repeated requests 
made by this Committee. n 

No sort of ban exists against untouchables on the Kirloskar Industrial Settlement 
at Kirloskar Wadi (Dt. ^atara) and untouchables numbering 80 live and work 
and deal with fellow residents on the colony without any distinction whatever, 
including in the temple. It is also understood that no untouchability exists in 
most part of the district of Purulia (Bihar) and in Gwalior State villages. A resolu¬ 
tion had T>een passed throwing open 3 more temples in Bombay and its vicinity but 
the trustees have not yet formally declared the temples open in the press owinto the 
necessary ^arrangements not having been yet completed. 

Through the efforts of the Committee a Conference of some of the Bombay 
Temple Trustees and the leaders of untouchables was brought about at Mr Jayakar’s 
house in Bombay with a view to discuss the legal aspect of the temple-entry question 
and to find if possible a Modus Operaivli to cut the gordian knot of the legal barrier 
A procedure was found under which Temple Trustees could approach the Court for 
direction and the Trustees agreed to proceed upon that line of procedure as soon as 
cause for action-had arisen the untouchables co-operating. 

The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee held this month a Conference of 
leading Hindus and sympathisers of the Anti-untouchability movement which was 
attended by Sjt. Jhninalal Bajaj and representatives of various organisations including 
those of the depressed classes, as also by a fair number of Temple Trustees. 
Suggestions were invited and made for effectively ^irrying on the Anti-untouchability 
propaganda in various spheres and a sub-committee was formed to execute the 
programme of work laid down. 

The Committee’s special thanks are due to Mr. M. R. Iayakar, M. L. A., Bar-at- 
Law and Sjt. B. G. Kher, Solicitor, Bombay, for the most valuable assistance they 
have rendered to the Committee at a great sacrifice of their time and personal 
convenience, in the most delicate and trying task of negotiating with the trustees 
of various Bombay Temples in the midst of a most difficult situation. With Sjt. 
Kher the cause of the untouchables is a passion. There is hardly an organisation 
for the uplift of untouchables in Bombay with which he is not closely connected. 
His zeal and sweetness of temper coupled with his undoubted abilities in the legal 
profession makes him irresistible and his influence is discernible everywhere. It is 
difficult to thank him adequately for all that he has done for the Committee and for 
the cause generally. 

SwamiAnand took charge of the Committee’s Central Office in Bombay from 
the commencement and did all the work for the Secretary whose absence at the 
Bombay Central Office of the Committee was almost continued savefa few day 
flying visits occasionally. Sjt. Pundahkji Katagade’s services were lent by Sit 
Gangadharrao Dcshpande for propaganda work in the districts for which Sjt. Piinda- 
bkjee is eminently fitted. He continually toured in Berars, Bombay and Maharashtra 
districts and most of the temples opened in these provinces are the fruit of his efforts 
Both Swami Ananda’s and Sjt. Pundhkji’s services have been honorary. 


The Prohibition Committee Report 

The folloicing report on Prohibition teas submitted by Mr. C . Rajagopalackari 
to the All Irulia Congress Committee :— 

The Indian National Congress at Calcutta adopted the following as Clause I of the 

resolution on “Future Programme’* :— . , . . 

“In the Legislature and outside every attempt will be made to bring about Total 
Prohibition of Intoxicating Drugs and Drinks, ptckeuing of liquor and drug shops 
shall be organised wherever desirable and possible. , . , 

In pursuance of this, the Working Committee of the Congress adopted the 

following resolution on 3rd January :— , . , , . 1f , - n _ 

“Resolved that Mr. C. Rajagopalachari be authorised on behalf of the Committee 
to suggest a scheme and appoint a Committee to carry out the programme of 
Prohibition mentioned in Clause I of the resolution on Future Programme.^ 

I accordingly formulated a scheme and suggested names for the Committee. 
The scheme was adopted and the following Central Committee for Prohibition 
was appointed : Dr. M. A. Ansari, Sjt. Vallabhai J. Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
and myself. An 

A meeting of this Committee was held at Ahmedabad on 4th March I 9 2 9 - 
the members were present except Dr. Ansari. . I was appointed Secretary an 
was, authorised to act in the name of the Committee and take all steps to carry out 
the scheme. . . 

It was resolved further to start work only in such areas where satisfactory workers 
wenfe forthcoming and where facilities for carrying on the Campaign were availa e 
and to co-operate with other bodies working towards the same end, including caste 
and communal panchayets. . _ , 

Circulars were sent to the Secretaries of several Provincial Congress Commit .ees 
to form sub committees in their respective provinces and appoint a special Secretary 
for this work. The following provinces appointed special secretaries for 1 ronlbiuon 
whose names are given below : 

Andhra : Sjt. A. Govindacharyulu, Ellore. 

Assam : Dr. Harekrishna Das, Gauhati. 

C. P. Hindustani : Mr. D. P. Misra, 174, Civil Lines, Jubbulpore. 

Gujrat : Sjt. K. V. Mehta and Miss Mituben Petit. 

Maharashtra : Stj. N. R. Gunjal, M. L. 0 ., Kasba Peth, C1 ™’\ f , 

Tamilnad : Sjts K. Santanam, Gandhi Ashram, and M. bhaktavatsal 
1/14 Sannadhi Street, Mylapore, Madras. 

Punjab : Dr. Parashuram Sharma, Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore. 

U. P. : Sjt Shri Krishna Chandra Sharma, Kalabhairava, Benares City. 

In Bihar, Babu Rajendra Prasad himself is doing the work. . 

Towards the end of the last year I was approached by Mr. Ghanshyamaas liiria 
through Mahatma Gandhi to take over charge of the Hon. Secretaryship of the 
Prohibition League of India from Rev. Herbert Anderson who was going away to 
England. After some correspondence I accepted the office and formally took charge 
of it on 1st April, 1929. This has in no way hindered but has rather helpe. 
work. I have not found any difficulty in inducing their, all to help an ! - 

1 M y C toure S fiave Tee n "so far restricted to Tamilnad. As the work ^oh‘bmon 
- - the illiterate, it b*s' been neo my 

have 

have 


propaganda lies more among me muciaic, *«. -, , n 

movements in this matter. I did an intensive tour an p . • £ L r 
districts in the South,—North Arcot, Chingelput and Sa * ® 

addressed 60 meetings up till no v on the subject. Drink- 

Several thousands of handbills and other literature on j 

k^A^valuable booklet on “Foreign Liquor in India" written by Rev. Herbert 
Anderson and published by the Prohibition League has been distributed. 
It has drawn considerable attention. The quarterly magazine ot the Prohibit ion 
League, “Prohibition** which is now edited by me is drawing much more public 

36 
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hv^l'T r ha “ b f fo , re ' A . Tamil monthly journal -‘A 
y ealing with the subject of Prohibition in a popula 
pua ° r t er t0 mok ihse public opinion I printed and cir< 


‘‘Vimochanam** is published 
, -- -popular manner. 

PI^Hcta'F’ - ‘ ,u ‘ av ' public opinion I printed and circulated a Total Prohibition 

it arn f °/ 1 S the various Provincial Secretaries with a request to print 

thJrn f ♦ 1 • rm • b00ks m the Ian guage Of their respective provinces and distributed 
thPm o takmg SI £ natures - 1 Sot books printed myself for use in Tamilnad, circulated 
mem among workers available in the various districts. I distributed 261 pledge 
m * arni ‘ na d and most of the books are yet unreturned. As far as returned 
tney number about 8coo signatures. 

Individual pledge forms were sent with covering letters to member ^ of the 
wwS- ° f I tat< ? Le S islative Assembly and Legislative Councils of Bengal, Bihar 
ana urissa, Bombay and Central Provinces. 1 omitted names obviously unsuitable 
tor tbe purpose of approaching in this Campaign. But a preponderating number 
t those approached have not cared to reply. Replies were received from only 

* rS * These rep lies however do not exhaust the number of people 
rp C ->li??i ori° 1 sup 1 port Total Prohibition as a large number of those who have not 
replied are already pledged to it on their party tickets. 

Local Bodies in "Tamilnacl and. Andhra have been specially circularised and in 
response to this a dozen Municipal^ and Local Boards have adopted resolutions 
recording thetr opinion in favour of Total Prohibition and calling upon the Govern¬ 
ment to prohibit all intoxicating Drinks and Drugs and offering their services in 
enforcement. Other Boards in the province are following. 

The Andhra Local Bodies Conference which met in Bezwada in the first week of 
September adopted an emphatic resolution for Total Prohibition and appealed 
to all Local Bodies in Andhra Desha to record their opinion in the same 
manner. r !K1IUC 

The Hindu Religious Endowments Board, Madras, a statutory body has issued 
fh e m p e r^^np U ?A ^vising Temple Committees and trustees throughout 

the 1 residency (Andhra and Tamilnad) not to lease out their trees for manufacture 

for toddy tappfng.* ^ reat step as there arc man y temple trees in South India used 

beir^iken nnhv U if ‘m? w0 . rkI 1 rna y sa y without exaggeration that all my time is 
f g on \ V ^ ^ iere 1S v °l um,nou s correspondence to be carried on besides 
tours and meetings and personal propaganda and the publication of written literature. 

re * ult ° f * he agitation in regard to Prohibition, the Madras Government 
Das been compelled to undertake a step which though by itself is not satisfactory 
anrl is probably only a dilatory me tsure, is yetaTsymptom of the pressure of public 
opinion. They have allotted 4 lakhs of rupees for the carrying on of official pro¬ 
paganda for Total Abstinence among the people. This step has drawn considerable 
attention abroad. The United Provinces Government is also taking a similar 
step, and it is probable that other provinces may follow. Though the Government 
propaganda is directed only to preaching Total Abstinence, maintaining its liquor 
shops an l lts ', radk : * n th® propaganda carried on in its name will necessarily 

lead in spite of itself to an increased agitation for Total Prohibition. 


Provinprs. 



_ 500 for its expenses. They M. __ 

Seva Dal branches in Madras as their worker for Prohibition. The League of Youth 
is carrying on good work and is organising Prohibition demonstrations and 
exhibitions. The sub-committee has also printed and distributed some literature. 

A.«rWuA~n.e Secretary, Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee informed 

ind hat Mr P r/ U n- l 3 ' the "" r n ,hi r e 0lVCd ,0 a PP° inl a whole-time organiser 
and that Mr. R. R. D.wakar, one of the Secretaries, was authorised to select a 

worker. On account of Mr. Diwakars illness the work was delayed. On 14th 
November however the Assistant Secretary of the Karnatak Provincial Congress 
irnrnmee re P° rted tha ‘ n0 special sub-committee or whole-time worker was 


appointed but that two 
Campaign with special w' 


* \jL V? UvlC“UllIC >V 

districts of Dharvyar and South Canara were carry 
rkerr 


ying on 


he 


MiNisr^ 
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Mr. R. S. Hukkeriker was in charge of the Campaign in Dharwar and Mr. K. S. 
Karanth in South Canara. Mr. Karanth has been doing propaganda and staging 
some dramas in his district. 

Prohibition Pledge Books were printed in Canarese and were distributed. They 
have not yet been returned. 

Andhra. —Mr. A. Govindacharyulu, the Prohibition Secretary, has been carrying 
on the Campaign through the press and platform. He toured in Kistna, West 
and East Godavari districts and addressed nearly 20 meetings personally. Other 
members of the sub-committee also addressed several meetings. ^ Mr. Govinda- 
charvulu has kept himself in touch with local bodies in his province in 
regard to this matter. The Taluk Boards of Ellore, Bheemavaram, 
Rajahmundry, Ramachandrapuram and Cocanada and the District Boards of East 
and West Godavari have to be congratulated for their unanimous resolutions not 
to lease out their trees for toddy even though it meant considerable loss of revenue. 
It is hoped that the initiative of the Andhra Provincial Local Bodies Conference 
will be taken up by all local bodies throughout India. 

Maharashtra. —Mr. N. R. Gunjal, M. L. C., writes that the work is being 
carried on fairly well. 

Oujrat .—The Secretary, Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee, reports that 
the Prohibition Campaign is carried on in a limited area systematically. The area 
selected is Surat district and a Taluka of Broach District. Village organisation 
and caste Panchayets whole heartedly support the movement. In spite of opposition 
from v the Excise Department and license-holders much progress has been made. 
Consumption of liquor is repored to have been reduced by 50 per cent. Rigid 
picketting is going on in a number of villages. The total number of volunteers 
working in the Campaign is more than 350. There were no bidders for about 266 
toddy shops out of 956 put up for auction. The Excise Revenue of the district of 
Surat has fallen by 3^4 lakhs this year. Last year there had been a fall of 6 lakhs 
already. . 

There is a strong Prohibition movement carried on among the Ranlparaj 
people and Kolis of Bardoli, Jalalpur, Mandvi and Olpad talukas. It has also 
spread into the neighbouring Baroda territory. In Jalalpur picketting has been 
resorted to by 400 Koli volunteers tinder the supervision of a Parsi Sanyasi and 
Sjt. Ravishanker Vyas. Twelve liquor shops are being pickettcd round K a *“adi village. 
Caste organisations are helping the Campaign. The Surat District Campaign is 
being organised by Sjt. K. N. Desai. Caste organisations have made the Campaign 
their own. There are more than 100 bhajan mandals and at least a thousand 
individuals actively working in this campaign. The latest phase of the movement 
is the voluntary rooting out of the date-trees by their owners, lhcse tices had 
been utilised or.ly for drawing toddy, and the villagers taking vows of abstinence 
and picketting toddy shops naturally came to this logical conclusion oi their attitude 
One Raniparaj village in Bardoli has chopped of more than 300 trees and the 
movement is spreading. . 

C. P. Maharashtra.—Nr. Poonamchand Ranka reports that 10 meetings and 6 
demonstrations were conducted and a thousand pledges taken. 

Punjab —In Punjab a Committee consising of Sardar Sardul Singh Catecshar, 
Sh. Siraj-ud-Din Pracha and Dr. Parashuram Sharma was appointed lor the 
Prohibition Campaign. Temperance Societies were approached for co-operation. 
The Punjab Temperance Federation and the Amritsar Temperance Society are 
reported to be doing good work. 

No reports have been received from other Congress Committees. 


Accounts 

There is a statement of accounts appended. I have requested Rev. Herbert 
Anderson to purchase and send a gooa lantern and slides for winch I have not 
yet received the estimates. I anticipate a good deal of expenditure in the near future. 

General 

The public agitation in regard to Total Prohibition ot intoxicating Driuks and 
Drugs has considerably increased in volume and intensity. The Campaign has 
drawn international notice and sympathy. Ihe press as well as politicians devote 
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to the subject far more than they ever did before. The Govern- 
to feel rW P ru lncre . as,n & anxiety to satisfy the public in this matter and appears 
in the course of^the*next S year! 1 ^ 1 ho Pe greatly to increase the scope of my work 

talIrpij na L I K \ ta ^ e the J ib . ert 7 sa yi n g that in case the constitutional Conference 
to *nr^c t? Ut *1 * s bo P ed that the Congress delegation will remember 

A r 'ift r ^ Prohibition Clause, XVIII of Article 4 (Fundamental rights) of the 
1 ? Stl r Utl0n unanimou sly adopted at the All-Parties Convention. It would 
pi • “ a . , j rame a new Constitution scheduling Excise and Excise Revenue as a 
rm.«! nCI • subj ?. ct * a If a due sense of proportion in regard to the poverty of the 
n ry . ]s realised and the monstrously high salaries and excessive establishments 
o>v mamtamed in all the services are cut down as they must be when we come 
financial difficulties in the way of Total Prohibition will easily 

tn , r and ^ e l ou ^; es . 0 ^ t ^ e lowest strata of the population will be conserved 
to the advantage of the Nation in every way. 


The Bengal Election Dispute 

Mr B Su 0 hh^rh e ,n 0 H r rf f*ven above were adopted by the All India Congress Committee 
theA I b rrt!R B0Se i (BeDBal) moved that as the duly elected members of 
*" C ' 1 £? Bengal were not allowed to take part in that meeting the house 
WeTv Thereupon the President Pt. Motilal Nehru made a statement explain¬ 
ing the position in regard to the Bengal election dispute and ruled out of order the 
adjournment motion of Mr. Bose. Further discussion then ensued on the Bengal 
dispute. General Secretary Pt. Jawharlal Nehru suggested at this stage that as die 
matter was important technical objections might be waived and the A. I ’ C. C. might 

fama Rao fAndhr.A h" appeal was s ^mittcd in a proper form. Mr. G. Harisarvot- 
he n, fr?- (A P dh . r > ^ ow ® ver ,nslstec l ^at the house must adjourn in order to decide 
act anv*h„c■ n! le her . I h fk Comm 1 ‘! ee was properly constituted and it could not trans- 
aflowed hv.hePr P a ? at .rfr" decided - The adjournment motion was dis- 
" wfi r! J Mr - S - C. Mura then gave formal notice of appeal against 

e ™ k ? C n V , if S deCIS J on on the Ben & aI dispute. The President stated that 
side Tl d b ft‘ ak u “ P thC next day after due notice was ? iv en to the other 

walked out fn pi otes^' Har,sarvot,ama Rau and many of the members from Bengal 

1 hereafter the Committee resolved itself into tlparSubjects Committee. 

The A. 1 . C. C. met again on December 28 , 1929 . 

The President Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru stated that in view of the special circums- 

tances of the case the appeal preferred by Mr. S. C. Mitra (Bengal)^be taken into 
hseff'imo'the A. /(f tf 1 C ’ C ' The Sub j ects Comm ' tlee accordingly reconverted 

9 ‘ a ‘« d that as a matter of compromise, the 
appeal should not be proceeded with, and that in addition to the old A I C C 

mT m rS .he° t S,m < i ng t a r res,e " t ’ six membc r s ? f the new A. I. C. C. be allowed to ^ake 

S. bSST lh ' 0( ow »»• 

It was siated that the parlies agreed to this and it was stated also that Pt Motilal 
Nehru had approved of this procedure. The President pointed out that this was a 

ag«ie^^he proposal Ut,0n ’ bUt 88 “ W “ 8 the > ** so chose, might 

Alter some discussion Dr. Roy's suggestion as v'lri./'i k„ at m' ■ 
tcdji .d the Committee resolved itself into the Subjects Committee W8S "***' 

i he A . I. C. C . met again on December 29 , 1929 . 

Wl id, r ' ( ®? n S. al > complained of the publication of the press statement 

, d PI >c «»rcfl in the Lahore morning papers on December 20 over the signatures 

of 28 members of the A. L C. 0 . from Bengal and which attacked the impartiality and 
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integrity of the then president Pt. Motilal Nehru in regard to the Bengal elec- 
tion dispute and also impugned the authority of the Working Committee. Mr. Sen- 
Gupta stated that he had agreed to the arrangement of the previous day in the in¬ 
terests of peace but in view of the attitude of the other party he was compelled to 
withdraw his consent to that arrangement and requested the house to go into the 
whole question and give its verdict. M. Subhas Chandra Bose supported by Dr. 13 . 
C. Roy (Bengal) and Mr. Abdur Rahim (Bengal) explained that their statement had 
been supplied to the press on the 27th inst.. that is, soon after their walk-out on that 
day and that therefore they were not responsible for its late publication and conse¬ 
quent misunderstandings. Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) objected to reopening o 
Bengal question. The President Pt. Jawaharlal Ndtni strongly *j^ed to 1 m 
bona fide? or his predecessor’s or the Working Committee’s W/Sdes being questioned 
and wanted the house to go into the whole matter. Pt. Motilal Nehru also stated that 
under the circumstances he must claim an open enquiry, for, his own honour ud 
been questioned. The house accordingly agreed to enquire into the Bengal elec ion, 
matter the next day, the 30th December. The Committee then resolved itsei- into 
the Subjects Committee. 


The A. I. C. C . met on December 30 , 1929 . 

After some preliminary discussion Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru who as General Secretary 
had dealt with the files concerning the Bengal dispute read to the house the w hole- 
correspondence tracing the history of the case. Pt. Motilal Nehru also spoke. 
After some more discussion Mr. S. C. Bose explained that his statement had been 
issued before the compromise had been arrived at and though he told the Free 1 ress 
to withhold it, it unfortunately found its way in the papers. 

He further said that there certainly had been misunderstandings and he had been 
under a misapprehension regarding several matteis. He regretted this. He had lull 
faith in Pandit Motilal Nehru's fairness and had never wished to attack h\s bona J* 

He was still prepared to leave the decision of the dispute to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and to abide by it whatever it might be. . , 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of himself and the Working Committee acceptci 
the expression of regret and hoped that there would be no repetition of such 
occurrences. 

The President announced that in view of what had taken place the compromise 
arrived at on December 28, would bold good and that the additional six members 
from Bengal would participate in the Subjects Committee. 

The Committee then resolved itself into the Subjects Committee. 


After the termination of the Congress the A. I. C. C. met again on January 1, 
1930 . 

Mahatma Gandhi stated that in accordance with the established convention the 

house should ratify the personnel of the Cabinet selected by the 1 resident, and react 
out the following 10 names chosen by the President in consultation with a few otheis . 

Mahatma Gandhi, Pt Motilal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Arad, Syt. C. 
Rajagopulachariar, Shri Valliibhbhai J. Patel, Shri J. M. Sen-Gupta, S.inlai Sarriul 
Singh Caveeshar, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sharamayya, Dr. Satyapal and Shri Jaimmdas 

Doulatram. . , ., \ , 

Mr. Abdur Rahim objected to this procedure and wanted that individual names 
should be put before the house and voted upon. Mr. Satyamurti also °pP°^ c< ‘ lC 
procedure and proposed following additional names lor the Working : 

Mr. S. Shrinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. ,T*. I? 

Mr. R K. Sidhva (sind) proposed the names of. Mrs. Surojim isamua 
Ansari. The President explained that it was always a pleasure for . 
operate with persons like Mrs. Naidu and Dr. Ansan, but both ot t • * P 

their unwillingness to be on the Working Committee and hem - * • . 

not included Dr. Alam (Punjab) supported Mr. Satyatnurii s suggest on and 

amiru’s ^ ihe Wor]cing Commit tee but the latter 

Mr. Harimohan Chatterjee (Punjab) suggested Swarm Govinda* 
nand's (Sind) name. At this stage Se»h Jamoalal B ijai (sx-offlcio) suggested that 
the official list should be put to the house 
name should be voted upon. 


and Dr, 
to co¬ 


further added Mr. 
withdrew his name. 


oc. Mr. Satyamuiti wanted that each 
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nr • r j S1 ^ ent s . tated tl,at would take the sense of the house as regards the 

t'H-'h'Vnf « nd T°K d ivi he ?- gIve . his decision - On votes being taken as to whether 
wp „ • ^ opose 1 by Mr. Gandhi should be voted upon as a whole or not, 78 votes 
avour taking it en bloc and 62 were against this procedure. As the 
rr* ’ nt 7 *}? annoupanjr these figures, Mr. S. Satyamurti walked out in protest. 
am* Wa \ * odowed a t>°ut 30 other members. The President stated that the walk- 
v 1 hasty as he had not yet anhounced his decision in regard to the procedure 
Cuose to adopt. Indeed, in view of the close voting he had decided to put the 
; lme v individually to vote in order to avoid all possible dissatisfaction or misunder¬ 
standing.. But Mr. Satyamurti and others acted in a'precipitate manner. Mr. 
, ’ un . nia “ (bind) moved adjournment of the house till next morning with a view 
a °wrng the walkers-out an opportunity to come back. The adjournment motion 
J a Se f°n CC ^ r * ^dur Rahim but on being put to the vote was declared lost. 

1 , ballot was taken for the election of members to the Working Committee 
_ , , . official list of the ten names given above was declared carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority. : 


The Indian National Congress 


OPENING DAY—. 29 th DEC EMBED 1929 


The Forty-fourth session of the Indian National Congress commenced its sitting 
on Sunday, the 29th December 1929 at 5 p. m. amidst unique enthusiasm at Laipat 
Nagar, Lahore. The huge panda], which could accommodate about fifteen thousand 
men wis taxed to its utmost capacity. 

With tricoloured National flays and inspiring mottos placed here and there, 
with hanging wreaths and loud speakers, with its high ornamental rostrum the Panda 
presented a spectacle at once imposing and inspiring. 

Pr/iw ia ! ly at * P ’ m ‘ T m j dst thundering cheers and shouts of Bandc Afataram the 
'T a,ed hy. Dr . SaifuddinKitchlew, Chairman of the Reception 
r * 1 ee > entered the Panc.al in a procession consisting of ex-Presidents of the 
Congress and other prominent leaders. 

1 j-^. c P r ? cee, hngs commenced with the singing of Bande Mataram by a band of 
s in pin drop silence, the whole House stalling in reverence. Another song 
-X oiling the self-immolation of martyr Jatindra Nath Das drew enthusiastic cheers 

trom the audience. 

The Welcome Addretfs^ 


Then Dr. Kitchlew read his address welcoming the delegates. After this Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru delivered his presidential address in Hindi which was a masterly 
ana lysis of problems that the nation would face in their march towards the goal of 

Freedom. 6 

Dr. Kitchlew, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his speech, after 
giving an chborate history of what he called the economic and political exploitation 
ot India by Britain referred to the nou-cooperation movement of 1921 and said 
that the people as a whole gave a splendid response to the call of revolution. “The 
leaders and workers, men and women, young and old, without any distinction of 
castes and creeds gladly filled the jails in their thousands and paid the penalty 
of deliberately violating the laws of the foreign bureaucratic system of Government, 
something untoward happened at Chauri Chaura and one or two other places and 
there was a dead stop to our movement at the most psychological moment of 
its struggle for existence/* 

He said that the Hindu-Muslim differences were only transitory. They were 
the re . ill of a tremendous reaction and if left alone would have died their natural 
death, but goaded by the taunts of bureaucrats they tried to solve them. The All- 
Parties Conference had done them no good ; on the contrary by giving a « atus to 
rnnk communal ill 3 they had done immeasurable harm to the political movement. 
J f r,e N enru Committee appointed by the Congress did all in its power to bring 
icable settlement of inter-communal questions but iheir report had not 
Drought them any real solution of those questions. Dr. Kitchlew felt thaj there 
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was something fundamentally wrong about their conception of religion in connection 
with the political life of the country. “Let us realise that religion is after all only 
a matter of opinion, of faith, of conviction which can be changed at any moment 
in one’s life. Let us therefore get rid of this notion of having religion as the basis 

ll ricrlitc n rid nnlitir'nl rlpmnn/lc A ~ ~ _ __i* • 


of our political rights rand political demands and divisions. The cries of religion 
in danger or religious culture in danger, are the result of distrust and suspicion created 
by the policy of divide and rule.” 


Masses Would Follow Them 

He urged them to have a good fighting programme based on a truly national 
and economic basis. He was sure that the masses would immediately follow their 
lead. During the Satyagraha and non-cooperation days they and the petty 
bourgeoisie did not cry to halt. In fact they felt annoyed at the retreat at Bardoli. 
The masses even today were organising themselves on a politico-economic basis 
and by their strikes and demonstrations were already showing wonderful signs of 
unity. He reiterated that no religious culture was in danger. If they must have a 
provision in the future constitution let there be a general provision to the effect that 
any question relating to religion or religious culture should not be decided in the case 
of objection unless a fixed number of members profes ; that religion and present 
in the meeting gave their support. That in his opinion \ »id afford better protection 
than the vicious and barbarous system of separate representation on communal lines. 

Passing on to the question of political status Dr. Kitchlew said that after the 
passage of the Madras resolution declaring independence as the goal we stand 
pledged as honourable men to declare independence not only an ideal for our country 
but our immediate objective. Two days more and the stipulated period of twelve 
months would pass. Hitherto the charter has not arrived (from His Majesty.) It 
may be still in transit or it may not have been sent at all. Therefore let* us make 
our preparations in haste and prove to the world that we are really honest and 
serious-minded patriots, dreadfully in earnest, and we mean business.” 


Repressive Measures 

The speaker next referred to what he called repressive measures—the Trades 
Dispute Bill, the Safety Bill. They attacked their elementary rights, the freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of association, and began 10 send Indian 
Patriots to the lock-up and jails in great numbers. Then it was suddenly discovered 
♦bat India was becoming the hotbed of revolutionary conspiracies of the most 
Violent type and prosecutions were launched on a scale that baffled irnagina* ion. 
Cases cropped up as if by a touch of the magic wand. In Ireland as late as 1924 
an amnesty was granted to downright cold-blooded murderers and their political status 
was recognised. This was not being done in India. Canada and South Africa, he said, 
bad to fight hard before they got Dominion Status; Ireland after centuries of repression 
won their Free State only when the Sinn Feiners and Republicans came into the open 
with their parallel Government and the Irish volunteers by successfully carrying 
out a programme of guerilla warfare made things rather hot for the Black and 
Ians and the horde of English and Irish spies and reactionaries. 

Mass Civil Disobedience 

He had no faith in the sincerity of the Labour Government. The latter would 
not make Dominion Status their party questibn and risk their reputation and 
chances of holding office for the sake of India. No self respecting .people could 
entertain even the idea of making the future of a nation dependent on the goodwill 
and fortunes of an alien political party of a domineering nation. 1 lia s freedom 
could be attained only ihrough India's own efforts. The history of the nations 
that had attained freedom as well as the history of the In n »n political Mt uggly told 
them that self-reliance, sacrifice and suffering were the only axis to Swaraj. He 
suggested the following programme for the country : (1! The Congress should 

declare complete independence as its immediate objective 1 ; (ii) complex boycott 
of the legislatures ; (iii) ihe organisation of :t national ar<nv of workers With a view 
to co-ordinate and combine different workers and pc isams* organisations ; (iv) the 
prganisation of a permanent body of full-time nation d workers, paid a$ well as 
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honorary; (v) the organisation of mass civil disobedience as well as individual 
civil disobedience in selected areas under the direction of a compact and small 
central committee of action with full powers of control. 

Concluding he said: “Today we are once again on the eve of a period of 
dynamic action. I appeal to Mahatmaji, pray come and lead us. We are ready 
but let there be no repetition of Chauri Chaura and turning back once we get our 
feet onward. Let the slogan be onward, onward until the goal is reached.*' 


The Presidential Address 

The following is the English rendering of the Presidential Address, delivered 
in Hindusthani by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru :— 

Comrades, —For four and forty years this National Congress has laboured for 
the freedom of India. During this period it has somewhat slowly, but surely awakened 
national consciousness from its long stupor and built up the national movement. If 
to-day we are gathered here at a crisis of our destiny, conscious of our strength as 
well as of our weakness and looking with hope and apprehension to the future, it is 
well that we give first thought to those who have gone before us and who spent out 
their lives with little hope of reward so that those that followed them may have the 
joy of achievement. Many of the giants of old are not with us and wc of a later day 
standing on an eminence of their creation may often decry their efforts. That is the 
way of the world. But none of you can forget them, or the great work they did 
in laying the foundations of a free India. And none of us can ever forget that glori¬ 
ous band of men and women who without reckoning the consequences have laid 
down their young lives or spent their bright youth in suffering and torment in utter 
protest against a foreign domination. Many of their names even are not known to 
us. They laboured and suffered in silence without any expectation of public applause 
and by their heart's blood they nursed the tender plant of India's freedom. While 
many of us temporised and compromised, they stood up and proclaimed a people s 
right to freedom and declared to the world that India even in her degradation had the 
spark of life in her, because she refused to submit to tyranny and serfdom. Brick by 
brick has our national movement been built up, and often on the prostrate bodies of 
her martyred sons has India advanced. The giants of old may not be with us but 
the courage of old is with us still and India can yet produce martyrs like Jatindas and 
Wizaya. 

This is the glorious heritage that we have inherited and you wish to put me in 
charge of it. I know well that I occupy this honouj^d place by chance more than by 
your deliberate design. Your desire was to choostfanother—one who towers above all 
others, in the present day world of ours—and there could have been no wiser choice. 
But fate and he conspired together and thurst me against your will and mine into 
this terrible seat of responsibility. Should I express my gratitude to you for having 
placed me in this dilemma ? But I am grateful indeed for your confidence in one 
who strangely lacks it himself. 

You will discuss many vital national problems that face us to-day and your deci¬ 
sions may change the course of Indian history. But you are not the only people that 
are faced with problems. The whole world to-day is one vast question-mark and 
every country and every people is in the melting pot. The age of faith, with the 
comfort and stability it brings, is past, and there is questioning about everything, 
however permanent or sacred it might have appeared to our forefathers. Every¬ 
where there is doubt and restlessness and the foundations of the state and society 
are in process of transformation. Old established ideas of liberty, justice, property 
and even family are being attacked and the outcome hangs in the balance. We 
appear to be in a dissolving period of history when the world is in labour and out of 
her travail will give birth to a new order. 

No one can say what the future will bring, but we may assert with some 
confidence that Asia and even India will play a determining part in future world policy. 

European Domination coming to end 

The brief day of European domination is. already approaching its end. Europe 
has u.aacd to be the centre of activity and interest. The future is wit!) 
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and Asia. Owing to false and incomplete history many of us have been led 
to think that Europe has always dominated over the rest of the world and Asia 
has always let the legions of the West thunder past and has plunged in thought 
again. We have forgotten that for millennia the legions of Asia overran Europe 
and modern Europe itself largely consists of the descendants of those invaders 
from Asia. We have forgotten that it was India that finally broke the military 
power of Alexander. Thought has undoubtedly been the glory of Asia and specially 
of India, but in the field of action the record of Asia has been equally great. But 
none of us desires that the legions of Asia or Europe should overrun continents 
again. We have all had enough of them. 

India to-day is a part of a world movement. Not only China, Turkey, Persia 
and Egypt, but also Russia and the countries of the West are taking part in this 
movement, and India cannot isolate herself from it. We have our own problems, 
difficult and intricate, and we cannot run away from them and take shelter in the 
wider problems that affect the world. But if we ignore the world we do so at our 
peril. 

Civilisation to-day, such as it is, is not the creation or the monopoly of one people 
or nation. It is a complete fabric to which all countries have contributed and then 
have adapted to suit their particular needs. And if India has a message to give to 
the world, as I hope she has, she has also to receive am learn much from the 
messages of other peoples. 

Why India Fell 


When everything is changing it is well to remember the long course of Indian 
history. Few things in history are more amazing than the wonderful stability of 
social structure in India which withstood the impact of numerous alien influences and 
thousands of years of change and conflict. It withstood them because it always 
sought to absorb them and tolerate them. Its aim was not to exterminate but to 
establish an equilibrium between different cultures. Aryans and non-Aryans settled 
down' together recognising each other's right to their culture, and outsiders who 
came like the Parsis found a welcome and a place in the social order. With the 
coming of the Moslems the equilibrium was disturbed, but India sought to restore 
it and largely succeeded. Unhappily for us, before we could adjust our differences, 
the political structure broke down, the British came and we fell. 

Great as was the success of India in evolving a stable society she failed in a 
vital particular and because she failed in this she fell and remains fallen. No 
solution was found for the problem of equality. India deliberately ignored this and 
built up her social structure on inequality and we have the tragic consequences 
of this in the millions of our people who till yesterday were suppressed and had 
little opportunity for growth. . , 

And yet when Europe fought her wars of religion and Christians massacred each 
other in the name of their Saviour, India was tolerant, although, alas, there is 
little of this toleration to-day. Having attained some measure of religious liberty, 
Europe sought after political liberty and political and legal equality. Having 
attained these also she finds that they mean very 1 ttle without economic liberty 
and equality. And so to-day politics have ceased to have much meaning and the 
most vital question is that of social and economic equality. 

India also will have to find a solution to this problem and until she docs so her 
political and social structure cannot have stability. That solution need not necessari¬ 
ly follow the example of any other country. It must, if it has to endure, be based on 
the genius of her people and be an outcome of her thought and culture. Aiul whvn 
it is found, the unhappy differences between various communities, which trouble us 
to-day and keep our freedom, will automatically disappear. 

Distrust And Suspicion 

Indeed the real differences have already largely gone, but fear of each other and 
distrust and suspicion remain and sow seeds of discord. T he pron.em oeiore us is 
not one of removing differences. They can well remain side by side itu enrich our 
many sided culture. The problem is how to remove fear and suspicion and being 
intangible they are hard to get at. An earnest attempt was mu le lust year by the 
All Parties Conference and much progress was made towards the goal. Bui we must 
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trFuY- t ^ J at 1 succe s s has not wholly crowned its efforts. Many of our 
• . c , 1 friends have strenuously opposed the solutions suggested and pas- 

rlncnn b6en r0Used over mathematical figures and percentages. Logic and cold 

Avpr^m/f? 001 * weapons to fight fear and distrust. Only faith and generosity can 
th :_ 2 1 ?? them. I can only hope that the leaders of various communities will have 
ai h and generosity in ample measure. What shall we gain for ourselves or for 
our community if all of us are slaves in a slave country ? And what can we lose if 
once we remove the shackles from India and can breathe the air of freedom ? Do we 
want outsiders who are not of us and who have kept us in bondage to be the protec¬ 
tors of our little rights and privileges, when they deny us the very right to freedom ! 
1 ° majority can crush a determined minority and no minority can be sufficiently pro¬ 
tected by a little addition to its seats in a legistature. Let us remember that in the 
world to-day almost everywhere a very small minority holds wealth and power and 
dominates over the great majority. 

I have no love for bigotry and dogmatism in religion and I am glad that they are 
weakening. I\or do I love communalism in any shape or form. I find it difficult 
a PP r f. C] ate why political or economic rights should depend on the membership 
roliainn gr ? u ? 0r community. I can fully understand the right to freedom in 

religion and the right to one 3 own culture, and in India specially, which has always 
acknowledged and granted these rights, it should be no difficult matter to su 
h W e have only to find out some way whereby we may root out 
art larLlv ^ dar Jf en T' ho 5 izon to ’ da y- The Politics of a subject race 

them easily ^ aseC * ° n fear and we liave ^ een t0 ° lon £ U11( ^ er subjection to get rid of 

I was born a Hindu, but I do not know how far I am justified in calling mvself 

b^rkrht S of hir?h T°\ b n half ? f Hindus ; P utbirlh still counts in this country ^nd 
by right of birth I shall venture to submit to the leaders of the Hindus that it should 

but i' e often V o e o? t0 ,v ke th * lead '? generosity. Generosity is not only good morals 
L f p 9 i l . tlc . s and sound expediency. And it is inconceivable to me that 

theHindus can everbepo wet less. So far as I am concerned I would 
'frtrnm f n. t Moslem and Sikh friends to take what they will without protest or 

™1M?' ' 1 1 ^ n , ow that - the tlrae ls coming soon when these labels and 

ltlle meaning and when our struggle will be on an economic 
oasis. Meanwhile it matters little what our mutual arrangements are, provided only 
iat we do not build up barriers which will come in the way of our future progress. 

All Parties Report to be Put Aside 

adP™!T.L haS alr ® ad y come when thp All Parties Report has to be put 

asic.t and wc march forward unfettered to o UT goal. You will remember the 

of S 1 h U e ,0 All °Ljt 'T wbich fixed a * ear grace toThe adoptbn 

dee sion 1 for lie r T T hat , y f r ,s . near 'y over and the natural issue of ‘hat 

sa“stoachievcit greSS ‘° dCdare faV0Ur ° f indc P endence and d «vise 

It *”i 0Ug * t P omini ? n Status of the All Parties Constitution. 

rnovem,-n,^l!t , d suffen , ng and grater repression of our national and labour 
movements and how many of our comrades are to-day forcibly kept away from us 

re X fu ed fa n eE r How many of them suffer exile in foreign Countries Vnd are 
irclv u to • relUrn • t0 th f ,r ■ Motherland ! The arny of occupation holds 
«LT L ra J? r r0n g , n '' and the whip of the master is ever ready to come 
™Tu,i™£ ,h " rTh « —«*>"» 

h*hfw C rf d ?h? C ^iIl^ b r en a 3Cem ; I1 « ° f ret of peace. The Viceroy has stated on 
to ronfe/wim thS r£ GoVer ? me lL a l ' e k ' aders of Ia dian opinion will be invited 
Vicerav Zo\n^ 37 ern T 1 l , SUbjeCt ° f , -future constitution. The 

Viceroy’ unmluiiii 6 1 1 ni: bl ? angu:l 8 c was the language of peace. But even the 
ihaf confront > us W C ° Une ° US Phr ' ,SeS are P °° r substitutes for the hard facts 

Devious Ways op British Diplomacy 


Wc have 
beware of it. 


sufficient experience < 
The offer that the Br 


devious ways of the British diplomacy to 
Government made was vague and there 
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was no commitment or promise of performance. Only by the greatest stretch of 
imagination could it be interpreted as a possible response to the Calcutta resolution. 
Many leaders of various political parties met together soon after and considered it. 
They gave it the most favourable interpretation for they desired peace and were 
willing to go half way to meet it. But in courteous language they made it. clear 
what the vital conditions for its acceptance were. 

Many of us who believed in independence and were convinced that the offer was 
only a device to lead us astray and create division in our ranks suffered bitter anguish 
and were torn with doubt. Were we justified in precipitating a terrible national 
struggle with all its inevitable consequences of suffering for many when there was 
even an outside chance of honourable peace ? 

With much searching of heart we signed that manifesto and I know not to-day 
if we did right or wrong. Later came the explanations and amplifications in the 
British Parliament and elsewhere and all doubt, if doubt there was, was removed as 
to the true significance of the offer. Even so your Working Committee chose to 
keep open the door of negotiation and left it to this Congress to take the final 
decision. 

‘Dominion Status in Action* a Snare 


During the last few days there has been another discussion of this subject in the 
British House of Commons and the Secretary of State for India has endeavoured to 
point out that successive British Governments have tried to prove not only by words 
but . y deed also the sincerity of their faith in regard to India. We must recogn^e 
Mr.\ v.'-dgwood Benn's desire to do something for India and his anxiety to secure 
the goodwill of the Indian people. But his speech and the other speeches made 
in Parliament carry us no further. ‘Dominion Status in action* to which he draws 
attehtion has been a snare for us and has certainly not reduced the exploitation of 
India. The burdens on the Indian masses are even greater to-day because of this 
‘Dominion Status in action* and the so-called constitutional reforms of ten years ago. 
High Commissioners in London and representatives on the League of Nations 
and the purchase of stores and Indian Governors and high officials are no parts 
of our demand. We want to put an end to the exploitation of India's poor and 
to get the reality of power and not merely the livery of office. Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn 
has given us a record of the achievements of the past decade. He could have^ added 
to it by referring to martial law in the Punjab, and the Jnllianwala Bagh shooting 
and the repression and exploitation that have gone continually during this period 
bf ‘Dominion Status in action.* He has given us some insight into what 
Dominion Status may mean for us. It means the shadow of authority 10 a handful 
of Indians and more repression and exploitation of the masses. 

What will this Congress do ? The conditions for co-operation remain unfulfilled. 
Can we co-operate so long as there are guarantees that real freedom will come^to u» . 
Can we co-operate when our comrades lie in prison and repression continues i Lan 
we co operate until we are assured that real peace is sought after and not merely a 
tactical advantage over us ? Peace cannot come at the point of the bayonet and it we 
are to continue to be dominated over by an alien people let us at least be no consen¬ 
ting parties to it. 

The Goal Of Independence 


If the Calcutta resolution holds we have but one goal to-day, that of independence. 
Independence is not a happy word in the world to-day for it means exclusiveness 
and isolation Civilization has had enough of narrow nationalism and gropes towards 
a wider co-operation and interdependence. And if we use the word independence we 
do so (not ?) in the sense hostile to the larger ideals. Independence foi Ub means c om¬ 
plete freedom from British domination and British imperialism. Ha n K at mined 
our freedom I have uo doubt that India will welcome all attempts at woi i co-opera¬ 
tion and federation and will even agree to give up part of ucr own independence to 

a larger group of whi£h she is an equal member. . . 

The British Empire to-day is not such a group and cannot be so long as it domi¬ 
nates over millions of people and holds large areas of the world s sur.ace despite the 
will of their inhabitants. It cannot be a true commonwealth so long as imperialism 
is its basis and the exploitation of other races its duel means of sustenance The 
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British Empire, to-day is indeed gradually undergoing a process of political 
dissolution, it is in a state of unstable equilibrium. The Union of South Africa is 
not a very happy member of the family nor is the Irish Free State 
a willing one. Egypt drifts away. India could never be an equal 
member of the commonwealth unless imperialism and all it implies is discarded. 

So long as this is not.done India’s position in the Empire must be one of subser¬ 
vience and her exploitation will continue. The embrace of the British Empire is 
a dangerous thing. It is not and cannot be the life-giving embrace of affection 
freely given and returned. And if it is not that it will be' what it has been in the 
past, the embrace of death. 

Grievous Burden on Masses. 

There is talk of world peace and pacts have been signed by the nations of the 
world. But despite pacts armaments grow and beautiful language is the only 
homage that is paid to the Goddess of Peace. Peace can only come when the 
causes of war are removed. So long as there is the domination of one country 
over another there will always be attempts to subvert the existing order and no 
stable equilibrium can endure. Out of imperialism and capitalism peace can 
never come. And^ it. is because the British Empire stands for these and bases 
itself on the exploitation of the masses that we can find no willing place in it. 

No gain that may come to us is worth anything unless it helps in removing the 
grievous burdens on our masses. The weight of a great empire is heavy to carry 
and. long our people have endured it. Their backs are bent down and their 
spirit has almost broken. How will they share in the commonwealth partnership 
if the burden of exploitation continues ? Many of the problems we have to face 
are the problems of vested interests, mostly created or encouraged by the British 
Government. The interests of Rulers of Indian States, of British officials and 
British capita! and Indian capital and of the owners of big zamindaris are ever 
thrust before us and they clamour for protection. The unhappy millions who really 
need protection are almost voiceless and have few advocates. So long as the 
British Empire continues in India, in whatever shape it may do so, it will strengthen 
these vested interests and create more. And each one of them will be fresh obstacle 
in our way. Of necessity the Government has to rely on opposition and the symbol of 
its rule is the secret service with its despicable and contemptible train of provocateurs, 
informers and approvers. 

We have had much controversy about independence and Dominion Status and we 
have quarrelled about words. But the real thing is conquest of power by what¬ 
ever r. invj it may be called. I do not think that any form of Dominion Status appli- 
rable to India will give us real power. A test of this power would be the entire with¬ 
drawal of the alien army of occupation and economic control. Let us therefore 
concentrate on these and the rest will follow easily. 

We stand, therefore, to-day for the fullest freedom of India. This Congress has not 
acknowledged and will not acknowledge the right of the British Parliament to dicate 
lo us m any way. To it we make no appeal. But we do appeal to the Parliament 
and conscience of the world and to them we shall demonstrate, I hope, that India 
submits no longer to any foreign domination. To-day or to-morrow we may not be 
strung enough to assert our will. 

VVe are very conscious of our weakness and there is no boasting in us or pride of 
strength. But let no one, least of all England, mistake or underrate the meaning or 
strength of our resolve. Solemnly, with full knowledge of consequences I hope, we 
shall take it and there will be no turning back. A great nation cannot be thwarted 
for. long when once its mind is clear and resolved. If to-day we fail and to-morrow 
brings no success, the day after will follow and bring achievement. 

We are weary of strife and hunger for peace and opportunity to work constructive¬ 
ly for our country. Do we enjoy the breaking up of our homes and the sight of our 
bMve young men going on strike and losing even his miserable pittance and starving ? 

He does so by sheer compulsion when there is no other way for him. 

Perilous Path of Rational Strife 

And we who take this perilous path of national strife do so because there is no 
other way to an honourable peace, But we long for peace and the hand of fellowship 
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wrtfalways be stretched out to all who may care to grasp it. But behind the hand 
will be a body which will not bend to injustice and a mind that will not surrender 
on any vital point. 

With the struggle before us the time for determining our future constitution is 
not yet. For two years or more we have drawn up constitutions and finally 
the All Parties Committee put a crown to these efforts by drawing up a scheme of 
its own which the Congress adopted for a year. The labour that went to the 
making of this scheme was not wasted and India has. profited by it. But the year 
is past and we have to face new circumstances which require action rather than 
constitution making. Yet we cannot ignore the problems that beset us and that 
will make or mar our struggle and our future constitution. We have to aim at 
social adjustment and equilibrium and to overcome the forces of disruption that 
have been the bane of India. 

I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a republican and am no believer 
in kings and princes or in the order which produces the modern kings of industry, 
who have greater power over the lives and fortunes of men than even the kings 
of old, and whose methods are as predatory as those of old feudal aristocracy. 

I recognise, however, that it may not be possible for a body constituted as is this 
National Congress and in the present circumstances of the country to adopt a full 
socialistic programme. But we must realise that the philosophy of socialism has 
gradually permeated the entire structure of society the world over and almost the 
the only point in dispute is the pace and the methods of advance 
to it§ full realisation. India will have to go that way too if she seeks to end her 
poverty and inequality though she may evolve her own methods and may adopt the 
ideal to the genius of her race. 

We have three major problems—the minorities, the Indian States, and labour 
and peasantry. I have dealt already with the question of minorities. I shall only- 
repeat that we must give the fullest assurance by our words and our deeds that their 
culture and traditions will be safe. 


The Indian States. 


The Indian States, even for India, are the most curious relics of a by-gone age. 
Many of their rulers apparently still believe in the divine right of kings—puppet 
kings though they be—and consider the state and all it contains to be their personal 
property, which they can squander at will. A few of them have a sense of respon¬ 
sibility and have endeavoured to serve their people, but many of them have hardly 
any redeeming feature. . . 

It is perhaps unjust to blatne them, for they are but the products of a vinous 
system and it is the system that will ultimately have to go. One of the rulers has 
told us frankly that even in case of war between India and England he will stand 
for England and fight his mother country. That is the measure of his patriotism. 
It is.not surprising then that they claim, and their claim fine’s acceptance with the 
British Government, that they alone can represent their subjects at any conference 
and no one even of their subjects may have any say ? The Indian States cannot live 
apart from the rest of India and their rulers must, unless they accept their inevitable 
limitations, go the way of others who thought like them. And the only people who 
have a right to determine the future of the Sta es must be the people of mose States 
including the rulers. This Congress which claims* self-determination cannot deny 
it to the people of the States. Meanwhile the Congress is perfectly willing to confer 
with such rulers as are prepared to do so and to devise means whereby the transit ion 
may not be too sudden. But in no event can the people of the States be ignored. 


Peasantry and Labour. 
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zamindar and tenant. But the balance has been and is terribly weighed on one 
side and to maintain injustice and exploitation. The only way to right it is to do 
away with the domination of any one class over another. The All-India Congress 
Committee accepted this ideal of social and economic change in a resolution it 
passed some months ago in Bombay. I hope the Congress will also set its seal on 
it and will further draw up a programme of such changes as can be immediately put 
in operation. 

In this programme perhaps the Congress as a whole cannot go very far to-day. 
But it must keep the ultimate ideal in view and work for it. The question is not 
merely of wages and charity doled out by an employer or landlord. Paternalism in 
industry or in the land is but a form of charity with all its sting and its utter 
incapacity to root out the evil. The new theory of trusteeship, which some advocate, 
is equally barren. For trusteeship means that the power for good or evil remains 
with the self-appointed trustee and he may exercise it as he wills. The sole trusteeship 
that can be fair is the trusteeship of the nation and not of one individual or a group. 
Many Englishmen honestly consider themselves the trustees for India, and yet to 
what a condition they have reduced our country ! 

We have to decide for whose benefit industry must be run and the land produce 
food. To-day the abundance that the land produces is not for the peasant or the 
labourer who work on it ; and industry’s chief function is supposed to be to produce 
millionaires. However golden the harvest and heavy the dividends, the mud huts 
and hovels and nakedness of our people testify to the glory of the British Empire 
and of our present social system. 

Our economic programme must therefore be based on a human outlook and must 
not sacrifice man to money. If an industry cannot be run without starving its 
workers then the industry must close down. If the workers on the land have not 
enough to eat then the intermediaries who deprive them of their full share must go. 
The least that every worker in field or factory is entitled to is a minimum wage 
which will enable him to live in moderate comfort, and human hours of labour which 
do not break his strength and spirit. The All-Parties Committee accepted the 
principle and included it in their recommendations. I hope the Congress will also 
do and will in addition be prepared to accept its natural consequences. Further 
that it will adopt the well-known demmds of labour for a better life, and will give 
every assistance to it to organise itself and prepare itself for the day when it can 
control industry on a co-operative basis. 


Thf. Cry of The Peas^try. 


But ndustrial labour is only a small part of India although it is rapidly becoming 
a force that cannot be ignored. It is the peasantry that cry loudly, piteously for 
relief nnd our programme must deal with their present condition. Real relief can 
only come by a great change in the land laws and the basis of the present system 
of land tenure. We have among us many big landowners and we welcome them. 
But they must realise that the ownership of large estates by individuals, which is the 
outcome of a state resembling the old feudalism of Europe, is a rapidly disappearing 
phenomenon all over the world. Even in countries which are the strongholds of 
capitalism the large estates are being split up and given to the peasantry who 
work on them. In India also we have large areas where the system of peasant 
proprietorship prevails and we shall have to extend this all over the country. I 
hope that in doing so we may have the cooperation of some at least of the big 
landowners. 

It is not possible for this Congress at its annual session to draw up any detailed 
economic programme. It can only lay down some general principles and call 
upon the AH -India Congress Committee to fill in the details in cooperation with the 
representatives of the Trade Union Congress and Mother organisations which are 
vitally interested in this matter. Indeed I hope that the cooperation between 
thf'i Congress and the Trade Union Congress will grow and the two organisations 
will fight side by side in future struggles. # 

All these arc pious hopes till we gain {Wer and the real problem therefore 
before lis is the conquest of potfer. We shall not do so by subtle reasoning or 
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argument or 
nation’s will. 


lawyers’ quibbles, but by the forging of sanctions to enforce 
To that end this Congress must address itself. 


the 


The Congress Organisation. 


The past year has been one of preparation for us and we have made every 
effort to reorganise and strengthen the Congress organisation. The results have 

been considerable and our organisation ts in a better state to-day than at any time 

since the reaction which followed the non-co-operat.on ntoveme ^ But our 
weaknesses are manv and are apparent enough. Mutual strife even within Congrc ss 
Committees is unhappily too common and election squabbles drain all our strength) 
and energy!’ How can"we fight a great fight if we cannot . get over this ancient 
weakness of ours and rise above our petty selves . . J -K : mDrove an \ 

strong programme of action before the country our p r p P 

we will not tolerate this barren and demoralising strife. rnnstitmlnn 

What can this programme be ? Our choice is limned, not by our own constitution 

which we can change at our will, but by facts and J ’d ^enceful ' 

our constitution lays down that our methods must be legitimate and peaceful. 
Legitimate I hope they will always be, for we must not sully the great cause for 
which we stand by any deed that will bring dishonour to it and t » ^ 

ourselves regret lpter. Peaceful I should like them to be for the methods of pe c c 
more desirable and more enduring than those of violence. Violence too often brings 
reaction and demoralisation in its train, and in our country specially it may lea-1 to 
disruption. It is perfectly true that organised violence rules the world to-da> and it 
may l^e that we could profit by its use. But we have not the material or the training 
for organised violence and individual or sporadic violence is a confession of despair. 
The great majority of us, I take it, judge the issue not on moral but °n Practical 

grounds, and if we reject the way of violence it is because it promises no substantial 

results. But if this Congress or the nation at any future time comes to the conclusion 
that methods of violence will rid us of slavery then I have no doubt that it will adopt 
them. Violence is bad but slavery is far worse- et us also remember 
that the great apostle of non-violence has himself told us that it is bettet to fight than 
to refuse to fight out of cowardice. 


Peaceful Mass Movement 

Any great movement for liberation to-day must necessarily be a mass momuent 
and mass movement must essentially be peaceful, except in tim«s° n °mdustri il wea- 
Whcther we have the noncoperation of a decade ago or te n ^odern ( a ul .ca¬ 
pon of the general strike, the basis is peaceful organisation and peaccfu I ac u -n. - d 
if the principal movement is a peaceful one t contemporaneous aue^ ^[ ont 
violence can only distract attention and weaken it. It is not P 1 ^ tr iolIy 

and the same time the two movements side by side. We have to choose and tr t y 
to abide by our choice. What the choice of this Congress is likely to be l have no 
doubt. It can onlv choose a peaceful mass movement. . -> 

Should we Seat the programme and tactics of the non-ccKiperauon movement? 
Not necessarily, but the basic idea must remain. Programmes and tauic* mustba 
made to fit in with circumstances and it is neither easy nor desirable for 
at this stage to determine them in detail That should be the w r - ’ 

the All-India Congress Committee. But the principles h * v V° Law Courts and 

The old programme was one of the three 
Schools—leading up to refusal of service in the army a it niH be possible for 
When the national struggle is at its height I fad to see_h R U ( slid 1 think 

any person engaged in it to continue m the courts or th * , / nt stn ^ e 

that it will be unwise to declare a boycott of the courts ' lieutc ,i aebate in the 

The boycott of the legislative councils has 1 . \y e ncc ^ nor 

-1 /•"_Imon rPnt in tWftill OVCf It. 


past and this Congress itself has been rentdifferent I feel that the 
that controversy for the circumstances to-day ^ e'" 1 f cn l0 c , U er the councils 
step the Congress took some years ago Cong (:00ll has not rC3uUed 

was an inevitable step and ^ am not prepared to s y ^ middle course left to-day 
from it. But we have exhausted that good and there demoralisation that these 

between boycott aud full co-operation. All ot us kpo-v 
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am legislatures have brought in our ranks and how many of our good men, their 
committees and commissions lure away. Our workers are limited in number and we 
can have no mass movement unless they concentrate on it and turn the backs to the 
palatial council chambers of our legislatures. And if we declare for independence 
how can we enter the councils and carry on our humdrum and profitless activities 
there ? No programme or policy can be laid down for ever, nor can this Congress 
bind the country or even itself to pursue one line of action indefinitely. But to-day I 
would respectfully urge the Congress that the only policy in regard to the councils is 
a complete boycott of them. The All-India Congress Committee recommended this 
course in July last and the time has come to give effect to it. 

This boycott will only be a means to an end. It will release energy and divert 
attention to the real struggle which must take the shape of nonpayment of taxes and, 
where possible, with the cooperation of the labour movement, general strikes. But 
non-payment of taxes must be well organised in specific areas, and for this 
purpose the Congress should authorise the All-India Congress Committee 
to take the necessary action wherever and whenever it considers desirable. 


The Constructive Programme 

1 have not so far referred to the demonstrative programme of the Congress. This 
should certainly continue but the experience of the last few years shows us that by 
itself it does not carry us swiftly enough. It prepares the ground for future action 
and ten years’ silent work is bearing fruit to-day. In particular we shall, I hope, 
continue our boycott of foreign cloth and the boycott of British goods. 

Our programme must therefore be one of political and economic boycott. It is 
not possible for us, so long as we are not actually independent, and not even 
then completely, to boycott another country wholly or to sever all connection 
with it. But our endeavour must be to reduce ail points of contact with British 
Government and to rely on ourselves. 

We must also make it clear that India will not accept responsibility for all the debts 
that England has piled on her. The Gaya Congress repudiated liability to pay 
these debts and we must repeat this -.repudiation and stand by it. Such of India’s 
public debt as has been used for purposes beneficial to In Jia we are prepared to 
admit and pay back. But we wholly deny all liability to pay back the vast sums 
which have been raised so that India may be held in subjection and her burdens 
may be increased. In particular the poverty-stricken people of India cannot agree 
to shoulder the burden of the wars fought by England to extend her domain and 
consolidate her position in India. Nor can they accept the many concessions 
lavishly bestowed without even proper compensation^* foreign exploiters. 

I have not referred so far to the Indians overseas and I do not propose to say 
much about them. This is not from any want of fellow-feeling with our 
brethren in East Africa or South Africa or Fiji or elsewhere, who are bravely 
struggling against great odds. But their fate will be decided in the plains of India 
and the struggle we are launching into is as much for them as for ourselves. 

For this struggle we want efficient machinery. Our Congress constitution and 
organisation have become too archaic and slow moving and are ill suited to times of 
crisis. The times of great demonstrations are past. We want quiet and irresistible 
action now and this can only be brought about by the strictest discipline in our ranks. 
Our resolution must be passed in order to be acted upon. The Congress will gain in 
strength, however small its actual membership may become, if it acts in a disciplined 
way. Small determined minorities have changed the fate of nations. Mobs and 
Crowds can do little. Freedom itself involves restraint and discipline, and each one 
of us will have to subordinate himself to the larger good. 

The Congress represents no small minority in the couniry, and though many may 
be too weak to join it or to work for it, they look to it with hope longing to bring 
them deliverance. Ever since the Calcutta resolution the country has waited with 
ai xious expectation for this great day when this Congress meets. None of us can 
*ay what and when we can achieve, We cannot command succe s. But success 
often comes to those who dare and act ; it seldom goes to the timid who are ever 
ah aid of the consequences. We play for :high stakes ; and if we seek to achieve 
g»eat Things it can only be through great dangers. Whether we succeed soon or late, 
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but ourselves can stop us from high endeavour and from writing a noble page 
in our country’s long and splendid history. 

We have conspiracy cases going on in various parts of the country. They are 
ever with us Bat the time has gone for secret conspiracy. We have now an rpen 
conspiracy to free this country from foreign rule, and you, comrades, and all our 
countrymen and countrywomen are invited to join it. But the rewards that are in 
store for you are suffering and prison and it may be death But you shall also have 
the satisfaction that you have done your little bit for India, the ancient, but e\er 
young, and have helped a little in the liberation of humanity from its present bon- 

d: ' S In concluding his address the President himself cried “Long live Revolution” 
and he was followed with continued cries of ‘Up with National Fla , ' u 

Union Jack”, and “Long live Revolution.” Much excitement prevailed in the House 
when these cries were going on all around. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

The following two condolence resolutions were then moved from the Chair and 
passed by the Congress, the whole House standing in reverence 

1. Jatin Da» and Wizaya 

“This Congress expresses its aopreciation of the supreme self-sacnfice of 
Jatindra Nath Das and Phoongi U. Wizaya and offers its condolence to their families 
and is further of opinion that the foreign Government in India is responsible for 
their self-immolation.” 

2. Condolences 

“This Congress expresses its sorrow at the death of Pandit Gokarannath Misra. 
ex-General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee and Prof. S. M. Paranjpiye 
and Messrs. Bhakcavatsalu Naidu, Rohinikanta Hatibarua, R. K. Lahiri and 
Byomkesh Chakravarti.” n 

The Presi lent then announced that there would be no open session of the Con¬ 
gress on the next day which woul 1 be resume! after the sitting of the A I. C C. on 
the day after next, the 31 st December. Before concluling the dav s proceedings 
the President expressed his surprise and regret at the publication of hts presidential 
address by some papers contrary to the understanding. 


SECOND DA Y—3 1st DECEMBER 1929 

On this day after the ‘Bandematram* song was sung, all standing, Dr. Ansari 
General Secretary read messages of sympathy fiom foreign countries. i‘ 

Dr. Ansari first summarised a message from the League against Imperialism \vnich 
expressed the hope th it In Jivi’s figh. for independence would be successful. Cheers 
were accorded to messages from Mr. Rashbehari Ghose from Japan and Sadhti Singh 
from Nanking. . . . 

Among the messages read-.or mentioned by Dr. Ansari as having been received 
from outside India, were those of the Kabul Congress Committee, the American 
Branch of the Indian Congress, the Fiji Congress, the Socialist Party of crsM, tie 
South African Indian Federation, the Indian National 1 Association ,Cape 1 rovmce. e 
South African Indian Congress and the Indian Oppressed Peoples Association, 
Nanking, China. ~ ^ ~ 

The message from Mr. Mahendra Pratap, Kabul, stated : 4 . 

ttee, Kabul, specially requests the Congress to sympathise vi K . 
accept the principle of world federation and push on orgamsatioi » u * L 1 y to 
achieve independence.” . r _ , 

Among the messages from several parts of India was one by • • J.' ‘ 

vachariar, ex-President, hoping that wisdom and long-sightci s 1 ip would 
characterise the discussions and decisions for on both depcndc. iow well a free 

India shall be started in the year 1930. , . . ^ , . 

Mr. Mahendra Pratap, in his letter from Kabul, said . We mu^t quite openly 
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Russia, accept the principle of pan Asian unity, and solemnly 
6 . work for the complete freedom of all nations and federations of the world.** 

3. Delhi Bomb Outrage. 

nf ^l the ^T^ s had beenjread,'Mahatma GANDHI moved-the first resolution 
of the day which ran as follows 

and ^ h *l S Con £ r ? ss ^ e pl° res the bomb outrage perpetrated on the Viceroy’s train, 
/; J eKerate s its own conviction that such action is not only contrary to the creed of 
the v ? n ^ ress out results in harm being done to the national cause. It congratulates 
„. lce J oy anc * Lady Irwin and their party including the poor servants on their fortu¬ 
nate and narrow escape.*' 

The Mahatma spoke as follows in English after his speech in Hindustani 
i nave been asked to give you the substance of what I said in English. In my 

nf ^ ,S ° r , .r W *^J >e - a £ 00< ^ beginning with our resolutions dealing with the duty 

T \ ongress, if we begin by passing this unanimously. In coming here to propose 
hi , r - T v ? rpMised my responsibility fully. Mv certain conviction is that the Congress 
:!? ° bvi0l , ls duty if it does not record this resolution. You find the reasons 
, , in tbe ^solution itself. So long as the Congress creed remains what it is, 

Want v t0 a * ta,n Swaraj not by any means, but by peaceful and legiiimate 
hr^rh duty to take note of anything that happens in India in 

nPoniP If hiat , creed * 7 0U be told, as 1 dare say you will be told, that when 

£ « 1 d ° n 2 f belo , n £ t0 the Congress organisation, and are not connected with 

n any shape or form, do particular acts which may be contrary to our creed, we 
in nil 1 Kii n °T* Va ^ a , nd m no sense responsible. Those who think like that have, I say 
' ^n!5 m *u ty> u U e s ?. nse of tbe tr emendous responsibility that rests on their should- 
S :ll d J h , ey . have llttIe sense also of the great status that belongs to the Congress 
claim tn L C aim t0 [ e P resent the thirty crores of Hindustan or we do not. If we 
the i it ;<= r M Fe ^ ent tbem as . ba humble Congress worker do, and as I hope you also do, 
in Hinrln-tol dUty C .^ T ? sl d. er ourselves responsible for anything that a single person 
whether tV * may ^ be ls born * n Hindustan. It does not matter to me in the least 
n p : r ;^L * T P ? rson 13 a res P. onsi hle human being or whether he belongs to the C.I.D. 
»vp Dvr .rf 1 ! * 1 hope you consider C. I. D. Indians also to be our kith and kin. Everyone 
“M/f i C0 , nve Jt to °ur creed, and use his services in the attainment of our goal.’* 
j „ ° 4 f nI y that but the resolution stated and I hope you believe it, that such acts 
do great harm to the National cause. 

; no * ^h to take up your time by drawing your attention to the various land- 
? '- n th< r history of the Congress which woul^enable me to prove to your own 
l0 *r tbat , eacb bomb outrage has cost India dear. You may say, if you wish, 
nat the reforms that were obtained could not have been obtained without bomb out- 
ro?f 5 f° r wltbout violence. Let me tell you, that every one of these reforms have 
for your to> tban y° u w °uld care to face. You have paid in millions in exchange 

r ^ ; resolution also congratulates the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and 

T1 P ar *y including the poor servants. In my humble opinion, it is a natural 
noti ary i l ° W u • 3 been sa ^ ’ n l h e previous part of the resolution. We lose 
ung ry showing common courtesy. Not only so, we would be guilty of not 
mn ! ng ^ nc l erstd0d tbe implications of our creed if we forget that those English- 
1 * ? v [ iCther jn authority or not in authority, who choose to remain in India are 
i ,ar ^ c ’ that we who profess this creed of non-violence should consider our- 
trustees for the safety of their lives. Wc have a tremendous military burden 
* ‘. lS .'-"jshing the starving millions who are living in the seven hundred thousand 
yunges in India. That burden is not due to the necessity of our Frontier. That 
X ct me assure you to the fact, that thirty crores of people are held bond 
‘‘‘’T, V a ./ ew ‘npusand Englishmen coming all the way from England. If we 
7h. «**!,. . °f ,1 s mi,,tar y burden at any stage, it would be the necessity of 
me case that we hold the life of those whom we may even consider our enemies 
That is the clearest possible implication, in my humble opi- 
B political salvation of India. If you hold 

. ~ *--- — courtesy on your part to tender our con- 

,A> ns to the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and their party, including tfceir ser- 


a » a sacred trust. | m 
nion, of the creed of non-violence in th 
me, it is n ot only not a matter of 


with 
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vants, and tender congratulations if you will to ourselves also. I hope that you, 
after having listened to everything that might be said against this resolution, pass 
it unanimously and heartily.” (Applause). 

Dr. ANSARI seconded the resolution in Urdu. His first remark, that freedom 
wa s never won by such utrages, roused a protest from certain sections in the 
Par.dal, while little red flags were waved from one enclosure along with shouts 
°f protest. This enclosure was occupied by s udents for two hundred of whom 
the Reception Committee had issued tickets. Dr. Ansari retorted : ‘‘Even those 
who are waving the red flag should remember that Communist people do not believe 
individual violence, but believe in mass violence (applause). So, even the 
Communist creed does not permit such an outrage (some voices : no no). Let me 
emphasise,that India’s whole histoiy and culture is against this cowardly outrages 
(applause), r hope you will not say one thing and do another. The world will 
tf ust you. On the other hand consider the resolution cool \ , and adopt this right- 
e °us course” (applause). 

. Swami GOVINDANANDA opposing the resolution said that the creed of non¬ 
violence should not be forced on those who were not Congressmen and believed in 
different means to achieve the freedom of the country. The Congress should not 
v?£f e f° r e condemn those who did not believe in the Congress creed. It was very 
difficult to-day to say which party was serving the country better. The time for 
Pronouncing any judgment would be when India was free. He further deplored 
mat while the resolution condemned the outrage it did not say a word against the 
Government for having arrested several innocent young men at Lahore who had no- 
thing to do with the outrage. 

Dr. A’LAM, opposing, appealed to the delegates not to vote out of regard for any 
personality. A new era was d iwning and so they should see that their vote followed 
he dictates of conscience. It had been said that the non-violent method was the best, 
ndeedi if that was not to be so he himself would not have followed it for ten years. 

' ^ ie question however was not whether the method of violence or non-violence 
1( ’’ a s to be preferred. The later was indeed preferable, but that had nothing to 
do with the present resolution. The resolution was unimportant, improper and h irm- 
. » an A hence needed rejection. Where was the need of repeating the declara¬ 
tion of belief in non-violence ? Was it due to their having lost faith in their 
bel >ef in non-violence ? By such resolutions, the hands of the administration 
v y ere strengthened, so that several innocent persons were harrassed.' Again, did 
the administration at all express any grief at the death of Lalaji which had been 
medically declared to have been precipitated by the beating by the police officials, 
indeed, the Government had not even agreed to hold any enquiry into the affair in 
spite of his efforts in the Council. 

, Mr. Abdur RAH AM AN, supporting the resolution, said that he honoured every one 
who worked for the cause of the country, yet, as the perpetrator of the outrage in ques- 
?‘° n had gone against the Congress creed, it was the duty of the Congress to maintain 
its dignity by passing this resolution. He therefore supported the resolution. (Cries of 
bit down. Go back”). Concluding, the speaker’said that if any one of those who made 
such cries and considered himself capable of leading the country in place of 
Gandhiji would come forward to lead them, then the speaker would oppose the 

^solution. 


Mr. RAJA declared that the resolution was contrary to the ami-imperialist outlook 
°f the Congress. What mattered it to them whether the bomb hit the \ tceroy 


or any o»her ? , 

Mr. Purushotamdas TANDON did not agree that the bomb thrower was a coward, 
for he played upon his life. The question was whether such brave acts w re m tic 
country’s interest He felt that the resolution was truthful, ana a.so politically 
expedient 

Baba Gurdit SINGH of “Komagata Maru*‘ fame felt thru by this i'esolution they 
were deceiving Englishmen, and provoking young men to greater .1. s vio encc. 
Even old men, he thought, did no 1 dislike such outrage but also u 'ke to sei 

Voung men go to the gallows. He asked, if a man had a right to do liiarat to a noth e 


see 
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funtrv, had he not the right to sacrifice himself in order not to live under conditions 
of slavery? (applause). Moreover, so long as the Lawrence and Outram statues 
showed the sword by which they won India, young men would be provoked to draw 
the sword (cheers). 


Mahatma GANDHI replying to the debate did not agree about the interpretation 
put on young men’s mind. He came into touch with them by thousands either person¬ 
ally or by correspondence, but even'if young men were of a different view, he must 
fight for the creed he believed in. “Indian National Congress cannot say one thing 
and act another”, he observed. 

Voting then proceeded and the task of judging which side had won by a show of 
hands was impossible owing to the almost balanced strength of both sides. Tellers 
were then appointed to undertake the counting. 


4. Complete Independence 

Introducing next the Independence resolution as adopted by the Subjects Commi¬ 
ttee, Mahatma Gandhi characterised it as the root of the future Congress work. The 
resolution declared complete Independence as the meaning of Swaraj for the purposes 
of ;.he Congress creed and resolved on the complete boycott of the legislatures as a 
preliminary step towards organising a campaign for Independence. 

In a short Hindi speech, Mahatma Gandhi explained the various parts of the re¬ 
solution emphasising the Independence and boycott clauses. He reserved arguments 
till the reply to the debate. The following is the text of the resolution :— 

“The Congress endorses the action of the Working Committee in connection 
with the manifesto signed by party leaders, including Congressmen, 
on ^ the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31st October relating to 
Dominion Status and appreciates the efforts of the Viceroy towards the settlement 
of the national movement for Swaraj. The Congress, however, having considered 
all that has since happened, and the result of the meeting between Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the Viceroy, is of opinion that nothing 
is to be gained in the existing circumstances by the Congress being represented 
at the proposed Round Table Conference. This Congress therefore in pursuance 
of the resolution passed at its session at Calcutta last year declares that the word 
“Swaraj” in Article I of the Congress Constitution shall mean Complete Independence 
and further declares the entire scheme of the Nehru Committee's report to have 
lapsed and hopes that all Congressmen will henceforth devote their exclusive 
attention to the attainment of Complete Independence for India. As a preliminary 
step towards organising a campaign for Independence and in order to make the 
Congress policy as consistent as possible with the change of creed, this 
Congress resolves upon complete boycott of the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures and committees constituted by the Government and calls upon the 
Congressmen and others taking part in the national movement to abstain 
from participating, directly or indirectly, in future elections, and directs the 
present Congress members of the Legislatures and Committees to resign their 
seats. This Congress appeals to the nation zealouslv to prosecute the constructive 
programme of the Congress and authorises the All-India Congress Committee, 
wherever it deems fit, to launch upon a programme of Civil Disobedience, including 
non-payment of taxes, whether in selected areas or otherwise and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary.” 

Pandit Motilal's Appeal 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU emphasised the importance of the resolution as one by 
which the present session of the Congress would be known. So far as his experience 
and observation told him he felt that if they changed even a word of the resolution as 
passed by the Subjects Committee, they would be failing in their duty to the Congress. 
If they wished to maintain the dignity of the Congress and stand by their undertaking, 
they would adopt the resolution in the given form. He divided the resolution into 
three parts, one dealing with the past happenings, the other with their duty at present 
and ihe third with their programme in future. 

Reiterating the terms of the Calcutta resolution, Pandit Motilal described the 
circumstances under which, he said, the talk of the Congress participation in the 
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"Round Table Conference had broken down owing to the Congress representatives 
terms for the same not being accepted by the Viceroy. The resolution meely asked 
them to endorse the Working Committee's action which had been entirely within the 
scope of the Calcutta resolution. The appreciation of the Viceroy’s efforts was a 
mere act of human courtesy. Undoubtedly, by granting Dominion Status to India 
Britain stood to gain more than India, as the only other alternative for Britain wis to 
wash her hands clean in India. As the talk of Dominion Status and Round Table 
Conference had ended the present resolution declared Independence as the goal as 

the DeXing"with the' boycott of Councils, Pundit Motilal confessed thattheirattemwn 
had been diverted from their real goal by joining the Counctls. Indeed ^ Govern¬ 
ment had entrapped most public workers in one Committee or other. And they had 
failed to achieve the object which they hoped to. Moreover, if they were d«-ch rt g 
Independence as the creed, then going into the Councils would be entirely inconsis¬ 
tent with that creed. Those who insisted on the triple boycott he counselled to be- 
nefit by past experience and move forward step by step. Perhaps it mig *1 _ 

that ‘because he had himself restarted the practice of the law he desired to exempt 
the boycott of 1 iw-courts*. But he had no mind to take any further briefs te 1 
part of the resolution empowered the All-India Congress Committee to launch on 
further steps of the campaign which could all be taken in 1930 if the country wno e- 
heartedly helped it forward. He exhorted the Congress to .accept the resolution, with¬ 
out which there was no other course left for work for freedom. 

v Pandit Malaviya’s Amendment 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA moved an amendment for postponing the 
change in the creed till after an All-Parties' Conference in March or Apnl next tie 
reiterated the arguments used in the Subjects Committee and narrated the develop- 
ments that led to the announcement of the Round fable Conference and h l 
the Government had shown a clear intention of fulfilling the national demand H 
drew attention to the sympathy exhibited by the British P *£*™®?* ‘ 

Brockway's motion. Then, again, both the Butler report and the Simon Commiss on 
had been put on the shelf. Pandit Malaviya advised the n not t0 ^ | 

a revolutionary step. He asked, could the Viceroy give any prom.se 
Dominion Status at this stage? It was premature to say that they would not participate 
in the Round Table Conference. ( Voice : Is there no time-limit l ) 

Mr. Kelkar’s Amendment 

Mr. N. C. KF.LKAR, in moving his amendment to delete the words in the resolu¬ 
tion relating to the boycott of legislatures, said „ to entrv 

“It is unfortunate that the flood gates of the miserable contr °’' r y f .. 
into Councils have been re-opened. No one need introduce any heat « « 

• his matter. I am a cool and collected man, but I am a man all . (h 

firmest convictions. I think definitely that it is politically un ' j t 

Councils. The resolution merely seeks to renew the exploded smnt =ind » P«<»« 

it is not going to get much support in the country. J "hc ’ , • 

was quite different. Standing on this platform, Gandhiji j p< j cpen ,j enoe 

depreciation of Council work, and said that so far as t h a , j 

was concerned, not one inch of ground was covered. ( ^ . an< j you w jjj 

will say, measure the other peonies’ work by the «am« fi t , his ’ c ) em and for 
find they also have not covered one inch of groun . e ,„i c(ta political 

boycott of the legis atures. there is nothtng . m0 [* lave ^ 

unwisdom and mental perversity. Congressmen in the O unci^ ^ )a ;k of , Jisri pli ne 
cause for complaint. There may be quarrels here am other departments 

but such quarrels and ack ofd.se,pline are to_be found in » on obs , ruction 

of the Congress as well. Congressmen m the Councils haw outside the 

and assisted in the constructive programme rhat i..® t. . 

Councils devote their whole time and energy to theicon si 1 ia)il \. for Cot 

fall icy. All along they had been showing a sneaking kind ol d ,| {®, <sr f ere W j|| 

work, and for receiving assistance from Council 1 . ,v. e CnnnriU Wtq 

elections and seized any public advantage that could be got - - . s. .3 
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useless*' the discipline of the Congress? This sort of boycott, I say, is 

always xv I?* a J’ in - ^ ls w ° rH there are workers and shirkers. Workers will 


always J’ , . inis w ° rlrl tnere nre workers and shirkers. Workers will 

out si dp -p s . n,rke rs will always shirk whether they go in f o Councils or stand 

if von * - Ut Ie " ,sl '? ture s \ re the supreme power-house of the Government and 
; .V ln J t? organise against the Government and lead an attack on i\ you must 
warn the legislatures. Take the simple example of a dacoity. When the dacoits 
f V ‘ ,° enter * house and commit a loot, some of them emer into it and the 

i S * . on wa tch, both serving a common purpose. Similarly, Congress 

r n r ln Councils and outside is co-related and linked for achieving freedom 
’vili e, v country. Follow the example of Ireland, and settle a programme which 

" i 1 ie capacities of the people. I plead for an all round understanding Let 

niicr. 0 r ^ou do what you can, and and let us all work for the common 

cause of the Motherland” 

3 j^ za l HA Q a ^ so wanted the postponement of the decision till April and was 
r ‘^ ecl at the change of attitude of Pandit Motilal compared with the opinions 
held six years ago. 

Mr. S. C. Bose's Counter-Proposition 

i c Tr i ^OSE next moved the counter resolution which he had placed before 

t.ie Subjects Committee for a parallel Government. The following is the text of his 
resolution :— 


In pursuance of the resolution passed at the last session of the Congress held 
in Calcutta, this Congress now declares that ‘Swarai* in Congress creed means full 
independence implying thereby complete severance of British connection. 

lJ order to bring about the overthrow in India of British Imperialism and its Indian 
achie Y e complete independence, this Congress resolves on the one hand 
cease ^ ess campaign in favour of independence with a view to establishing 
disobp1 F - 1 ^ n J- in n ^ ia and on ot ^ er hand launch the campaign of civil 

whenever possible*^ 10 ** non "P a y ment °f taxes and general strikes wherever and 

call,™nLV ieW to . e ffect to the above twofold programme, this Congress 
thp vnt ^L ,e Deo P^ e of the country to under-take at once the task of organising 
people ^ wor ^ ers and the peasants and other oppressed sections of the Indian 

will/ r \ order to ® nsure concentration on the above programme and in conformity 
anH n 6 * ne * V , Congress creed, this Congress declares complete boycott of the central 
inrJn r. rov, "£ ,a \ l e £ ,s latures, committees appointed by the Government, local bodies 
men • , J lst,turi0n .like Port Trusts and law court<and calls upon the Congress- 

of t hr* ? 3 V a,n * rom participation in future elections, upon the present members 
I‘ c * ' 1 ure ^» committees and local bodies to resign their seats, and upon the 
Guspend the,r Practice forthwith 

to n ; S Congress further authorises the All-India Congress Committee to give effect 
to * * VC P ro 2 ramn ? c accor ding to the circumstances prevailing in the country and 
ct any situation that may arise while executing the above programme”. 

tn i^ r Subhas Chandra Bose, in moving his resolution said : “Before I proceed 
tn m easel take this opportunity of conveying mv cordial and hearty thanks 
ro Manatma Gandhi for coming forward to move a resolution which declares Swaraj 
tK'iTtk 11 com P^ ete Independence. But I move this amendment because I believe 
nat the programme laid down in his resolution is not such as to carry us towards 
me go ii of complete Independence. My amendment is consistent with the goal 
and m keeping with the spirit of the times. I have no doubt it will find favour with 
me ^younger generation in this country, if not now, at least in the next Congress. 

dine i n programme of all-round boycott and I do not think it will he of anv 
use o v.i .-'i un one item in the programme of boycott and leave out others It will 
com..* T? n#,? i? nt W l rh ° U - r creed of independence to go and practise in the law 
r ’ ; f V. W,n a . ot )e consistent either to enter local bodies, some of which, like the 
re jsrm ' retire the oath of allegiance to be taken. There is another 

r,:,':?, 1 ? yon sho ? 1,1 * ,ve } hem up. The task before us is so arduous and the 
1 Mu y on our shoulders is so great that we shall have to concentrate our 
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whole time and energy on the programme of work. I should like to submit, at this 
stage, that if you are not prepared to go in for complete boycott, it will be no use 
for you to boycott the Councils only. 

“After all, let us be consistent. Let us be for complete boycott or none at all. 
1 am an extremist and my principle is — all or none. If I am to advocate a policy 
of the capture of public bodies I would like to capture every public body. If we are 
to boycott at all, why not boycott completely and concentrate our attention and 
energy on some other programme? Therefore, I would earnestly plead for the 
acceptance of my amendment, because I know public opinion in India to-day re- 
quires it. , . _ 

“Now a word or two on Mahatmaji's resolution. In the preamble, you 
are asked to endorse the action of the Working Committee in subscribing 
to the Delhi manifesto. It is for you to consider whether on the 31st 

December 1929 you are prepared to endorse it. I am not prepared to 

advise any one to do it. Again, are you prepared to accept reference to 

the Round Table Conference ? I would not call it a round table. It is 

certainly not round. I would call it square. A Round Table Conference is a confer¬ 
ence between two belligerent parties, between plenipotentiaries representing opposite 
sides. I ask you whether the people in India are invited to. send any of their 
representatives with full powers to negotiate with the representatives of the British 
Government Or, are we assured that the conclusions arrived at at this conference are 
to be ratified by both parties ? Are we sure that the conclusions of the conference 
are not tp go up for the reconsideration before the British Parliament ? You know, 
when the treaty was drawn between Britain and South Africa the conclusions arrived 
at at the conference of both parties were regarded as sacred by both the parties. I 
know for a fact that in the case of the South African constitution drawn up at the 
conference, in spite of its grammatical errors, it had to be ratified by the British 
Government, and the British Parliament could not even correct those grammatical 
errors. That is what a round table conference means. What is the character of the 
conference that has been offered to India ? The Simon Commission and its para¬ 
phernalia are to be there and the conclusions of the conference are to go before the 
Parliament It is not merely the people of India that should send representatives 
to the conference but the European Chambers of Commerce and the Ruling Chiefs. 
Is there a fight between the British Government on the one hand and the European 
Chambers and Ruling Chiefs on the other ? Is there any fight proceeding between 
Government and loyalists ? I know of no such fight. When there are these bodies 
to send in their representatives to this conference, I say it is not a round table 
conference. But, unfortunately, people in this country insist on calling it so aud Bri¬ 
tishers are equally insistent in not calling it a roundtable confercme. One argu¬ 
ment more and I have done. The resolution refers to the constructive programme as 
a method whereby we have to achieve the political emancipation of India. u oh Id like 
the House to consider whether the constructive programme, which the Congress has 
been pursuing for the last few years, is something which is sufficient to enable us 
to reach the goal of complete independence. No doubt there is a reference to civil 
disobedience in the resolution. But I submit that the civil disobedience will never 
come until we can organise the workers and peasants and depressed classes on their 
specific grievances. If my programme is adopted it shall be sumcienily effective to 
march on the road to Independence. I appeal to the suppprters of the resolution to 
note the altered circumstances and feeling of the people, particularly t *e joun^cr 
generation, and accept my motion/* (Applause.) 

Dr. Alam objects to reference to viceroy. 

Dr. Alam objected to the appreciative reference to the viceroy >eca use on 
the day they were handing down to posterity the Charter of Liberty the same 
resolution should not bear the trace of slavery. This amendment had k* on defeated 
in the Subjects Committee by only one vote. He hoped the Congress would reserve 
that vote. 

Other Amendments, ...... „ 

Mr. H. O. Raja (Madras) moved an amendment that besides civil disobedience, 
the Congress should organise labour in order to bring ab.uit 1 g^ra* ^ ke. Hardly 
had Mr. Raja begun his speech when he was greeted by shouts oi No, go back*’. 
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The President intervened and silenced the audience. 

Mr. Raja said that a dynamic programme with the help of Labour and the 
Peasantry was necessary to rid the country of slavery. 

Mr. Madhavan Nair (Kerala) moved for the elimination of the boycott of the 
legislatures. 

Mr. Govindacbar (Andhra) moved for the boycott of law courts besides the 
legislatures, as it was dishonest and inconsistent to boycott only the legislatures. 

Mr. Satyamurti's Amendment. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment to omit the words indicative of non-co- 
operation with the proposed Round Table Conference and the boycott of legislatures. 
He said :— 

“I whole-heartedly subscribe to the ideal of independence. I believe no self- 
respecting nation can have any goal other than complete independence. But the 
history of the countries like Ireland, Egypt and South Africa, who fought for Inde¬ 
pendence, showed that they accepted Dominion Status as a compromise. The fourth 
sentence of the resolution is, however, most mischievous and I ask you to reject it. 
For it asks you to repeat history and the tragic mistake committed of a futile boycott 
of legislatures. I wish Desabandhu Das and Lalaji were here to fight this resolution 
for Council boycott. 

“The reasons given for the boycott are wholly unconvincing. It is stated that this 
is a preliminary step towards organising a campaign of Independence. I emphatically 
say ‘no’ to it. You can fight elections and win them, God willing, on the issue of 
complete Independence. Is it nothing that you get sixty lakhs of voters to vote in 
favour of those who are for complete independence ? I say that the fight for inde¬ 
pendence may be carried on both inside and outside the legislatures. I say again that 
the experience of countries like England. Egypt and South Africa must convince 
us that we lose considerably and gain nothing by the boycott of legislatures. We 
are told that the oath of allegiance cannot be taken by those who are pledged to 
Independence. May I ask how these estimable gentlemen agreed not to the boycott 
of law courts administering- the law which the legislatures make? How can you 
take part in local bodies which are statutory creatures of legislatures in most of which 
you have to take oath of allegiance ? Then it seems to me if you are not going 
to have a complete programme of immediate civil disobedience for achieving Indepen¬ 
dence, the boycott of legislatures is a great mistake. 

‘‘Another reason given is that the Congress policy should be as consistent as pos¬ 
sible with the change of creed. I agree, but beginning with the boycott of legisla¬ 
tures is beginning at the wrong end. What about instance companies and co-opera¬ 
tive societies which are creatures of Government statutes and ought to depend on 
Government assistance ? Gandhiji himself admitted that it is impossible to have com¬ 
plete non co-cperaiion to-day. Therefore I say that Congressmen capturing the le¬ 
gislatures is perfectly consistent with the Congress declaration of Independence. 

“You are told that the legislatures absorb too much of the time of the Congressmen. 
After all you want only about six to seven hundred men for about fifty days in the 
year in those bodies. Is the country so bankrupt in her resources as not to be able 
to give the necessary number of men to work inside the Councils and outside ? Can 
anybody deny that President Patel has done something to lake the nation along the 
path of Swaraj ? Mahatmaji himself has spoken in praise of the work of the Swara¬ 
jists, in the columns of ‘Young India’, in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. Ex¬ 
periences of countries which have won freedom recently convince me, and must con¬ 
vince you also, that you have to capture the strategic positions of power and give 
battle to those arrayed against you from every platform. I suggest that we ought to 
synthesise our national activity. We must act on the maxim that those who aie not 
wiih us are against us and those who are not against us are wi»h us. There is no 
immediate programme alternative to the boycott of legistatures. Those who have 
been asked to come out of the legislatures, what are they to do ? It is impossible to 
accept the boycott with contingent civil disobedience and with no other programme 
[-before you. I suggest it is a most suicidal step”. 

Mr. Prakasam's Amendment 


Mr. Prakaaam, speaking on his amendment to postpone the 
boycott of leg’natures and the starting of civil disobedience, said : 


change of creed, 
“It is a matter 
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__ great thankfulness for the country that two great leaders have at last given the 
right lead to the country by refusing to send in any representative from the Congress 
to the so-called Round Table Conference. Sir John Simon, when he was here with 
his Commission, hinted that all those who did not give any evidence before him 
would be called for some conference there. That is the conference which is now 
developed by Mr. Wedgwood Benn. It is not the Round Table Conference at which 
our constitution would be settled but it is one to which the different warring elements 
would be invited. They would be made to quarrel and then they would say : “You 

are quarrelling here and therefore not fit for self Government. The Englishmen are 

so clever and they put their case in such a way as to make the world believe that 
they have made a gesture to India and it is for India to respond. With that object 
Mr. Benn laboured hard and made a fallacious speech that India is already enjoying 
Dominion Status. That is how the trap was laid. The Congress leaders discovered 
it and declared that it would be an ignominy and humiliation to send any represent¬ 
atives across the waters to London on behalf of the Congress.” 

Having next pleaded for the postponement of the decision on the questions 
referred to by him till after the results of the Conference were known, Mr. Prakasam 
said that the boycott of the legislatures took his breath away. “I cannot understand/’ 
he proceeded to say, ‘how Gandhiji has reconciled himself to put in the boycott of 
the legislatures when the boycott of courts is more important when you are having 
an Independence resolution. Independence means complete severance of the 
British connection. A lawyer goes to the court and swears loyal y. If we pass a 
resolution for the boycott of legislatures without the boycott of courts we will make 
ourselves ridiculous. This means independence on the one hand and loyalty on 
the other. Have complete boycott by all means, whether there is response or not. 
Response ‘Will come in due course. I have faith in the leaders and the followers. 
If you do not have all boycotts do not have any boycott at all. Lord Irwin was 
touring Southern India a couple of weeks back and all the time he was anxiously 
enquiring in his interviews with non-officials whether, if the Congress relused to 
attend the Round Table Conference, there would be any other strong party. I am 
an admirer of parties in the legislatures, but still in India where once it was not 
possible to have party Government it was left to the Congress to send candidates 
into the legislatures and declare to the world that they would make a party on 
the lines on which Pandit Motilal Nehru was able to do it.*' 


Mr. Aney's Amendment 

Mr. ANEY moved an amendment proposing the postponement of the question of 
change of creed to a special session of the Congress and permitting participation in 
the Round Table Conference, provided adequate representation on it was given to 
the Congress and the political prisoners were released and enjoining Congress 
representatives to place before the conference an approved scheme of Dominion 
Status. He argued that nothing had happened to show that the Indian leaders terms 
would not be accepted. The presence in Gandhiji’s resolution of the clause 
appreciating the Viceroy's efforts was itself a certificate of the change of heatt. It 
that were granted, there was evidently cause to give more time for settlement of the 
matter. 


Maulana Zafar Ali's Amendment. 

Maulana ZAFAR ALI moved an amendment which proposed to remove the 
ble, and to set up arbitration courts to administer justice in the place of law 
and asked the Congress definitely to take upon itself the duty of organising Labi 
Peasants He was developing his argument when the bell rang to whiui he rc 
“When Pandit Malaviya lectured on slavery, he was given fifty minutes, bu 
am teaching liberty get only five minutes.” (Laughter). The Maulai 
getting more time, and pleaded that the preamble b n 
this cry of Dominion Status mean ? England was hardly 
Therefore, it was for England to become a Do 
work for becoming England's Dominion (cheers). 
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Mr. Abhyankar Supports Dr. Alam’s Amendment 

Mr ABHYANKAR supported Dr. Alam, and held that the reference to the Viceroy 
was a symptom of hypocrisy or cowardice. Could they appreciate the acts of a Viceroy 
whose Government was responsible for killing Lalaji or showering lathis on Pandit 
Jawaharlal at Lucknow ? (Cheers and cries of “shame, shame”.) Mr. Abhyankar 
continued : “I wonder why Pandit Jawaharlal is sitting there dumb-founded to-day. 
(Laughter). Gandhiji has told you to pass this resolution as something which would 
be manly. My definition of a man is one who will give sweet words for a kind act, 
but kick for kick and blow for blow (loud cheers). I warn you against being 
deceived.” 

The President at this stage announced that Mr. Nariman and Mr Raja were not 
duly elected delegates, and could not take part in the voting 

Mr. Sen Gupta Supports Gandhi's Resolution 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA said that he would give Gandhiji's resolution whole¬ 
hearted support which perhaps no other speaker had done. He said : “This resolution 
goes as far as the Calcutta resolution expected us to go, and as far as the present 
political conditions warrant us to go. (Applause.) The main point is : Do you have 
in India to-day another commander who can lead the country to victory than Gandhi ? 
(Loud cheers). You have not. You know that to-day Gandhiji has come out of his 
seclusion to lead us again. He has given you his programme.” 

After referring to the Delhi manifesto, Mr. Sen Gupta said : “It was necessary 
for the Congress leaders before the Congress met to see whether this Viceroy's offer 
was a hoax or not. Most of us knew it was a hoax. Now that the Viceroy has given 
a clear answer we have a clear duty under the Calcutta resolution to declare Swaraj 
which means complete independence. As for the appreciation of the Viceroy's service, 
the feelings expressed by Dr. Alam are probably in my breast, but I am not going to 
quarrel with my commander whom the nation has selected for that little piece of 
appreciation of the Viceroy. (Cheers and applause). The Mahatma says that he found 
the Viceroy sincere in this matter, and that does not apply either to other past acts 
or to the future. As for the boycott of councils l stood for council work in 1923, but 
to-day the circumstances have changed. We must change means as circumstances 
change. We, in the Bengal Council, have been entirely successful in our Congress 
creed of obstruction ; but nosv boycott is necessary, when we are going to change 
our creed. As regards local bodies, the Subjects Committee omitted them from 
the boycott. For myself, I feel that so far as Bengal is concerned, it will be a good 
thing if there is a proper boycott of local bodies also.” applause). 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta Supports Resolution 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA supported the resolution of Gandhiji although it was good 
only in parts. He opined that the boycott of the legislatures was a great blunder be¬ 
cause he feared some good legistation like Mr. Haji's Coastal Reservation Bill before 
the Assembly would not be passed and the Government would be enabled to impose 
a fresh burden of taxation on India. He asserted that not all the men on the 
dai3 of the Congress platform could jointly do as much work as President Patel had 
done in the Assembly. Indeed, barring the Congress platform, there was no better 
place in the country to carry on national propaganda. 

Gandhiji's Reply To Debate 

Closure was successfully applied and Mahatma GANDHI replied to the debate 
which lasted over seven hours. He first spoke in Hindi and later in English. He 
spoke with much warmth and feeling commending his resolution for the acceptance 
of the Congress session without change of even a comma. lie said : 

“This resolution has to be considered as a whole. Even if a part of the picture 
is destroyed, the whole of it is destroyed. To this picture, which I have presented to 
you, was given by the Working Cominiuee'tfll the skill that it is capable of in the fram¬ 
ing of it and alter a hot discussion it has come to you. It is for you either to reject it 
in toto or to accept it in toto but not to interfere with it or disturb it. The four 
words, “in the existing circumstances,” have their definite place and if you want 
to show wisdom you ought really to understand and realise that some day or otter, 
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we shall have to meet in conference with even our enemies. Before that we want 
to be able to establish independence here. But in the existing circumstances it is 
enough protection for you and for the nation and enough hint to the whole world. 
It does presuppose that your representatives will not, dare not and cannot go into the 
conference where Dominion Status is a matter for consideration. They can only 
go to a conference where independence is the matter for consideration. Similarly, 
there is the appreciation of the efforts of the Viceroy in connection with the Swaraj 
settlement. Either you believe the testimony of your chosen representatives or 
you reject it. If you really believe that your representatives have told you the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, when they, say that the Viceroy seemed to 
mean well, he was courteous throughout and he patiently went through the \*hcle 
matter as if two friends had met, does it not behove you it is not a matter of 
common courtesy merely but it is your bounden duty to appreciate it ? 11 you do 
not believe then you must hound us out of the committee and out of the Congress 
pandal. You would have to say, ‘we don't believe what you are saying under the 
influence of the Viceroy who, being an Englishman and representative of the Govern¬ 
ment, is incapable of being courteous % and of meaning well/* If that is your opinion 
you must certainly accept the amendment to delete the words Whereas if you accept 
our testimony that the Viceroy did mean well or seemed to us to mean well, 
then it is your duty to adopt the resolution. This is a matter of courtesy. 

“It is not a sign of courage that a man should be afraid of saying what he feels. 
It is a sign of decided courage when a man show's even to an enemy that which 
he believes to be good. This is what we believe to be good and we have placed 
it before ' you. So far in connection with the amendment that as been so hotly 
debated. As a matter of fact, people who are pledged to the creed of non¬ 
violence a,ud truth will always go out of the way to perfowa an act of delicate courtesy 
to think well of the enemy, to see hope where there seems to be utter darkness, 
because a man, truth-loving and non-violent, is always filled with hope, and also 
courage for decisive action. Therefore, pledged to a creed of this character, it is 
your bounden duiy to accept this response in the general resolution and reject 
the amendment. . 

“Then there is the question of boycott of legislatures with reference to which 
I can only give you the testimony of those who went into the legislatures with high 
hopes and on the top of it all is Pandit Motilal Nehru. He speaks of the Assembly 
with bitter experience. He says it is no good for him now. He regrets having 
gone to it. He has discharged his duty, as even a critic admitted, in the noblest 
manner possible. He says: “My work I have done there. I shall not be able 
to carry on the battle of Swaraj even a step further by being there. I hat 
testimony i3 conclusive for me. I do not go in search of any other testimony and 
may it be conclusive for you also. I have no such personal experience to decide, 
but I have got that conviction now even greater than I had in 1919 and 1920. 
Friends ask why not add boycott of law courts and schools. It is certainly a 
consistent and logical proposition, but mankind is not always governed by logic 
and by consistency either. Sometimes mankind or a nation vindicates us weak¬ 
ness as also its strength by being frankly inconsistent. Wisdom lies in understanding 
our limitations and the Working and the Subects Committees have come to the 
conclusion that we may no longer go to the legislatures and we have g t str agth 

enough to be outside the legislatures. 4 .. u 4| 

‘There is one stock argument viz, we will keep our places vacant. t is not the 

idea of the resolution that the places should remain vacant, c an opium 

den to which fifty thousand wen*, amongst whom we also counted ou s J • ball 

we hesitate to empty that den because somebody else will go and . J/, ‘ • , * n 

quite certain that'we will not. If we believe the legislatures are played out, it does 
not matter to us who are likely to occupy them. The relevant ,onsi t.uion is 
this: “Can we or can we not in terms of coniplcteinde^iK u g s e 

legislatures and hasten progress towards Independence 1 1 y°u - A .• 1 c ° ul d be 

done by going to the legislatures, by all means go there. I woi/t ..peak now about 
oath-taking, though for a man like me it is a conclusive ar P 3 “® nt * , , . . 

“As for boycott of law courts and schools I do not *ee the needed atmosphere. 
If there is no atmosphere, what is the use of putting a clause which is net going 
to be acted up by the very people to whom tt ia addressed ? Hence this 
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.• The ^ e •? j. ext , tb ^ T iestl *on of civilldisobedience. It is a thing for which I 

*J > - ve ;- C T disobedience I swear by, because I cannot possibly conceive 
rnpnri ™ d * ca . tlT ?2 her / reed °m by criminal disobedience. Criminal disobedience 
• , D v i°l ence ’^ sword and the rifle. I can only conceive of freedom and 

I? en ^ nce achieved by and on behalf of the starving millions scattered over 

ngth and breadth of India in seven hundred thousand villages exclusively 
Dy legitimate and special means Hence disobedience to be peaceful and effective 
ias got to be always civil and always non-violent. If you want that civil disobe¬ 
dience in the very near future inside of a few months, you will have 
to transform yourselves You will not then deceive yourselves and, unconsciously may 
side' ^ eCeive nadon ^ iat bomb and non-violence can run parallel and side by 


If you believe in your creed of non-violence and civil disobedience that is wanted 
tnen you must observe stricter discipline and patch up quarrels. There should 
bo no passion and running in against ourselves and no ugly demonstrations that 
we have seen in the Subjects Committee meeting during the past few days. We 
mus’ be calm, cool, collected and brave. We must speak to the point and never 
obstruct. So if you really want civil disobedience in the near future, then it becomes 
necessary for you to conduct the proceedings of the Congress, the Subjects 
Committee and also yourselves in every walk of life in a manner behoving peaceful 
men, truthful men and above all nationalists pining for freedom who in season 
and out of season nay, every minute of the twenty-four hours of the day, are 
determined upon regaining their lost freedom in the quickest manner possible. 

you get that passion for freedom, there is no room for irri ation, for jealousy or 
quarrels and there is roam for unity and brave, calm and collected action. Hence 
ask you with all the strength I can possibly command to carry this resolution 
^itn acclamation, because it is the central resolution. Let it not be said in the 
world that divided counsels prevailed on the question of independence. Let it go 
°rn to the world that we rose to a man to vindicate our freedom and pledged 
ourselves to attain that absolute freedom in the quickest manner possible. Therefore, 
ask you to reject the motion of Mr. Subash Bose 1 know he is a great worker 
n . e . n £ a b D e . was the General Officer Commanding of our force at Calcutta, 
ut his proposition, though it is no doubt a good one, suggests parallel government, 
o you think you can establish a parallel government when the Congress flag 
does not fly even in a thousand villages ? It is not bravery or wisdom and you 
cannot establish freedom by merely passing resolutions. We are not declaring 
independence, mind you. In Madras, we declared independence as our goal. Here 
we go a step further and say it is not a distant goal, but it is our immediate objective 
towards which we are moving. Mr. Subash Bose however seeks to go a step 
further. I should like to follow him through and through and bring myself to 
believe that it is possible to-day to establish parallel government. That means 
complete declaration of independence. Have we got our organisations to which to 
go for adjusting our quarrels and have we national schools ? No. What then are 
*rt ^°- in ^ to do a ^ cr declaring complete independence ? Heaven alone knows, 
l h u is why the Working Committee did not suggest it and recommended just 
the longest possible step that we can take under the existing circumstances. A 
step further will land us in a pitfall. That is my certain conviction. I urge you 
therefore with all the strength I can command to accept the resolution without 
a change of a comma even, and to reject the amendments. 

I thank you all for the patient hearing. I don't know how long I spoke. I feel, 
1 nave ta hcn long enough of your time, but wait yet awhile, whilst I live on 
tliis earth/ (loud and continued cheers and cries of Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai). 


All Amendments Rejected. 


All the fourteen amendments were then put to the vote, and those of Pandit 
Malaviya and others were rejected summarily amidst shouts of Gandhi-ki-jai. 
-Mi S*ibash Bose's amendment received some support but the opposition was so 
overwhelming that a count was not demanded. The only division that took place 
w-i*; on Dr. Alam's amendment for deleting the appreciative reference to the 
Viceroy's efforts. 



MAHATMA'S MOTIONS CARRIED 



The President declared the amendment defeated by 664 against 763 votes* 
Mahatma Gandhi's resolution was then put to the vote and declare I carried with 
only a dozen voiing against it, out of about 1,500 delegates subject to the result of 
Dr. Alam's motion. The pandal was then cleared of visitors and also of pressmen, 
and a poll was taken by tellers. Thus the Congress got through the main 
part of its programme, and held on this day one of its longest sittings which ran to 
ten hours. 

The Congress dispersed exactly at midnight, when at one minute past 12, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru announced the result of the poll which ended in the 
victory of Mahatma and defeat of both the motions against the Viceroy. That 
relating to the bomb outrage was defeated by 897 to 816 votes, while the amendment 
objecting to the appreciative reference to the Viceroy in the Mahatma’s resolution 
was rejected bv 990 votes against 765. Thus both resolutions of Mahatma Gandhi 
were passed without any alteration. The announcement of the result coincided w nh 
the hour when the year's ul'imatum given at Calcutta ended and Pt. Jawaharlal wished 
the Congressmen a happy new year and wished them all an Independent India, 


THIRD DA Y~lst JANUARY 1930 

The Congress re-assembled on this day to conclude its session. 

The pandal was again full and though the proceedings were not contentious, 
public interest in the session sustained itself. 

After tlie national songs were sung, Pandit Jawaharlal put from the chair resolu¬ 
tions regarding East Africa, the refusal of passport to Mr. Saklatwala and others, 
and fixing, February or March for the future sessions of the Congress. The latter 
resolution was subjected to considerable criticism by many delegates. 

The opposition speakers emphasised that in February and March it was harvest 
time for the peasants and they would be placing a definite handicap in the way of 
their attending the Congress which was supposed to be working for the masses. 
Secondly, it was pointed out that there would be no railway concession in February 
or March like the Christmas concession, and volunteers could not be obtained 
from the student community in large numbers as they would be on the eve of the 
annual examination and fourthly, pleaders would be busy in the courts. On the 
other hand, Pandit Jawaharlal said that only four days ago over 1700 persons were 
suffering from illness due to cold. That was the information of the Chief Medical 
Officer in the Congress camp. Surely the number must have grown since then 
The resolutions were carried. The following are the texts 

5. East Africa. 

“The Congress congratulates Shrimati Sarojini Naidu who went to East Africa 

at considerable inconvenience to herself, and also the Indians in East Africa on the 

clear national stand they took upon the Indian problem in that sub-continent. 

This Congress is of opinion that no solution of the question can satisfy the nation 

that accepts communal electorates and is based on a discriminate franchise or that 
imposes disqualification on Indians holding property". 

6. Refusal of Passport*. 

“This Congress condemns the refusal of passports for return to India to Syt. 
Sbapuriji J. Saklatvala, ex- M. P. and others who are living in England and other 
foreign countries". 

7. Congress Dates. 

“Inasmuch as the Congress is intended to be representative of the poor masses 
and inasmuch as the holding of the Congress at the end of December involves very 
considerable expense to the poor people in providing for extra clothing .for themselves 
and is otherwise inconvenient to tnem, the date of holding ( ongross session is hereby 
altered to some date in February or March to be fixed by the Working Committee 
in consultation with the provincial committee of the province concerned. 

“The Congress authorises the Working Committee to make all necessary 
consequential changes in the constitution". 
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8. Financial BurdenG and their Repudiation. 

Pandit Jriwaharlal also put from the chair the following resolution :— 

• j- ^'\ !s Congress * s opinion that the financial burdens directly or 

indirectly imposed on India by the foreign administration are such as a free 
nciii cannot bear and . cannot be expected to bear. This Congress, while 

re-afnrming the resolution passed at the Gaya Congress in 1922, records 
opinion for the information of all concerned that every obligation 
and concession to be inherited by independent India will be strictly subject to inves¬ 
tigation by an independent tribunal and every obligation and every concession, no 
matter how incurred or given, will be repudiated if it is not found by such a tribunal 
to be just and justifiable.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal said that the repudiation included debts which England had 
menrrea for the purpose of enslaving India and carrying on England’s imperialistic 
designs. The resolution was carried. 



9. Indian States. 


The following resolution urging the Rulers of Indian 
government was moved by Mr. Maniial Kothari 


States to confer responsible 


In the opinion of this Congress the time has now arrived for the Ruling Princes 
„ 1 “ t° Jfant responsible government to their people and to enact laws or issue 

f-i c notations safeguarding the elementary and fundamental rights of the people such 
1 ''I'®' ° f moverne,1t - freedom of speech, freedom to hold public meetings and 

security of person and property.” 

Maniial Kothari said that at a time when they declared independence as the 

.°r ^ rif ’ s h India, they could not omit to take note of the miserable position of 
_ Indian States. Indian Princes considered their raj as personal pro- 

* 1 ’• 1 ™ W ~ r ? Stntes Jn which one could not take a tvpewriter or a cyclostyle 
ma nine. The Princes had spent one crore on the Butler Committee’s work to estab- 
is i r irert relations with the Crown. The Congress was therefore right in faking up 
the CaSe ofthe fn^ian States’ subjects and demanding responsible government for 


-mn Krishna Rao was glad that the Congreys had, for the first time, 

uM lcr A t V? eaI adequ.-uely with (he case of the Indial'Slates 1 subjects who were 
u Mer unblushing, undiluted autocracy, 

wished the Congress had gone further. He said that no permanent 
m satisfactory solution of the political future could be arrived at without the a-tive 
rn, /°T? - ! he r ? d T ,an . State «’ subjects. The resolution declared that hereafter the 
p oi ieot British and Indian Tndia were linked together, for better or for worse, to 
ure freedom. (Applause) To their shame the Indian States’ administration in many 
plarc.g was w 0 r5^ than that of British India. The claim of Maharajas to be spokes¬ 
men of their people was historically unsound,constitutionally incorrect and politically 
clangorous. A self-governing India would be much more friendly to the States than 
. j ; resent Political Department. The disputes regarding customs and others affec¬ 
ted the Indian States subjects as much as the Princes and there must therefore be the 
suoiects voice in having a fair and equitable settlement. 

The resolution was passed. 


10. Communal Settlement. ^ 

The Congress also passed without discussion, a resolution moved from the chair 
n , UI c< uiunal settlement and giving assurances to the Sikhs. The following 

is *hc texr :— B 

, r CW °^ t ^ e ^ a P 5e Nehru Report it i? unnecessary to declare the policy 

, Congress regarding communal questions, the Congress believmg that in an 
"♦India communal qpradons c n only be solved on strictly national lii|es. 
jin t<.L ino Sikhs m particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in general. 
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had expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of commual questions proposed in the 
the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, the Muslims and other minorities, 
that no solution thereof in any future constitution will be acceptable to the Congress 
that does not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned.” 

“Autonomy” For Sub-committees 



Pandit Jawaharlal announced that he had received an application from 115 
delegates wishing that the two resolutions of the Working Committee rejected by 
the Subjects Committee be taken up in the Congress. These proposed the grant 
of autonomy to the Khaddar and other sub-committees and the reduction of the 
number of delegates to the Congress to one thousand. Although Gandhiji was the 
original author of both the resolutions, he advised them not to press them at this 
stage and they had decided accordingly not to press their application. The Presi¬ 
dent expressed his gratefulness to them all (applause) ... 

The President announced that Mr. Nariman who had been refused participation 
in voting at the Congress yesterday, had produced his papers, which showed that 
no blame attached to him although his election from the Burma Committee was 
irregular. As a matter of fact, Mr. Nariman could have participated because he 
had credentials from the American Branch to represent it at the Congress. 


11. Election of Office-Bearers 

The Congress elected Dr. Syed Mahmood (Bihar), and Mr. Sri Prakash (Benares) 
as secretaries, and re-appointed Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr. Shivaprasad Gupta 
as treasurers. It was resolved that the next session of the Congress would be 
held in Karachi. 

Messages from Indians in America 

Mr. Sri'Prakash then announced the receipt of messages from the Hindustan 
Nationalist Society of San Francisco, approving of the declaration of independence 
and from tlie California Hindustan Association welcoming the independence resolution 
and pledging support. 

President’s Concluding Remarks 


Pandit Jawaharlal, in his concluding address, reviewed the work of the session. 
He spoke in Hindi. In fact in this session the audience was most chary about 

allowing any one to speak in any other language except Hindi. The cry for Hindi 
had been so persistent that most of the speakers had to yield tb it, even 
if they could not do full justice to their subject. The President said : 
“The declaration of independence as your creed has already resounded all over 
the world wherever Indians are living. Their head has risen, and they arc fujI of 
hope, but remember to-day you have merely set your foot on the right path. The 
way to be traversed is full of difficulties, but it is a great thing that you iave adopted 
the right course. This Congress has attracted attention all over the country, borne 
have liked and some disliked our decision. Some threaten to defy us. I hat would 
be a matter of pain, but the fact remains that the Congress has now taken a step 
which will enable you to differentiate between those who stand tor mere reform 
and the present order, and those who stand for a radical change iu our previous 
creed, a creed which enabled all sorts of men to remain in our ranks, and pull us in 
all directions, thereby delaying our onward progress. I am not worried by the 
statements that the Congress will, as a result of secession, lose the strci gth If there 
is one lesson the world’s history teaches us, it is that strength docs no tome: of a 
shceplike flock, but through a band of disciplined, organized men, pledged to 

actions ” ... 

Finally, Pandit Jawaharlal thanked the Reception C6iMi«ec authoMtiea for 
(heir excellent arrangements and paid a high compliment toj the 1. dy Iuniters 

for their admirable work and courage, and also to the men volunteer r ht itl.idp. 

He parlicularly liked the work oflady volunteers as the countrys (■ e ' ' ' r misery 

depended on the strength or weakness of its women. He ended w.tl. Use cry of 


depended on the strength 
“Bandemataram” which was repeated by the audience, 
it for two minutes. 

The Congress then dispersed 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

its Amended At The Lahore Session , 1929 

Article I 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of Swarajya 
Object. (complete independence) by the people of India by all 

J ’ legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article II. 

(а) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every year during 

the month of February or March to be fixed by the 
Sessions of the Con* Working Committee in consultation with the Provincial 
gress. Committee of the province concerned, at such place as 

may have been decided upon at its previous session or 
such other place as may have been determined by the All India Congress Committee 
hereinafter referred to. 

(б) An extraordinary session of the Congress shall be summoned by the All India 
Congress Committee on the requisition of a majority of the Provincial Congress 
Committees or of its own motion, provided, in the latter case, due notice has been 
given and the proposal is supported by two thirds of the members present. The 
All India Congress Committee shall determine the place where such session is to be 
held, and the Articles of the constitution shall apply with such modifications as the 
All India Congress Committee may consider necessary in respect of each such 
session. 

Article HI. 

The Indian National Congress organisation sh^ll consist of the following :— 
(a) The Indian National Congress, (b) The All India 
Component parts of Congress Committee,(c) Provincial Congress Committees, 
the Congress. (d) District Congress Committees, (e) Sub-Divisional, 

Taluq or Tahsil, Firka and other local Congress Commi¬ 
ttees, (J) Such other committees outside India as may from time to time be recog¬ 
nised by the Congress or the All India Congress Committee in this behalf. (Vide 
Appendix A), (g) The Reception Committee of the Congress. 

Note : Provincial, District, Taluq or Tahsil and other conferences may be 
organised by the above-named committees for educative and propaganda purposes. 

Article IV. 

No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of the organisations referred 
. to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she has attained 

Congress membership. the age of i* and expresses in writing his or Iter accep¬ 
tance of the object and the methods as laid down in 
Article I of this constitution and of the rules of the Congress. 

Article V. 

Ihc: following shall be the provinces with head-quarters mentioned agiinst them, 
Provincial Congress ^ ut * n . evei T C15C t ^ e respective Provincial Congress 
Cofntmueeo Committee shall have the power to alter the headquarters 

from time to time. 1 
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Province . 

Language . 

t. 

Ajmer- Merwara 



and Rajputana 

Hindustani 

2. 

Andhra 

Telugu 

3 - 

Assam 

Assamese 

4 . 

Behar 

Hindustani 

5 * 

Bengal and Surma 



Valley 

Bengali 

6. 

Berar 

Marathi 

7 - 

Burma 

Burmese 

8. 

Central Provinces 



(Hindustani) 

Hindustani 

9 . 

Central Provinces 



(Marathi) 

Marathi 

10. 

City of Bombay 

Marathi and Gujrati 

11. 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

12. 

Gujrat 

Gujrati 

13. 

Karnatak 

Kannada 

14. 

Kerala 

Malayalam 

* 5 - 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

16. 

N. W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

17. 

Punjab 

Punjabi 

18. 

Sind 

Sindhi 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

20. 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

21. 

'U tkal 

Oriya 


Headquarter . 

Ajmer 

Bezwada 

Gauhati 

Patna 

Calcutta 

Amraoti 

Rangoon 

Jubbulpore 

Nagpur 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Ahmedabad 

Dharwar 

Calicut 

Poona 

Peshawar 

Lahore 

Hyderabad 

Madras 

Benares 

Cuttack 


Provided that the All India Congress Committee may from time to time assign 
particular Indian States to particular provinces, and a 
Indian States Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular 

Indian States assigned to it by the All India Congress 
Committee to particular districts within its jurisdiction. 

Article Vl 

ip) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and for 

Prdvincial Organisation £ < * Ie of the Provinces named in the fore » oin S 

(&) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organise District and other 
committees referred to in Article III and shall have the power to frame rules laying 
down con litions of membership and for the conduct of business not inconsistent 
with this constitution or any rules made by the All India Congress Committee. 

(c) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representatives 
elected annually by the members of the Congress organisations in the province in 
accordance with the rules made by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

(d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annual report of the 
Congress work in the province to the All India Congress Committee not later than 
one month before the commencement of the annual session of the Congress. 


Article VII 

(0 Every person not disqualified under Article IV and paying a subsc:fip..>n of 
annas 4 per year in advance, or 2,000 yards of even.,. 
Franchise spun yarn of lus or her own spinning, shall be entitled 

to become a member of any primary organisation 
controlled by a Provincial Congress Committee : Provided That no person shall 
be a member of two parallel Congress organisations at one and the same time, 

(«*) The yarn subscription mentioned in section (/I shall be sent direct by the 
spinner to the Secretary, All India Spinners* Association or to any person 
nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from the 
Secretary, All India Spinners* Association to the effect that he has received 
2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn of the holder’s own spinning as his or her 
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yearly subscription shall entitle the holder to the membership mentioned in section 
(0 hereof :—provided that for the purpose of checking the accuracy of the returns 
made by the All India Spinners* Association, the All India Congress Committee or 
any Provincial Congress Committee or any sub-committee thereunder shall have 
the right to inspect the accounts, the stock and the vouchers’of the All India Spinners* 
Association or..any subordinate organisation thereunder and provided further that 
in the event of any inaccuracy or errror discovered by the inspecting body in the 
accounts, stock or vouchers examined, the certificates issued by the All India Spinners* 
Association in respect of persons with reference to whose membership the accounts 
have been examined, shall be declared cancelled ; provided that the All India 
Spinners* Association or the person disqualified shall have the right of appeal to 
the Working Committee Any person wishing to spin for the membership of the 
Congress may, if he or she desires, be supplied upon due security with cotton for 
spinning. 

{Hi) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from April tst to March 
31st and there shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members 
joining in the middle of the year.* 

Transitory Provision . 

Congress members enrolled in 1930 shall continue to be members till March 31st, 

I 93 1 -. 

(i’v) a. No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of representatives or 
delegates or any committee or sub-committee of any Congress organisation whatso¬ 
ever or to be elected as such or to take part in any meeting of the Congress or 
Congress organisation or any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not 
complied with section ( i ) hereof and does not habitually wear hand-spun and hand- 
woven khaddar. 

b. The Working Committee shall frame rules for the proper carrying out of the 
provisions of this section. 

Article VIII 

Electorates and dele- Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be res- 
8 ates ponsible for the election of delegates to the Congress. 

No one who had not enlisted himself as a Congress member on or before Decem¬ 
ber 1st immediately preceding a particular session of the Congress shall be qualified 
for election as a delegate to that session. 

The members of the All India Congress Commiffee shall be ex-officio delegates to 
the Congress. Besides these ex-officio delegates the number of delegates returnable 
by Provincial Congress Committees shall be not more than one for every fifty thou¬ 
sand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants ol each province, including the Indian States 
therein, in accordance with the census of 1911. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the election of dele¬ 
gates, due regard being had to the return of women delegates and the representation 
of minorities, special interests or classes needing special protection. 

I he rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates and shall prescribe the 
procedure to be adopted for securing the proportional representation, by a single 
transferable vote or by any other method, of every variety of political opinion. Notice 
of all changes in the rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committee shall forth¬ 
with be sent «.he general secretaries of the Congress. 

' Note: Tbe following interpretation of this rule was given by the Working 
Committee at its meeting held at Sabarmati on February 13, 1930. 

Members shall be entitled to exer' e the rights of membership for one month 
after the close of the year. Their names will be kept on the rolls for au 
additional two months but they will not have the right to participate in 
Congress meetings unless they pay their subscription for the current year. 
If their subscription is not paid at the end of the third month ol the new 
year their names will be struck off the membership rolls. They wifi 
eligible however to join as fcew members at any time they pay their 
subscription/* / 
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ach Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the office of the All India 
Congress Committee, an alphabetical list of the delegates so selected, containing the 
full name, occupation, age, sex, religion and address of each of them to reach the 
office not later than seven days before the date fixed for the holding of the session. 
In case, however, of interim vacanies, the Provincial Congress Committee shall fill 
them in accordance with the rules made in that behalf. Such rules shall not be valid 
unless they have been previously confirmed by the Working Committee. No changes 
however shall be made in the delegates' list within seven days of the Congress. 


Article IX 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually such subscription to 
the All India Congress Committee as may be fixed by 
Provincial Subscrip- the latter at its first meeting after the Congress. In 
tions fixing the subscription the All India Congress Committee 

shall pay regard not merely to the population of the 
province but to its financial capacity. 


Article X 


Each committee referred to in Article VIII shall issue certificates to the delegates 
duly elected in accordance with the form hereto 
g t n Certificates attac hed, marked Appendix B, and signed by a secretary 
of the committee. 


Article S XI 


Every delegate on presenting such a certificate and paying a fee of five rupees 
at the office of the All India Congress Committee 
Delegate Fee in the Congress camp at the place where the Congress 

, is held shall receive a ticket entitling him to admission 

to the Congress. 


Article XU 


Voting at Congress 


Delegates shall alone have the power of voting 
at the Congress sitting or otherwise taking part in its 
deliberations. 


Article XIII 

The Reception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee at least six months before the meeting of the 
Reception Committee annual session and may include persons who are not 
members of the Provincial Congress Committee. The 
members of the Reception Committee shall pay not less than Rs. 2 $ each. 


Article XIV 

The Reception Committee shall elect its chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 

Article XV 


It shall be the duly of the Reception Committee to collect funds for the expenses 
of the Congress session, to elec; the president of the Congress in the mapner set 
forth in the following Article, to make all necessary arrangements lor the reception 
and accommodation of delegates and guests and, as lar as practicable, oi visitors, 
and for the printing and publication of the report of the proceedings, and to submit 
statements of receipts a id expenditure to the Provincial Congress Committee 
wiihin four months of the Session of the Congress. 

Article XVI 

The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far as possible, by the end 
of August suggest to the Reception Committee the names 
Election of th e of persons who are in their opinion eligible for the 
President presidentship of the Coi.gicssi and the Reception 

Committee shall, as far as possible, in the first week of 
September, submit to all the Provincial Committees the names so suggested for 
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their final recommendations ; provided that such final recommendation will be of 
any one but not more of such names and the Reception Committee shall, as far as 
possible, meet in the month of October to consider such recommendations. If the 
person recommended by a majority of the Provincial Congress Committees is adopted 
by a. majority of the members of the Reception Committee present at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, that person shall be the president of the next 
Congress. If, however, the Reception Committee is unable to accept the president 
recommended by the Provincial Committees, or an emergency arises by resignation, 
death or otherwise, of the president elected in this manner, the matter shall 
forthwith be referred by it to the All India Congress Committee whose decision 
shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end of November. In either case, 
the election shall be final, provided that in no case shall the person so elected as 
president belong to the province in which the Congress is to be held. 

The president of a speical or exttaordinary session shall be elected by the All 
India Congress Committee subject to the same proviso. 

Article XVII 

(a) The All India Congress Committee shall pay to the Reception Committee 
within a fortnight after the termination of the Congress session one-fifth of the 
delegation fees. 

( b) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all the expenses 
of the session, it shall hand over 50 p. c. thereof to the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee in the province in which the session was held, towards the provincial Congress 
fund of that province, and the remaining 50 p. c. to the All India Congress 
Committee. 

Article XVIII 

( a ) The receipts and expenditure of the Reception Committee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors app intcd by the Provincial 

Audit Congress Committee concerned and the statement of 

accounts together with the anditor's report shall be sent 
by the Provincial Congress Committee r.ot later than six months from the termination 
of the Congress, to the All India Congress Committee. 

( b ) The accounts of the All India Congress Committee shall be audited every 
year by an auditor appointed at the annual session. It shall be competent to this 
auditor to call for and inspect the accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shaft take steps to ensure that the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees are properly audited. 

Article XIX 

The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 members, exclusive of ex- 
offico members. Every member of the All India 

All India Congress Congress Committee, ex-officio or elected, shall pay an 
Committee annual subscription of Rs 10, payable at or before the 

first meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 
Members in default will not be permitted to take part in any meeting of the All 
India Congress Committee or the Subjects Committee. 

The ex-officio members shall be the elected president, past presidents of the 
Congress if they sign Article I of this constitution and are members of any Congress 
organisation, the general secretaries and the treasurers of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted number of members 
of the All India Congress Committee from among the members of the Congress 
Committees within its jurisdiction. 

The allotment shall be, as far as possible, on the basis of population according to 
the lir guistic distribution of provinces, as given in Appendix C. 

The method of election snail be the same as already prescribed for the election of 

deleg ties. 

Elections to the AH India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take place in 
the month of November, 
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Casual vacancies in the All India Congress Committee caused by resignation, 
death, absence from India, or otherwise, shall be filled by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

The All India Congress Committee shall meet as often as may be necessarv for 
the discharge of its obligations, and every time upon requisition by 30 members 
thereof, who shall state in^their requisition the definite purpose for which they desire 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee When once such a meeting is 
requisitioned and convened, additional subjects may be brought up for consideration, 
provided due notice has been given to the members of the same. 

The quorum for the All India Congress Committee shall be fifty. 

The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the election of the new 
All India Congress Committee. 


Article XX 

The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall issue 
certificates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons so 
elected. 


Article XXI 

The All India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the Congress to 
carry out the programme of work laid down by the 
Function of A. I. C. C. Congress from year to year and deal with all new matters 
x that may arise during the yeir and may not be provided 

for by the Congress itself. For this purpose the All India Congress Committee 
shall have the power to frame its own rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 

Article XXII 

The president of the Congress shall be the Chairman of the All India Congress 
Committee for the year following. 

Article XXIII 

Secretaries and Th e Indian National Congress shall have two general 
Trea^nrorc secretaries and two treasurers who shall be annually 

S elected by the Congress. 

There shall be a permanent fund of the Congress the interest on which shall be 
used for the ordinary work of the All India Congress Committee. The corpus of 
the fund shall not be spent. 

The treasurers shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall keep 
proper accounts of them. The general secretaries shall be in charge of the office of 
the All India Congress Committee and shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the Congress and of any special 
session held in the course of the vear, in co-operation with thie Reception Committee. 
Such report shall be published as soon as possible and not later than four months 
after the session, and shall be offered for sale. 

The generat secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of the All-Tudia 
Congress Committee during the year and submit it, with a full account of the funds 
which may come into their hands, to the All India Congress Commitrpe at a 
meeting to be held at the place and about the time of the session of the Congress 
f°r the year ; and copies of such account and repqrt shall then be presented to the 
Congress and sent to the Congress Committees and published along with the next 
Congress report. 

There shall be one permanent paid secretary who shall be in charge of the office of 
the All India Congress Committee. 

Article XXIV 

The All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting after the annual 
session of the Congress, elect ten members who shall, 
Working Committee with the president, general secretaries and treasurers 
be the Working Oommiuee of the Congress and the 
executive authority responsible to the All India Congress Committee in all 
Matters. 
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Article XXV 


The members of the All India Congress Committee shall constitute the Subjects 
Subjects Committee Committee tor the ordinary or extraordinary session 
following. 

Article XXVI 


Subjects Committee shall meet at least two days before the meeting of 
on f?! e ss in open session. At this meeting, the president-elect shall preside, and 
i out g 0, ng secretaries shall preside, and the outgoing secretaries shall submit the 
jr t programme of the work for the ensuing session of the Congress, including 
ach? f, IOnS recommenc ted by the different Provincial Congress Committees for 


Article XXVII 

. Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said programme and 

snail frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Article XXVIII 

The Subjects Committee shall also meet from time to time, as the occasion mav 
require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 

Article XXIX 

No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Committee or allowed 
to be discussed at any Congress by the president 
L-ontentious subjects thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
and interests of minorities Mohammedan delegates, as a bo ly, object by a majority 
r # of three-fourths of their number, and if after the discussion 

of any subject which has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the 
I nndu or Mohammedan delegates, as a body, are, by a majority of three-fourths of 
their number, opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to pass thereon, such 
resolution shall be dropped. 

Article XXX 

Order of Business At eac ^ °* the Congress, the order in which 

business shall be transacted shall be as follows :— 

(<7) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee. 

{b) Any substantive motion not included in (a) but which does not fall under 
Arucle XXIX of the constitution and which 25 delegates request the president in 
writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be allowed to place before 
the Congress ; provided, however, that no such^fftotion shall be allowed unless 
it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and 
has received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 

Article XXXI 

The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame rules 
Rule-making power * n res P ect °f matters not covered by the constitution 
and not inconsistent with its Articles. 

Article XXXII 

The All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting every year, nominate 
a panel of twelve members to enquire into and finally 
Election disputes panel decide all election disputes coming before it. The parties 
to the dispute shall nominate one each out of this panel 
to represent ihe respective disputants, and the president shall choose the third. 

Article XXXIII 

The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the 
, . Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in 

Languages for proceed- Hindustani; the English language or any provincial 
ln K s language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak 

in Hindustani or whenever necessary. The proceedings 
6f the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be conducted in the language 
of ihc province concerned. Hindustani may also be used. 


The National Liberal 


Federation 


OPENING DAT—29 DECEMBER 1929 . 

The twelfth session cf the National Liber \1 Federation commenced on the 29th 
December 1929 in the Gokhale Hall, Madras under the presidency of Sir Fhiroze 
Sethna. About 200 delegates from all parts of India attended. Among those 
present were Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Mrs. Besant, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Sir Moropont 
V. Joshi, Mr. J. N. Basu, Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir A. P. Patro, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, 
Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, and Mr. Yakub Hassan. 

Sir C\P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates, after which Sir Phiroze Sethna was proposed to the chair by Sir Sivaswa- 
m y Iyer, seconded by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mrs. Besant and others. 


The Welcome Address 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami AIYAR , in the course of his speech welcoming the 
delegates, said ;— 

“It seems to be impossible now to predict when the Round Table Conference 
will be held. It would be very useful to hold it after the country has considered 
the present situation and given a mandate to the new legislative bodies. That the 
situatioh would be tremendously complicated by delay beyond 1930 is equally cle.*r ; 
j*nd there can be no two opinions as to the necessity of Lord Irwin being at the 
head of Indian affairs not only during the period of the Conference but when the 
resolutions of that Conference are sought to be implemented ; and I feel no 
hesitation in saying that the Liberal Party will demand that, in the interests of India 
and of England alike, the preliminary work at least of constitution-making should be 
finished during the normal or extended term of Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty. 

“So long as our party stands inflexibly for the attainment of the fullest measure 
of autonomy for India in every sphere within the ambit of the British Common¬ 
wealth, and so long as the objects to be attained are pursued by methods of 
persuasion, of constitutional opposition and constitutional co-operation, we need have 
no fear either for the future of the country or of our party. The energies of every 
party and every patriot must, therefore, be applied and the largest amount of 
patience and mutual comprehension generated and utilised between now and the 
date of the Conference in London to bring men and groups together and to evolve 
the greatest common measure of unity, not only as to basic principles bht in the 
larger details so that we may present to the British people and ihe Government not 
°nly a united front but the outlines of a generally agreed scheme which can be 
accepted and brought into operation like the schemes evolved in the Dominions. 

“The revival of a procedure and programme similar to that adopted at the All- 
Parties Convention is a prime requisite. 

“The Liberal Party whose members are meeting here in conference, let it be 
Remembered and emphasised, is not a party either of inaction or acquiescence. It 
ls * and has been, a party of progressivists vho yield to no group ol met* i*1 this 
country in their passionate desire to see that India fulfils her destiny in the amplest 
measure in every sphere, political, economic and social, and is given the opportunity 
to express her personality in ail departments of life aud thought and make her 
specific contribution to the civilisation of the world. Our party is an All-India 
organisation which has striven to maintain and has adopted standards and policies 
^either sectarian nor provincial in character. 

Nehru Report 

“The endeavour to enable India fully to express herself and the hope and thereby 
solving the communal problem and t he problem of the depressed classes in the most 
comprehensive manner possible are really responsible for ihe introduction qf the 

It suffrage scheme in the Nehru Report. This provision was msei e.| in the 
Report not without a lively reali ation of the immensity and the difficulty of the 
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problem but because no other means could be devised for tackling the problem of 
minorities and speedily achieving the rehabilitation of the depressed classes. Almost 
equal in difficulty to the problem of minorities is what may be called the problem of 
the majorities For, in some quarters, it seems to be taken for granted that every¬ 
thing should be done which would make it impossible for the majority to have its 
way. I do not wish to embitter controversy but no democracy is possible unless 
accompanied by the belief that it is and must be majority rule. No doubt safeguards 
and expedients for protecting minorities in certain specific matters of vital impor¬ 
tance for the existence of the minorities may be necessary ; and recent discussions 
have focussed attention on the claims of groups like the orthodox section of the 
Hindus and Mahomedaps to something like self-determination. All this is, however, 
very different from making the majority powerless. 

U 0ur party, in the interests of India and of England and of the Commonwealth, 
asks for the conferment of Dominion Status confident in the belief that only thus 
will India find herself and England realise their highest destiny. 

“Our party is not among the pessimists and the prospects at the present 
moment are promising. . In Lord Irwin the cause of Indian freedom has a high- 
souled and strenuous friend—one who has not hesitated, in the furtherance of his 
ideals, to take one of the greatest of political risks, the risk of antagonising political 
comrades. Amongst the members of British Cabinet and in the Labour Party we 
have some true friends of India, and in the Secretary of State, our interests have a 
fine and alert champion who has charged himself with the task of giving effect to 
an active and responsive policy. 

“The world-spirit is with us in our endeavours and one cannot but feel confident 
that in spite of unrestricted criticism and unwise opposition, our cause is bound to 
triumph. Has it not been wisely observed that great political, economic and social 
forces flow with a tidal sweep over communities that are only half-conscious of that 
which is befalling them and that wise statesmen are those who foresee what time 
is thus bringing and endeavour to shape institutions and to mould men's thought 
and purpose in accordance with the change that is silently surrounding them ? 

“It is impossible to conclude this address without a reference to the attempt to 
wreck Lord Irwin's train. Not only will the whole of India recoil from the deed 
with shame and horror but it is part of the duty of In lian and Englishman alike to 
get rid, by the exercise of wise and brave statesmanship, of the root causes of such 
happenings which are wholly uncharacteristic of Indian thought and civilisation." 

The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his presidential address Sir Phiroze SETHNA expressed entire 
disapproval of himself and his party of the resolutions adopted at the Madras and 
Calcutta sessions of the Indian National Congress in regard to the independence 
movement as a result of the appointment oFfTie Simon Commission. 

“We stand for Dominion Status. We hold that if Dominion Status is granted, 
without undue delay, there will be no political or ethical justification for India to 
seek to sever the British connection, nor can we support a general policy of non¬ 
payment of taxes, as in our judgment such a policy, like that of a general strike, 
cannot but plunge the country into all the evils and horrors of an open conflict with 
the Government, who in sheer self-defence and in discharge of its elementary duties 
of maintaining peace and order and of carrying on the King s Government will not 
hesitate to take, and will be quite justified in taking, every necessary measure for 
suppressing such general movement of civil disobedience." 

He, however, .added that it would not be proper either for them or for the 
Government to ignore, or belittle the significance of the movement of thought in 
this particular political organisation in India. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna characterised Lord Birkenhead's Indian policy as a grievous 
failure in conseouence of which relations between this country and Great Britain 
had been strained almost to a breaking point. India, he said, accepted the challenge 
m the shape of the Nehru constitution, tbe supreme merit of which was that it 
had rallied almost the whole ol political India round the banner of Dominion Status, 
which it wanted to be unfurled without delay. 

He reviewed the political situation before a id after the British Parliamentary 
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items in May last, and referred to the momentous pronouncement of Lord Irwin, 
whom lie described as one who belonged to the order of those illustrious statesmen 
who were rightly acclaimed as the true empire builders. 

In his opinion, the value or importance of this statement was in no way affected 
or lessened by what had been said by the Government in the course of the recent 
Parliamentary debates. India would commit a very grave blunder u she rejected 
the offer. Given sincerity, goodwill and a genuine desire to appreciate and adjust 
the different points of view it was not at all difficult to arrive in the proposed 
Round fable Conference at a solution of the constitutional prob em such as might 
carry behind it the general agreement of political India. We should, therefore, 
accept the offer of the conference in the same spirit in which it had been e * . 

As regards the terms of reference, he presumed that they would be the widest 
and most liberal poss.ble. He felt that if tbe question of the immediate establish¬ 
ment of full responsible Government, provincial or national, or of the .mrnedtite 
attainment of Dominion Status, was excluded from the purview of the conference, 
it was obvious that it could serve no good purpose and could not bring about sue t 
a satisfactory settlement of the constitutional problem as they all desired. In that 
case they would have to reject the offer of the Government and iefuse to have any¬ 
thing to do with the conference. . . 

Provided the terms of reference were satisfactory they should not insist on any 
condition being fulfilled as a pre-requisite to tbeir co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment. In this matter, the transcedenc issue was a satisfactory settlement of the cons¬ 
titutional proolem and its chances must not in the least be imperilled by a mis¬ 
taken or unpractical idealism or sentimentalism, or by giving undue prominence to 
matters or questions that might well abide the conclusion of the conference. 

As regards its constitution it was absolutely necessary, he said, lor the success 
x of the conlerence that it should consist of representatives of the right stamp and spirit. 
He suggested in this connection the inclusion among us membership, besides 
representatives of parties and interests, of one or two constitutional experts. 

“The Government’s proposal to convene the conference” he said, u is a very 

important development in the political situation of this country, and if we settle our 
differences and ieach an agreement on all those questions which have divided us 
at present, it will be impossible for the British Government to flout the national 
will of India and we shall have practically settled our constitution according to our 

own views and wishes.” , 

“We are all agreed” continued Sir Phiroze, “as regards our political goal, and 
it is to us a matter of sincere satisfaction that the British Government have made 
it absolutely clear that the goal is no other than and nothing short of Dominion 
Status which will give us every scope for rising to the fullest height of our national 
stature.” . . . .. 

Dyarchy, he hoped, was doomed and Indian political opinion, according 
to him, was practically unanimous, or at all events was predominantly in favour 
of the introduction of full responsibility in the Central Legislature. 

He expressed astonishment at the claim of the Moslem All Parties’ conference, 
held under the presidency of the Aga Khan at Delhi, last year, that the Modems 
had a right to communal representation by means of special electorates, and was of 
opinion ihai u would not be a svstem which would make India a true united and 
powerful nation. 1 hey al desired that it should not mar their politico hie and 
system a day longer than might be absolutely necessary. 

He, however, strongly urged thai ano her serious effort should be made to reach 
a solution of this question with ihe Moslem community in order that it nng » f . e 
acceptable to the British Parliament. ^ 

It wns a maiter of the utmost satisfaction that the Indian Princes and c hiefs iad 
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We stand for Dominion status** he said, “with the him conviction that England 
cannot withhold it from India even if she wishes and that England will not wish it 
even if she can. We aim at building up a strong, united, progressive India with a 
unity that nothing shall break, with a deep and abiding sense of nationality and 
solidarity which will synthesise all differences and in the fulness of time evolve a 
nation whose material and moral strength and whose achievements will further the 
highest aims of internationalism.*’ 

Referring to the attempt on the Viceroy’s life, Sir Phiroze Sethna said : “We 
nave nothing but utter abhorrence and condemn ition of such insane acts of violence 
and terrorism. If ihe authors of such deeds believe that the goal of independence 
can be attained by such methods, which are as much morally and religiously repre¬ 
hensible as they are insane, they are labouring under the greatest delusion and the 
sooner they emancipate their immature or ill-tiained or ill-guided minds from this 
delusion the better will it be for themselves and for India.” 


SECOND DAY— 30th DECEMBER 1929 

On this day, before discussion proceeded on the resolutions, the Federation 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Jatindranath Basu to hold the next session of the 
National Liberal Federation in Calcutta. The following two resolutions were then 
moved fr om the chair and carried unanimously :— 

1 . Bomb Outrage on Viceroy. 

“This Federation strongly condemns the dastardly attempt to wreck His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy's train and conveys to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Irwin its congratulations on the providential escape of themselves and their party. 
The Federation places on record its abhorrence and detestation of the crime which is 
wholly repugnant to the spirit of Indian life and culture. The Federation authorises 
the President to convey this resolution to His Excellency the Viceroy by telegram.” 

2 . Condolence. 

This Federation places on record its sense of the great loss sustained by the 
country in the passing away of Mr. Narayan Vishnu Gokhale, Sir Gangadhar 
Chitnavis and Mr. Justice Gokarannath Misra who were distinguished members of 
the Liberal Party.” 


3 . The Round Table Conference 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru next moved the following resolution which was passed 
The National Liberal Federation of India cordially welcomes the annr uncement 
mace on October 31, 1929 by His Ex^llency the Viceroy as it authoritatively 
confirms the view that Dominion StatusTor India was what was intended by the 
declaration of 1917, as it definitely recognises that British India and the Indian 
States should together form a greater united India and as it concedes India's claim 
to a right to confer on a footing of equality with the British Cabinet on the form of 
the future constitution of India. 

* he Federation further resolves that the Liberal Party do participate in the 
deliberations of the Conference contemplated in the announcement This Federation 
suoT.gly iiiges that the Round Table Conference should be held ns early as possible 
in i9«>o and that the progressive elements in the country should have preponderant 
representation”. r * 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru deemed it a triumph of public opinion that their demands for 
a Round lablc Conference had materialised. They should all gr\ into the Conference 
and voice the demand for Dominion Slams with necessary safeguards. The speaker 
was ^ was unthinkable, if there was agreement among Indians them¬ 

selves, that their agreed demand should be rejected bv any Government much less 
by the Labour Government What the Liberal party'in India to-day wanted was a 
constitution giving Dominion Status automatically, without periodical inquiries. 

1 wn& the imperative duty of the Government to hold a Conference at the earliest 
poisibiC moment and the speaker would be glad if it was called in May. 
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4. Co-operation with other Parties urged 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri next moved in an eloquent speech, which was well received, 

the following resolution :— . , , . , ,, 

“This Federation urges upon all parties of India which accept the recent an¬ 
nouncement of the Viceroy whole-heartedly and are prepared to secure us complete 

immediate realisation to combine for the purpose of securing a constitution based on 
Dominion Status with such safeguards and reservations as may be necessary lor tne 
perion of transition.” 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moving the resolution said that there 
they were confronted with a crisis almost unparalleled m the political history of India. 
Strong measures were necessary. They had to put forth all them e ^ ts a ^ e ^ r ^ St: 

the utmost wi dom and circumspection with the utmost possible care so that no ele 

ment or factor which could be called into alliance with them should either be neglcc 

ted or be forgouen. . . T 

Proceeding, Mr. Sastri said : “Of all those whom the proceedings at Lahore will 
sadden, my mind dwells with somewhat pathetic interest upon two figures Mr. 
wood Benn and Lord Irwin. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy are not in their 
offi ial capacity calculated to draw our commiseration but they, in tneir maivictu i 
capacity, as politicians committed to a certain course of action and as statesmen Ty¬ 
ing at a critical hour to put the people of their country on th e right track ; they are 
people of whom we may think awhile if we would gauge the situation in all its 
aspects. Lord Irwin risked a good deal when he got the members of the Brins i a J nc 
and the principal members of political parties to agree to the statement he mace. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad , seconding the resolution, said that the country was not 
yet sufficiently alive to the great service rendered by Lord Irwin to India. His Dioaa 
statesmanship and great vision on the present occasion could not be overlooked. t 
was unfortunate that the Congress should have cut itself adiift by refusing to accept 
-the Viceroy's invitation. The Congress and Mr. Gandhi had not realised the lull 
implications of the policy embarked upon in declaring independence and civil 
disobedience It passed his imagination how Mr. Gandhi, who had committed 
one Himalayan blunder, could think of committing another. 

Dewan Bahadur Ravgachariar asserted that the Government's offer was a conces¬ 
sion 10 the national den. and. The speaker was of opinion that, the time had come 
for Liberals to deliberately part company with the Congress which to-day was leading 
the country to choas ... , , , 

Sir Moropant Joshi said that independence might be a fascinating goal, but they, 
as practical men. thought it quite enough if they got Dominion Status, which was 
practical and legitimate It was because they took a practical view of matters that 
they were prepared to go to the Bound Table Conference. They would be failing in 
their duty tremendously if they did not avail themselves of the present opportunry. 

Mr. Jatindranath Basu . supporting the resolution, emphasised the value of mem¬ 
bership of the British Commonwealth which, he said, was in reality a federation of 
independent nationalities. Negotiation, not non-co-operation, was the right course 
for the couniry at the present junciure. Mr. Bhngwatisaran Singh and others supor- 
ted the resolution which wascairied unanimously. 

After Mrs. Besant and several others had spoken an appeal issued by the Federa¬ 
tion, requesting other parties and organisations, having the ideal of Dominion Statu•, 
to devise means for common deliberation and appointing a committee with 5 tr lej 
Bahadur Snpiu as Chairman, for the purpose of taking initiative, was incorporated 
in the resolution which was carried unanimously. 


The Federation's Statement 

The President then read the following statement of the Liberal Party and an¬ 
nounced that a committee had been constituted consisting of Dr. Sapru. (convenor 
and chairman of the committee), Dr. Besant, Sir C. Setnlvad, Sir C. P. Kamaswanv 
Aiyar, Sir M. V. Joshi, Messrs. C. Y. Chintamnni M. Ramnchamlra Rao, G A. 
Natesnn and Sir P. Sethua to give effect to the resolution moved by the Rt. Hon’ble 

“The march of events during tl © last two months md particularly during tht 
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d , ayS ’ • ma l :es ic '"iperative that the Liberal Federation should make an 
P , 0 “*°* e ,n the country who have hitherto pinned their fai h to the achieve- 

HJf 11 .. Y- l a °* Dominion Status as an integral member of the British Common- 
wea i ot Nations. 1 he announcement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on 
tne 31st October list with the full consent and authority of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment evoked a re rarkable feeling of response in the cnun-ry and from the Indian 
rrmces, which led us to believe that the solution of the difficulties with which we 
/ r? Ve ° een T con f r onted was at last within sight. The debates that followed in the 
louoe or Lords and in the House of Commons unfortunately gave rise to a great deal 
°* T 1 )-understanding with regird to the meaning and effect of the purpose and scope 
ot bntish policy adumbrated by His Excellency the Viceroy. Nevertheless, those 
of us who realize the political conditions surrounding the Labour Government in 
England were disposed and are still disposed to at ach far grea»er significance and 
weight to the authoritative statements made by His Majesty's Government through 
the Secretary of State in England and the Viceroy in India than to their critics 
in Parliament or in the English Press. 

“As we read the situation, the essential condition of success at the Round Table 
Conference is that there should be the maximum amount of agreement among our- 
se.ves in India. If we can secure such agreement, our represemadves at the Round 
Table Conference will be able to press with everv hope of success for complete Domi¬ 
nion Status being established, subject to such safeguards and reserva'ious including 
the protection of the interest and rights of minorities as m-ght be necessary in the 
present conditions of India for the period of trmsi'ion. We have always been 
anxious that in order to produce a favourable atmosphere the Government in India 
should implement the new policy by action calculated to remove all causes of 
irritation and produce calm and good-will 

Wc must deplore that just at the moment when our attention should be fixed on 
matters affecting the future of this country an atiemDt should have been made to 
wreck the train of His Excellency the Viceroy who has during the last few mon hs 
y identifying himself with the Indian cause earned our gratitude and admiration 
In ? , s P e . c,a ! measure * Ou' rages of this character wholly inconsistent as they are 
with the Indian outlook on life so far from helping our cause, are bound to create in 
tie minds of our opponents, prejudice against us : but we sincerely hope and trust 
t. at the situation will be dealt with on its own meri's uninfluenced by the deeds 
01 those who take a perverted view of freedom and patriodsm. 

We firmly believe that the only rallying cry which can unite Hindus, Maham- 
madans, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, the Europeans, the propertied classes and the 
!^°unng and depressed, can be Dominion Status for India, not as a distant goal or 
ideal, but as an object capable of achievement within the shortest possible limit 
?* tlme ; * n a consti u?ion seeking to give India the status of a Dominion there will 
e no difficulty in making ample provision for the safeguarding of her security against 
internal trouble and foreign aggression during the period of transition. The mutual 
re ations of British India and Indian States can also be satisfactorily defined and 
provision made for their future regulation consistently, on the one hand, with the 
dominion Status now contemplated, and, on the oilier, with the autonomy of the 
Indian States. Those of us who believe in the peaceful evolution of India cannot but 
d piore that any section of the people of this country shi uld raise the cry of ind¬ 
ependence and involve our fu ure in turmoil and confusion. Believing as we do that 
t.ie Labour Government or Lord Irwin are in real earnest in seeking an acceptable 
solution of the constitutional problem we should be guilty of utter short-sightedness 
an ill k of statesmanship if we fail to seize the opportunity that has been extended to 
us. We realise that the task of those who believe in Dominion Status and who are pre- 
parcrl 10 work for it has become more difficult by reason of the attitude adopted by 
or.L leading political organisation in India and that their responsibility has become 
all the greater. But if all the other par ies who believe in Dominion Status will 
join hands together in pressing India’s claim, there is no reason why we should not 
achieve it. But this makes it necessary that il e internal differences which divide 
our. community from another should be composed in a just and generous manner. 

s ieving as we do in principles of justice and equably and fairness to all parlies 

rind communities and interests, we make an :arnesi appeal 10 all those whose 
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objective is Dominion Status to devise a means of common deliberation. If such 
an attempt is made and we proceed about our business in a spirit of give and take 
we are confi lent of a settlement amongst ourselves which will expedite and faci¬ 
litate the work of the Round Table Conference in London. It is in that hope and 
belief that we issue this appeal. As a necessary preliminary we shall appoint a 
small committee of our own party with power to co-operate wuh represent lives of 
other parties lor the purpose of taking the necessary initiative.*' 


THIRD DA Y—31st DECEMBER 1929 

The Federation re-assembling on this day, the following resolution was moved 
from the chair and carried unanimously. It ran as follows :— 

5. Indian States and Reforms 

“This Federation notes with gratification the acceptance by prominent Rulers 
of Indian States of the implications of the announcement of H E the V cerov and 
recognises that in any finure constitution of India based upon Dominion Status, 
suitable guarantees sbou’d be provided for continuance of their rights and their 
obligations regarding the internal autonomy of Indian States 

“This Federation trus f s that the Rulers of Indian States will themselves reorganise 
the system of administration in their resoective states and level up the standards of 
administration in the States so as to approximate to the form of Government 
prevailing in British India." 

6 . The East African Question 

, Mr. S. G. Vaze then moved the following resolution which was carried : — 

“This Federation views with grave alarm the recommendation in the report of 
Sir Samuel Wilson for an increase in the proportion of the representatives of the 
European community on the Legislative Council of Kenya to the serious detriment 
of the interests of the African natives as well as of the Indian community in that 
Colony and is strongly of opinion that no constitutional advance be sinctioned in 
any of the East African Colonies till the natives are able take an effective share 
in the representation bv means of election on a common franchise in common 
electorates. The Federation therefore supports the recommendation of the Hilton 
Young Commission in favour of a substitution of common for the existing separate 
electorates and calls upon the Imperial Government to start inquiries with a view to 
establishing a common roll in the interest not only of the Indian community but of 
the whole Colony." 

Mr. Vaxe first explained the present position of the East African problem and 
referred to the resolution passed by the Federation at its session in Bombay last 
year. He said that the apprehensions felt bv them Last year over the recommend¬ 
ations of the Hilton Young Report had been fully jusdfied by ihe recent development 
in East Africa. The Imperial Government should adhere to the principle enunciated 
in their resolution. If the natives could not be represented in the Leg slative Council, 
by their own members, it would only prove that the colony was not fit for further 
poli'ical advance. It was entirely wrong that native representation should be sought 
from a community, the European, whose interests were c pposed to the interest!, of 
the natives. Further Sir Samuel Wilson's report virtually amounted to the total 
rejection of the Hilton Young Report. This was a grave affair. That was the i« .ii 
crux of the whole problem also. If Sir Leslie Wilson’s recommend vion was adopted, 
it would remove even the safeguards mentioned in the Hil’on Ymm g t 'nunission. 
The interests of the Indians and the natives there were identical and the Indian 
problem was to a large ex'ent only a part of the native problem. 11m i:e he desired 
to emphasise the need for saft guarding interests of the natives 1 he projection ot 
the Indian interest could be fully secured only by securu g the pro ecrion of ihc 
native interests. He had no doubt that the Imperial Government w i ld turn down 
Sir Samuel Wilson's recommend.rion. 'Ihe Labour Government must also declare 
against the policy enunciated bv Mr. Amery. There was no terison, however, why 
the introduction of a common electoral roll should be made contingent upon the 
consent of the Europeans, as proposed by the Hilton ^oung Commission. 
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If the Labour Government was loyal to the principles it had proclaimed, they could 
have no loubt ab mt its final decision It must be in favour of the establishment 
of common electorates and of the retention of the ofifi:ial mijority. To the 
Indians the Labour Party had definitely promised in 1923, that on corning into 
power it would reverse the Imperial Government’s decisions of that year, in so far as 
they went against them. Their resolution was therefore nothing more than an 
appeal to the party to honour the pledges it had solemnly made in the past. 



Other Resolutions 


Sir C P. Ramaswami Aiyar an l the Hon. Mr. G. A. Natesati were by another 
resolution appointe 1 as J >int Secretaries of the National Liberal Federation for 1930 
an 1 a resolution thanking Mr C. Y. Chintamani for his services to the Federation as 
Secretary was also passed on the motion of Sir M. V. Joshi. 


7. The Labour Enquiry 

The following resolutions were then moved from the chair and carried 
“That this Federation invites the attention of the Government to the necessity 
of ashing the \V mley Commission to expedite their work and to take effective 
action on it with a view to ameliorate the present situation." 

8. Propaganda for Dominion Status 


“That this Federation appoints the following Committee of eight members to 
collect materials and prepare the case for Dominion status and to authorise the 
President to meet the necessity costs from the Party fun is :— Sir P. S. Sivasw.imi 
Aiyir, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aivar. Dewan Bihadur T. Rangachariar, Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani. Sir Moropant Joshi, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Sankar Kao 
Cliitnavis, and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (Convene!). 

After a concluding speech by the President the Federation dispersed. 


The AH India Suppressed Classes 3 Conference 

“Freedom cannot be obtained by throwing bombs on innocent people, nor is the 
key of Indian Swaraj in the ban Is of the Viceroy or London’*, declared Mahatma 
Gandhi presiding over the AH India Suppressed Classes' Conference in the Congress 
Panda I, Lahore on the 25 th. December li/ 29 . 

Thous 1 nds of delegates from the lowest strata of the Hindu society, sweepers, 
doms and cobblers from all over India made demonstrations in the Conference and 
sang to the tune of drums : “The sun has arisen, we will no longer remain 
down-trodden." 

Mr, Purshntamlal Tandon, Chairman of the Reception Committee , declared 
that one of the fundamental items in the Congress programme was the care of the 
suppressed classes. But he emphasised that the sympathy of these organisations 
and work of :he higher clashes would not take them very far. “You must help yourself, 
keep your homes and person clear and see the respect which the higher society 
pays y au at once. I know that this question of cleanly life is bound with the poverty 
also, bu» this poveriy is due to the enslavement of the coun ry due to which all classes 
h’gh and low are suffering. Therefore, align yourself with the national movement 
for the freedom and do not be misled into the opposition path by the activities of the 
Chris inn Missionaries nor by the pretences of the Government. Beware of this 
game of political chess. Real Government sympa by for you was apparent when 
it opposed in the Assembly Lala Lajpat Rai’s motion for a crore of rupees for your 
education and when in the Punjab Council the Finance Member said that the 
Government will give Police jobs only after the attitude of every community in India 
changed towards the suppressed classes. This is a false cover under which the 
Government took its sand. You to-day cannot get employment, cannot buy lands 
under die Land Aliention Act. On the other hand the Nehru Report gives you 
equal rights with every other ciliten of India." 

Mahatma GANDHI sa ; d that he had come to Lahore mostly to function behind the 
seem-a but had gladly accepted the chair of this Conference. He said • As ’ 
Pur&hotam Lai Tandon has told you your regeneration can take place by your o 
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bombs we may kill innocent Englishmen, but we cannot get freedom by 
I consider this act an act of impotence, of cowardice. Do you think that 
can check our liberty, our advancement and progress, if we mean to pro¬ 
gress ? Take, for instance, some of your habits. You must give up eating dead bodies 
and meat, you must not eat the refuses from the tables of the higher caste, you 
must not spoil river or riverlet by dirty habits. Forcible entry imo the temples is not 
satyagraha. Those temples where you are excluded from, because of your low birth, 
have n> gods in them and those who enter them forcibly have no g jdliness within 
them. The Congress appointed a small committee last year which have done consider¬ 
able work in having prompted the solution For this temple question Vykom satya¬ 
graha should be your lesson. For myself, I maintain, that if we want Swaraj for the 
masses and not for a few we cannot attain it without the removal of untouchability, 
without Hindu-Muslim unity. The key of Swaraj is not in the han Is of any E. glish- 
nian or the Viceroy ; it does no lie in London, it is in your hands." 

Mahatma Gandhi finally made an appeal for Lajpat Kai Memorial Fun.l and col¬ 
lected funds. After his address Mahatmaji left the meeting, leaving Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj in the chair. 

Resolutions Passed 


The Conference adopted resolutions declaring (i) firstly that the public insti¬ 
tutions, public streets, public wells and public services should be open to all Indians 
without distinction of caste and creed. (2) Secondly the conference accords us whole¬ 
hearted support to the Untouchability Bill tabled by Mr. Jayakar in the Assembly. 
Thirdly the conference congratulated the so-called untouchables on the firm resolve 
for their uplift and urged them to remove untouchability among their vaious sects. 

The Conference then passed resolutions condemning the Land Alienation Act, 
requesting throwing open of all the temples and wells 10 untouchables and exhorting 
them to take their part in the fight of freedom. 

While the Conference was on Mahatma Gandhi, in order to ascertain its composi¬ 
tion, asked those who were untouchables to raise their hands. This showed that 
they constituted the majority. Later, he asked the higher classes to raise hands. 
This showed that the whole crowd was mixed. 


The All India Political Sufferers’ Conference 

The All India Political Sufferers’ Conference was held in Lajpatrai Nagar, Lahore 
on the 28th. December 1929. 

Lala Hanw.int Sahai, in his presidential address , said that the Swadhin Blnrat 
Sangh (Political Sufferers’ Conference) was a body of political sufferers and prisoners, 
the objects whereof were to expose the bad treatment by the Government and of men 
working in the political field and to bring to the public notice the indifferent attitude 
of the Indian National Congress in respect of such persons. 

He continued : “The activities of the Congress and o her political lenders have 
always been confined to raising protests against the Government actions and ob¬ 
taining the partial redress of some grievances The recent Delhi Manifesto had 
clearly shown that the leaders have not been able to get rid of the slave mentality. To 
my mind it appears that the Round Table Conference will prove to be nothing more 
than a Governmental Enquiry Committee composed of men chosen directly or in¬ 
directly by the Government. There is a dark feature of the conference. It will give 
rise to certain problems relating to the States,which might retard the cause of nauuml 
advance rather than help it. If they wanted to vindicate the honour of the Mo crl.ipj, 
they should whole heartedly strive to win Independence for India as opposed to 
Dominion Sta us by non-violent means.” 

The second day’s proceedings began with national songs in chotus by the Amritsar 
National Scouts Thereafter the firsr two resolu ions paying respectinghom g- tr ihe 
sacred memory of all martyrs who laid down their lives for the country s freedom and 
recording profound grief and pride at the martyrdom of Jatin D»$ and kevd, V\ yjja 
were moved from the chair and passed all standing. 

The third resolu’ion proposing the celebration of 31s* March ev 'y year as il e All 
Martyrs’ Day and appealing to the country to celebrate it with due solemnity was 
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moved by Mr. Nnlini Ranjan and was seconded by Mr. Chanarika Prasad and 

others. I lie speakers laid stress on the fact that the country easily forgot those 

martyrs who die for its cause and did not care for or come into lime-light and it was 

necessary that all flue martyrs* memory may be kept green so as to inspire the 

coming generations. It was mentioned as an instance that Jatin Das was not the 
first mar yr to lay down his life after the long hunger-strike for the sake of his cons¬ 
cience, but that he had been preceded in that line many years before by Mr. Kamke- 
sha Bali who laid down his lile in the Andamans after the hunger-strike of about 
90 days. 

Two important resolutions were moved by Prof. Jaichand in an elaborate speech. 
The fust pointed out that all persons being tried or convicted under chapter IV of 
the I.P.C. Section 153-A I.P.C., Section 108 Cr. P. C. and in the cause of organising 
labour and peasantry were p jlitical prisoners and they were entitled to the treatment 
demanded in the manifesto by Mr. Govindananda and Sm. Parvati Devi. It further 
assured the political prisoners, who went on hunger-trike, its support. 

The second resolution congratulated the hu -ger-strikers and expressed resentment 
meted out to them and calling upon the country to make it a live issue in the national 
movement. 

The All India Hindusthani Sevadal Conference 


The All India Hindusthani Seva Dal Confeience met on the 27 th December 1929 
in the Lajpatr ti Nag ir, Lahore in a special pan.lal under the presidentship of Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar. Besides the members of the Dal and lady volunteers a number 
of distinguished persons were present.. 

La la Dunichand of Lahore as the Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
calling upon the youngmen to join the Seva Dal in large numbers pointed out the 
defects of communal volunteers* organisations and the clangers of official scout move¬ 
ment which was “not only imperialistic and anti-national but also ami-labour*’ being 
used on occasions to break the strikes From their very childhood, he saiJ, the 
boys were taught to love the Union Jack, (cries of d-»wn with the Union Jack). 

Previously the volunteers have been organised only sporadically lor the Congress 
sessions but now they needed more trained and disciplined forces to enforce the 
Congress resolutions. If independence of the country is declared in the Lahore 
Congress tney would require the Seva Dal for the national service. ‘We are fighting 
for oui liberty and liberty ihrives on the sacrifice of the youth.** 

Replying to the “over loyalist'* friends* argument that the students* studies should 
not be interfered with Lala Dunichand said that those very men who asked other 
peoples* sons during war to leave studies and botfeer themselves as cannon-feeders and 
sign illors, to-day asked them to leave the youth undisturbed. He exhorted the mem¬ 
bers of the Seva Dal, whom he called non violent soldiers of the national armv, to 
maintain discipline and act in a cool manner under any adverse circumstances. “Your 
function is not 10 dominate but to serve, not to inflct suffering but to bear.'* 

Concluding, he said that they wanted a permanent force of one lakh having a corps 
in each distrtct organised in to provincial corps. 

The Chairman then explained his addtess in Hindustani and paid a tribute to the 
great sacrifice of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, wl.oroe he now requested to take the 
chair. 

Fresideni*s Speech 

Mr. Iyengar regretted his inability to speak in Hindusthani and in a brief address 
he explained the purpose his address He said :— 

Volunteers, Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“In calln g upon me 10 preside at this All-India Conference of the Hindusthani Seva 
Dal ) ft cl jou lave imposed upon me if e duty of 1 elpii g to guide 1< r the year the 
uc i\ it ol a movr mem which is lr< tight wnh gie.-t j ewer io t o good to the country. 
Its mam ft nture, as I undetsmi cl it, is the dtvi k f me m of the j lysique, character 
and morale of ihe \ou’ g men of India so that 0 cy may stand the sirccs and strain 
of : unamed cflt ri in any undertakirg which ic quite s lngh courage, disciplined 
elv’tavour anti patient sacrifice. 'H e mt rt devth | n em of the body is of no great 
Value unless, it is directed and inspiied by 3. intelligent will and by a purpose to 
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something great and good. There are certain animals which have great 
strength and whose weight is overwhelming but their strength differs from human 
strength in being animated by low appetites and desires and no great or long¬ 
sighted aims, there is very little adjustment of means to a higher end in the 
exercise of their bodily strength. Hunger, revenge or at best self-defence, moves 
them but a man uses his strength not for the gratification of his appetites but in order 
to give scope for his mind and soul to work out his aims. Herein comes the need 
for self-discipline, self-control, self-determination and self-direction. If this is the 
case with regard to the individual, the need for such discipline is greater in a group 
of individuals acting together. 

In modern days it is not the individual soldier that counts but well-drilled and 
disciplined bodies of men directed by officers who see things as a whole and know 
what is necessary for the achieving of success. We have known in history cases 
of small bodies of men well-drilled and wisely directed being able to overcome 
larger bodies loosely brought together and without a common will. Who knows 
that the present political degradation of India is not due to such lack of discipline 
and stamina among the people, of their incapacity to develop a plan of efficient 
linked leadership throughout India that is at once courageous and wise, strenuous 
and skilled. It is with the object of correcting our shortcomings that the Hindus¬ 
tani Seva. Dal has been brought into existence. Its main object therefore is to 
develop the body ar.d to make it obedient to the behests of an intelligent will and 
to organise the people of India in such a manner that by obedience to the will of 
recognised leaders to develop a common will and act as one man for a common 
purpose. What the purpose to be that is a question which remains to be 
answered and is answered by the name of this movement:* “The Hindusthani 
Seva or the service of India*'. This expresses the key-note of our organisa¬ 
tion: It is not enough for a number of persons especially young men to be brought 
together and organised. For what purpose are they so organised ? What is the 
animating force or motive behind the organisation ? Do the avowed activities of 
the organisation coincide fully with the inner motives which direct it ? These are 
questions which every young man should ask for himself before he joins a movement 
and which the leaders are bound to answer if they mean to be’ honest and straight¬ 
forward with their followers. We make no secret of our purpose. It is blazoned 
in our very name : the Service of India. , 

Recently young men were asked by certain public men not to place themselves 
in the hands of political leaders and allow themselves to be led blind-folded to 
vague and undefined ideals This much however could be said for the leaders ol 
the national movement who are also the leaders of the Seva Dal that they make no 
secret of their aim and are not afraid to proclaim their goal which is nothing less 
than the winning of Freedom for their country. I wish that those who give us advice 
from the other side would be as open and as explicit in telling us what their aim is 
and what their motive is in warning us off the guidance of political leaders. When 
they are pressed for an answer they would say that their object is to make good 
citizens of us but what does good citizenship in India mean ? Does it mean content¬ 
ment with the status of a subject people and obedience to an extraneous wiU. U 
not, their advice to the youth not to get mix£d up in the Swaraj movement is without 
meaning. 

The scouts may be more or less efficient and disciplined but the movement 
suffers from being more or less alien in its origin, spirit, and leadership, its ideals and 
methods are certainly not identical with those of the Hindustani Seva Dal. Though 
it has its uses and may in course of time be inspired by our ideals it can at present 
make no claim to tie called a national organisation. The pledge of the national 
volunteer carries on its face its supreme national pursose and its subjection to 
national discipline. I cannot do better than repeat the pledge : U I, a national volunteer 
solemnly pledge to strive for the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means. I shall endeavour to promote to the best of my ability peace ami good will 
among all classes and communities of India. I shall abide by (he rules and regula¬ 
tions of the Hindustani Seva Dal of which I shall be a member and shall cany out 
the orders of mv superior officers " 

To Dr. N. S. Hardikar, for more than any one else, the origin and 
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success of the^ movement are due and his unremitting and unostentatious 
efforts have attracted the increasing bands of young men in every province 
who are devoting their time and attention throughout the year to the move- 
rt - lie . messa g e of the Dal is going round, its nation-wide character 
and efficiency will depend upon the adequate response, material and spiritual, which 
every part of India, every section of the community, is able and determined to make. 

Resolutions 

i he first resolution that was passed by the Conference urged the All-India 
Congress Committee to ask the provincial committees to organize provincial 
volunteer bands and make grant for their camping and training. 

The second resolution wanted to appoint a committee to suggest changes in the 
course of training to suit women volunteers. The committee was to consist of Mrs. 
Umabai Kundapur, Mrs. Laxmipathi, Kumari Lajjavati, Mrs. Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhya. Dr. Hardikar to be the ex-officio member. 

Another resolution wanted to set up a All-India Volunteer Board. 

Finally Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar moved from the chair the resolution which was 
passed authorising them to change the constitution when necessary to enable their 
creed to correspond to that of the Congress, if the Congress were to make the 
proposed change in its creed. 

The Naujavan Bharat Sabha Conference 

Comrade Suhasini Nambiar presided over the'All-India Naujavan Bharat Sabha 
Conference held at Lahore on the 26 th December 1929 . About fifteen thousand 
youngmen assembled and the proceedings were punctuated by shouts like “Up 
With Revolution” and “Down With England.” At the outset about five hundred 
rupees were collected for the Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

The address of Mr. Ramkrishen, Chairman of the Reception Committee, who was 
at this time in Jail along with seven others arrested a few days ago, urged ‘interalia* 
the organisation of Labour and Peasants which alone would establish real Swaraj for 
the masses. It condemned the compromising policy of Mahatma Gandhi, Pt 
Motilal Nehruand other leaders and declared that “a virulent fight for freedom and not 
the Viceregal Conferences could bring freedom.” It declared that individual 
terrorism could not help the country. It strongly advocated complete independence 
as India’s goal. Comrade Suhasini Nambiar in her presidential address, condemned 
the Congress programme and ridiculed the walk-in and walk-out of Councils. She said 
that leaders who were making petty bargains with the Government would soon lose 
their hold on the masses. Loud cries of shame rent the air when she said that 
Mahatma Gandhi had agreed to be satisfied with-^e mere promise of the Dominion 
Status. She condemned adversely the moves of the leaders to accept the Dominion 
Status. By Independence India meant the complete overthrow of Imperialism She 
urged the youth of the country to wage war from first January 1930 to achieve Inde¬ 
pendence and condemned the repressive policy of the Government. In conclusion, 
the President referred to the hardships of labourers in industrial centres. 

The Conference commenced its second day’s sitting on the 27th December 
with a collection for the Lahore Case defence fund, and adopted resolutions 
paying homage to Mr. Jatindas’s memory, and congratulating Bhagat Singh and 
the members of the Sabha arrested a few days ago. Another resolution declared the 
country’s goal to be the workers* and peasants’ republic. 

further resolutions passed condemned the policy underlying the Meerut and 
Lahore trials, and urged the starting of an agitation for effecting the release of the 
Meerut undertrials. The Conference sent fraternal greetings to youth organisations 
all over the world. The Conference urged that work be taken on hand for the over¬ 
throw of) mperialism. 

A resolution which condemned “Gandhi, Nehru and the like«for their preparedness 
to make compromises with British capitalism” roused much opposition, and uproarious 
scenes were witnessed. An amendment removing references to the names was how¬ 
ever better received. The Conference then dispersed. 
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TSie All India Christian Conference. 

The Rev. B. A. Nag, President of the All-India Christian Conference, which 
opened on the 30 th December 1929 in the Forman Christian College Hall, Lahore in 
his address asked for a whole-hearted response to the appeal of the Viceroy. He 
said :— . . . 

If we mistrust the British Government, if we look with suspicion at everything 
they do, we must net be surprised if we are mistrusted in return. For mistrust 
begets mistrust, with the result that no political progress can be made, or, even 
when attempted, can thrive in an atmosphere of mistrust. It is said of our Lord 
and Master that He could not do many wonders because of mistrust. What was 
true spiritually is equally true politically. Trust begests trust. Let us learn to trust. 
How can we trust in the face of all the broken pledges ? says one. We all regret, 
that pledges have been broken, at least not sufficiently honoured or honoured at 
the right time. We do not know all the reasons which might have contribir.cd to 
the breach of pledges but we cannot believe that a pledge solemnly given by a 
nation with Christian culture can be lightly broken. Even if the pledges have been 
broken, we will still call upon our countrymen to learn to trust, for trust is a mighty 
cdmpelling force. 

It has been truly felt by the Liberal politicians in India that Government ts 
responsible by its blundering and hesitating policy for the creation of extremism 
and has contributed to its growth by the unceremonious rejection of any advice that 
might have been proffered by the Liberal organizations in India. If that is true, and 
I have no doubt that it is, it is equally true that our friends of that political section 
which delights in mistrust and suspicion are helping the die-hards in England to 
strengthen their propaganda against us. If England has given us at this juncture 
such a favourable gesture through our Viceroy and the Secretary of State, if the 
Labour party have shown their determination to be fair to the Indian demands, let 
us give a most cordial response to it. 

The next great thing that is engaging the attention of India is the proposed 
Round Table Conference, a proposal which we whole-heartedly welcome. 1 have 
no sympathy with those who object to this Round Table Conference because it 
is to be called after the Simon Commission and the Central Committee have 
submitted their Reports, and these have been published and after His Majesty's 
Government have been able, in consultation with the Government of India, to consider 
these matters in the light of all the materials. 

T am of opinion that the time appointed for the Conference is a most suitable 
one for at that time not only all the materials will be available to all the parties 
meeting in Conference but they will have plenty of time to scrutinise all the 
materials and to make effective suggestions for modification of the recommendations 
of the Statutory Commission. A great responsibility will rest upon those who will 
be invited to this Conference. They will be expected to put India's case as correctly, 
and as strongly and as unitedly as possible and to win over His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment to the acceptance of the largest measure of India's demands. 

What should be the principle of representation or invitation to this Conicrence ? 

Mr. Fenner Brockway has suggested that Indian representation at the Round Table 

Conference should be reall v reflective of Indian opinion. We all accept that. But 
if this encourages every community to demand to send its representative to the Con 
ference not only, in that case, will this conference be an unwieldy one, but we will 
have begun another new chapter in the political history of India on a communal basis 
which, I hope, we all dislike. What then is to be done. . 

I should suggest that the All Parties' Conference which v.ns adjourned aine die 
last year should be convened as soon after the publication of the Simon Commission’s 
recommendations as possible to generally consider them and to appoint nn Executive 
Committee, representative of all sections of people, to scrutinise these recommend* 
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tions along with those of the Central Committee and the opinions, if any, expres¬ 
sed on them by his Majesty’s Government and to frame India’s National Demands. 
The All Parties Conference then should be called tagain. A special attempt should 
be made to make this Conference thoroughly and largely representative of all sections 
of people. The Conference should consider the demands as framed by its Executive 
Committee and I hope will be unanimous as to the National Demands to be presented 
to His Majesty’s Government but if it fails to be unanimous I hope the minority will 
be sporting enough to accept loyally the decision of the majority. 


Communal Representation 

We have said over and over again that we are opposed to Communal Representa¬ 
tion. How harmful it may be has been found in Madras wh . e our community has 
been saddled with a communal electorate. It has thus prevented some of our best 
men there from standing for any election there. I am told that they had a good 
chance of success in election from a general non-Mahomedan electorate for they are 
so well-known for their public services but they could not be permitted to stand for 
election except for their own communal electorate and in the interest of nationalism 
they are conscientiously opposed to it. I trust we all realise how harmful communal 
electorates are to a minority community like ours. Such electorates make the majo¬ 
rity communities absolutely independent of the minority communities, and often 
hostile to them. The majority communities can thus by sheer force of numbers over¬ 
ride the wishes of the minority. In most of the Provinces our community has been 
granted statutory nominations. We do not wary; nomination for it proclaims us in¬ 
ferior to other communities in education, culture and influence and it is not all 
true. On the other hand, nomination has some virtue of which we have not availed 
ourselves. The correct ideal is to have general free electorates for all, and if adult 
franchise is granted no community will suffer. 

In this matter I believe the Indian Christian Community, because of its education 
and culture, has a special responsibility resting on it. Ai£ we prepared to say to His 
Majesty’s Government that if communal representation is demanded in any form by 
other communities, we are still opposed to it and we do not want it ? If separate 
electorates are to be abolished, if the present communal tension is to be subdued, 
some minority community or communities must begin to show their practical opposi¬ 
tion to communal representation. Will the Indian Christian Community, true to the 
spirit of its Master, be the first one in the field of practical opposition to communal 
representation ? I hope and pray that it may be so. This leads me to say that I 
have, often regretted the holding of this All-India Conference for Indian Christians 
at the same time when the National Congress attfl the All-India Liberal Federation 
are held and in different cities from where they are held, though accidentally this 
year otr Conference is being held in the same city where the National Congress has 
its Session. 

Our community compares not unfavourably with other major communities in India 
in the matter of literacy but let us realise that our position compar . - to some of ‘he 
other minor communities deserves serious reflection. For instance, while the Parsi r 
have 789, the Jains have 514 and Budhists have 454 males literate per thousand, we 
have only 109. Hindus and Mahomedans have only 115 and 81 but that ought not 
to be soporific to our corporate conscience. In women’s education though we occupy 
the second place we have only 180 per thousand literates amongst women in our 
community. But when we realise that in the last Census 75 per cent, of our commu¬ 
nity all over India returned themselves as illiterates, we have to seriously attack the 
problem. The reason for this large percentage of illiteracy may be partially, though 
not fully, explained by the fact of accretions to our community through mass move¬ 
ments, but whatever the reason may be we must be up and doing in removing this 
reproach to our community. 

There is yet another point in the matter of education to which I would like to 
draw your attention. If the Indian Church is to be Indian in any sense we must have 
a strong Indian leadership. Where are the future Indian Christian leaders of India 
to-day ? The are in schools and colleges. They training for leadership ought to 
begin from there. 
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The Conference re-assembled on the next day,the 31 st December , and passed a 
resolution inter alia advising the Indian nation to accept the invitation to the Round 
Table Conference, it being understood that this conference was to be called to frame 
a constitution for India on the basis of Dominion Status, opining that delegates to 
the Round Table Conference be selected in the All-Parties' Conference to be con¬ 
vened specially for the purpose and for the purpose of arriving at unanimity as 
far as possible between the various parties in India, expressing disapproyal at the 
selection of delegates to the Round Table Conference on communal lines, but urging 
that all interests be represented in the delegation to the Conference. 


The Sikh Conference 

The Sikh Conference opened at Lahore on the 30 th Dece)nber 1029 under a huge 
shamiana outside the Fort. Over 30,000 Sikhs of all castes and creeds attended. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Mar Singh, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates, 
said that it had been the misfortune of India to be attacked from the north by 
ambitious leaders of tribe and kings and she was not able to withstand their attacks 
until Guru Nanak Dev infused a military spirit in the Hindus. Then not only did 
the Sikhs cross the Attock river and the Khyber Pass as warriors but hoisted their 
flag.in Tibet for the first time from the south. The Sikhs had made tremendous 
sacrifices during the great European War of freedom, Even now they were 
prepared to fight for the country and work with the Congress if the latter gave an 
undertaking that they would not help the establishment of a commual raj in the Punjab. 
The Sikhs wanted a Swaraj in which no community could dominate over another com¬ 
munity. This could be done by granting 30 per cent representation in the 
administration to the Sikhs. If, however, the Sikhs’ demands were ignored and a 
communal raj was established in the Punjab, Sikhs would fight it to the bitter end. 

Sardar Kharak Singh's Appeal 

Sardar Kharak Singh, President, said that they had met on a very grave 
occassion, an occasion of deep importance for the future peace and 
prosperity of the country. He felt gratified that the Nehru Report had 
been discarded, and Gandhiji and other Congress leaders had agreed 
“that in the event of a communal solution being found necessary under any future 
constitution* no solution would be acceptable to the Congress which did not give 
full satisfaction to the Sikhs and other communities, and further that the Sikhs would 
have their special colour in the National Flag" That was a promise based on an 
undetermined future, and would only be honoured if the Sikhs had power behind 
their demand and were in a position to enforce the covenant. 

Sardar Kharak Singh reiterated that the only reasonable ambition for the Sikhs 
was to work for complete national independence. The Sikhs' position was and had 
always been to have a non-communal national government. 

Sardar Kharak Singh dwelt at length on the importance of his commum.y, 
its interests extending throughout India and the world, the payment by u of 40 
per cent of the entire land revenue and the canal charges in the Punjab, its supply 
of one-third of the man-power to the Indian Army and its sufferings for the national 
cause. Of the 31 sentenced to death in the cause of the national movement 27 
were Sikhs, and of the 121 sentenced to long imprisonment 91 were Sikhs. T niter 
the circumstances, I think," continued Sardar Kharak Singh “I can on your behalf 
emphatically declare that we, as a community, are not prep red to be overshadowed 
and permit any community to establish in permanent power. I he demand for 
self-government is vitiated by the communal representation which in the l uniub 
would establish the Muslim community in permanent power, and m some other 
provinces the Hindu majority. The problem of self-government can only 
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by the majority communities according to the 
- a t position of equality. Communal distinctions should entirely 
disappear, leaving behind a strong nation animated by a singleness of 
puipose to serve the commonweal Why do we ask for special consideration ? 
Because we are ready to lay down our lives for the cause of freeeom. Why do we 
consider our claims legitimate ? We are the only community ready to defend 
both Hindus and Muslims and wage a continuous conflict against all tyrannies. In 
the second place, we have to consider the serious matter of how to make our country 
independent and self-governing. To be self-governing, we must first organise 
ourselves into a nation, throw off all our communal differences, and become of one 
mind and one heart.’* 


Resolutions. 

Next day, the 31 st December the conference passed two resolutions and ended 
its deliberations. 

The first resolution demanded that if communal representation was to continue, 
Sikhs should get thirty per cent representation in the Punjab and that their interests 
in other provinces should be well-protected. 

The second resolution empowered Sardar Kharak Singh, President of the 
conference, to form a committee of not more than seven members and carry on 
negotiations with the Congress. If their negotiations proved fruitful the Sikhs 
should co-operate whole-heartedly with the Congress. If not, they should non- 
co*operate with the Congress. 

Sardar Baghsingh, supporting the resolution, said that Sikhs were hoping for the 
day when their blood would be shed for the sake of the country. They would not 
however make any sacrifice merely to place another community in a position to 
dominate them. All Congress leaders had confessed that the Sikhs had not been 
fairly treated in the Punjab. So what they really wanted was their due share in 
the administration. 

Sardar Kharak Singh, winding up the proceedings, said that they had no enmity 
with anybody. They merely .wanted their reasonable share in the administration 
and hoped that an understanding would be arrived at with the Congress leaders. 


The Hindu Sabha Conferences 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sahha Conference 

The fifth session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was held at 
wacca on the 27 th August 1929 under the presidentship of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. In 
the course of a well-thoughtout speech Mr. Kelkar said 

“It has been the lot of the Hindu Sabha to have its aims and objects completely 
misrepresented and misunderstood all along, even by those who should have known 
it better. The annual sessions of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, as well as its 
provincial organizations, are remedying this evil to a certain extent. But it is 
more or less one-sided, as it is bound to be. And for this reason, I feel grateful for 
the unique opportunity that was recently afforded by the enquiry entrusted to the 
Bombay Riots Committee for the vindication of the aims, objects and activities of 
c Hindu Sabha. And I would like to take the earliest opportunity to pay my 
tribute of appreciation to my friend Mr. M. R. Jayakar, the president of the Bombay 
fjranch of the Hindu Sabha, for the splendid manner in which he vindicated that 
caure before that committee. 

“He lucidly explained the objects of the Hindu Mahasabha. He put forward 
extracts from his own speech as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Conference in Bombay, which inaugurated the Hindu Sabha in that city so late as 
And he cited also parallel quotations from the speeches of other representative 
k aders of the Hindu Sabha movement, such as Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonie, Sir 
oniikaran Nair, Mr. Ratnanand Chatterjee and others. He explained the real scope 
and purpose of the Shuddhi and Sangathan movements. In particular, he boldly 
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aplained of the highly blameworthy manner, in which conversions of Hindus 
are made by the agents of other proselytising religions. 

“The conversions, he said, were objectionable, because many of them were done 
in secret. You could not find the actual number of these conversions only because 
they are secretly done. Sometimes deception is used, sometimes ill-treatment is 
practised, and sometimes also force is used in some form or another. The main 
point was that these conversions were, to put it most mildly, wrong conversions accord- 
ding to Hinduism, because unconnected with a change of belief. Mr. Jayakar was 
prepared to give authentic instances of kidnapping and decoying practised on Hindu 
women. He could give instances where marriages did not come about. But he 
also bitterly complained of the convenient dogma of Mohamedanism, that all crimes 
practised against Hindu women were cured by their conversion and subsequent 
marriage with them. It*was difficult for any man to give an exhaustive list of 
such cases of conversion, but that could be indirectly evidenced to a certain extent 
by the gain which the Mohamedan community was having upon the Hindus, in 
point of the gradual growth of population. 

“It was, however, not a question of numbers, for as Mr. Jayakar put it, The Hindus 
have a right to resent it if even a single Hindu is taken out of his religion, o wing 
to causes which have nothing to do with a change of mind’. And as a preventive 
measure he supported the plea, put forward by Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, that the law 
should provide that no conversion should be regarded as valid, unless made before 
an officer of the State, who would examine the case, look into the facts and issue 
certificates of registration, stating that conversion was voluntary in each case. In 
facta resolution, in 1927, embodying a pact between Hindu and Muslim leaders, had 
actually adverted to such an expediency. Mr. Jayakar urged that this provision 
should also extend to conversions made by Christian missionaries and he contended 
that* it was a primary duty of the State to give such protection to minors belonging 
to any community, as would prevent their conversion before they attain the age ol 
majority and are able to judge for themselves. He could go as far as saying that 
stopping conversion was the one good sovereign remedy for restoring good friendly 
feelings between Hindus and other communities. 


Kidnapping. 

“Mr. Jayakar rightly pointed out that the Shuddhi movement, though it may now 
be more active than before, is not a new movement but a very old one. Also Hindus 
in olden times used to admit to the Hindu fold people who were not originally 
Hindu . All the difference between conversion b 7 Hindus and conversion of Hindus, 
however, lies in the fact that in the former case conversion was always a voluntary 
one and a matter of actual change of faith, while in the latter case conversions were 
in most cases involuntary and brought about by force or fraud. And kidnapping was, 
of course, worse and stood on a more heinous ground altogether. Kidnapping may 
be a mere crime under the Penal Code, but it was a different matter when done in 
the name of religion. And Mr. Jayakar strongly resented the committee's suggestion 
that in this matter he should take merely a lawyer's view that kidnapping was an 
ordinary crime and would be dealt with under the law. 

“Mr. Jayakar pointed out that while it was more than a crime, it was not dealt with 
under the law as promptly and vigorously as other crimes. And he clinched his 
point by asking the Committee, in return, to give him a single instance where a Malr>- 
medan woman had been kidnapped by a Hindu in the name of religion. Hi; cited 
Mr. Hasan Nizami's book as a typical case of Mahomedan propaganda of conversion 
and kidnapping, and complained that the author of a book like that, calculated (o 
wound the feelings of Hindus, was not prosecuted. He defended the Akhn fa move¬ 
ment on the ground that every person was entitled to learn physical exercises and 
£ames, and he may be even taught the use of lalhies or swordstick. I here were clubs 
in England where sword play was taught. The point was whether die H'/a !a people 
were aggressive against anybody. 

Government Attitude. 

“Mr. Jayakar next brought out the point about the want of sufficient police and 
Government protection to Hindus, in the exercise of their ordinary civic rights One 
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. .-*v*iva iiuL idJi IU pUJ _ _ 

futrSi * „L f ° rb i dding H5ndu Processions. But Mr!"Jayaka?pointed out*in return 
diWi ^ P owers under section 144 were likely to be used and often were used to the 
unde 7 thi«ffprtinn” ^. one P art y viz., Hindus. Every case of the issue of a notification 
rerpnf Was n ^ cessar ^y a case of unexpected emergency. And in the 

: C ri^ e ^ fSangamner ’ the . ma S Istrate issued an order against the procession, 
* 1". ther -? V ^ as n -° c l ue 5 tl pn of playing any music before the mosque. A magis- 
rS«?i e ^S?! d eas j u- in ? Uire a ? d find out who were last in the enjoyment of established 
. r, f S) ai ? d bl f d °yf r f th f people who made trouble against the established rights, 
, °. ut inv °fc ,n g the aid of the civil court. The specific suggestion of Government 
snowing partiality to the Mahomedan community was, of course, a political question 
and Mr. Jayakar did not go into it. 

The only guilt to which Mr. Jayakar pleaded guilty on behalf of Hindus was that 
ley were not sufficiently active and did not show sufficient organizing capacity, 
specially m the case of opening orphanages and rescue homes, etc., for the Hindu 
community. As regards the Hindus going back upon the so-called Hindu Muslim 
pact, embodied in the Madras Congress resolution, Mr. Jayakar pointed out that the 
Hindu babha was not a party to it, and immediately after the Congress, Mahomedans 
themselves assembled in a Muslim League Conference at Calcutta, backed out from 
that pact, as Mr. Jinnah and others were not a party to it. And lastly with regard to 
? e gpueral remedy, to bring about harmony between Hindus and Mahomedans 
Viz, liberal edition, Mr. Jayakar complained that Govenment did not allot sufficient 
lunds tor the purpose ; and wound up giving his whole examination a proper nationa¬ 
list or patriotic turn by saying, ‘Let Government hand over the administration to us 
and we shall find the money.' 


The Sangathan Movement. 


“The accomplishment of Sangathan requires that the leaders of the Hindu com¬ 
munity, wi h the aid of the spiritual guides and preceptors, must turn the searchlight 
of rationalism within itself to find out the defects in the vital points of this creaking, 
squeaking machine of Hindu religious polity, argue with the orthodox leaders of 
Hinduism, persuasively win their sympathy to social reform and 
f et , UP i •N CVery i individual within the society on his feet, man, woman 
and child, whether they belong to the so-called higher or the 
lower classes, and drill them into efficient units of the society. I have no time nor 
space to dilate upon the work that yet remains to be done in this direction ; and I 
will, therefore, content myself with making a passing mention of these in almost 
single sentence statements. The Benares Pandit and the Malabar Brahman must 
be -taught that they are living in a new age, and must come out into the open field 

and full daylight, leaving their cells behind them. The Hindu Raja must be taught 
t0 democratic and the rich man to be generous towards good social causes. The 
nnM C ^r •? ? ,r l d P m ^ st bc taught to stand up for his human gift of reason and 
not be afrajd of a fair and square argument with the old Smirit3 and their modern 
custodians. The present caste system must be so diluted or tempered as hardly to 
jo felt for practical purposes. And there must be a bold open preaching in favour 
of the annihilation of the sub-divisions within the four castes. Natural selection in 
marriage must be given greater play in practice than the time-honoured but also 
ime-worn rigid restrictions. Respectability and decency in sexual life must be 
strengthened by legal facilities for validation of irregular unions. The woman should 
L»e treated as entitled to nearly the same rights as man in respect of the right to 
lidient ancestral or self-acquired property. Education and civil responsibility should 
I J UIC .‘ 1 Jue right of woman as of man himself. Special attention must be given 
o he physical training of women, and especially their training in the use of all 
ore inary weapons ol self-defence and protection Equal freedom of occupation and 
t siness pursuits must be declared for Hindus of any castes, in the economic struggle 
? .. Untouchability must go. The man’s private residence may 

be his own castle, but a9 soon as he steps into the street or outside 
n _ s , f oor » he no right to make any distinction of caste or creed 

a* between man and man. The Brahman must be prepared to give the same 
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Hindu fold as he 
The whole Hindu 
by 


freedom of religious opinion and practice to all others within the 
would claim for the Hindu as against men of other religions, 
society must be enthused into one being, fused into one homogeneous mass by trying 
to evolve, as far as possible, common forms of public worship and public prayer, 
and the adoption of common books containing the elements of Hindu religious 
philosophy. And, above all, every unit in the Hindu society must be taught to stand 
up for his community and his religion. And while he must not make any aggressive 
encroachment upon the domain of any other religion or community, lie must not 
shirk the responsibility of exercising the fullest rights of self-defence, to protect h s 
community and his religion. The Hindu must be taught to acquire a broad outlook 
upon life, and the world conditions of even sheer existence. 1 he knowledge i r 
physical science must be put on the same exalted pedestal as the knowledge o 
Adhyatma Vidua and the Hindu must be studiously taught to appreciate the real 
worth of the spirit of adventure and sacrifice and public spirit which has. won tor 
the Englishman and the other Europeans their mastery over the material wealth 
of the world and even the psychology of the people brought under their subjugation. 
This is my view of the real Sang a than movement. And I challenge anyone to point 
out what is inimical or antagonistic in this to the other communities or religions in 
India or outside. To the end of it all is of course a far off cry, but a sure beginning 
would be made if we can successfully teach the Hindu simply to stand up anu boldly 
proclaim that he is a Hindu, nothing more nothing less, without any qualifications 
or reservations, even when he is face to face with national politics. 

The main positions of the communal Moslems, the nationalist Moslems, the 
National Congress and the nationalist Hindu Mahasabha are even to-day pretty 
much the same, as I stated and analysed them in my Jubbulpore address. Subse- 
quefit activities by these different organisations have served only to clinch the 
contested poims, to consolidate sectional public opinion on them, and to confine 
these bodies, as it were, to entrenched positions. The discussions of the last two 
years have given no new clue for solution. They have not thrown any new light on 
the position, and insistent repetition of the same things over and over again had 
the natural effect of digging the psychological groove deeper and deeper. 
And one really wonders whether there is now anybody in India, 
who can be successfully invoked to intervene and suggest a solution 
which may be acceptable to all the parties concerned. Mrs-. r ! j U 
with her usual partriotic impulses, has taken up the threads of mediation. But I uo 
not think anything can come out of it. For in the first place, rightly or wrongly, she 
is believed to have herself rather pro-Moslem than pro-Hindu tendencies. A Hin in 
with pro-Moslem tendency is, of course, a fine asset for Mohamedans, but to that 
extent, there is a discount put upon his or her capacity and efficiency as a peace¬ 
maker. Nor does the invocation of Mahatma Gandhi carry the matter any furthet 
in the direction. For in his plentitude. of generosity, he’has mote than once asked 
Hindus to concede everything that the Muslims demarld, in the interest, of course, ot 
peace and harmony. We have therefore reached a position of stalemate. 

And this is the result of opening up of the Lucknow Pact of 1916. ■ WP b nc can sa V 
that the entire Muslim community had accepted the Lucknow Pact. I wonder 
if the Muslim League had ever heartily pronounced in favour of it. On the other 
hand the Sanatani Hindus also kept themselves aloof from the Pact. But it could 
be said with truth, of the Pact, that the bulk of the nationalist Hindus and the national¬ 
ist M a home da ns had expressed their approval of it . 1 And to-duy after opening the 
Pact we find that there is less unity of opinion even among nationalists O! noth flutes 
•than there was 10 years ago. The appetite of ottr Muslim brethren for IU - a,ul 

excessive representation has been sharpened by what it has been kv on Kn 1 w 10 
years. It is easy to blame Lokmanva Tilak and the other authors ol the uu k vow 
Pact, but it is not so easy to produce unpther paefthat will take Its place at * improve 
•.the position. And this 1 trouble is due to t^e fascination of I may say, 1nt.1l t.ui n toi 
joint electorates. , , - .. t * * .. 

Well, now who can deny the advantagesof joint electorates from the n uion mst 
and the constitutional point of view ? But it is, also easy to exaggerate their 
importance. And I, far one, even at this stage of the cQlitrovei sy, am prepared to 
go back and concede to the Mahometans tne separate electorates and the terms 
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sive price rim Mu s 1 hn q n’ ker t ! lan P urc hase joint electorates by paying the exces- 
I wi^d “ilT yS lS n ^ den !? ndin «- ® ut ^ shall never agree" to ‘the heads 
community. 1 firmlv helfoue ,? y ’ tb , at seen . ls l ? 1)6 nmv Pursued by the Mahotnedan 
position mud more than tha , ‘ m policy is calculated to worsen the communal 
electorateT The maimenanr. r' 1 b * l,one by the existence of merely communal 
their entirety, creation *of new ornJ- eSem n \ a J oru,es and communal advantages in 
at the same time a vetn ..nr, ne * provinces with a communal intent and outlook and 
the present Muslim mainr?tiec redl3ln J ' U '°. n ° f P -° vinces in s V c . h a ^ay as to reduce 
efficiency, the insistence urinn'a 110ug 1 required for administrative convenience or 
for efficiency of adminisfradn/ [)rop ? rllonablc 5,lar ? ln services without regard 
provinces, the reservation of nne’t/’i ,nsist ? nc ® on residuary, powers being given to 
all these to my minThave a numn-n uV" the Legls ' ativ ? Assembly for Muslims, 
of communal electorates andminn, less innocent than the removal of the stigma 

Aud i think, the Hindu Mahasabha should ^helifn '« °K “t real - ls [ not 'onalist basis, 
passed at Delhi, Jubbulpore and Surat Tl ar re i r*™ ^ Stlck to Us resol ution 

to the interests of one’s own community ldt 006 honest,y thinks to be harmful 


Proceedings & Resolutions 
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MT1 . ' . ujiucmice passea me following resolutions:— 

necessity for ^h 1 e er reo C rganfs C i?io e n in? ^ %?S athan movement is an indispensable 
attainment d/nISo^ o( . ' he Hiad » Society, for the 

Hindu en Sabhas S XotJhomtheTo" 111011 " ° f B f g *" ^mbllsh a"net wk’of 

movement gh ° Ut the Provmce towards the success of the Sangathan 

right ofconVM^o^fmm tr* ° f 0pinion . that tIle Hindus have been exercising the 
pr^c-sentrime^That^DKachin^and 010 ^ 1311 ^ have cvery right t0 exercise it J the 
organised wale for c lrrvintAi n missionary work should be undertaken op an 

faith in Hindu rclieion ’in/uhr drTH ^ in< ^ u *? m l ? fc ke non-Hindus who have 
( 4 ) This • 0, . lkl be conyortod and taught the Slmstras. 

die injunctions of 'the fThuh/ 5j? m, f ° n tbat ^^ 0N '; r0I J 1:ir diip:e is in accordance with 

Hindus in the interest of the 1 itnriT^ fWu- , V B *g uI ! 1 »>e fostered amongst the 
tc) tu\* ot n ? tllra .growth of Hindu Society. 

the province the rhJhf 1 ^ i°^ 1 tbe Hindus of- Bengal considers that in some part-* of 
gravely hamnered^nd^ & I TS? n n Wit f h mllsic illon £ P ul >lic ‘roads has been 
their right everywhere tbGrefoi * c Hus Conference urges upon the Hindus to assert 


Abduction of Women 

Hie folIowfnf> G,l< L» l /i t ! 1 - iH ^ n ge adjourned but re-assembled at 5 in the afternoon when 
eofaplcte socinl c r ,M«ri f 8 about abduction and ofibnees against Hindu women, 
(11 win*!*™' 1 ^ °/ nil castes and ot burs were parsed with some discussion ■ 

alarmiinr rn(p ihrm' 18 ?' ot .'ihclmdion and offences against thorn are increasing at un 
widens ‘i 1 ,L - ll0nl thr * Irm T*> ."P^iaHy .in North and East Bengal and 

purpose iinti ,.. 1 ° ,JIK(! 1 ftI T mostly being committed by organised gangs and of set 
'vhiAi-ns i hf t.' JtireaH r Hn^iit y ot woman is the most, sacred virtue of a woman and 
\ i r V lo-ithwrt, ^°^ cr !V ncnl have signally failed to cheek a class of offences that is 
the eyes tfmy and where* failure has created an 

of ila* PivVm l0 r! °t ex ^ romi * insecurity about life and honour in many parts 

tu\ ,Y vu e lls Homerenoe resolves 

l*roH<-rv<- iu i , Vtr y Hindu should consider it to be his first and foremost duty to 
(!>) . ^niour of hearth and home by all possible moans; 

T lle K hould be prepared, for every sacrifice for upholding the honour 


ol women. 
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(c) That Hindu women be advised to be ready to defend themselves and that 
steps be taken to train them in the use of proper weapons. 

(d) That the Government be warned against the folly of persistent indifference 

to this dangerous states of things and that it be called upon to take immediately 
such special precautionary and punitive measures as would lead not only to the 
detection and conviction of the existing miscreants and their abettors and instigators, 
but also to the permanent eradication of the evil. . 

That the Government be requested to appoint a Committee of Enquiry consisting 
of five representatives from the Hindu Sablia, two from the Women's Protection 
League and five other members to be nominated by the Government from Members 
of the Legislative Council, to enquire into the eauscs of abduction and to suggest 
remedies for its eradication. % , . 

(2) The Conference of the Hindus of Bengal urges upon the Hindu Members 
of the Legislative Council to draft a Bill providing for more deterrent punishment 
for abduction, enticement, rape and other offences against the honour and modesty ot 
women. It urges also that whipping should be made a compulsory part of the punish¬ 
ment in cases of rape, indecent assaults and similar offences. 

( 3 ) This Conference recognises the complete social equality of all castes and 

emphatically declares that there is no inherent superiority of one caste over the 
other. . 

(4) This Conference declares that women have equal social, religious and political 
rights with the men and is of opinion that the abolition of the Purdah system and 
complete emancipation of women is essential as it is the first step towards the 
formation of a strong and virile Hindu Community. 

The Sarda Bile 

v Then the resolution on Sarda Bill which had been accepted by an overwhelming 
majority in the Subjects Committee was taken up. The resolution wanted to fix the 
mjnimum age limit for the marriage of boys and girls at 18 and 14 yeai ivdy 

add was moved by Mr. Satyendra Chandra Majumdar. When put to vote the 
resolution was declared lost by a majority. 

The Nehru Report 

The next resolution moved by Mr. Srishchandra Chatterjee and passed after some 
discussion was about the Nehru Report. The following is the text 


(1) “This Conference puts on record its determination that in case the Nehru 
Report is re-opened for amendment for conceding any further communal demands 
to the Moslems, the Hindu Mahasabha will revert to it# original position of un¬ 
compromising nationalism and will stoutly oppose the introduction of commnnalism 
in any shape or form in the future constitution of India. 

(2) (a) That this Conference asserts that no one except the Hindu Mahasahha 
has a right to speak in the name of the Hindu community of India on the question 
of Hindu settlement and other questions allied to it and ; 

lb) That any settlement that may be arrived at without the consent of the 
Hindu Mahasabha will not be acceptable to the Hindus. 

Dr. Moonji supported the resolution. Speaking at length explaining the 
Nehru Report, especially in connection with joint electorate, Hindu-Modern question 
and separation of Sind he strongly objected to pntch-np unity between the 
two communities by granting concessions after concessions. He was afraid that the 
policy of granting concessions was defective in itself and would never satisfy »he 
communities. He therefore emphasised the necessity of following One principle 
in all constitutional matters without having regard to any demands bv any 
communities, cither in majority or in minority. 1 


All Hindus to be Brahmins 

The last resolution of the Conference was moved by Mr. Nan mini Narnia Chakra- 
varty declaring all Bengal Hindus as Brahmins. It was defeated in the v?abjects 
Committee by an overwhelming majority, but at the requisition of 25 member* tho 
President allowed the reaoUition moved in the open conference, in moving 

the resolution Mr. Chakravorti *-aid that if Hindus wanted to be united ndo one big race, 
they must sink all differences of cabIos and the resolution exhorted Bengali Hindus 
to do that. Eventually, after a good deal of heated di»cu«-»iduj the resolut ion was carried 
amidst, deafening cheers with ouly about 10 dissenting. The Couh mice then termiiuitqd. 
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The Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference 

Presidcru'of'Vlii^Andta^Hind^Salih 6 J^t 688 delivered by Dr. B. S, Moonje, as 
on the 7th November l929 T~ S bh C<)nIerencc ' vhlch held it3 session at Bezwada 

of a nation elsewhere 0 tottTwf'manv 6018 d ° "v Ica r (r to tbo grouping of people or 
another. Then whv in t£ ®? man , y communities different and separate from one 

Preach that c^an 0 f ffiSK.^n to those who 

rate in essence frnm^v^Trs j. ? J slllr l) °f Christianity, they are sepa- 

warns people of different velirrirJH^ 113 ° fmdusthan? The Hindu Mahasabha always 
ings. The Hindii mIk* uv ^S? 8 communities to beware of such malevolent preaeh- 
to expose thin h s \ Lo be itB . and foremost duty 

of India may be w elded ^ntn ?•“ ° t f ,, soPjr^sm, so that the people 

is that all at?i, P t° lnt t that lhe Hindu Mahasabha has been an l is cmphasisina 
in“ interests based 011 diflTrencesofreligion 

bud WhenmaH^rl tra ‘° n of , thc country should be mercilessly nipped in'the 
reIicions wo«h n bZ K riUng wh ? may . be called personal laws 7 onb form of 
lie port, the Hndu Mah b a'S l ‘lh am f P J 0Vlde § f ? r ’ as has been done in the Nehru 
could be rcouirinp nrote^n h !?‘ s to understand what special interest there 

traiion of the emint?v 1 The wfod^'u C ? mmu t nlUe8 in thc Public adminis- 

HI? 

opposed the so-rallcd \T nc i om P° ln t of view that the Hindu Mahasabha has alwavs 
lu dXSs m Mv ma ^onT £ th f ri l k °l bQin ^ Reused prolong 

with the policy of Hindu MahasabLa. ° * CW t0 ° baS bccn entlrel y *n consonance 

. .. Moslem Demands 

communal 1 demands'of the McTmf "’tl 111 t ^° Hindu Mahasabha has dealt with tho 
I us being in ma iori tv i S?' J hc ma -" 1 ? l n, . cntl0n of the Moslems is that the 
Moslem minority it ;<? India will exercise their tyranny of majority over the 
prove it. y * ItlS ^y 10 "lake an allegation but it is not bo very easy to 

ped into^he 14 pohii s^as^hillow^ •^* eC *'° D tbc ' r minority interests have been sha- 

vested iiPthe^rnv?^future constitution should be federal with residuary powers 
provine-s • im.iiw ^? i2) un 'form measures of autonomy should be granted to nil 
tituted on'iho definlo i • Ur?8 i 0f r tho i country and other cleetod bodies should be cons- 
P -)C c,p . e of adequate and effective representation of minorities 
minority 7 without reducing the majority in any province to a 
presentation (i i,' ; .ni,i < V 1 'i ‘ n fhc Central Legislature the Mussalman re¬ 

s’ nuv fi. r , ou d be less than one-third; (6) any territorial redistribution that might 
Pm, ul JV , noepssary should not m any way affect the Muslim majority in the 
of helief ; ”?J- aTld , N - W - R ^ro'inccs : (6) full religious liberty, that is, liberty of 
eunrno’/crl £ iJ P- observances, propaganda, association and education should be 
h' nvin .H ,f° * °9 m l n I lin ^ ie8 I P) no bill or resolution or any part thereof ahould 
flgl » l, p (! or 1,1 iXr )y o. f hcr elected body, if three-fourths of the 
or ivrioh i? ^ ln ^ u ? r ,u^ lis L m C0, J llnlln djc8 in that particular hodv oppose such a hill 
- - 0,utl0u or part thereof on the ground that it would he injurious to the interests 


S iiT 1 ■phhmhiph 

of the communities; (S) Sindh shoul 

t0 ; ’ should ho introducted in (he 
footing as in the. 

' ituuon giving Muslim* 
y of the state and 
vctiuircinetit# of snfUcieuey 
guardtj fp r ti le protection 


' ' w l JJLVr ... - 

bo separated from Bombay^presidency ;(9) Re- 
W. F. Provinces and Beluchisthan on the 
her Provinces; (10) provisions should he made in thc 
an adequate share along with other Indians in all the 
in fhe self governing bodies having rognrd to ‘hr 
; (11) tho constitution should embody adequate wife- 
f Muslim religion, culture and porsonal laws and for the 



protection and promotion of Muslim education, language and charitable institutions 
and for their due share in the granta-in-aid given by the state and by self-governing 
bodies ; (12) no cabinet, either central or provincial, should be formed without there 
being a proportion of Muslim Ministers of at least one-third ; fl 3 ) no change be made 
in the constitution by the Central Legislature except, with the concurrence of the 
states constituting the Indian Federation ; ( 14 ) that in the present circumstances 

the representation of Mussalmans in the different legislatures of the country and 
of the other elected bodies through separate electorates is inevitable, and further 
the Government being pledged not to deprive the Mussalmans of this right, it 
cannot be taken away without their eonsent and so long ns the Mussalmans are 
not satisfied that their rights and interests are not adequately safeguarded in the 
manner specified above, they will not consent to joint electorates with or without 
conditions. 

The Demands Scrutinised 


On scrutinising these demands one cannot understand how if these demands 
were conceded their interests will thereby be protected in consonance with what 
should he the aim of all of us for evolving India into a nation, unless the idea be 
to divide the whole of India into Hindu and Moslem India and to keep Hindus and 
the Mussalmans in every province, district and town perpetually in a state of armcc. 
neutrality ever ready to jump at each other s throat. 

The very first demand coupled with the second for the vesting of the residuary 
powers in completely autonomous provincial Governments cuts at the very root of 
the conception of evolving India into a nation If this demand were conceded, India 
would be reduced to the helpless state of so many provinces regarding themselves 
as so many practically independent nations running at each other’s throat on the 
flimsiest of excuses. Any intrepid and intriguing invader will be able to instigate 
one province against another by playing upon their mutual jealousies and diversities 
of interests created by the feeling of separateness directly resulting from the conces¬ 
sion of these demands. . 

Demand No. 3 seems to have been based on the assumption that the Hindus 
will not mind, proverbially patient as they arc, if the candle of their patience is made 
to burn at both ends. The Moslems in provinces where they happen to be in 
minority would not scruple to cut out a piece from the Hindu representation on the 
excuse of providing for their adequate and effective representation, but are not 
prepared to make the same concessions in provinces where they happen to be m 
majority for the protection of another community, i. e. of the Sikhs in the Punjab which 
is comparatively the smallest of the minority communities. r Ihe Moslems, •in snoit, 
do not believe in the altruistic principle of doing unto others as you would others 
do unto you. . . , . 

The demand No. 4 is very peculiar. The Muslims think that they cannot have 
adequate and cffect've protection unless one-third of the seats are reserved fot them 
in the central legislature. One fails to see how a minority of 1 3rd can protect itsc! 
against the onslaughts, if one were to speak in the language of the present Moslem 
mentality of the 2/3rd majority, supposing at the same time that the system of 
nominations to support the foreign Government block in the legislatures, as it >s 
to-day, were to be done away with. I hope and trust the framer of the demand had 
not the consolation of the unexpressed consciousness at the back of his mind mat 
do whatever we may or speak whatever we or Government may like, the soc ailed 
Dominion Status or the future constitution is not going to do away with the solid 
block of the bureaucracy and its supporters. But if the Moslems think that t.icir 
interests cannot be properly safeguarded unless 1 ; 3rd of the seats are tcscivcu 
for them in the central legislature, then with what face can we or they oppose the 
demands of the Sikhs in the Punjab for similar reservation of seats for them, in their 


provincial council ? , . , r 

Demands No 5 and 6, if read together mean nothing less than that, to satisiy 
the luxury of the addition of one more province to the present Moslem provinces, 
Sindh must be ruthlessly separated from the Bombay presidency, of which 11 is a 
component part since its coming into very being wiihout piyng any the least 
consideration to the sentiments of the majority community m the province or 
the .administration conveniences. These demands, it is evident, arc not conceived 
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good administtation^J n di an na ti°nalism or in the desire of creating facilities 
irated, but thev ha-ten tn L 6 ^ os er ? s demand that Sindh should be forthwith 


in the 

for ... 

separated, but thev ha-ten lVlosler J ls demand that Sindh should be forthwith 

Ot revision of the present boundary ofth^ Sam? time , that , if t herc be an y regrouping 
it should be done in ary °* tbe P rov,nce s for administrative conveniences, 

Bengal and N W V p r .~ ^ as not 10 a ^ ect Moslem majority in the Punjab, 
in Hindustan, the V* if ' ,ie Hi "*» in a nrajority 

is so steened in w h nf °* ,“ ie Hindus, but the Moslem mentality 
nature does not come up to^h^r^ i Called - fi c ° m P elitive retaliation that when 
i reate new nrovinccA , ° be r ’5 P’ art 'fi ca l means must be requisitioned to 
demand No. rn k m ’? K ' Ve - them lbc prestige of the majority. The 
administration of the m S amazing. Public services comprise the soul of the 
But even here f P r . ms the ve /V foundation of Swaraj, 

than urge that n nhi;<- mu . st be division on religious differences. Rather 
ascertained through m o scrv,ces . sbo uld be recruited on merit and competency 
reared up on refis C tests they demanded that they should be 

in England that’Sco.rhl^n ?" a i d,fferen " s ' Has l, ,ere ever been a demand 
Britain should have qntufnrv n In . sbmei l an< J . such other sections inhabiting Great 
services of the State T v f °n '. r * dM lu«e share in all the public 
Without tiring flap 1 ave made the British Empire the wonder of the world ? 
all the 14 points of the ° f ^ • aud . , 1 ? n u ce b V such detailed examination of 

•Tf&SS' 5 USA ”&•£ 

as- ni,i ~ ™ s ■ or iurs 'sjsx; 

II I” coouounalism. 

to think and act as thev like witlmnt be,r .* one Jy furrow and in their present mentality 
'he Hindus “hey know thc^ h^L ^od-.vill and co-operation of 

unwisdom of it eventuaZ better J b “t I am sure they will seethe 

ought to be no fear of the u; , must 8 lve them a solemn assurance that there 

hape or manner as the/ have new cfonTbefore 16 ‘ifT majority in a " y 

sa'isfied with the assurance mid 5 ,. - ^ before . " the Moslems are not still 
formulating a scheme of Dominion c 1 °, n °- come .fo rwar d to join hands with us in 
the Hindus alone do it ST S( ‘J tus . a . s P lnt . of pure nationalism, then let 
•Hill let the Mo-lems trv L,^ nd ? res ? for J* but ,n a s P lrit of unalloyed nationalism and 
their commuilism d'd W .' at tbe £ want from t] ie Government to satisfy 
what d,cy shall do to encone ln , f ca se Government alone will he responsible for 
of tl.e Hitl TiT If i l W £ ed l Moslem cqpamunalism without the consent 
dunion of communalUm^n » dUS be firm ; lnd stern in thcir opposition to the intro- 

been c 0 n ( cded"nrheNehruReTrt mOn Country bey ° nd what has a,ready 
Socio-Religious Activities 

so far said what I had to say concerning the politics of the country, I 
ay a few words about the socio-rehgious activities of the Hindu Maha- 
,^ ant t( ?, rem ; l,n as JBndus and if we desire that the name of Hindus- 
in for aL re f yS ° ,n AdflS is in name, we must whole-heartedly go 

bl ' mmno for ?° mple * and ^distinguishable absorption of the untouch 

Appeal here with all earnestness and sincerity to ortho 
l w;, 3 . ill : ,hould take courage in both hands and accept the lead of he 
t iV S - n? ? t Cr ’ As , fo / lbc m0v ?pcnt of Satyagraha that has 
svtnmihv whu t,c 1 removal of untouchability, I express my whole hearted 

’d ' ,Vl v y ' 0 f^vci,Tl P T fr nC ' r,OS i 13 thlt lhc hi «H< a ste Hindus do not Mill sec 
hiSh m ,LH.«™“*j yiield, "5 under , compulsion rather than doing so to-day with 

mgh-mmdcd grace and earn the grateful thanks of all. 

_ Viceregal Pronouncement 

DomfnTn *c?I > » 08C r° 7 % a ^ words about the Viceregal pronouncement on 
on Su,u * for ,ndlil - T1 >« Viceregal statement has been scrutinised and 


Having 
i*h ill now 
sabba. If 
than <»f M 
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given its proper measure of appreciation by the combined judgment of the leaders 
of several progressive political parties in the country, such as the Indian National 
Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha, a section of the Moslem League, the Liberal 
Federation, the Sikh League and others, in the statement issued by them in reply 

thereto. ' . . , . . 

The Hindu Mahasabha welcomes this pronouncement as it reads into it tlie 
dawn of the day demonstrating unequivocally the assertion of popular voice over 
the might and arrogance of the bureaucracy. As a responsivist I welcome the 

announcement, i ■ ' , . .. . 1 , , ’ ’ 

I also welcome it for the. reason that though religious disturbances between 
Hindus and Moslems have been magnified into an insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of Swaraj still the British Government in their shrewd and farsighted stateman- 
ship have done exactly the same thing which they should have done to meet the 
demands of the situation and to dispel the cob-webs of the groundless mar. It is 
selfless nationalism of the Hindu-Mahasabha and the prestige of the Congress 
tempered with their statesmanly desire to go a great way to meet the Moslem 
demands—so far of course as not to transgress the farthest bounds of Indian 
nationalism—that we have to thank for this desirable change of angle in the imperial 
vision of our foreign rulers. , . , 

As for Sangathan it has two aspects, :one socu>rehgtous and the pther political. 
Front the socio-religious point of view Sangathan means creation of organk 
unity between the different castes of Hindu society,, so that the fissiparcus 
caste-system may find self-immolation in the unifying of the Dharina- 
shastric\ Chaturvarnya out of which it has arisen in the past. Our 

Dharmashastras amply provide for it and I appeal to the learned Brahmins who 

are the natural leaders of the Hindu community to study the Dharmasastra fiom 
this portit of view and to come out to give a bold lead to the people^ in the matter. 

As for the political aspect of the Sangathan, it is no less vital. We are struggling 
for Swaraj, but the bureaucracy has a standing objection that no one has u 
right to aspire for Swaraj who has not developed the capacity of 

defending and retaining it when attained. Scrutinising the Inhei.ini 
capabilities from this point of view of the two main communities of lnil;a 

one has to admit that the Moslems not being encumbered with the caste system of 
the kind which has taken such firm hold of the Hindu society have greater capabi¬ 
lities than the Hindus for the defence pi Swaraj. 

Military Training 

Among Indians, the Hindus who form a.large majority of. the population requite 
to be trained with special care and attention owing to the deficiency inherent m 
the community because of its present caste-ridden sociology, Mahometans have 
no caste system in them and therefore every able-bodied young Mahomed.ui is a 

potential soldi.er, and as such a little training is enough to make him fu to fight , for 

the country, for Jiis religion and culture jnore efficiently than an average Hindu 
can do. Thus the Moslems are miles ahead of the Hindus in this respect. Iq the 
case of the Hindus a special effort is needed to instil intd their minds the spirit o( 
warfare so that they might be in a position to lake their clue si. ire hi the defence 
of India and the Empire in proportion to their numbers ; because the time has 
already approached when the English people alojie would not be ma position to 
defend the country at times of emergency without the trained >’o opertf on ‘d tb< 
Hindus and Mussulmans. The question therefore before ti e i 1 imb; ..d diasaMn i; 
how to quicken the latent martial spirit in and how to arrange log've suiPiIm* 'tam¬ 
ing to Hindus to fit them for effective co-opcration with the English pconle win n an 
emergency arises. With this object in view, the efforts of the Hindu Mahasabha are 
being directed towards the establishment of gymnasiums where thc.bovs w,d bo 
1 rained in wrestling, lathi play, sword play, military drill, rifle practice and the 
indigenous exercises and aits of self-defence ; so that it boy;, nre trained in ibis 
fashion from 12 till 20 years of age they can be recu:itcd 0* emergency and 

made into good soldier? with intensified training o; 1 few months alia re- . mm. 1 
This is, in brief, the idea of the Mahasabha of phy^ictO training, military di d! and 
rifle practice, particularly among the Hindus. 
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eration and rejuvenation^of fhe'Hbi ? nd ‘ S - avo ] vlng a sclicme for t Ee military regen- 
In conclusion, Imay sa vtha M hli f?, C,ety ’ h ° waver f^te-ridden it may be. 
in our Sangathan. 1 liave^ahvav- hen conviction that our Swaraj is concentrated 

Hindus are only a ore ude ?n ld view , :hat um ‘y an d consolidation amongst 

especially between the Hindu's anffth U 'm V” 1 '1 C ° Unt ^ between the several races, 
I mav qiv -and mv r»ra*. * • i aa , M a h° me dans. From the wider point of view 

fbT'swTraj^ould^be^sa d'to^fJ'sn 6 ^^ ? ever f* non-Hindus also that no movement 
in the struggle for Swtrii're^nc n r y based wiere , the largest community as a party 
of caste against ca-teanH -“ 5 ° rBaniSed , and torn with internecine wranglings 
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D^JXr ml\tp7^\oJd d in /*? sessio " on the ftbt, 

die purpose, under ^he^reshi^ncyZliaZja^tZrahLaT^A' laiare e rf T^l { or 

from alUparts of the province were present L ’ A number of dele- 

10, Sr d „r?“” pore k * d, 1 r’ , ” Hi “ di ' «»• 

that they were meeting at a critica hour f ;n r r Speech t ie President said 

a -sa? ««saa Aians 

'•'■hole to whi. h the P Hindu Mahaslfha could b^bufone b ,? deC ,' de<1 b ? the na,ion as a 
What however rnnrem^ri cotilU be but one, though an important party. 

for .he Round Table ConferenceTIaacce^rte^wh^t^si’ "hW” CaSC thc invitalion 

a,U bZ, tTi, 5h ° UW T rC1 ; resen ‘ i he ^ 

sahl i Zs neTm a t'he L cL W J in T d ,i° make il cm Ph«icalIy clear that the Hindu Malm- 
ting as it did the Hr «... P Bress ’ the greatest organisation in the country, represen- 

11, j?,lVoftheenUrl mbuK?' na " lunu y ,n ‘he country, the Hindus, who numbered two- 

* . t.l.T. i .at 1 T'^ PU tl 1 u 1 ?’ ann 1 mt 1 lcrcforc no conference connected wiih the 
; 4 J, • , °( llie In< . 1,an Problem could claim to be representative or havinir sanction 

nd voi n ' e and n itsZ e h ? HindU ™' m T V * VW or sectiontn lount? 

Its rtue share in such settlement Nor should any party or group 
p iu. u or otherwise, remain under the delusion that it could safely stand L ami go 

; ‘ ir i Sir !y M° S r ak , a , Uthorl,aUve ly ^ Hindus and propose or settk terms on 
J J 'fi, H, ndu public °p, mon strengthened and mobilised .under the banner of 

M aif 1 V on t it woui aZ n0ne ,’ h r ev#r * reat ' b;;t !he Mahasabha, to speak on it 
uTT v/reho^ ir^rr CXt ° nd " S COUne ° US aUemio " ,u a " »ho had thc in- 

Mi ‘o3 b for ,£°™«d nei,h r doublad "” r “>e motives of .those 

must il,-,Vh k„ !:™?„ 0sed c0, ' fcre “«. >t wanted to warn all concerned that they 
those alone who cniovefZlw ii' C IIK tj Mahasabha was■ fully represented by 
U hi accredited spokesmen. “ confidenre of "* Hindu community .and could 

i ru Jion rC Tbe* . N, ?T Repar ‘ ** "‘teats , of cessation ,and obs- 

| , ‘m b pZin C Zmauer XZ ' 
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repeat the memorable words of that great departed patriot, Lala Lajpat Rai uttered 
when presiding at the provincial Hindu Conference held at Etawah in October i9-t> . 
“In the matter 5 of communal representation, the Hindus have accepted the recommen¬ 
dations of the Nehru Report as the maximum of what they can swallow. They shall 
not be a party to any tampering with the same. Retention of separate electcirate is 
altogether out of the question.” They were convinced that it ■tWwM not'be: in the tn 
terest of the country to go further and they should frankly and unequivocal^ say that 
any attempt to go further would not only leave them cold, but might make them hos 

t,le if° the Nehru Report was touched again with a view to further revision the Malia 
Sabha would be no party to it whatever. He would ask those who were in haste to 
purchase Muslim agreement at any cost, to note that the ^nouncemen for a Round 
Table Conference had come and the necessity for a dectention of it : bad been feh by 
Government on account of the inherent righteousness of the country s “ d h ^ 
a result of the pressure of Hindu agitation, in spite of the fact that many Mushms li, 
practically gone out of the Congress. He would request all those political part 
that were working for the attainment of Swaraj to stand firm and. unb^ndi g 
rock-bed of true nationalism and carry on the struggle relying complet y p 
their own strength and the voluntary co-operation of all. . „_nn~ed 

The President continuing observed that the Maha Sabha was vehemently opposed 
to the Moslem proposal for the immediate separation of Sindh because . it had been 
conceived in the spirit of dividing India into Hindu India and i fos • > . 

was prepared to consider the scheme, if need be, for the general reorganisation of the 
the provinces in India, with a view to securing administrative convenience. 

The President then dealt with the necessity of Sangathan amongst Hindus. H‘. 

advocated the necessity of Suddhi, protection of Hindu widows and orphans, removal 
of various social evils and untouchability and the establishment ol Aknaras. 


Resolutions 


The second day's proceedings of the Conference commenced on the 24th. December 
when it pnssed the following resolutions :— 

The first resolution conveyed a message of heartfelt condolence to the Nepal 
Government on the Maharaja Chandra Samsher Jung Bahadur's death and congra¬ 
tulated the Maharaja Bhim Samsher Jung Bahadur on his appointment as the I rime 
Minister of Nepal. 

The second resolution recommended the release of Barrister Savarker who had 
already served his full term of imprisonment, but was still under detention. 

The third resolution requested the Government to include cases of those convicttd 
in connection with Hindu-Moslem disturbances while considering the giant ot 
amnesty to political prisoners as demanded by the leaders in the Delhi Manifesto. 

The fourth resolution about the Round Table Conference ran as follows “This 
Conference hopes that if and when the proposal for a Round Table Conference 
materialises, the Hindu Mahasabha representing, as it does, the largest and mast 
influential community in the country from every point of view, will be invited it' 
choose its own representatives in the measure of its importanre. 

Another resolution emphatically repudiated the Muslim demand loi separation 
of Sindh. 


Resolutions, advocating Shu lhi, Sangathan, removal of “ n tl .’ j '.Vw ,. V.'r 
protection, starting of Akharas with facilities for military drill, * 

missionary band of workers, and the introduction of congregational piayers were 
also passed. The conference then dispersed. 
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Slic Punjab & Frontier Hindu Conference. 

U8cJm^>r P r U Q n Jo b a" 1 ! Frontier ,Hindu Conference opened at Lahore on the 25 th. 
Rai Harhilf" c a " umber of Hindus were present, including Sir P. C. Ray, 

Mr ' £ M d *’r Ir ' Ramanand Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas 
Narang h r a ’ Mlnls,er for Education, Bhai Permanand and Dr. Gokulchand 

do’ N^ndranath, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 

1 ? ates ’ s J'd that the objects of the Provincial Hindu organisations were the same 
I®, of the -^ahasabha, namely, to promote good feelings between the Hindus 
communities and to act in a friendly way with them with a view to 
, united and self-governing Indian nation. The Sabha insisted on the 
ne 0 ation of communalism and the charge of narrowness of vision and snirit which 
some of their critics brought against them, had no foundation. 

Speaking on behalf of the Punjab Hindus, he said : “I would say that their demand 
u summed up in a few words. They want the obliteration of all communalism and 
condemnation of it by the Constitution. (Hear. hear). The peculiar feature of 

1 i,red J h b tu that - lh? mamtenan - Ce ° f this discriminative policy is demanded and 
claimed by the majority community. u 

Proceeding, Raja Narendranath said : “Separate electorates for the maioritv 
community are not needed as a protective measure. They can be continued for the 
majority community only if class ascendency were regarded as a desirable feature 
of our political constitution. The framers of our constitution would be putting the 
future generations on the wrong track if they thought of dividing or apportioning 
political authority between the different classes inhabiting this country. Hindus and 
Mahomcdans are not the only two classes to be considered. There are the Sikhs 
Depressed Classes, Christians, Domiciled Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Parsis 

In provinces other than the Punjab, there may be odter classes of whom I am 
not aware or who have not come into prominence so far. But, if for once the 
principle is recognised that political power must be divided between the classes 
’hose putting forward claims will be numerous, even if we fix a numerical limit of 
population. The Constitution which provides for a division of political power 
between the classes, and which encourages class consciousness will introduce not 
complete responsible Government but anarchy. 

Continuing, Raja Narendranath said, the reservations and special treatment 
were sought by the minority community. The Hindu minority in the Punjab wanted 
no concessions and no reservations. As however they were confronted by a majority 
community loo fond of special treatment and reservations it became necessary to 
insist that the future constitution should declare the abolition of all reservations and 
privileges. (Hear, hear). 

Concluding, the Chairman said : The plea of backwardness and inability to 
carry on the struggle on equal terms for civic rights cannot be entertained when 
ruse 1 by the majority community which is about to receive supreme political power 
and claims it. An untenable and absurd plea like this can only be met by the 
position taken up by the leader of the Hindu Deputation who said that the majority 
community was prepared to wait till the majority community came up its level of 
intelligence and education. 1 


Presidential Addrets 

In the course of his presidential address at the Conference Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
observed :— 

l am one of those who have accepted, in a general way, the document which is 
nown as the Nehru Report, as it represents, in my opinion, the greatest common 
•igrcemcnt between the different progressive political parties in the country. Iam 
awaie that some Hindus in the Punjab did not go as far as myself, in accepting that 
document. a ? an carne ?t attempt at the reconciliation and harmonising of the different 
co.timunui interest*, m India At the same time I know that the leaders of the 
nmiu Maha Sabha like Pandit Marfan Mohan Malaviya and the late Lala Lajj at 
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Rai whom I read somewhere described as the father and the guide of the Sabha, 
had’ whole-heartedly endorsed the Nehru Report, even from the point of view of 

the Punjab Hindu community. T M a ,;„nal 

A review of the relations between the Hindu community and the Indian National 
Congress would be, in my opinion, very instructive. The Congress was, from1 the 
very betrinnintr associated with Hindu leaders more than those from any other 
community. This was accidentally due to the fact that Hindus f \v e ™ern 

than Mahomedans among the early generations of,^ u ^‘ cd H ndu jeadeK soon 

education proved to be the seed-bed of political ideas, ‘ t Rut their lead 

became marked out as the leaders also of the Congress m<wme»t. But their e 
and their work was scrupulously non-communal andtrulynationalistinspmt. 
would be impossible to point out to a single resolution of the Congress whether 
passed in the whole House or discussed in the Subjects Committee, in which ind s 
sought any special gain for their community. n H fPr 

Still, the Mahomedans at first gave scant support to the Congress, and at a later 
stage actually started the Muslim League as a rival political ^ganisatiom The 
Congress was called a Hindu body without its being actually so in any way. But the 
Muslims themselves felt no reproach in starting a frankly communal organisation for 
political purposes. From 1906 onwards, it seemed that the Indian National Congress 
would have to count with the Muslim League in its negotiations, if not in its fight, 
with Government ; and the very first fruit of their active co-operation was the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916, which contained the seed of communalism in polit cs. 
The Lucknow Pact is, at the end of these 12 years, described and condemned 
as a blunder. Well, if it was a blunder be it so. But there was no Hindu poht ca 
leader of any eminence, who seriously opposed it or even found fault with.11 at 
that time. And if the Pact was a mistake it was due to generosity, enthusiasm and 

°X however, went from bad to worse in 1921. And those who find 1 lauit 
with the Lucknow Pact themselves grievously missed the opportunities of correcp 
the mistake. On the contrary, they gave, within the Congress itself, free play to 
those communal sentiments which originally gave rise to the Lucknow Pact. I ne 
dominant idea of befriending and winning over an important minority in t le 
country to the side of the ranks of nationalist political fighters, was even now the 
same as before. But while the Muslim League was at least political in its main 
aspect, the Khilafat was aggressively communal and religious. For , 1 “‘j 

years from 1921 to 1928, the Indian National Congress was over-shadowed ml 
overpowered by the Khilafat. And the Madras Congress of 1927 marks the 
peak of self-surrender, which the Congress made, for keeping the Muslims on its 

side, in the political fight. . . , ^ . r onnitnc 

But overdoing a thing sometimes defeats its own purposes. And so it happens 
to the Muslim cause. Even pro-Muslim Hindus at last began to see the unjust 
exploitation hidden under the many-sided Muslim propaganda for the same object. 
There was a fixed idea as to what the Muslim should demand for themselves, though 
the reasons put forward by different spokesmen may be different in different p aces. 
And when all reasons were exhausted and ingenuity was fatigued, the greater 
nationalist among the Muslims, like Mr. Jinnah, will come forward and .simp y 
sav, with all the naivete he-.commands, “I do not mean to s.iy that ..ic timim 
are reasonable in making these demands But they are a foolish pco^e, amt the 
Hindu leaders being wise and sensible, should concede these ^ma^dv. l^cause 

they know how to care more for the nationalist ihan communal interests Ami 

yet Mr. Jinnah becomes angry, when we say, “this means that the natioi : s n 1 f 
Hindus is being thus exploited by Muslims for communal ends . . , . 

I have thus dealt with the relations between the Hindu communiu and the 
Indian National Congress, in order to warn the Hindu Malta Sabha 

The Congress has, in recent years, been led by Hindu leaders who arc ever 
willing to be exploited by other communities, and who tak^c peculiar pie 1 sure m 
looking after the interests of these, without so much as givuig a thought to even 
the just interests of the Hindus. Their anii-commuaalium 

but it is partial and one sided. Men who affect horror at being called Hindu*, 
never stopped for one moment to consider, whether in allowing the Khi la Id to 
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upoi. the Congress like an incubus, and poisoning it at every vital point with 
avowecTcreed 10 ”^ US ltn communa ^ sm > they were n °t acting falsely to their own 

The Hindu Maha Sabha was the direct outcome of this one-sided ‘communally non- 
communal policy of the Congress ; and it was founded by men like Lala Lajpat Rai 
ana ft. Madan Mohan Malaviya, on whose stern nationalism, not the most wicked 
or cynical opponent would have ever dared to cast a slur or even a doubt. Mahatma 
Gandhi saw his mistake long ago at Kohat, and he now wisely refuses to mix himself 
up many suggested solution of the Hmdu-Muhammedan problem. And acute men 
.:ke Pandit Nehru could see through the game, when it was subjected to the rays 
oi an All-party and therefore neutral light. It was here that Pandit Nehru found 
that there must be limits even to his pro-Muslim generosity, and that a minority 
may easily turn an interesting inquiry into the protection of minorities into a game 
oi communal domination These Congress leaders have thus found out their mistake 
but rather late. For, the insistent minority is sure to make the concessions thus 
already obtained through the generosity of these Congress leaders only as a new 
base of operations for winning more concessions. 

i he question is, whether the new Congress-leaders will be wise or strong enough 
to resist such aggressions. Hindu interests are openly regarded by some of these 
as a mere pawn in the political game; and just as spend-thrifts can be generous 
with other people's money, after wasting their own, those Congress leaders who 
openly take pride in negativing religion, race, and national culture, may lightly 
throw the Hindu community to communal wolves in order that their sledge may 
run safely to the destination Swarajya, through wintry snows of discontent. The 
fury of anti-communalism, however, can be as unreasonable or absurd as the fury 
of communal fanaticism. Further, the Congress seems likely to be captured by 
the advocates of certain new economic theories for which the Hindu community 
is not yet prepared. The Hindu community can appreciate and does actively 
cherish and will continue to fight for the ideal of Swarajya or political freedom for 
India. But it is certainly not going to accept an ideology which may be a total 
negation of everything national—religion, culture, literature and civilisation. 

In conclusion, I would like to deal with one more debatable topic. And in this 
connection also, I am afraid, I may be saying things which are not very pleasant. 
The point is about the Round Table Conference. My first postulate, in that 
connection, is that India should accept an invitation to a Round Table Conference 
only if that may be found to be consistent with her honour, self-respect and long- 
cherished ambition and expectations. I am not an advocate of accepting the Round 
Table Conference at any price. At the same time, I find that the tendency of 
the present Congress leaders is gradually or even violently to take away the 
country from the path of diplomatic political negotiations with the British 
Government which undoubtedly forms one part though necessarily a secondary 
one, of the entire Congress programme. Then again, the boycott of 
the Simon Commission had behind it greater solidarity of protest and opinion 
thin may fall to the lot of the Round Table Conference. It is likely that 
Independents led by Mr. Jinnah and Liberals by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru may not 
join the boycott of the Round Table Conference, if they find conditions and 
circumstances satisfactory, according to their own independent light and leading. 
Others also like Mrs. Bcsant may not like to take as drastic or rigorous a view of 
the negotiations about the Round Table Congress as some of the present Congress 
leaders seem to inclined to take. 

The question, therefore, arises what should the Hindu Maha Sabha do, if 
this c.lcvage of opinion becomes manifest and unavoidable. My personal answer 
wo'iid be that the Hir.du Maha Sabha should not take any immediate decision about 
erher accepting or not accepting the invitation to the conference. In any case, 
however, the Hindu Maha Sabin, should make it absolutely clear to the world, that 
u would not accept or reject the invitation, because the Congress has done so, but 
on an altogether independent judgment of its own, on the merits of the invitation 
\nd other circumstances pertaining to the conference. It would be suicidal for 
d.e llindu Maha Sabha to commit itself to any decision before sufficient data 
have been secured for a final judgment upon the question. It iB possible that the 
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decision of the Congress may, in the end, be the same as that of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha itself, and nobody would be so pleased at that coincidence as the Hindu 
Maha Sabha itself. But the Sabha should not be afraid of forming an independent 
judgment or taking an independent course, if it happens to disagree with any 
other group or body of opinion in the country. The Sabha has got a clear-cut 
task before it, viz., of protecting the interests of the Hindu community in India, with 
its general nationalist ideals in politics. But the Sabha should no longer give 
anybody any excuse or pretext for treating the Sabha as an appendage to himself 
or a waiter in his ante-chamber. The Sabha is already sufficiently strong in itself 
from the point of view of intelligence, patriotism and political experience. And 
its honour hereafter lies in insisting upon the Hindu community, being regarded 
by everyone concerned, as a strong living entity which must be reckoned with i n 
any scheme of self-government for India or negotiations leading up to it. 


Resolutions 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the 26 th. December when it passed 
several resolutions. These included resolutions expressing sorrow at the death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai and the Maharaja of Nepal, condemning the Delhi bomb outrage appoin¬ 
ting committees in the Punjab anil the United Provinces with the object o! studying 
reports like the Simon Commission's Report, the Nair Committee’s Report and the 
Provincial Simon Commission’s report for safeguarding the interests of Hindus an i 
urging the formation of Hindu Sabhas in all towns and cities. 

Mr. Dasram Bhagat moved a resolution recommending to the Government to 
grant 8a per cent representation in the Frontier Provinces to Hindus, particularly in 
the Civil Service, and the Police and Education Departments. He said the Frontier 
Province Administration was principally financed with the revenues of the Central 
Government, and over n crores of the army grant were spent there, but still there 
were several departments where there were no Hindu Officers. There was no Hindu 
Deputy Superintendent of Police in the Province He said what the Hindus wanted 
was open competition. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The Conference next passed a resolution suggesting that the N. W. F. Province 
and the Punjab Hindus should be effectively and adequately represented on the 
Round Table Conference. 

Elevation of “Untouchables” 

The Conference concluded its sessions after passing several other resolutions. 
Among those were resolutions requesting the Hindu landlords, factory-owners and 
others to help in the uplift of the “Untouchables” by affording them special facilities 
in social life and requesting the Government to show better consideration to “Un¬ 
touchables” by providing educational facilities and giving them appointments in the 
services. 

The Regulation of Accounts Bill, commonly known as the Money Lenders* Bill 
was condemned, and the Governor was requeste l not to give his assent. 

Repeal of the Land Alienation Bill, the abolition of the system of recruitment to 
the services on a communal basis, recognition of Hindu Gurmukhi and Dcvanngri 
as court languages along with Urdu, punishment of a Sub-Inspector who offered 
an insult to the picture of Lord Krishna at Lahore, were asked from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Conference then terminated. 




The Moslem Conferences 

The All India Nationalist Muslims’ Conference 


, ,' v fooo erCn j e A India Nationalist Muslims was held at Allahabad on the 27 th. 
■"**». unde , r the Chairmanship of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad when repre¬ 
sentatives, numbering over 30, were present. 

r '. 'I. A. Ansari explained the reasons for calling the meeting and dwelt on the 
necessity for forming the party. 

Mr. Kh.iliquzaman proposed a tentative resolution in the discussion of which many 
1 if 5 ’ ,ncl " d ’?g Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Dr. Maho¬ 
med Alam and Mr. Shamsuddin participated. 

an \v f esu, t of the discussion, a Committee was formed consisting of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Khaliquzaman and Dr. Mahomed Alam to draw up the aims 
and objects of the party and place it before the next day’s meeting. 

Messages supporting the formation of the party were read from the Maharaja of 
.•!ahmudabad, Mr. Abdul Rahim (Calcutta), Mr. Asaf Ali (Delhi), Malik Barkat Ali 
Ab f! us / . S , a, ? m (Moradabad), Mr. Mahomed Ismail (Gorakhpur), Mr. 
(Madras)^ 3 '° me< ^ ^ adras )’ Mr - S. A. Brolvi (Bombay), add Mr. Basheer Ahmed 

, 0 ‘hers present at the meeting included Mr. Aftabuddin Chovvdhri, Mr. Ghulam 

p U : S T , i aU ! ,Ud ' l ^^ em ^ r - ^ harafuddin Ahmed and Mr. Mahomed Kasim 
(Bengal), Maulana Abdul Ban (Bihar) Mr. F. H. Ansari (Delhi), Mr. Sirajuddin Pari- 

Mr. AbL’M.AI&fflllbitaT *" d 


Objecis Explained 

At the resumed meeting of the Conference on the 28 th July it was resolved 
to form a party called the All-India Nationalist Moslem party. 

The resolution adopted for the formation of the All-India Nationalist Moslem Party 
pointed out as reasons therefor:—“The political struggle started in 1919 is being 
gradually weakened by inter-communal conflicts and repeated attempts are being 
'iiiide in different quarters to wean Moslems away from political activities. The 
present disruption among politically minded Moslems and the consequent apathy of 
the m.T3o of the Moslem community towards the problem of Indian freedom are due 
to a confused appreciation of the political obligations implicit in the fact of the com¬ 
munity being a part of the Indian Nation. Moslcn^poliiical activity is now confined 
under the auspices of the existing Moslem institutions, to winning political responsi- 
>iliiv as the main objective, and with freedom for the country as merely incidental 
thereto. Hence the need for the new pany. The formal objects of it are to pro 
mote among Moslems a spirit of nationalism, to develop a mentality above commu- 
nalisrn, and to inspire into them greater confidence in Indian nationil ideas, to 
induce Moslems to take their proper share in the national struggle, and to create 
»uch rclaron^ between the majority and the minority communities as would lead 
the former to consider the rights of the latter in a spirit of board-minded patriotism - 
28 members were elected to the central body from Bengal, 27 from the Punjab, 

5 from the Frontier, 24 from the United Provinces, 14 from Delhi, 17 from Behar 

and 10 from Bombay and Sind. 


Election Of Executive 

The Central Executive consisted of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President. Dr. 
M. A Ansari, Treasurer, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Secretary and Messrs Basit and 
Anf Hnsvi, Joint Secretaries. 

Tlic members of the Executive were Mr Mahomed Akram Khan, Mr. Majibur 
Ka liftman, Prof. Abdul Bari and Shah Mahomed Zubair. 

Pcr^oiin selected to organise parties in each province were :—For the Punjab, Mr. 
-bdu! Eadir, Dr. Mahomed Alam, and Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew ; for Bengal, Mr. 
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Majibur Rahaman, Mr. Shamsudciin and Mr. Akram Khan ; for Bombay and Sind, 
Mr. Brelvi, Moulvi Mahomed Ali and Mr. Yusuf Meherally. 

Meeting of Bombay Muslim Nationalists 


The Bombay Congress Muslim Party was formally launched on its career at 
Bombay on the 29 th . full/ 1929 when the members adopted a draft constitution. Mr. 

S. A. Brelvi presided. Proceedings which were mostly in Urdu, were very business- 

like. 

Mr. Brelyi’s Appeal 


Mr. Brelvi in his opening remarks said that the emergence of the -party had 
served one great purpose, viz., to bring about a hopeful change in the atmosphere o 
the public lite which had been polluted by the communal poison. Motihl 

Nehru had welcomed the party in a statesmanlike message which would form die 
basis of Hindu-Muslim settlement. Already the Muslim leaders were meeting in 
Allahabad and with the return of Mrs. Naidu, efforts would be made to reach an 
agreement on the Muslim amendments to the Nehru C institution. The party of 
course met with opposition from one quarter which he need not name, but the oppo¬ 
sition only made the work more interesting and not more difficult. The difficulty 
would not be opposition from outside but apathy among the Mussalmans themselves. 
Mr. Brelvi appealed to the members to remember that the party would not succeed it 
it did not Induce the Mussalmans to take a due share in the fight for India s eman¬ 


cipation. 


Message From Mahatmaji 


The Secretary then read the following message from Gaudhiji, given in reply to 
his letter informing him of the formation of the party :— , 

“I am glad you are having a Congress Muslim party. If it is fully supported and 
does not go to sleep, it must prove a tower of strength to the Congress and an ins¬ 
trument of real service to India generally and to Mussalmans in particular. 

The Secretary observed that the response which the party had already evoked 

was very encouraging, particularly in Sind. Branches were about to be also formed 

in Surat and Broach. , , .. , 

The meeting elected Mr. S. A. Brelvi as President and Mr. Abbas Tyabji and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali as Vice-Presidents. It also appointed a Working Committee to 
set immediately to work to carry out the party’s objects. 


The Bombay Muslim Meeting 

A public meeting of the Moslems of Bombay was held at Bombay on the 11 th. 
Aw/ust 1929 in the big Dongri maidan in a specially constructed Pandal. beating 

accommodation for 15,000 Mussalmans was arranged. Seth Sirdar Suleiman Casim 

Mitha, President of the Moslem Committee, presided. 

Maulana SHAVKAT ALI , while proposing Seth Suleiman to the chair said Hu 
efforts were being made to bring disunion and disruption amongst Moslems, but 
the enemies of their great faith would eventually fad, and Islamic brother hood 
would sooner or later be fully established. Representatives of all the Mosieni 
Committees of Bombay were present at the meeting held under the auspices of 
the Moslem Committee, which had the support of over 20 infiuentul Moslem 
organisations of the city. He said that Sirdar Suleiman lit.). \ J* 

servant of Islam and during troublous times he had done yeomans service ana was 

said that Mussalmans were second to none m dieir desire 
for freedom of their motherland. They were fully at one alone* hal 

other communities in that respect Moslems fully believed 1 ]* . ul 

the right to govern their, country. But in any future constitution Mosltm> must 
{■ave their proper share. They disagreed with the Nehru Report which ms 
designed to perpetuate the domination of the Hindu majority ovcrlhe Moslem 
minority. It was absolutely necessary that they should make it tlcai that Moslems 
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be ^ccemaMe' tcTflie* MnT' 111 l *' e t^ ellru Report un,ess !t was amended so as to 
the first^esMutlon wl^ T 5 ' ? e , thc " callcd upon Mr ’ Younus Hinaid V to move 

unitary t "pe. demanded a federal system of government instead of 

Resolution Condemning Nehru Report 

The resolution ran as follows “This public meeting of the Mussulmans of 
Bombay is unable to accept the Nehru Report and lays down that no scheme for 

man! of TnH?a n S n‘n tlQ J^ ° f l t he G ° vernme,lt of India will be acceptable to the Mussal- 
lnil nl ln ! and , ua ! e ® s * he following basic principles are given effect to 
Tbl ftov'sions are^ embodied therein to safeguard their rights and interests (i) 

• ,°™ • tlie ^I'nre constitution should be federal with residuary powers vested 

mthe provinces. (2) A uniform measure of autonomy should be granted to all 

constimted on ti l ''K'sl^ures of the country and other elected bodies should be 
constituted on the definite principle of adequate and effective represent.uio 1 of 
minorities in every province, without reducing a majority in any province to a 
minority or even to an equality. (4) In the central legislature Moslem represent., ion 
dme k L n °n be CS3 u h ‘",\° ne ‘ thi . rd - ( 5 ) A territorial redistribution that might at any 
.me be necessary should not in any way affect Moslem majority in the Punjab 
Bengal and Frontier Province. (6) Full religious liberty, that is liberty of 
behet, worship and observances, propaganda, association and education should 
be guaranteed to all communities. (7) No bill or resolution or any part thereof should 
be passed in any legislature or in any other elected body, if three-fourths of the 
members of Hindu or Moslem communities in that particular body opposed such 
a bill or resolution or part thereof on the ground that it would be injurious to 
the interests of that community (8) Sindh should be separated from the Bombay 
I residency. (9) Reforms should be introduced in the N. W. F Province and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other provinces. (10) Provision should be 
made ,n the constitution, giving Muslims an adequate 'shire along wiholher 
ndians in all the services of the State and in the local bodies havinf due regard 
to the requirements of efficiency (n) The constitution should embody adequate 

guards for the protection of Muslim religion, culture and personal laws? and 
protection and promotion of Muslim Education, language and chantable 
institutions and for their due share in the grants-in-aid givenby the State and 
by self-governing bodies. (12) No Cabinet, either central or provincial, should 

m , W lOU l U ‘^\ being ? pr ° I)ortionofat Ieast o ne-third Muslim Ministers 
ti . No change should be made in the constitution by the Central Legislature excem 
wuh thc concurrence of thc States consrituting the Indian Federation (14) That in 
the present circumstances the representation of Muslims in the different legislatures 
ot the country and other elected bodies through separate electorate is inevitable and 
luitl.cr the Government being pledged not to deprive Mussatmans of this right, it 
cannot be lakei, away without their consent. S*. long as Mussalmans are not 

v'erifie l- ’? nf i, 5 * nd n u ,v \ " ; " 1 - h qnately safeguarded in the manner 

s, lufied above they will not consent to joint electorate with or without conditions.” 

M aula na M A HOMED A LI, seconding the resolution, explained why he had been 
sc. silent during the last six months. He said that he had come to Bombay hist 
l ibruary n. search of health, and his kind and thoughtful doctor had asked him 
to got. the Tarel Hospital for rest. He had not been there for three or four days 
* ,CT J ! bef 7 re 1,1 * c y fJS ’ liC saw 1 he cruel and uncalle d for murder of poor Pathans 
who had done harm to nobody. The Maulann said that only a few months back 
h<; had returned to Ins unfortunate home after an extensive tour in Europe and 
Asi-im. co,mines. Nowhere in the world did he hear the cry of Hindu water and 
;;.’ ndu tca C ; :C f, 1 ? m Iml ! a \ and y et these vcrv people accused Muslims as separatists. 
ISlum iimicfl all huriKin beings through a common bond of love and brotherhood, 
hlted even the lowest and treated them as brothers 

Proceeding Maulann Mahomed '‘We are depicted in the Hindu and 

,(11 all d .Nationalist l'rcs:; as shirkers of our duty and responsibility even by men 
who had never made any sacrifice. The records of 1919 and 1921 bear witness 
u> 1 >u courage and stu rifiee 0/ Muslims and yet today, when we demand our rights, 
monopolists turn round, abuse and misrepresent us. We had accepted the 
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Madras resolution on independence as our goal Compare that with. what he 
Nehru Report offers us. It is only meant to perpetuate slavery a “ d 
tion. For the first time in the whole history of this country he wants to.estab ish 
the rule of the majority. In the days ofRamchanderu, Shnkrishnaji, Prithvi <aj, 
Mahomed Ghuzni, Mahomed Ghori, the Khiljees, Toughlaks, 'he MoghMs^C ive 

Hastings, Dalhousie, Curzon and to-day m the days of i Ltt them 

majority that rules the country. We canno accept the Nehru Report. Let them 
come forward and meet us in an honourable way, and they will find Muslims r.ady 

to work ^£^“:” Barodawa | a Mir Mahomed Baloch, Syed Murtaza, Ma liana 
Kholandi and Mr Abba Omar Ibrahim also spoke, supporting the resolution, which 

inviting Muslims ,0 pay attention .^constructive work 

was also unanimously adopted. Maulana Shaukat All, a nniturements made 

Allaya Allarakha and other workers and volunteers for the arrangements rru 

and the Muslim public for their very fine response. 


The All India Muslim Conference 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference met at Simla on the 
8 th September 1929 under the presidency of Sir Md. Shaft and passed a number 
important resolutions uiging the Muslims to withdraw support from the L\ 1 1 
Congress, and deciding to organise a deputation to London under the Agn ^ ; ,in ^ 
leadership. It was also decided to hold the next session of the ConfeTcnce , 1 
Lahore during the Christmas week under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim Rahiiitu a • 

Tho Board meeting was attended by Sir Abul Qayum, Moulvi Mahomec Vakub. 
Moiilana Hasrat Mohani, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Mr Shaft Daudi, Maulana Azad 
Sobhapi and several others. It passed the following resolutions : 

i. Palestine Disorders. 

(1) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference emphatically 
Protests against the aggressive Zionist movement in Palestine being allowed to 
interfere with the existing rights of Muslims in their sacred places of wors n ’» an , 
regards the existing unhappy Jewish Arab situation in that State as the mcvi ® 

effect of the Balfour declaration, whereby outside influences have been enabled v 
rouse dreams and aspirations among the Jews of Palestine who before t ie sai 
declaration had lived in harmony and concord with their Muslim countrymen. 

The Board, representing Indian Muslims, offers its heartfelt sympathy to their 
co-religionists in Palestine in their sufferings resulting from the recent unhappy 
occurrences in that country and trusts that the British Government, ns the Mam a ory 
Power, would not only abstain from encouraging the Zionists in their present 
aggressive altitude, but would also take steps 10 bring about a speedy establish men 
of a truly representative democratic Government as demanded by the * ta 
population. 

2. South African Government and the Ali Brothers, 

( 2 ) The Executive Board of the All- India Muslim Conference places on recoi d 

its emphatic protest against the humiliating restrictions and limitations imposed >' 
the South African Government on the entry and free movement ol .dAutamia 
Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali in South Africa and their party. Ihc llouo lurtf or 
trusts that the Government of India will use their full influence with h So ith 
African Government to bring about the removal of the existing restrictions upon 
Indians freely visiting the Dominion of South Africa. 

Proposal to “Boycott*' Lahore Conches#. 


(3) Whereas the Indian National Congress having succumbed to the mtlucuce 
of the Hindu Mahasabha has now aba.idoned its constitutional ideal ol 'he estab ., 1 
ment of a federal system of Government with full provincial autonomy, which It had 
< onaistcntly advocated since 1904, and whereas owing to the same mtlucuce, the 
Congress has now adopted, instead of the constitutional ideal ^ a < on«rui:uoo 

embodied in the Nehru Report which, as has been rightly ‘ (aic i sl ' kt,kAI \ n 

his recent address delivered at the Dacca Provincial Hindu Sabha, rs practaally 
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H a dvocated by the Hindu Mahasabha at Jubbulpore and elsewhere, 

lh opposed to the unanimous opinion of Muslim India ; and whereas 

: SCS f ° n t0 tel(i at Lahore during the forthcoming Christmas will, 

livfpon nC An be essentially a gathering of the Hindu Mahasabha. the Exe- 

tve Board of the All-Indta Muslim Conference deems it in the highest degree 
In S , t( > the best interests of the country in general and the Muslim community 
cular, for any Mussalman to attend the forthcoming session of the National 
ongres3, and earnestly hopes that Indian Mussalmans will at this critical juncture, 
s iow a united front by abstaining from participation in the Congress session as by 
s ion participation they will only be lending support to the constitution. 

4 - Deputation To England 

(4) Resolved that representative All-India Muslim deputations do proceed to 
rmgiana, as and when necessary, to take steps under the leadership of H. H the 
nf g Tn,£w t0 ?i Ut f ^. a ^ the rights and claims of Muslims in any future constitution 

f Tn ef |° r f x?r Bl i l - Ish J? abine h members of Parliament and the British public. 

(5) That the Working Committee should take all necessary steps to carry into 

effect all the above resolutions and shall, in choice of the personnel of the deputation 
keep it m view that the peculiar interests of the various provinces shall, fas far as 
possible, find an adequate representation on the deputation and for this purpose invite 
suggestions from various provinces. * Finvue 

6 . “Intensive" Propaganda To Be Undertaken 


(6) Resolved that, with a view to strengthen the representation to be made by the 
Mus im deputation as well as organising Muslim public opinion in support of the 
resolutions adopted at the All-India Muslim Conference, steps should be taken o 
organise an intensive propaganda by means of holding meetings and conferences n 
the various centres of the Muslim population of India K ' ’ m 

uiSLSfAS'S" ol ,h ' All ' ,ndia M “ sli ” c “ fcre "“ b = •>'“ ■* 

be " ec, ' d “ <™ id '»»> 
(9) Resolved that a branch of the A. I. M. C. be established in England. 


The Madras Presidency Muslim Conference 


/0!) I h ? Mata- Presidency Muslim Conference was held on the 5 th December 
tl 'f a,,er "°™ at U ' e Gok , l a L e Hall > Madras under the presidency of 
Maulana Mahomed Shake Dawoodi Sahib, of Patna. There was a very large 
gathering oi Muslims from all parts of the Presidency. The follow ing are extracts 
from the presidential address delivered by the Maulana Sahib - 

As you know I am a worker like many of you a^Stembled here and as such you 
would expect me to place before you the workers’ point of view on the momentous 
question °f the day. Even as a worker I am less conversant with what is going 
* the Madras Presidency save as a casual reader in the newspaper. My period 
ol service in the cause of the country has been mosily spent in Northern India. 
And it is Northern Jndia which has brought about all the difficulties in the solution 
of the Hindu-Muslim problem. So my Madras friends will pardon me if I say the 
truth about :t as I have seen it in tha. part of the country. After all you cannot 
ear ape the consequences of what the Hindus and Muslims in Northern India 
ilo between themselves in matters which concern the whole of India. A critical 
juncture in the political history of the Mussalmans of India has arrived. They 
have to realise its real significance and all that it brings in its train. It is upon the 
realmuoii1 o f the signs of the times that the fuiurc of the Mussalmans depends 
M r °* brotherhood of mankind has pervaded every great soul of a true 

uslmi. Even those who wielded power however in India were not devoid of 
.«“ spin , if not fully absorbed In it. The Mussalmans of India in the zenith of 
a.u ,-jf, r y however dul not force their conviction on the great multitude of India 
* ‘‘ * v 0 ,hcn rnc J rc neglected by their most fortunate brethren than (hey 

piesent. fhty allowed the growtli of tne social system in kecp ; ng with the 
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idea of brotherhood of mankind. There grew a language by the contact of outs : de 
Mussalmans with the indigenous inhabitants of the land. The Mussalmans heliied 
this growth most willingly and in course of time Hindustani language occupied 
the place of the lingua franca of India. What they did not do is the worship of 
cattle that is made to serve humanity. This should not by itself create much bad 
blood as we find existing iu our midst to-day. The reason is to be found somewhere 
else. I shall endeavour to give vent to my feeling on this point as frankly as I can, 
for it is on clearly understanding the aspect of this question that the solution of 
our domestic problem in India depends. , , . f 

After the Mussalmans of India had their days, various forces and centres of 
influence came into being, the caste Hindus being one of them. They fu.dby 
their astute dexterity increased their influence in the affairs of the State and adminis¬ 
tration of the country and they had by now acquired an influence which was tnv 

measurably great. , 

The non-co-operation movement was a mass movement and every one irrespective 
of caste or creed who took part in it felt that the success which they were then 
achieving was his own. The sudden stop of the movement grave time *.o otnci 
forces, which were on the look-out for such an opportunity to capture the field. Un¬ 
fortunately these forces were those which were antagonistic to the Mussalmans at 
heart. The political consciousness which was awakened in the mass was utilised 
for the purpose of trial of strength between the Hindus and Muslims. No effort 
whatsoever for checking this deplorable force was of any avail. The antagonising 
forces continued to gather strength till it came to a pitch which the Congress Hindu 
leaders did not resist.* It could not but be the time for the parting of the ways not 
between v the Hindus and Muslims in general for they are inevitably bound up by the 
ties of common motherland. The Muslims did not willingly submit to the forces 
let loose for creating an atmosphere of domination by the group of Hindu leaders 
out for ;hat purpose. The group had been active long since to make its existence 
felt by the powers-that-be and they have succeeded in forcing their views not only 
on the Congress Hindu leaders but on the Labour Cabinet, in the British Parliament 
on account of their resources and world-wide propaganda. Their hold on the 
administration of the country, their vested interest in every department of government, 
their capacity to voice their views as loudly as necessary, and their organisation to 
browbeat those who would not quietly submit, are all factors which go to make 
up that oligarchy which is now to assume control of the destiny of our motherland, 
Would the rest of India acquiesce in such a state of affairs 1 

We have not forgotten how the whole of India including the depressed classes and 
the untouchables had risen against the exploitation of the foreign rule as that affected 
the teeming millions of India without any distinction of caste or creed. But there 
would not be any genuine sympathy for the transference of that power of exploitation 
from the hands of the British bureaucracy to the brown oligarchy in the country. Let 
the brown oligarchy understand that that is not the way of bringing peace and 
prosperity to our motherland. They have got to recognise the potent forces in the 
country though they may not be vocnl and well organised at present. To belittle 
them would not do. 

The Round Table Conference 

Let the Government understand that India as a whole has risen. Conciliation 
of one section or another is not the radical remedy. If they want peace in the country 
they have got to conciliate-.every section of population inhabiting this great land. 
This country wants a democracy and not an oligarchy. To lay the foundation of 
a form of government truly-.democratic, every section of the population should he 
effectively and adequately represented at the Round Table Conference. To say 
that the representatives of the Congress mentality should predominate at the 
conference is to begin with absolute wrong basis. The last session of the t ongress 
at Calcutta has clearly shown what sort of leaders are holding the reins of that 
organisation. This oligarchy 1 have spoken of above captured the Congress organisa¬ 
tion completely in 1928 and made it an adjunct of Hindu Mahaaabha. 1 he great 
leader Pandit Motilal Nehru would not have >at in the piesidcrmal chait of the 
Congress last year had he not fully succumbed to their influence How can the 
present Congress mentality be said to represent anybody more than that group and 
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their friends . But I would not be surprised if the Government would yield to that 
condition laid down by Mr. Gandhi and his followers. The Government is out to 
conciliate them as they are the moving forces of the time, and governments have to 
count upon them for their support. 

The duties of the Mussalmans and other sections of the vast population of India 
are obvious in face of all these facts. The Muslim leaders of thought should now rise 
to the occasion. The danger is so tremendous and its consequences are so far- 
reaching and the time at our disposal so short, that every other consideration, 
personal cr impersonal, should be laid in the background. The one and the only 
one pervading idea should be the extrication of the Mussalmans from this imminent 
rr r lsl ?‘ . Those w ^? rea ^ se danger should be up and doing, go out to the centres 
of Muslim population, consolidate the forces, organise their opinion and present a 
united front both before our fellow-countrymen who seem to ignore us and the 
Government who care very little for our existence. But I must make it plain to 
everyone that the above steps are to be taken solely in the interest of that great 
democratic institution which we want to implant in our country, in place of that 
oligarchy which threatens the whole of India. 

This appeal to you to-day was made by us last year to all the organisations 
representing Mussalmans throughout the length and breadth of India. I have to 
thank . Providence, that it had the desired effect. Kvery organisation except 
the Jinnah Muslim League sent their representatives to the conference. 
All the elected members of the Central and Provincial Legislatures were invited 
and most of them attended the conference. Besides these, public men of all shades 
of opinion were invited. They sank their differences and came to a common formula 
on the 1 st of January 1929, in that memorable gathering of the All-India Muslim 
conference. I he formula is respected by all the Muslim organisations in the 
country, ihe great leader Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah also put the seal of approval 
and agreed in substance with all that the formula implied. That was only the 
beginning of the great task of gathering strength in support of the formula. We have 
done what we could do in the unprepared conditions of the Mussalmans of India. 


Retolutione 

1 he following resolutions were put and adopted by the conference :— 

1 0 .The first resolution moved from the chair was a condolence resolution 
bemoaning the deaths of Khan Bahadurs Mir Riazuddin Sahib, Abdul Azez Sahib, 
V. Abdu) Jabbar Sahib and Mr. Vallivulla Badsha Sahib. 

(2) This Conference of the Muslims of the Madras Presidency reaffirms the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by die All-India Muslim Conference, held at Delhi on 31st December 
>'.28 and 1st January 1929 under the presidency of H. H. the Aga Khan. 

(3) This Conference deplores the inadequate representation of Muslims in the 
public services and urges upon the Government to increase their proportion to 30 per 
cent. 

(4) This Conference views with concern and anxiety the tendency among Muslim 
poliiicia ns to. form separate parties to represent different shades of opinion and 
resolves in view of the political emergencies of the day and the delicate position of 
Muslims to organise one united and single Muslim party with power to nominate its 
°wn candidates for election to the various legislative and other public bodies and to 
carry on election campaigns and other necessary and connected activities to see that 
its representatives are returned to the respective seats in order to ensure that only 
such per: ons as are true representatives of the Muslim point of view and capable of 
serving the best interests of the community are returned. (This resolution was lost) 

($; This Conference calls upon the Muslim community to act up to the decisions 
of the kuniat-ul-Uleina with regard to opposition to the Sarda Act. 

(6) This Conference resolves that a representation be sent to the Governor in 
Count 1 that a competent and qualified Muslim, being neither an official nor a quasi or 
<cured official, be appointed to the Public Services Commission. 

j ) This Conference of the Muslims of Madras welcomes the recent announcement 
°f 'he Viceroy and request die Government to give due representation to the Muslims 
cf the Madras Presidency m the j<rov ,r >aed Round Table Conference. 
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The S. I. Non-Brahmin Confederation 

The following address was delivered by Rao Bhahdur B Muniswanii Naidu, the 
President of the Eleventh Session of the South India Non-Brahmin Confederation. 

held at Nellore on the oth October 1929. 

Let me convey my most sincere and heartfelt thanks to the Reception Committee 
for the honour they have done me in asking me to preside over and conduct ti e 
deliberations of this august assembly. We are met to consider momentous prob.ciic. 
affecting our Federation, and the future of the S. 1 . L. F. depends in a large measures 
on the decisions we arrive at. And I hope and pray God that, with your hearty 
co-operation and wise guidance, I shall be able to discharge the duty imposed upon 
me. The last sessions of the Federation was held at Coimbatore in July 1927, under 
the presidency of Dewan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami Reddiar. We came to important 
decisions therein. But, alas, we miss to-day the presence in our midst of our late 
lamented beloved leader, the Raja of Panagal, and of other stalwarts of the party. 
After a brief illness of a few days the Raja of Panagal passed away in December 
1928 leaving the whole of Southern India in mourning. He was a born leader and 
statesman of a very high order. His services to tne Federation and to the party 
were invaluable, and his demise has left a gap which it is found well nigh impossible 
to fill. 

Close upon his death and within a few months has occurred the premature and 
sad death of our stalwart Dewan Bahadur O. Thanikachalam Chettiar. We have 
also suffered irreparable loss in the deaths of the Raja of Ramnad and Mr. M. T. 
Subramania Mudaliar. Their services to the parly are such as could not be forgotten. 
We are meetiug under the shadow of the irreparable losses sustained in the passing 
away of our leaders. May their souls rest in peace and may their noble lives and 

examples sustain us and guide us ! 

Tarty Meeting At Madras 

Soon after the demise of our great leader a meeting was convened at Madras to 
consider the future of the party. Important members of all parties attended. A 
genuine spirit prevailed to close up our ranks and to form a united parly. In puu»u 
ancc of the resolution passed then a committee consisting of the representatives of the 
Justice Parly, of the Justice constitutionalists, and of the ministerialists were formed 
to consider the steps to be taken in the above direction. As a result of prolongc ! 
and frank discussions, this conference has been cal let! under the auspices of the 
committee of all the parties. The recommendations of the committee will be the mam 
item for your consideration and decision. 

Task Before The Conference 

After the death of our departed leader, the executive committee of the Federation 
with the chief whip of the party as chairman, has been conducting the affairs of the 
Federation. The question of electing a leader for the party will haveto be consult red 
by you. What should be the future constitutions and what arrangements have to be 
made to carry on the work of the Federation are all questions of far-reaching impor 
•ance that awaits your decision. 

These and other questions affecting the future of our partv have been agitating 
1 l*e minds of the members and well-wishers of our party. They have been clubointe 
ly discussed both in the Press and on the platform. They have been discussed at 
private informal meetings. There has been as yet no agreement rt > hod on any of 
the points. The views expressed have been varied and in some enses sh.irp differen¬ 
ce* of opinions have prevailed. It is for this assembly to consider carefully the various 
view points and come to a decision which may be acceptable and .at . factory to ad 
parties. 

Brahmins And s. i. l. f. 

The first and most important point is whether the membership of (he association 
may be thrown open to Brahmins, i. e., to such Brahmins ah are willing to i-ubscribc 
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Article 2 of our constitution sets forth 


to the aims and objects of this Federation 
the objects of the S. I. L! F., as follows 

to , f^tain Swaraj for India as a component part of the British Empire at as 
£ date as possible by all peaceful, legitimate and constitutional means ; (b) to 
• gGod-wdl and unity among the different Non-Brahmin classes and commit- 
S ^ 0Ut , n * nc * la through safeguarding their interests by means of adequate 
communal representation as well by social amelioration and recognisation with 
view to the ultimate fusion of all castes; (c) to promote the educational, social, 
onomic, industria 1 , agricultural and political progress of all Non-Brahmin commu- 
!| ,cs 0 ^ out bern India ; (d) to effectively organise public opinion and express it on 
questions which are deemed by general consent to be of importance and to act 
■ s Uie authoritative and representative mouthpiece of the Non-Brahmins of Southern 
nc ia, and (e) generally to do such acts or things as shall be deemed expedient in 
furtherance of the above objects. 

Article 4 of the constitution runs as follows :— 

<- t ? V i ry ? « n L Bra J? I1 ?[ l ? who is over 21 years °f age and who accepts the creed of 
. . L. r. shall be eligible for membership of the urban or rural association.’* 


S. I. L. F. Not Anti-Brahmin 

The constitution therefore excludes only one community from membership, i e, 
the Brahmin community. I need hardly state that the S. I. L. F. was not started as 
an anti brahmin movement, but its main aim was, as stated above, the improvement 
of Aon-Brahmin communities and the securing of equal opportunites to all commu- 
nmes m the governance of the country and the administration of all activities thereof 
pn-d or honorary. In 1916 when the Home Rule movement was started, it was felt 
by a considerable number of influential and representative Non-Brahmins that the 
devolution of power from the beauracracy to a responsible legislature should not result 
m .he situation of one oligarchy by another oligarchy, but should be accompanied 
>y sufficient safeguards to secure to all communities fair chances to participate on 
equal terms. 1 


Communal Electorates 

In regard to the constitution of the Legislative Councils our representatives passed 
in 1919, when the Montford Scheme was under consideration, for Non-Brahmins 
■»eing given the right to elect their representatives through communal electorates. 
It was apprehended that if such separate electorates were not given, Non-Brahmin 
candidates would be seriously prejudiced by reason of the influence, official and 
non-official, which the Brahmins then possessed to influence the electorates. Sir 
K- V. Reddi Naidu who appeared as the representative of the S. I. L. F. before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee stated as follows :— 

u To put it in a single sentence, I say any reforrrmvith communal representation 
and communal electorates we are prepared to accept. And we are not prepared to 
accept any reforms without communal representation. That is our attitude.*’ 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, who appeared before the same committee as the 
representative of the Madras Dravidian Association, put the matter thus :— 

“We ask for communal representation, only as a temporary expedient. It is 
■a 1 that the reforms themselves are only for a transitional period. We do not ask 
for communal electorates for all eternity. We only ask it for a transitional period, 
so 1 hat, for instance, when the next parliamentary committee meets and goes over 
the whole question, it will be quite within its powers to say ‘that communal represen- 
'•V:on 13 no longer necessary ; that doubts were expressed and fears entertained by 
Non-Brahmins at one time but these fears are unjustified in the light of experience and 
do .*ot think that communal representation is necessary. Our own people may 
come forward and say that within the decade that has passed we have got some 
powers into our hands and we are able to better organise ourselves, we are able to 
gei our own representatives and the fear of the Brahmin influence is not so bad as 
befoie and wc would rather throw our lot in with the rest of India and have general 
electorates.” 

As to public services and honorary positions of services, the position in 1916 when 
the Fede -ration was started was that the Brahmins, by reason of theii having taken 
» English education much more largely than other communities held almost all such 
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offices and Non-Brahmin leaders felt that an organisation of the nature of S. I. L. F. 
was needed to secure adequate share and representation in such services. There 
were also questions of social reform and the elevation and betterment of backward 
and depressed classes. All these objects find a place in article 2 of the constitution 
as above quoted, and hence it was thought desirable to exclude the Brahmins from 
membership thereof. While striving to achieve these objects the Federation aimed 
at securing Swaraj as its ultimate goal, as its political creed. 

Review Of Present Position. 


If we take stock of the work of the Federation during the last 13 years, we may 
safely assert that it has achieved to a large extent its main object. In regard to 
Legislative Councils the Non-Brahmin communities have succeeded in organising 
themselves so as to assert themselves and secure fair representation, and it is grati 
fying to note that in the memorandum submitted to the Simon Committee on behall 
of our Federation, no claim for reservation of seats for Non-Brahmin Hindus is made. 
As to local bodies, also, there is vast improvement and adequate representation may 
be said to have been secured. As to public sevices, there has been considerable suc¬ 
cess, though much requires yet to be done. But on this point the 
power to recruit to services will soon be vested in a Public Services 
Commission, which I hope will satisfy all legitimate aspirations of all communities 
consistently with maintaining a high standard of efficiency of services. Our sincere 
thanks are due to His Excellency the Governor and to his Government for settling 
this vexed question and issuing orders as to recruitment of services so as to avoid 
preponderance of any one single community in the services. 

After the reforms were introduced our party was in office and power lor about 
6 year^ and laid foundation for progress in ;the above directions. Our critics have 
not been quiet. They lost no opportunity to characterise us as a communal party 
on the ground that we exclude the Brahmins from membership. A large section of 
Non-Brahmins have thought also likewise and have been urging on us to remove 
the restriction. The present Ministers and the members of their party have through 
their representatives expressed themselves in favour of joining the Federation if 
the ban is removed. The three parties committee have recommended the removal 
of the ban to a certain extent. 

The question has therefore come into prominence for consideration by this 
assembly. I have quoted above the objects of the Federation being article 2 ot 
our constitution. So far as clause (a) of the article is concerned, there is not much 
difference between one creed and that of the Indian National Congress. Article 1 of 
the Congress constitution is as follows :—“The ‘.object of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress is the acjinment of Swaraj by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means/* Clauses (b) (c) and (d) of article 2 of our constitution lays 
down other objects to be pursued having regard to the conditions obtaining in 
this Presidency. We have kept out of the Indian National Congress, though at 
Coimbatore Session, we gave liberty to individual members of the Party to join 
the Congress if they like. And so long as we exclude one community, we cannot 
as a political body speak on behalf of or claim to represent all the people of our 
Presidency. If as we hope full provincial autonomy is given to the provinces as 
a result of the reforms that may be granted, it is essential that our Federation should 
be in a position to claim to be a truly representative body of all communities. Wlnt 
objection can there be to admit such Brahmins as are willing to subscribe to the 
aims and objects of our Federation ? It may be that Brahmins may not join even 
if the ban is removed. But surely our Federation will not thereafter be open to 
objection on the ground that it is an exclusive organisation. 

Again, so far as safeguarding tire interests of Non-Brahiniuu an .concerned, 
has been the experience gained by the working of parties in the Legislative Councils, 
that Non-Brahmins belonging to oiher parties also have beten equally rcalotis to 
protect such interests. 1 shall give a lew instances. ' dowtftcnt 

Act was passed with the help of the Non-Brahmins of all parties. An attempt to 
have the Act repealed, by a member of the Swaraj Party, was dropped as it found 
r '0 support from Nan-Brahmins of his party. Selection Committees lot colleges 
have been continued by the present Ministry. A resolution urging adequate, repie- 
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sen. at ion of all ^communities in public services was supported by Non-Brahmins 
° a parties. 1 he recent order of the Government laying down rules for recruit- 
inent to servjces so as to give equal opportunities to all communities have been 
issued after our party ceased to be in office. It will be thus clear that there is 
general agreement among Non-Brahmins of all parties to protect the interests of 
the Non-Brahmin communities. And some of them would like to join our Federa¬ 
tion, if only the constitution is widened by removing the ban on one community. 

“The Real Congress Party in South India” 

If this change was made, then the South Indian Liberal Federation will be the 
real Congress Party in South India. Our parly is wedded to work the reforms, 
while the Swaraj Party is out to wreck it. Ours is the only recognised party in 
tins Presidency, which stands for orderly progress and constitutional reform It 
can then claim to be a fully representative political organisation in which all those 
who are for working the reforms and for orderly progress can find the place. And as 
1 pointed out, the political goal being the same in regard to the object of the S.I.L.F. 
and the Congress, the Federation may well occupy the position of the Congress in 
Southern India. 

_ I am aware that this proposal will not be acceptable to some of our members. 

1 hey kel that the interests of the Non-Brahmin communities will be neglected if 
the character of the Federation is changed. I don't think there need be any such 
fear. We have organised ourselves enough and we are strong, Our Non-Brahmin 
brethren who do not now belong to our party have also shown their keen interest 
o help the Non-Brahmin communities. The coming in of such men into our party 
will on the other hand strengthen our party and enable us to attain our objects 
more quickly and effectively. 

Question of Leadership 

I now pass to the question of leadership. On this matter also there does not 
appear to be any agreement. Various suggestions are made. Any leader elected 
must he one who commands the confidence of the party, and 1 hope that it will be 
possible to come to a decision which will meet with the largest support from all 
sifies Our constitution provides also for an Executive Committee. It will be 
presumptuous on my part to make any suggestions in the matter. The question 
will Live to be calmly and carefully discussed in all its bearings in a small committee 
to be constituted for the purpose, each district being represented in it. 

These two questions will, I hope, engage the attention of the conference fully 
It will be the duty of the conference also to lay down a programme of action for 
the future The elections to the Council may be held any time next year. It is 
uo to us to organise ouriudves anti to take steps to carry on our active propaganda 
on behalf of our party. 

Tribute to Jati^Das 

Before I nroceed to discuss some of the questions on our parly programme and 
policy, l think this conference will place on record its deep sense of sorrow and 
concern on the death of Jatin Das of hunger-strike. His is a fine example of 
unflinching courage anti patriotism and he sacrified his life in vindication of a 
principle in regard to treatment of prisoners in jail. It is high time that the 
Government of India take steps to remove all racial distinctions in the treatment 
of prisoners and to introduce a more humane and sympathetic system in dealing 
witli political prisoners. 

Ti e improvement of rural conditions and reconstruction of villages deserve 
the immediate attention of all parties in the country. The ' panchayats must * be 
placed on more satisfactory basis as also the law relating to local boards. The 
Government derives main source of income from Land Revenue and it is but 
iucet tl u a large proportion thereof should be utilised in bettering the condition 
of the villages. Each village must have a decent road connecting it with the main 
road, and facilities for good drinking water supply and improved sanitation have 
io be provided. Cottage indium icn will have io he revived to improve the economic 
position of the ryms A village development fund must be constituted and 
*'yatprimtic efforts) made to ameliorate 4 the condition of ryou. Liberal grams must 
he made by th£ Government towards the fund. 
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We must also encourage Khaddar and the use of Swadeshi cloths, 
the gospel of economic freedom of the country. . . 

In regard to drink problem, the goal is admitted to be total prohibition within 
20 years or a reasonable period. The financial arrangements under dyarchy 
afford serious impediments to successful tackling of the problem. But an earnest 
beginning has to be made. I think no propaganda is needed to make people 
understand that drink is an evil. Hut a careful survey has to be made of the 
incidence of drink in each locality and of the areas where prohtbmon may be tried. 
A definite programme is necessary and once such a programme is frame , 
have to be gradually worked up to. These and other questions, will I hope, receive 
your anxious consideration. In conclusion, let me thank you most sincerely for 
the honour you have done me and request your hearty co-operatton in guiding 
the deliberations of this conference. 


resolutions 

Address over, resolutions of condolence were passed touching the demise of the 
Raja of Panagal, the Raja of Ramnad, the Raja of Challapalli, Mr. M. T. Subramama 
Mudaliar, and Mr. K. Gopalakrishnayya. 

1. Brahmins* Admission Question 

The President then reported to the House the resolution of the Executive Co¬ 
mmittee ofthe S. I. L. F. on the subject of admitting Brahmins into the federation 
and placed the following before the House :— ... _ * 

“This confederation adopts the recommendation of the Executive Committee 0! 
the S. I. L. F. that such Brahmius as accept the creed and adopt the programme ot 
the Justice Party are eligible to the membership of the Council Party. 

Pie enquired if the House preferred to go into committee to consider this matter 
or to elect a Subjects Committee to place its recommendation before the conledeia- 
tion. He said that in his opinion the better course was to consider the question in 
the confederation and decide straightaway without going through the process ot tne 
Subjects Committee. It would not only save time but give opportunity to all to take 
part in the discussion. He also wished to ascertain what line of procedure should bu 

adopted in respect of the election of leader. . f Ilrin , 

Eventually, the President found the sense of the meeting to be to follow the 
usual procedure of the Subjects Committee. The meeting then adjourned. 

In opening the second day’s proceedings, on the Oth. OcOrier the 
President said : ‘ Yesterday the resolution of the Executive Committee that 

Brahmins be admitted in the Council Party of the South Indian Liberal 
Federation was placed before the Confederation. I suggested that the whole 
thing be considered by the Confederation resolving nself into ai committee. 

This however was not agreed to. The resolution was referred to the Subjects Co¬ 
mmittee. This morning at the Subjects Committee meeting, it has not been possible 
to take vote by districts because arrangements were not made for that contmgenc). 
Votes were taken in the usual manner by show of hands and the Committee by a 
overwhelming majority decided against the amendment that Brahmins s >ouI be 
admitted not only in the Council party but in the S. I. L. F., as well. On the origi¬ 
nal resolution also the Subjects Committee decided against by a show of hands. As 
it was not possible to take votes then and there district any district, I adjourned the 
division till the Confederation met, requiring in the meantime that 
ing to each district should sit separately. Having regard to the time a, oir 
and other equally important matters pending consideration, ^ .‘ C ; 1 

is not necessary to allow the question to be reopened in the Confederation , an that 
it is sufficient if votes are recorded without speeches. 

The President then wiih the aid of one or two delegates "ent over to caU. d, a - 

trict bfock and recorded .he majority vo.e This process.took «» how at 

the end of which tire President announced that the resolution was iosu 

2. Election Of Lender 

The President next introduced the subject of election ofthe leader ofthe Party. 
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die ^ xecilt ive Committee of the S. I. L. F. recommended that the leader 
De selected by a body consisting of five members from each district. This resolution 
1 wou d P' ace before the Confederation for discussion and invite amendments if any. 


Amendments 

ldr \ V* Ram as warn i Naicker moved an amendment that a Working Committee 

consisting of five or seven members be elected to guide the policy and programme of 
the confederation. He said that having regard to the present political situation, the 
ming e actions, and the expected reforms as the result of Simon enquiry, it was 
expedient and necessary that they should not divide the party on the question of 
leadership. In the absence of natural leaders like the late Sir P. Theagaraya Chetti 
and the Raja of Panagal it was not wisdom to arouse jealousy among the aspirants 
lor the lea tier ship and disturb the harmony in the party which was essential in the 
jriace ° f af ™ irS during lhe next y ear when Ministry reshufflings were bound to take 

Mr. R. K. Shanmugam Chetti proposed :— 

“That the President of the Confederation for this year shall be the ex-officio 
I resident under the constitution and as such ex-officio leader of the Party until the 
next Confederation meets.*' 

In making this proposal Mr. Shanmugam Chetti said that neither he nor those 
who sponsor it were making any serious departure. It was the practice which had 
been observed in the Indian National Congress for the last 42 years. Whether this 
practice which they were importing into the Confederation’s proceedings would 
become a permanent feature it was too early at the present moment to say. It was 
to get out of the impasse and to remove the stigma that they were a flock without a 
leader that they had to resort to the temporary device of electing the President of the 
Confederation as the leader of the party for the year. 

The President said that he found himself in a very embarrassing Dosition. He never 
expected that discussions would take this turn. He was a firm believer in constitu¬ 
tional methods and he thought that the leader of the Party would be elected by them 
m a most democratic fashion. In no degree he was responsible for the proposition of 
Mr. Shanmugam Chetti. But he had no other way than to agree to abide by the reso¬ 
lution, should it be carried. 

The assembly adopted the motion nem con amidst acclamation and Mr. Muni- 
swami Naidu was elected the leader for the year. 

Two resolutions were then put from the Chair and carried, the other rlrafi resolu¬ 
tions being referred 10 the Executive Committee for disposal. The resolutions 
adopted were as follows :— 


3. Tribute To Jatin Das 

“This Confederation places on record its sense of grief iat the heroic sacrifice of 

Jatm Das who deliberately laid down his life for the self-respect of the countrv and 
for the abolition of racial discrimination and recognition of the claims of all political 
prisoners to just and fair treatment.” 

4. Sarda Bill Welcomed 

“This Confederation notes with satisfaction the passing of the Sarda Bill by the 
Central Legislature and holds it as a charter of liberty of Indian womanhood, in so 
far as it marks the end of child marriages and worst horrors of widowhood.” 

The Confederation then dissolved with the usual vote of thanks. 
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The thirty third session of the JSeicy of Sardar Vallabhbhai 

a p‘.r a v\~^ 

Our bark is in the midst of stormy seas a (0 y direct the helm. I can 

gauged from the extreme re.uctance • 1 , c iinrte that prompt us to turn to him, but 

understand tlat reluctance for it it our instincts that PtwptOJM.^ ofhimself he 

s^u 4, ,bf cS»!'f "“issit!; jssys ays 

safe "So t suss r. ^ 

without the least little will fot corresponding action expect me 

With my faith in the old programme und.mmed, I hope youjm ^ ^ u is 

to discuss ‘high politics’. Honestly, I do deliberation and a clear cut pro¬ 
enough that a resolution arrived at after m cx ecU every 0 ne of its sons and 

gramme are before the country, and the Coneress has pledged itself 

daughters to fulfil the programme and to do "hat Congrest ; h «P ^ thc 

to do if the national demand contained in the i s a ui,e enough”aud I refuse to be 
end of the year. To a peasant like me, this is quite enougn, ^ ovcry 

moved by meaningless controversies. My , • and SP long as it is before 

ttu^i^ 

at-ffasrss 

1 should like to discuss them in your province, rake first *,:* h C ". rs f n C alcutta where 
in'^lw;°nam^ e of^rdfg^on 1 'thous!mds S pf 0 i 1 imoccn'ts ^^d'Pthlnk^h^'has 'the' sa'me 

SSS *ttS K s 

Mussalmans will keep on running at one anoth t • , 0 make tours ; n the untouch- 

never expressed the same feeling of disgust at having tointake toursiin tnc ^ 

ability ridden South. Friends, you will take it from me^ that the « thjs unfom ,; me 
in Palghat that occurred about three months ago can only PP.”^ of r;ii nn ,| o, e 
country of ours, and if I may say so in t o „ . especially in some parts 

ugly forms of untouchabihty that one finds i it ' i] )a „ any propaganda 

of Malabar, disgrace us more before the \* ar ® p |u ® t s {, 0 ‘ knows best. One 

that a ‘drain inspector’ many indulge m lor b ‘ . ^ j hideous 

cannot think of a deeper disgrace than ttot «in ""‘•‘•““'V t ' he ami of temple,, 
aspect should be rampant in the part of India which is * tno . wn ?? * h js ha i| 0W ed by the 
in the home of Shankara and[ Ramanuja, ini tli jf Suaa j can be had 

effulgent self-immolation of Tsandanar. Frte s, , im u j>d a mockery. 

with thc disgrace still clinging to us, that Swaraj •' d :xr er curse, but they 

Little oases do exist in the vast wilderness ol °d'™£ nc ^° no houses ol God if 
only make the wilderness more howling. Our^ tern] 1 » ' , kil) . i beseech you 

access to them is denied , to millions of ^ ^ ff .c truest Vaislntavas 

oPtollaVs? JamWlKaj who has made the cause his own and is everyday busy 
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des P c U r& n hemselves S as Hindus!’" 2 * he d °° rS ° f Ki " du tCmples 0pened t0 a11 wbo 

re / er t0 i he CU T rse tbat t0 my mind stands next in ugliness to the 
Bnhmln.Mnn ac ^erted to I mean the hydra-headed monster of communalism, the 
even vnnV ;^ ra hmm feud, that corrupts alike your politics, your religion, and 
nrr»KiI° Ur u S0Cia • re ^° rmS i # To a South Indian who says, ‘We have no Hindu-Moslem 
l* ^s^ecome quite usual for another South Indian to retort, ‘Why, 
« , l ? Brahmin-Non-Brahmin problem 1* Now genlemen, I can understand 

i aitny.revolt against pernicious customs and traditions, that a priesthood may 
s ek to impose upon us. I can appreciate and would even congratulate a 
campmgn started by Non-Brahmins for the inclusion within theirfoldoftheso- 
^aiierl untouGhobles, the Adi-Dravids, and can imagine them proclaiming to the 
oitnodox Brahmins, ‘We will claim as our own the vast mass of humanity you have 
taught us to regard as untouchables and ui.approachables ; it is open to y u to 
join us or to form a narrow class of untouchables of your own.* If the Non-Brahmins 
assume this attitude, I am sure they would earn the las ing gratitude of Hinduism. 
It they are dissatisfied with the prevailing tenents and traditions of Hinduism— 
i non t say Brahmin ism— they can invite the co-operation of the enlightened Brahmins 
ancl carry on a united campaign against them, for all Brahmins do not belong to 
the category of the hide-bound priesthood.* But instead of that we find a campaign 
organised against Brahmins as a class, a campaign of hatred carrying in its sweep 
not only the Brahmins, but <jll the best traditions of our Aryan culture. Instead 
of seeking to purge Hinduism of its excrescences, a selection of Non-Brahmins 
slir up the base and selfish passions of ignorant men and turn what 
should be a civilizing and purifying movement into a campaign for securing the 
largest number of loaves and fishes. Even the Khadi movement than which I 
cannot think of a more healthy leveller of inequalities, is by some condemned as a 
Brahmin movement and one of the most spotless of Brahmins, who is free from all 
the traces of narrow Brahminism and whose whole life is being devoted to the 
service of the poor and the down-trodden Non-Brahmins, is painted as an incarnation 
the devil in some quarters. All this is nothing short of national suicide. You have 
your youth leagues here as we have in our part of the country. I cannot think of 
eiter work for them than to organise a crusade against the double cures of commu- 
nalisni and untouchability. 

Having thus exercised the privileges of a Non-Brahmin to address a few 
words to brother Non-Brahmins, I will address a brief appeal to the 
i rahmins. If the Brahmin—Non-Brahmin trouble is in its ultimate analysis, 
nothing but a quarrel of office-seekers, why will not the Brahmins 
exorcise their proud prerogative of service and sacrifice, and wash their 
hands off the squabble altogether? In this connectiqji the tradition built up by the 
: ambudri Brahmins of Kerala is worthy of adoption by Brahmins everywhere. 

I am informed that Nambudri Brahmins as a rule do not take up any paid service, 
Government or private. And as regards the purification of Hinduism, what worthier 
Brahmin reformers could one expect to have than my friends Sjt. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar or the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, to take only two names most familiar to me? 

Soroe one has said that rags have no sex. Neither have they any caste nor 
creed. What they have and know is poverty and that to them is a more oppressive 
burden than any distinction of caste or creed. I challenge those who claim to be 
their advocates to find out better means of their uplift than Khadi and Prohibition. 
^ For me to talk of Khadi and Prohibition in this province is like carrying coals to 
Newcastle. Those who have heard Sjt. Rajagopalchari need not be told that afier 
Gandhiji there is no more persuasive advocate of Khadi. His advocacy is not that 
of the lawyer arguing out his case in a detached wiy. His advocacy comes out of an 
afflicted heart whose haunts are the poverty-stricken huts of the country side and 
out of the conviction that it is impossible otherwise to carry a ray of sunshine in those 
homes of eternal darkness. But in the main home of Khadi where it supports some 
too. .Lands of poor women, we find a rather novel type of criticism levelled at Khadi. 
Khadi, uur critics say ? is a sweating system. Will they show us a purer and more 
Jtuniai e means of giving their daily bread to the millions of our starving men and 
women in the country ? Do they kuow that for the va3t mass of the poverty-stricken 
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in Tamil Nad the only alternative is death from starvation or migration to Ceylon or 
Penang or Malaya, where if at all the doors are open to t! ~m, a worse sweating 
awaits them, with certain moral ruin ? An acute English observer has truly remarked : 
‘Political power is the invariable concomitant of economic power...The foreigners rule, 
it is inevitable. But the All-India Congress Committee goes on talking and acting m 
terms of politics. One might as well try to cure headaches by applying corn plasters 

t0 As regards prohibition, I congratulate your province on the earnestness with which 
you have taken up the campaign. I also congratulate the Madras Governmen 
their noteworthy action in accepting the principle of the agitation ior total pr * 
tion of intoxicating drinks and drugs and in giving concrete expression to this ac p- 
tance by making a substantial provision in this year's budget for educative prop 
ganda for total abstinence. , . , , ,, , , . . „ 

The idea, however, that propaganda against drink should be undertaken d\ 
Government in order to obtain popular support for prohibition measures is, in mv 
opinion, a wholly wrong idea. It might be necessary in America or England or other 
European countries where drink is a respectable and ancient habit. Fortunately, in 
our country, it is still classed with crimes and sins in whatever measure it is indulged 
in. Our religious practices and teachings and the good example of numerous castes 
and groups have done the propaganda contemplated in a more effective manner than 
any Government or aided efforts can do. All that Government.has to do is to um.o 
the evil it has itself done during a comparatively short period in the history of our 
culture and morals. 

If thte Government only made up its mind it could at once arm village panchayats 
with legal power of enforcement of prohibition instead of harrassing as they do now the 
village .and caste organisations and their leaders with prosecution upon the instigation 
of persons interested in the sale of liquor. Even slight legal powers given to village 
organisations will bring about enforcement in a most effective manner, for they arc 
really interested in a successful working of prohibition unlike the Excise Department 
and other Government officials who have been brought up in an anti-prohibition 
tradition. Such poweis and local enforcement would spread propaganda against 
drink at no cost to the public purse and without the slightest suspicion of insincerity. 

The inportance of the present legislature in the matter of prohibition brings me 
to a consideration of their similar importance in the matter of land revenue. lour 
province presents the solitary spectacle of a province which bestirred itself earliest in 
India to bring into effect the recommendation of the Joint-Parliamentary Committee 
and which is still without reformed land revenue legislation. 

As early as 1921 the Land Revenue Settlement Committee appointed by Govern¬ 
ment and composed of 11 officials and only 4 non-officials, with Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah as chairman and with several settlement officers and the Advocate- 
General on its personnel submitted a report containing important recommendations 
and almost every year since 1924 you have been having popular victories in the loca 
Council on the issue of having those recommendations embodied in legislation. But 
those victoiies have been of no avail and your province has been without legislation, 
like Bombay, whilst resettlements have been made and arc even now in full swing. 

If any of your districts or even taluks were prepared for Satyagraha, I could think of 
no stronger justification than is afforded by the circumstances in your province. 1 lie 
present land revenue policy in all ryotwari provinces is no better than a policy of 
grab. In one province the basis of the first assessment is said to be the net profits, w 
another the rentals, whilst in a province like yours the basis of the first settlement 
proposals is said to be the net profits and of resettlements the rise in the puces of 
produce. But the only basis that is actually adopted in practice is the basis of 
*more revenue.* 

Friends, I have nothing more to say. I should like to conclude vvi n a clear and 
unequivocal confession of faith, as it is I think the duty of every public man to do, 
when we seem to be at the parting of the ways. I see no reason to change by a 
single iota the present Congress Creed, cither as regards the means or the ■; sal— 
a creed that was formulated fur us bv the noblest and the mos? far-seeing of our 
leaders, a creed that was adopted when the nation was at the zenith of its strength 
and power and solidarity, a creed which if sustained by adequate action w ill enable 
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our nation to win its freedom and to retain it. I understand and appreciate the 
impatience of a section of our countrymen with the existing state of things, but I 
\\ant them to understand that of the other section too. As regards the means there 
is not a single instance in history of an unarmed nation having wrought its freedom 
•ku* 1 armec * rev °it, for the simple reason that the thing is a physical impos¬ 
sibility. And spasmodic acts of violence, or of heroic crime, if you please, are the 
very opposite of an armed revolt and purely self-destructive. A second’s thought is 
enough to convince one that there is no other alternative for us but non-violence, and 
a non-violence that proceeds from an accepted creed, i.e., from the heart, is ever so 
much more potent than the non-violence from policy. And no better formula of 
potent non-violence was ever devised than that of non-violent non-co-operation. Are 
the youths who swear by Independence ready to leave their colleges to-day ? If they 

are, it would not be difficult to organise out of them a non-violent army which can 
paralyse the Government in little time. An organised army of youths would be 
quite enough to fight the two battles of Land Revenue and prohibition to a success¬ 
ful issue and to bring the Government to its knees But our youth seem to mistake 
brave resolutions for brave action. * Declare Independence and action will take 
care of itself,’they seem to think. That attitude never helped a nation and will 
not help us to win freedom. Only on the foundation of willing sacrifice and suffering 
shall we be able to raise an enduring edifice of freedom. 

RESOLUTIONS 
1. Change of Congress Creed. 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the 1st. September to adopt 
resolutions. Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar moved a resolution adopted by the Subjects 
Committee, recommending to the Lahore Congress to amend the creed of 
ihe Congress, desiring that the word ‘Swaraj’ should mean complete national 
independence in rase the All-Parties Constitution was not accepted in its entirely by 
the British Parliament before the coming session of the Congress. 

After prolonged discussion, in which several speakers, including Messrs. Ranga- 
swamy Iyengar and Rajagopalachari expressed themselves against the resolution in 
strong terms and Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar and Satyamurthi for the resolution, Mr. 

* atel, speaking on the resolution said the conference would understand his reluctance 
to preside over the conference. The proposition, even if approved, would not be 
taken seriously, as it would exclude certain class of Congressmen. The Calcutta 
resolution did not attempt to change the creed. He would feel considerably hurt if 
lus presiding damaged the Provincial Congress Committee, and explained that the 
resolution was not needed. 

The proposition was put to the vote and lost 65 voting for and 175 against it. 

The following resolutions were then put and passed by the conference :— 

(jO This conference condemns in strong terms tne policy of repression pursued by 
the Government and congratulates the patriotic victims of such repression and records 
its appreciation of their services to the motherland. 

( : ; ) This conference earnestly urges all Congress organisations in Tamil Nadu and 
the public to carry out the programme laid down by the Calcutta Congress in particular 
<0 < uniinuc the enrolment of Congress members in pursuance of the resolution of the 
All India Congress Committee at Bombay in regard to enrolment of members and 
Congress organisations. 

(4) This conference appeals to the people to give greater support to the khadi move¬ 
ment and the boycott of foreign cloth and fulfil the programme of the Congress in 
respect of constructive work. 

(5) This conference reiterates its appeal to remove the disabilities of the ‘so-called 
ut touchable’ communities aud help them in their endeavour to take an equal place 

' 1 all other communities. 

((>) The conference appeals to the people to further strengthen \he agitation against 
the drink traffic aud bring about the fulfilment of the Congress programme in respect 

'nial prohibition. 

} 7 ) This conference congratulates the Hindi Prachar Sabha on the work done by the 
bahl a and urges Tamilian 1 in general and Congress members in particular 10 acquire 
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a f 8 \°ti' -V* '' " f V p rirx D re sses* IpTst r o ng c o n de mil a do a' o ft h e practice of the Govern- 
(8) This confer P ement 0 fiand revenue by executive action in spite of the 

ment in continuing ««Mtement rt iaM Coml ^ ittee of I9 , 9 and therefore appeals 

recommendation of the J01 province to bring the maximum pressure to bear 

on the Government by rcse^emTnts^le'no^mado'tmdl 1 -ud'ndd 

Sof'KevSlelaSni; locordenoe with the demand, of the ryot.v.ri 
landholders of the presidency. . . ^ district Congress Committees in the 

Da, throughout the province 

and train young men for national service 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 

The nth session of the Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session 
at Bezwada on the 3rd. November 1929 under the presidency of Mr. N. VL 
Narsinha Rao in a specially erected pandal which was very tastefully decorated 

^Tn U^course'^on'ifs 1 address S the 0 PRESIDENT paid a most glowing tribute to the Saint 
of Sabarmad who sdrred the heart of the nation to its depths by givm| an almost 
new orientation to the philosophy of Indian Nationalism. He traced^ briefly the 
developments in the country since the stirring days of the Mutiny and expressed 

great regret" at the utter' demoralisation to which the country was subsequen. y 
brought Slowly but insidiously by the bureaucracy. In a feeling manner he 

° bS ‘ C ‘R !sa7ragedy that for everything we are obliged to rely on Britain. The famous 
muslins of Dacca 'which were exhibited as the finest specimens of Indian ^mluso 1 

all the western markets had become things of the past. So had the Palamporcs ot 

Bandar ^omewtinct. The dyeing industry of Cocanada was given the quietus 
and what is positively worse they not only have made us purchase and wear thur 
clothes but also created a deep impression in our minds that we could no get o 

without their imports. Alas! the Nalas of yesterday have b ? c °™ e tb ® |P<c bm the 
to-dav We have indeed become unemployed, emasculated and soul-jess but the 
silver^lining to the clouds that have gathered thick in the horizon ° f | 1,v ' 1 ; 1 '".."’ tbc ' 
genuine desire or the nation to obtain her freedom and recover her ! 0i glory. 

He then referred to the two greatest events within recent history—the partition 
Bengal which first popularised the movement ot Nationalism and the inauguration o 
the great movement of Non co-operation in 19:0 which sublimated the cieetl of 

Swaraj to a new national philosophy and very nearly shook 'he foundations of the 

Br "ln h rdterating his faith in non-violent non-co-operation and Gandhism, lie avowed 
that itwas a fallacy to think that India would not gain her fceedon. tint, unioiu lia¬ 
bility and Hindu-Moslem problems are solved, a Inr/mi frw'.ra of the ..ho c im,.ou 
had^been practised to perfection, and the women had gained their emam ip.inou. He 
said Urn atl these things could be done more speedily by the auainment 01 

S " He hoped the Congressmen would soon realise that they could not ai1 j 1 ; 1 , 10 
sipate their energies in sections and parties and launch a programme winch "<»dJ 
bringkllmgedferinto one solid phalanx to offer battle to ' « ; ' 

exhorted the leaders to refuse to enter into negotiations with the (.oxcinnum 
theit brethren who had been clapped into jails were released 

He concluded * “The future lies m the han is of youth Ibcwmciii nine . 1 . ..iy , 

moves and while it moves brings its own changes and revehuions. W;>e-’ >■ >ve 

flourished and empires have fallen. To-day all over he m 1 ■ . -- ■»e 

moving. An almost new world is being refashioned. It is only a t..dta that 

can facilitate the consummation of the great event. 

RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference [re-assembled on the next two days and passed the following 
resolutions :— 
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1, Condolence 

^ I he fust resolution put from the chair and carried a!l standing was that of con¬ 
sciences touching the untimely deaths of S. Rangaswami Gupta of Guntur, Teli- 
uevara Vasudeva Row, Bhaktavatsalu Naidu of Madras, Rallapalli Kasanna of Tuni 
.i.i l conveymg sympathies of the conference to the members of the bereaved families. 

Ine Conference then carried unanimously, the whole house standing, a resolution 
appreciating the martyrdcm of the late JatinJra Das and Phoongvi Wizaya and 
praying for the peace of their souls. 


2. Resettlement IstUe 

“That the land revenue system now in force is arbitrary, uneconomical and un¬ 
civilised and opposed to :he interests of the people and since there is no compre¬ 
hensive legislation on land revenue based upon popular support up till now ; that 
therefore the resettlement operations now going on and under future consideration 
in the several Districts in the Presidency should be stopped and that in case the 
resettlement operation is not kept in abeyance and if the Government intend to 
collect taxes at the enhanced resettlement rate, intensive propaganda should be 
carried on an extensive scale preaching non-payment of such enhanced taxes anil 
strong agitation carried on for getting the necessary changes made in the existing 
land revenue system by organising land leagues.** 


3. Change In Congress Creed 

After three hours* debate the Conference recommended by 205 against 
123 votes, change in the creed of the Congress to one of complete 
independence. Doctor Subramanyam moving the resolution said that time had 
come when they should fix the goal of complete independence free from all foreign 
control. Irrespective of the considerations of the supposed peace overtures from 
tl o British Government, he said, India had a right to determine for herself, once for 
ad, her political status among the comity of nations. He asked the audience to 
disabuse themselves of hopes of a compromise which were deceptive and illusory and 
to support the motion whole-heartedly. 

4. The Viceregal Pronouncement 

“This Conference is of opinion that the statement made by the Viceroy on be¬ 
half of the British Government is unsatisfactory. This Conference opines that an 
amicable settlement will be possible on the following terms :—All the political pri- 
Mi.icrs should be released and prosecutions withdrawn ; a Round Table Conference 
with n majority of Congressmen should be convened to evolve a scheme of Domi- 
nion (xinstitution and the Government should bind itself to carry out the decision 
of the Conference. 

5. Statement Of Independence League 

Mr. T. Viswanatham then road the statement issued by the members of the 
Andhra Branch of the Independence League in respect of the Viceregal anounce- 
ment and the resolution thereon before the Conference. It ran as follows:— 

Wo feel the statement made by the Viceroy does not evoke any hope of 
immediate grant of Dominion Status in terms of the Calcutta Congress resolution. 

Nor is the statement accompanied by any practical sign of a sincere change of 
heart towards India’s right for self-determination. 

In view of the resolution passed yesterday by the Conference urging the Lahore 
Congress to change its creed to one of complete independence, we mninlain that no 
other nation has any right to interfere with political development of this country. 
B. 1 ;nce our leaders Mahatmaji, Pandit Motifs! Nehru, Pandit Jawahorlal Nehru 
and Dr. Pat tabl'd hntbararoiah, the President of our Independence League have 
•igned an agreed stat ement, along with the B aders of other parties siipulnting conditions 
• .f <_«j- opera’ion. we do not wish to embarrass them at this moment by standing in 
their way. We have therefore decided to remain neutral on this resolution and request 
all those who feel similarly to do so. 

Wc affirm that notwithstanding any agreement that may or may not have been 
nan-bed. go on our path of complete Independence aa the only self-respecting 
course for this nation. “ 
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The resolution was then put to vote and carried nem com. The Conference then 
dispersed. 


The Bihar Provincial Confcscnce 


At the 28 th Session of the Bihar Provincial Political Conference held at Monghyr 
Oil the 9 th December 1929 . in the absence of the President-elect Babu Eajendra Prasad, 
Sjt. Ratndayalu Sinha read out the Hindi translation of the presidential address. The 
president, in the course of his address, said :— 

Freedom can be achieved in two ways : the old and ancient method which was 
pursued by our ancestors with such lasting and benevolent results for humanity 
or by the modern method of meeting force by force, and following the W illo the 
Wisp of great industrial and mechanical exploitation of one people by another. 
India lia3 to make her choice and it is no use ignoring the fact that we arc not 
all agreed about following the one or the other. Allow me, therefore, to declare my 
faith, which is growing stronger and keener as days pass, in our well-tried method 
which Mahatma Gandhi has introduced in the Indian politics—nay in the world politics 
of to-day under the name of truth and non-violence, Satya and Aliiinsa,non-co-opera¬ 
tion and Satyagraha. We have to be self-determined deciding our own course ot 
action on the merit of its higher moral and spiritual quality. 

Holding these views 1 tied no difficulty in accepting the goal of our national 
aspiration as a membership on terms of absolute and complete equality and frater¬ 
nity with other members similarly situated. My conception of Dominion Status is 
one of partnership on equal terms, dissolvable at the will of any of the partner. 

I concede that in actually working out a programme for the attainment of 
Hominibn Status or Independence we shall have to put forth the same amount of 
effort, sacrifice and devotion. Then you may naturally ask me, why not then (strive 
for Independence outright ? My answer * is because I consider a federation of 
nations, bound by ties of love, respect and fellow-feelings as a higher ideal, a more 
satisfying ideal than a life of isolation not unmingled with jealousy and bitterness. 
Therefore let us put aside all controversy and organise our strength, for after all 
Swaraj whether you call it independence or Dominion Status, will not come to us 
as a gift but will have to be wrested from unwilling hands. That is the problem 
before us. The first Sine qua non of success is organisation. The British Govern¬ 
ment is nothing if not organisation carried to perfection. We want an organisation 
equally strong, equally enduring but not devoid of human touch which makes ail 
the difference. The next point that I desire to draw your attention to is the questioh of 
organisation of the masses of our countrymen for a determined non-violent fight. 
‘Similarly, industrial labourers cannot be ignored. I think that the time has couu 
when the Congress should have been entrusted with the work of labour organisation. 

In conclusion, I have an appeal to make to the youth. There is plenty ot work 
for them. Are they going to prepare a band that will do this work of village 
organisation ? They will be doing thereby a great service. 


RESOLUTION S 

The Conference adopted several resolutions, the moat important of which wua 
one in connection with the Vicergal Declaration and the Leaders Manifesto. 

Mr. Yiswanatli Misra moved a resolution which ran :—“This Conference fully 
supports the resolution adopted by the Congress \\ qrking Committee at its meeting 
held at Allahabad on November 27 in connection with the Viceroy s Declaration of 
October 31 , but at the same time advises the people of the Province to be prepared 
for mass civil diBobedieuce in case the next OongroBB at Lahore decides on any sueh 
step in pursuance of the resolution adopted at the la it HCfision of tho c ongress in 
Calcutta.” 

To this Mr. Ramkrishna Sharma moved the following amendment.-- Ilua 
Conference looks upon tho Viceroy's Declaration of October dl ns not only j 
hollow in it3elf but also misleading ro the people, particularly - ein ihe a chutes^ 
in Parliament on the subject and recommends to the Lahore Congress tbut n 
should declare complete independence us its goal on January 1 , I’UU amt calls upou 
the people of the Province that they tffiould be ready for muss civil uteobeuionco. 

A long and heated debate took place on the resolution and the amendment which 
lasted for about three hours. I liimately tho amend men l was put to vole and 
declined carried by 149 to 103 votes. 
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The Punjab Political Conference 

in the course of his presidential address delivered at the Political Conference 
held at Ctikara on the lGth, 17 th , and 18 th • November Sardar Sardul Singh observed 

To begin with I must complement Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood Benn on the 
earnestness which they have shown to placate a very large section of the Indian 
opinion which had been treated with such scant respect by men like Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and Lord Birkenhead. But this is the most I can speak for the Viceroy 3 
statement: otherwise it is beautiful only in its vagueness. When the Indians 
realise that they were only befooled with words and that the Viceroy's statement 
was nothing more than a new handy edition of the declaration of 1 ( J 17 , the reaction 
in this country is bound to be so serious, that all those who took responsibility for 
the Viceroy's statement, shall feel sorry for having made it. But still we should 
hope for the best. 1 his does not mean* that we should not prepare ourselves for 
the worst. And from this point of view, the manifesto issued by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Sapru, Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Auaari and other Indian 
leaders meets our requirements most adequately. The Indian leaders have replied 
to the Viceroy in as courteous a language as the occasion demanded. [ know that 
some of us would have liked the leaders’ statement to have been a little stringent; 
but such persons often forget that courtesy never does any harm. 

What is desired in the event of the British rejection of our demands, is action, 
earnest action and effective action so that Indians might come to their own. It 
is necessary that we should faithfully carry out the Congress programme to its 
logical end. We should boycott foreign goods, specially foreign cloth, and should 
become one united Indian Nation. Communal squabbles and jealousies should 
cease altogether and for ever. The success of both these items in our programme 
would impart that strength to Indian demands when no earthly power could resist. 
But, if even after all this, we find our opponents still stubborn, we shall have civil 
disobedience ready at hand as a last weapon. 

1 need not dilate much to explain the programme in detail ; this has been done 
so many times before and by so many competent men that it is sufficient for me 
to tell you here a few words to impress its importance. No nation can be politically 
free unless it is also economically free. For the economic freedom of a country it is 
absolutely necessary that as far as possible it should use its own products. 

Communal troubles and communal differences are mainly clue to our own 
ignorance and prejudice which are so cleverly used by the interested persons to keep 
us down. The All-Parties Conference tried to grapple with the situation in bold spirit 
and laboured as best as it could to narrow down the issues. But as we could not 
give the go-by to communal prejudices, the proposals which are now before the 
country still smack of communal prejudices and cSTraraunal jealousies. Their weak¬ 
ness displays our weakness ; and unless we get rid of our minds of communal bigotry 
no workable proposals are possible which might satisfy us for all times to come. 

It is unfortunate that the All-Parties* decisions have met more opposition in the 
Punjab than anywhere else. Not only the Sikhs and an important section of the 
Muslims criticise them adversely but even a certain section of the Hindus does not 
also favour them. But the differences amongst the various communities are not as 
fundamental as these are made to appear. We are quarrelling about shadows, and 
pay little attention to the great achievement of the All-Parties* Conference as regards 
the vital points. 

It would be better if we could call miniature Round-Table Conference in the 
Punjab, where Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians of progressive views should 
together and try to tome to a common decision about those points where they 
-lifter. Whether we have to join the Round-Table Conference summoned by 
the Labour Government or not, it is absolutely necessary that we should close our 
ranks as soon as possible. 

People often aak about how lire civil disobedience is to come about. It is tiue 
that a would be very unwise after our last experience to plunge the whole country 
into rivil disobedience all at once. But to me two things seem to be fairly easy and 
practicable. When wc find that there is no hope of cur demands being conceded to, 
we can call all those individuals who are prepared for it to cease payment of income- 




tax. I know that the number of such persons would not be very great ; but still if 
some of the prominent persons come forward to bear the brunt of the attack it shall 
create a tremendous moral effect. We can also select suitable areas in every 
province for the non-payment of land revenue. Political workers in a province 
should devote all their attention to such areas, and create such atmosphere of 
resistance as was found working so successfully in Bardoli. 

The Youth Movement 

It is gratifying to note that the youth of the country seem to have realised their 
duty in this respect. The awakening that is to-day amongst the young men of 
India was never before during recent times ; not even during the fight of the non- 
co-operation were our young men as earnest as they are to-day. I am also glad to 
note that young men have chalked out a new line of action for themselves ; the old 
methods of agitation have been left to the elder generation, and new means are 
sought to be used for awakening the self-consciousness of the masses, the new up¬ 
heaval proving more strong and effective for liberating the country from the present 
moral and political lethargy than anything of the kind did before. The Punjab young 
men should leave the press and platform to other people. What they should do is to 
fake up the organisation of labour and peasants. It ;is there where the real strength 
of the nation lies hidden. 

Government's Repressive Policy 


It is unfortunate that the authorities have mis-underslood the Indian youth 
movement. Instead of helping the young men in tlieir noble aspirations, it is trying 
to suppress their energies. Those who indulge in repression should remember one 
tuing. Repression always reacts on those who are responsible for it 

I he Youth movement must flourish ; no amount of vilification by calling it 
^evolutionary or communistic can check its course. In Punjab, there are about a 
hundred young men either in jail or undergoing trial. The treatment that is being 
meted^ out to them has become a public scandal. A strong and representative 
^mmittee should immediately be formed and those engaged in the national struggle 
s uouId be made to feel that every effort should be made to look to their interests. 

. In the end, I wish to tell you, gentlemen, that I am very hopeful about the future. 

feel sure that the Labour Government and the Viceroy are much impressed by the 
earnestness that lies behind our demands. But in case reactioncries succeed in 
heir opposition and our demands and rights are not conceded, we should make 
* quite clear to these enemies of freedom that we shall be obliged to move in the 
section of declaring independence at the next session of the National Congress. 
v hen inviting the Congress to Punjab at Calcutta, I said that Punjab was the last 
mongst the Indian Provinces to lose its liberty, and it should now be the first to 
eclare its independence. The honour is rare honour ; I hope every Punjabec will 
ise to the occasion and do his duty. 
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All India National Social Conference 


Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, author of the Child Marriage Restraint Act passed 
by the Assembly, presided over the All India National Social Conference which 
was held at Lahore oil the 26 th & 2 7 th December 1929 and was largely attended by 

Au!f S i a ^ d ^ ve l al . soci . al reformers - The attendance included Sir Mahomed Shafi, Sir 
Abdul Qadir, Snmau Saraladevi Choudhrani, Mrs. Nora Richards and Mrs. 
h,ajpat Rai. The following are extracts from the address delivered by the President 


Need of Adjustmemt 

Gentlemen, while the fundamental principles of life remain permanent and 
unchangeable, the conditions of life keep ever changing, owing to the conflicting 
interests of individuals and the varying needs and requirements of the nations of 
the world in different stages of evolution. In view of this constant change it is 
necessary to maintain a proper adjustment of relations between the facts and 
conditions of existence and our acts and practices in order to secure a healthy 
life and growth of society. When this adjustment is broken, the life of a society 
is threatened and its progress and prosperity stopped. Constant adjustment of 
relations is therefore a condition of healthy growth. In other words, reform, political 
and social is the necessity of a healthy state of society. 


Social and Political Reforms 

Both the social and the political aspects of life are equally important as they 
touch every individual member of society at every point of his life, and his well-being 
and happiness are promoted or retarded according as a proper and timely readiust- 
ment of relations is effected or neglected. This is why social and political reforms 
are so intimately connected with each other that the neglect of the one vitally injures 
the other. They act and react on each other. Social reform, by releasing forces 
hitherto held in check and by generating others gives dynamic force to the move¬ 
ment of political reform just as political emancipation powerfully helps to bring 
about readjustment of social relations and facilitates social reform. The emancipation 
of the mind from thraldom, individual or communal, whether in the social sphere 
or the political, broadens the vision, quickens the impulses, strengthens the will 
and has an elating effect on every fibre of the person or persons emancipated, 
leading automatically to the breaking of chains in the other sphere. 

4 

India's Social Constitution 

We all know that India had a glorious past and that her achievements in the 
various domains of human activity were great. One great reason for this was 
that her social contribution was very elastic and gave freedom to individuals. 

The structure of society was based on two institutions peculiar to India : (i) 

. arnashrama and ( 2 ) joint family system. The Varnashrama meant the division 
of \he people into four classes—-Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishas and Sudras. T hose 
who devoted themselves to acquiring and imparting knowledge and dedicated their 
lives to the development of mental and spiritual powers, and guided the counsels 
2 :. the nation, were called Brahmans and accorded a place of honour in society. 
Their ideal was self-denial. They did not seek wealth or material advancement. 
TLeir rule of life was high thinking and plain living. They were therefore accorded 
:ne position whieh in the modern world, wealth and worldly power alone give. They 
.hus enjoyed all the benefits which wealth and power confer without their draw-backs. 

The ideal of the Kshatriyas was not how best to live, but‘how best to die.' 
Self-aggrandisement was not their aim : service was their “sumnum bonum ” in life. 
The Rajputs, the descendants of the Kshatriyas, illustrated in their lives the high 
ideal of the warrior class. To die worthily in a worthy cause, ‘to make the 
mother's milk resplendent' was their chief solicitude. The Rajputs in days gone by 
loved strife, and sought opportunities of dying in a just cause. To die gloriously 

wa6 w hat they lived tor. The history of India is full of instances that prove ibi<? 
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distinguishing feature of their character. The outburst of Devaldevi, the mother 
of the celebrated heroes Ala and Udil, on their refusal to return to Mahoba to fight 
for their country on its invasion by Prithviraj Chauhan, sums up the Rajput 
character in a sentence. She exclaimed : , , 

‘Would that gods has made me barren, that I had never borne sons who thus 
abandon the path of the Rajput and refuse to succour their prince and country 

in danger.’ Her heart bursting with grief, her eyes raised to heaven, she continued, 

‘Was it for this O Universal Lord, Thou madest me feel a mother's pangs for 
these destroyers of Binafur’s fame ? Unworthy offspring, the heart of a true Rajput 
dances with toy at the mere name of strife ; but, ye, degenerate, cannot be the 

sons of Jasraj. Some carl must have stolen to my embrace and from such ye must 

Thfewas irresistible. The two heroes declared that they would die fighting 
for Mahoba. On this, Devaldevi said :— . , . 

‘Well have you spoken, my sons. Nothing now remains but to make thy parent s 
milk resplendent by thy deed. The calls of the peasant driven from his home 
meets the ear, and while we deliberate, our villages are given to the flames/ 

y^.lcX c\ f 1 ^ od * ■ 

‘He who can look tamely on while the smoke rises from his ruined towns, his 
fields laid waste, can be no Rajput. He who succumbs to. fear when his country is 
invaded, his body will be plunged into the bell of hells, his soul a wanderer in the 
world of spirits for sixty thousand years; but the warrior who performs his duty 
will be received into the mansions of the Sun and his deeds will last for ever. 

4 the third division came the Vaishas. They were engaged in manufacture and 
trade. They produced things and distributed them and accumulated wealth and 
material resources. They were men of intelligence, industry and courage. They 
went to every part of the world, had the strength of arm to defend their lives and 
property. The Vaishas were the mainstay of society. Those who were unfitted 
to follow any of the above mentioned three callings supplied labour and ser\ed the 
other three classes. 


Castes not Exclusive 

But these four classes were not rigidly exclusive of each other. In the same 
family one was a Brahman, the other a Kshatriya and the third a Vaisha. 

Hindu scriptures themselves illustrate this feature of the Varnashramn system. Tlu: 
Puranas say that Raja Yuvnashav of the solar dynasty had a son called Harita. 
Harit's son became a Brahman and his descendants were known as Angiris 
Harit. The Vishnu Purana and Bhagwad say that Raja Nedishta’s son Nabhag 
became a Vaisha. Raja Suhotra of the lunar dynasty had three sons Kash, Lesn 
and Gritsmad. The latter* s son Shunak had a son called Shaina.k. Shainak u 
sons became Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisha and Sudia respectively. Take 
another instance. Kushik was the son of Raja Kushashva of the lunar dynasty. His 
grandson Vishwamitra’s descendants are known in India as Brahmans of the kausmk 
‘gotra/ % , 

Individuals and communities took up the callings and pursuits that suited them 
and afforded free and full development to the physical, mental and moral qualities 
with which nature had endowed them. There was no rigid, hide-bound, waicr-tight 
system of caste in old days. 

Social Life at a Low Ebb 

Coming now to the application of the theoretical propositions enunciated above 
to the practical facts of social life in our country at the present time, we find that 
our social life is at a very low ebb ; that society is cut up into castes and sub¬ 
castes, and the sub-castes are again divided into smaller groups all cxc.usive of one 
another, with restrictions regarding food and marriage and association carried to 
a point beyond which this fissiparous tendency could not go. This with the resultant 
narrow view of things, and the lowering of high ideals of conduct, mace the nation 
impotent to protect itself from foreign inroads, and powerless to withstand the 
impact of forces foreign to its constitution. Tbt result was social disintcgiation 
ending in political subjection. 
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_ . . The Joint Family 

social thinkers inventfe'd^noHer'tn 3 E - contnvance which the Hindu economists and 
stability and continuity to faSfly I?fc 1 " m t ? , i 1 r tlie -| radit j ons f ' he ." ce - a " d S ive 
the ur.it in the social svsterr. TLo ?’ as , tIie fomi| y and not the individual was the 
co-operation or mutual* help between "tho^wi, 0 " which the syst . em , rcsted > were (a) 
by ties created bv nature Lerceir * were nearest 111 blood and bound 

afflicted among them. This bistitmirfn'l^l Care and p f otec , tion ° { lhe weak and 
and prevented disintegration Pm ',°?'? a ^ e ^° r peace and order, promoted unity 
properly, r.o , i “ d,d no ! ensure Progress. So long as it worked 

old age pensions and ncor hL f R { ?\ $UCh ,n f st,tut,ons ofthe West as poor houses, 
peculiar circumstances in whirl ut l .^ e J 0lnt fatptly system was a product of the 
foreign inC lZl i' J society was placed at the time. The impact of 
ideals of life mi p °’ ,u ? a! ’ economic and social, is disintegrating society. New 
partly to a new valuation tnu • duC w r u y u t0 thc introducti °n of foreign culture and 

An7,tis*Ss }s£xr*?i* dr u •* ««. 

and bestowed them L TcorDoram bodv M,e T, y -i h t pers0naI nghts of individuals 

origin - j 1 v intended N d . ’i family has now ceased to function as 

restrictions neceSmted bT^st re,ati °n s demand *£ thfhmitarions^nd 
tions must* be removed^ 7 StnCt obse ™e ofthe caste and other social conven- 


Break the Bonds of Caste. 
in vogue in ancient India had its own ways to secure the 


The social system 

sir.;:™/,", * * 'fr 3 * =«;? srs'tsrs: 

enforceable bv hw ln !i,°,^ S° men . l he,r na ' ural ri 8 hls - and 'caking them 

lo bre ilc iaL j 'e n ° rc er ^ at t ^ osc nghts n ay be fully exercised, it is necessary 
them tothL nnand free men and women from the shackles which tie 

;r>'| iociH srrt ■xrssss 

wi.b‘fhUr.sr,,EWb?w, e ,r°' u - Tb “ •»*««% »„p«, y 


Social Reform by Legislation 

v ’ .fh f 2 L. tb * methods of social reform, there exist at present in India two ways in 

p tftrs z&jzsz -is 

thU a ™? ( ‘ r : " 1 ? ruy Ii0 y ,ng 0St Its efTicac > r > the work done in the old days through 
social ^reform ^° W * i S0 a lf com Phshed. The only sure means of effecting 

communitie^^mt^K 0816 at, ° n * As a ? reat ? n £hsh writer has said, where the largf 
carrying on ^social reform* *T\ c0n . cerner1 Ic g^lation is the only effective means of 
- 1 , 1 rcf orm. There is no country in the world where important social 

that 6or i /i rf? ncco ™Plj*hed by means other than legislation. Those who contend 
cform should be carried out only by educating public opinion and 
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through the agency of caste or communal organizations, have failed to understand 
the real nature of reform and the function of legislation. Nor do they appreciate 
the gravity of the situation. Reform becomes necessary where the rights of indivi¬ 
duals or groups of individuals are withheld or denied As the caste agency has no 
legal sanction behind it and is powerless to have those rights respected, the aggrieved 
party has every right to appeal to the State, whose primary duty is to see that the 
rights of individual as living within its jurisdiction are respected. We see this in 
daily life. 

If the rights of a woman, who is entitled to equal treatment with man are systema¬ 
tically denied her and she is treated like chattel, it is the duty of the State to 
intervene. Amongst the Hindus some of the primary rights of a woman are now 
denied to her. And even in other communities some of her rights though recognised 
by the personal law governing her are denied her owing to the force of custom.^ In 
the Punjab, the right of inheritance conceded to a Moslem woman by “Shariat ' 
(Moslem law) is denied to her by customary law, and so far as her right to property 
is concerned, she is very nearly in the same position as her Hindu sister. 

Hindu law chiefly centres round marriage, inheritance and the joint family sys¬ 
tem. The law of inheritance was based on the requirements and the incidents of the 
joint family. But as the joint family system is rapidly disintegrating and the indivi¬ 
dual is taking the place of the family as a unit of society, boti^he law of inheritance 
and that governing joint family must be modified in the light of changed circums¬ 
tances. As the present law governing marriage was based on the Varnashrama 
which has long since disappeared and the caste system which took its place is rapidly 
going\o pieces, it is necessary, that this law too must be materially modified. 

, Child Marriage. 

The readjustment or reform in the social system of the country easily falls under 
three heads : (i) rights and welfare of children : (2) rights and status of women : 

(3) social rights of individuals and classes. As regards the rights of children, an 
important step has recently been taken by the country in forbidding marriages of 
boys below 18 and girls below 14 years of age. This law, if duly enforced and streng¬ 
thened later in the light of future experience of its working, will put a stop to child 

widowhood, protect girls from early death and lifelong ill-hcalth, and will give them 

time to receive education. Physical degeneration of the race will be arrested, and boys 
will have a chance of growing into sturdy men. Children are also entitled to receive 
such education and training as will enable them to live a decent life in the world. 

For this, the State should provide necessary facilities. 

Inter-caste Marriage. 

So long as the caste system exists we must permit and, at times, encourage inter¬ 
caste marriages. Some communities are so small that it is not possible to find within 
their fold suitable matches for boys and girls. Inter-caste marriages up to a certain 
extent are sanctioned by Shastras and they are now recognised by law'. With such 
marriages becoming more frequent, the evils of prices being paid sometimes for bnde 
grooms and sometimes for brides will disappear. This pernicious practice has ruined 
many homesaud has occasioned many suicides. Reform in this direction is urgently 
called for. 

Untouchabiuty. 

I include under the head, social rights of individuals and classes, such questions 
as inter-dining ; free social intercourse between individuals belonging t.> different 
castes ; admission in the various castes of people belonging tc other faiths seeking 
such admission ; untouchabilily ; freedom to enter temples to oiler divine worship ; 
use of wells and tanks and public schools. It is only in this unloriunat® countt y 
that a man is regarded as untouchable by another. And it is a matter of shame 
that those who believe in the saying that mankind form one family, whoso Shastras 
teach them that all men are brethren and that there is divine essence .11 every man, 
woman and child, should practise untouchability and regard certain classes oiTncu 

and women as untouchables. . . r . . • • 

it is of prime importance for the Hindus to do away with the evil oi untouchabiluy. 

It has yet to be realized by them that the future of the Hindus as a community 
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depends to a great extent on a proper treatment of the depressed classes, and on 
tneir whole-hearted co-operation. All well-wishers of the country must therefore see 
that this question is solved to the satisfaction of those classes. Fortunately, the 
question of untouchability except in the case of the small class of sweepers is 
practically non-existent in Upper India. 

The Position Of Women. 

1 he most importani question, however, as it concerns every man and woman in 
the Country, and as it vitally affects society, is the position of woman and her rights. 

1 he pivot of life is the home and the home is the woman's citadel. She is the 
presiding genius of the household. People test a nation’s civilisation from the 
position women occupy in it. In Islam, the most democratic religious organisation 
in the world, theoretically her position is high and her rights are to a great extent 
safe-guarded by law. Amongst the Hindus of old, she occupied a position of great 
respect and consideration, enjoyed great privileges and in certain respects held a 
dominant position in the family. 

Hindu scriptures show that women were given the highest education in ancient 
times. Women enjoyed rights of property. Even in the Vedas there is mention of 
women growing old in their father’s house and claiming their share of the paternal 
estate. A wife’s co-ownership of property was recognised in that the husband 
could not make a religious gift without her consent. The legal status of a wife and 
the equal treatment accor led to her with her husband is thus defined in law : — 

1. If a wife dies, her husbmd may marry another wife. (Manu, Ch V. V. 168). 

If a husband dies a wife may marry another husband (Manu quoted by Madhava 

and Vidyanatha Dikshita ; Parasira Smriti ; Narada ; Yaguavalkya, quoted by 
Krishnacharya ; Agni Purana ; Smriti quoted by Chetti Koneri Acharya and 
Janardana Bhatta). 

2. If a wife becomes fallen, by drunkenness or immorality, her husband may 
marry another. (Manu Ch. IX, v. 8o ; Yagnavalkya, page 416, v. 73). 

If a husband becomes fallen, a wife may marry another husband (Manu quoted 
by Madhav and several other authorities above mentioned.) 

3. if a wife be barren, her husband may marry another wife (Manu, Ch. IX, 
v. 81). 

If a husband be impotent she may marry another husband (Manu, and several 
other authorities quoted above.) 

4. In particular circumstances a wife may cease to cohabit with her husband 
(Manu, Ch. IX, v. 79.) 

5. If a husband deserts his wife she may marry another (Manu, Ch. IX, v. 76, 
and several others.) 

6. If a wife treats her husband with aversion, he may^ease to co-habit with her 
(Manu, Ch. IX, v. 77) 

7. A husband must be revered (Manu, Ch. V. v. 154.) 

A wife must be honoured by the husband (Manu, Ch. III. v. 54.) 

8. A good wife irradiates the house and is a goddess of wealth (Manu Ch. IX, 
v. 26) 

A. good husband make his wife entitled to honour (Mahu, Ch. IX v. 23.) 

With the political downfall of the Hindus came their social decline, and the 

legal position of women deteriorated. In the matter of marriage, in matters of 

inheritance and her position in the family, many of her rights have been taken 
away from her and her freedom has been restricted. But though her freedom has 
been restricted, and owing to the desirability of maintaining intact the 

joint family system, legal power to enforce many of her rights has been 

token away from her, yet it is generally true that the position she occupies 
• n the family is predominant and the influence she exercises in domestic 
matter* almost supreme. Traducers of Indians, professional decriers 
of weak tmiion.n, who have made it a business to defame subject peoples for political 
purpov-s like the notorious Miss Katharine Mayo, may with the aid of imagination, 
depict thr condition of Indian women in family life as deplorable. But those who 
arc acquainted with the real condition of things and who have a knowledge of the 
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, . r *i„ ijfp in this country, know well that women occupy even now a 
i~ IndiSli'Loscholdi, ,nd ,h„ their i.heehce ...» 

unimpaired. 

Widow Re-marriage. 


a rt jrs«. i 23 d ^ ^orhirruf^r^r^'^iy ^« 

the Hindus. , , * 11 r ;CThts of inheritance should be secured 

- hS "rV°s« °- ,?£ “thfb«h 

£r^ c *iLSs h Ed u jssZJ& ^rt‘'s!rs sz sat ts 

in her husband's property. She becomes by marriage f 
family and so must in fact acquire rights of property in that fam ly. 1 ‘ e 
in the Central Legislature a bill to give a Hm lu widow right to inherit her 
share in the family property, along with her sons, if any. 

strengthen her lawful position in the family is to give her g y _ b jf w 

of inheritance. As soon as her just right m family property is secured to her Dy ia«, 
most of her troubles will be over. The time has now come to putbut 
judicial system under which English judges though cap' > , . , tbQ j aW3 

ignorant of Indian traditions and ideals ofhfe and the & Hindu law. 

are written—are invested with power to mterpert and admi , practices * 

Social reform, as popularly understood, w reform of evil customs and practices^ 
but social legislation covers a much larger field and we must no> g te 

of legislation in our country by including in it all measures _ help the 

the health and happiness of men and women, increase their l , 

^^And nowTappeal ttrthe women and young men oflndia I appeal,» « 
to prove themselves worthy daughters of the brave women of India who, in days go • 
by, covered the history of this country with glory. It was* h ®arctung in 
made heroes of men and inspired them to perform deeds o history of Ratput 

the country and are remembered and admired everywhere. Take the history ot Ka pu 

heroism or the history of the heroism of Rajput women. It jna it yJf t on) 

inspired their husbands and brothers and sons to do gr ^ headed troops 

defended their minor son's rights with exemplary valour but Vurmvlu 

in their places. Read the historian Ferishtas animated picture ® a des- 

queen of Gurrali who, like another Boadicea, headed the army *nd fought •des 
perate battle with Akbar's general Asaf Khan, in which she was RoL in 2 
flight or to survive the loss of independence, she like the * • 1 ‘ , , c; ,.k C1 

circumstances, slew herself on the field of battle. Remember : 

the Rana of Chittor on the battlefield of Thaneshwar, bis heir Kara® S n h h^ »i> 
minor, the queen-mother Korum Devi headed her Rajputs 

to Qutubuddin Aibak near Amber (Jaipur), when Qutubuddm vas dUeaij. .^. a 

wounded. Jawahir Dai, another queen-mother of Chittor, in ordwr ma^ y ; ulul ' sluh 

courageous devotion, headed a sally during the seige of , ,j )V ,j. c mother 

of Gujerat in which she was slain. The unparalleled heroism dispayec^> ^ ^oi. 
of Fattah during the seige of Chittor by Akbar is unfoigeu.ib • Fattah 

-When the laloombra fell at the gate of the.Sun, thecomma "1 
of Kailwa. He was only 16. His father' had fallen Spartan mother of Old 

had survived but to rear the sole heir of their house. Liket put 0 n when 

she commanded him to put on the ^afifron robe-tlwi rote that . II q G > cccian damc 

determined to die in a fight—and die for Chittor . but s u _l nctiouu visitines foi one 
illustrated her precept by example j and lest any soft coi i ^ , . , 

dearerthan'* OMell^might dim the lustre of Kailwa, she aimed the young br.de will, a 
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by the side of herAraa^onian mother nd m e de th° de ^ ° f Chitt , or saw her fal1 fi S htin S' 
such deeds, the Rajputs became reckless^f Hfe W ' VeS ^ daughters P erformed 

and die in its n defence°fs 1 reiated''bv t t T 0m ~ n compelled the men to defend their country 
Jaswanta Singh of Jodhpur after Lc‘ 6 J re " ch travelIer Be ™er. When Maharaja 
of the 17 century, retired with onIv 5lD ° i le BafBe , Fatehabad about the middle 
refused to see hitm Bernier says':— 3 handful of following to Jodhpur, his queen 

gave to her husband Jaswluit S^ngi e affer e h' eP d'°r n daughter of the Rana 

was nigh, and had understood what had Sf de f eat and dl & h f- When she heard he 
with all possible courage that he had'hli- 5 !- 3536 * 1 c” l u C ^ att ! e ’ that he bad fought 
no longer able to resist the enem,,^. i k four ° r fiv : e hundred men left ; and at last, 
Mme one to conddle with him in^^ ' ^, 11 f ° rC ? d t0 rc treat ; instead of sending 
shut the gate of the castle and commanded in a dry mood to 

he ^db a? eoter; he was « 

displayed by^hat heroine,^^Que'en'l^akshmi'Bi^of her C £ u " try 30 fineIy 

Sep i°lin a no l ?,“ stever ins P> reQ y°u 6 d3ys of the 

and SCnSe ° f du ‘y 

should ever be kept untarn^shedf Let tU sonant , Cr ? ,Sm lcU by y° llr forbears 
would uphold the honour 0 the counr? and resmre y ° U L ea T* be such as 

grandeur and glory. There was ?a time when in ^ L ? r y °, Ur mo,hcrl:ln(1 her past 
motherhood was embodied in the famous line— 7 P * ° f the COuntry the ldea l of 
‘O Mother, let thy offspring be either a great benefactor or a hero > 

only basis for a lasting political structure to he r Jc.d S0Und i 0Clal s y stem w the 

enormous amount of social work has to be done ° n ltm Fo ^ et not tha * an 

man in India work the unshakeable resoImionT 1Q r th ® country. Let every young 
William Pitt at the age of aa to declare 'I know dUfi ,he C0nv L ctl0 , n which inspired 
that no one else cansaveir IavtohUV,?? that can save Engl.nd and I know 
act accordingly ' y t0 heart th sound advlce of the great Goethe, and 

Ponder well and know the right 
Onward, then, with all thy might. 

resolutions 

DENOMINATIONAL INSTITUTIONS CONDEMNED 

tant resofuftons. 11 *’ ^ir^Muhamrnad^sfar*' Lc(c f r ' ^Conkrtnct passed impor- 
communities of India to take stens to'nromm^ 3 1 , resolutlon appealing to all 

WC Si, Ah "'lO f r S °A*n S ° ,idarity aud^ntertfommunal'cMperadon. COnC ° rd *** 

the resolution.^Or. 1 Satyapal and Mr C ^uni^hand ^ Str ° ng s \ >eeches supporting 
the attitude of the commmiitioe t * 4 Uun i ^“ aild (Congressmen) emphasised that 
countsclaim ^ ^ h3d 3 g-at deal t0 P do with the 

inc»tt4 , fatm8!Pof&^^“ ti ^ institutions were a great source for 
towards ear h oher Thrv < m-*> enci l ? t,on feelings of jealousy and mistrust 
(O help .he cause of h?rn5, .' ,hat , to «' vc P racticaI P™°f of their willingness 

to cornmunUic^'orfier own" ft PCf Ce °i s , tudcnts 

Government ohnnlrl mnirA «ir« ^ , ow V Jt was also suggested that in future the 

grants to institutions of a denominational character. 

Widows* Inheritance Bill 

c.onfcrenre C for'Hbidi^wvf 1 CCI , lt , red r ? ,nid a resolution expressing the support of the 

Bm - ” r ***» *"•*•• 
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Mrs, Shah Nawaz told the audience that, athough the personal law of the Musal- 
mans did not debar the Mahomedan women from inheriting their husbands' property, 
the customary law in the Punjab did. At her instance the conference adopted an 
amendment that the Bill, if passed should also apply to Mahomedan widows in the 
Punjab. 

Purdah And Polygamy 

The other resolutions passed referred to the abolition of ‘purdah’, promotion of 
inter-caste and intcr-provincial marriages, and abolition of polygamy and requested 
the Government to help nation-wide reform in diet by asking the educational autho¬ 
rities to impart instructions on the lines suggested by the conference. 

A resolution was also passed urging the appointment of a committee of enquiry to 
enquire into the causes and treatment of tuberculosis. 



The All India Shia Conference 

The 22nd session of the All-India Shia Conference commenced on the 26 th 
December 1929 at Allahabad in a specious pandal under the presidency of Mr. 
Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 

The delegates who attended the conference included several distinguished Mus¬ 
lims from distant parts of the country. Among the non delegates present 
were Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University, Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, the Minister of Local Self-Government, 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, the Commissioner of the Allahabad division and Pandit 
Shyamlal Nehru. 

Chairman’* Speech 

Khan Sahib Agha Ali Khan, the chairman of the reception committee, in the 
course of his speech welcomed the delegates and referred to the varied problems 
concerning the community. 

Referring to the question of the protection of the rights of the minority commu¬ 
nities! Mr. Agha Ali Khan desired to mention the fact that the Shia community had 
not been able even to secure seats in provincial councils and local boards in propor¬ 
tion to its population. 

‘This is the reason,’ he asserted, ‘for the birth among the Shias of a group ot 
persons who plead for the reservation of seats for the Shia community. It can also 
not be denied that if the matters on the basis of which this group is born are not 
rightly settled, then they would not only impede the progress of the country 
but would be liable to create a great split among the Muslim community itself.” 

Syed Hyder Mehdi, seconding Khan Sahib Aga Ali Khan’s motion regarding the 
presidential election, made a forceful speech on the question of the equal rights of the 
different communities irrespective of communal considerations. 

The Shia Conference, he said, had not been dealing with active politics and 
was not a body politically active. The reason was that there could be only one 
politics and that was the Indian politics. ‘We shall sink and swim, he asserted, 
with other communities. Our relations with other communities have always been 
cordial and you have contributed to the growth of ali shades of political opinion. We 
stand only for equal rights and equal opportunities to develop ourselves for the 
service of the country. The reason why we have gathered here separately is that 
we are weaker than other communities and we want to strengthen ourselves to be 
able to walk shoulder to shoulder with others.’ 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan, president, then delivered his address in 
Urdu of which the following is an English translation 

I for one welcome the last declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy which has to 
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ray mind served to clear the political atmosphere in this country. No community can 
advance in material prosperity without securing political advancement. Members 
ol other communities, more particularly my Hindu brethren, are doing their utmost 
to advance and1 to take the fullest advantage which their majority affords to them in 
democratic bodies 'and institutions. They have a natural advantage over you. In 
every walk of life you have been left far behind. We stand to-day at the parting of 
the ways. The Simon Commission has visited India and its report is being awaited. 

II the Round Table Conference takes place as proposed I for one firmly believe 
tnat much good will come out of it. To refuse to join it would be to my mind an 
act of political folly. Swaraj is in sight and it may come sooner than some expect, 
the question is, will the Moslems (all the Moslems of India) realise their responsibility, 
make a spurt and take their proper place in the Councils of the country, or will they 
lag behind and become hewers of wood and drawers of water? The plain question 
is, are yougoing to take your legitimate place in the life and politics of this country 
by preparing yourselves for shouldering the responsibilities and performing the 
duties of the position and attain to that high status which your past history and 
past connections with this country entitle you, or are you going to follow the same 
policy of sloth which has brought you so low and which will take you more and 
more down the abyss of ignorance and misery ? 

There can be no political advancement in a community without education. Politi¬ 
cal advancement and education are closely inter-twined. What steps have you under 
taken to introduce even primary education among all the members of your community t 
Look at the injunctions contained in our religion. In my view the injunctions are 
so strong as to make it compulsory on every Moslem male or female to educate 
himself or herself. What have you done to educate yourself ? What is the per¬ 
centage of the educated among you ? I am unable to speak about these percentages 
among the Muslims of all India. But I know figures for Bombay. The number of 
Muslim students in the colleges in the Bombay Presidency is less than the number 
of women students of the other communities I want a band of selfless workers who 
would in the way of the Lord be ready to devote their time and attention to the 
advancement of their brethren. Our arts, our sciences, our literatures ( Persian and 
Arabic ) are being rapidly forgotten. The Persian language was the court language 
of this country during the Moslem rule. The original histories of Moslem rule in 
India ate written in that language. Some of the greatest names in Persian literature 
are the names of those who wrote books and poetry under the Moslem rulers. May 
I mention the names of Abul Fazal Fyzee, Amir Khusrow Iraqi and Urfi ? To turn 
to Arabic, a language rich in learning. Our holy Quran is written in Arabic. The 
great commentaries in the Quran, and authentic Islamic histories are in Arabic. Our 
ethics, philosophy, Ahadis, Fiqh are enshrined in that language. I feel that it is 
absolutely necessary that at least a certain percentage of our intelligent youths 
should devote themselves to the acquiring of these languages and keeping alight 
the lamp of Arabic and Persian learning. 

Before parting with the subject of eduction may I point out that we Shias hold 
in our hands a powerful instrument for the imparting of general education (more 
panicularly in Islamic history and Islamic religion) in the Roza Khani or Majlises 
that are being held all over India during the two months of Mohorram and of Safar, 
as well as on Thursday evenings, during the rest of the year. The great love of a 
Shin for the Imams and particularly the Lord of the martyr Imam Husein will 
preclude general lectures on history, philosophy or ethics being given during the first 
twelve days of the Mohorram, but after that if care is taken to have men of real 
learning to go on the pulpit and to convey religious instruction and introduce their 
audience io Islamic history and to principles of Shariat ethics, and of philosophy, a 
great advance will be made in generally educating the people to think rightly and 
to act rightly. I have the honour of being the managing trustee of the Persian 
Mosque at Bombay. I have made it a condition with our leader of prayers (a gentle¬ 
man of considerable learning and ideal moral character) to preach on the principles 
of the SI ariat every evening for half an hour after the Isha prayers. He has been 
doing it fo r more than half an hour every evening, but I am sorry to say that the 
response we have so far received is not in accordance with our expectations. If the 
* arnc is done in at least home of the principal mosques of the great cities of India, 
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and there is a propaganda to attend these meetings in general and the prayers in 
particular, a great advance will soon be made in the people’s knowledge of the 
principles of our Shariat and of Islamic history. 

To turn to the education of girls. In this the Moslem girls are lamentably 
backward. I am told that in the U. P. even the richest zemindars make no serious 
attempt to educate their daughters. This is surely against the spirit and the letter 
of Islamic law. The Prophet said that ‘paradise is at the feet of your mothers . 
Praise of woman could no further go. How canyon advance when one half of your 
community is sunk in the darkness of ignorance? The goal set before India now 
is that of responsible government. We hear Dominion Status, independence, e c. 
freely talked about. But with power comes responsibility and how will you be able to 
discharge your responsibility to your country, to your families, atid to yourselves i 
your women by reason of their utter ignorance are unable to assist you ? 

I want action and not words. I want self-sacrifice and not a desire to ta e 
credit when none is due. Look at the strides the Hindus have taken. Look at me 
Servants of India society at Poona. Look at the advance which the Moslems mru ¬ 
by self-sacrifice and endeavours of a single patriot, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. • v 
next point is that you must resolve to take, and take, concerted action. For, without 
concerted action there can be no advance. You must also resolve to assist cac 
other, for without assistance you can not get on. Remember that every rupee that 
goes in the pockets of your brother in Islam is to that extent a source of strength to 
Islam and every rupee which might not have gone into the pocket of a Moslem but 
goes into other pockets is to that extent a weakening of your Moslem brother which 
means to v that extent a weakening of Islam itself. 

Now, to briefly take stock of our position. The work that we have done is : 

( a ) . The eastablishment of the Shia Orphanage at Lucknow. ( b ) The starting 
of the newspaper “Surfraz”. ( c ) The foundation of a national press. ( d ) The 
foundation of a branch of this conference for the preservation of our Holy 
and buildings. ( e ) Tanzim so far as the Shia community is concerned. 

The work which you have done so far goes to show that we are practical, but 
unfortunately there is no financial backing up and there is no reserve fund, with 
the result that the above institutions run the risk of ceasing to exist on any ( ay. 
It therefore behoves us to see that the continuance of the orphanage, the newspaper, 
and the press, is secured by making proper financial provision for each of them. 
When we have undertaken and established national institutions, it is our duty to see 
that their future continuance is properly provided for first before other schemes are 
undertaken. I would suggest the formation of a financial committee of this conference 
charged with the duty of carefully examining the whole question and recommending 
to your standing committee the measures to be undertaken for securing financial 
stability for all these institutions. 

But we cannot rest content with what we have done. The rapid advances which 
the non-Moslem communities are makirg from day to day must awaken you to a 
sense of responsibility and the necessity of your taking concerted and disciplined 
action to secure Moslem advancement. It is not possible to stand where you are. 
You must either advance or retrograde. I have already referred to the steps to be taken 
for the spread of education, i understand that His Highness the Mir of Khairpur 
has made a grant to this conference and has promised to make further grants when 
necessary. Allama Hindi Saheb in order to promote Tanzim has during the last lS 
months travelled in the North, Sind and Kashmir and has established district 
committees. On the frontier in Sind. Kashmir and Bengal, district contcten^cs have 
also been established. I trust these efforts will not only be maintained but will be 
redoubled. 

You have also done good work in the cause of the preservation and enforcement 
of Wakfs But there is still much lee-way to make. There are still many Wakfs 
that are unknown and the condition of many Muslim endowments throughout India it 
deplorable. In Bombay there is a Wakf Act that has been in foicc for some years. 
It has done and is doing much good, I understand, than that in your province. Non 
have succeeded in getting an inquiry committee established under a 
resolution of the provincial Council. This committee is making enquiries and will 
in due course make its recommendation:, to the Government for the better manage- 
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Drovinre l d0W i! leniS , ln your P rovince Personally, I think, that in every 

charitv m mm - 3 . country ,bere should be charity commissioners on the lines of the 
the romm;Tf^ SS1 °i nerS • m England t0 look after charities. I have no doubt that when 
and “^iHV 48 J e P ort its recommendations will be carefully considered 

'endowmin i o-1M fo ow by which it is hoped that the condition of the Muslim 
endowments will be greatly improved. 

bnildfn!r 0 c r . th r e v aCtivil - ies ° fth . e An i uman for the protection of the holy tombs and 
. *’ „ ‘^appointment has been caused in some quarters over the treaty entered 
TI , p y t ersia with Ibn Saud. I am not prepared to condemn Persia for the treaty. 
, ,‘V !n S, ^ S r° W t t ei , r own interests better than we do and besides one needs to 
mr ‘ J • faCtS , f ? re llinl ere l' e form a proper opinion. It is not necessary for 

to enter into any elaborate account of the Najdi history. By now every one of 
! ( , no ; vs ,be barbarities practised by them in the beginning of the last century, 

te u- h l y me , t , with , m the end - Two years ago you passed a condemnatory 
resolution which could not be acted upou. * 

There is not a Moslem heart in this country or throughout the world which does not 
desire a reversal of the Balfour Declaration. The whole Islamic world has protested 
and is protesting against it. The recent disturbances were most deplorable. But the 
nailour Declaration was at least one of the potent causes that led to them and it will 
be he duty of Parliament to consider its recall. 

Moskm opinion on the question of Sarda Act is divided. Your committee has 
h inf ! resolu . t,o n condemning the Act. There will be a discussion on this 
bil at this conference. As I have the honour of being your president and as such 

my own V views keeP ' ^ course of the debate > 1 have no desire in this speech to express 
Concluding, the president said : 

There is on the Moslem community the stigma of being a backward community. 

have fallen inL at °n? /'rr 6 at , tie bead of affairs in India for more than 800 years, 
l. 'Vf ■lenandarc still falling low. May I therefore once more apoeal for an 

y n? ai?d a - u thcr Moslems ’ l-at you will cast off this lethargy 
lnd Phoentx-hke rise with vigour and life from your ashes ? If we organize and 

correlate our efforts the time will not be distant when we shall no longer have this 

. , in £ a backward community and shall take our proper and legitimate 
position in the councils of our country and the governance of this great empire and 
m shaping the destinies of our dear motherland.” 


RESOLUTIONS 

On reassembling on the next day, the 27 th December , the conference recorded a 
resolution strongly condemning the cowardly bomb outrage on the Viceroy's 

The Sarda Marriage Act aroused a controversial and animated discussion but the 
conference after a long debate recorded a vote against the"1egislation, holding it as a 
measure interfering with the Islamic religious laws and, therefore, requesting the Gov¬ 
ernment to exempt the Muslims from its operation. 

Jj 1 .® opposition to the motion condemning the Act was led by Syed Haidar 
Mchdi. He said that the law only gave the right to give the girl in marriage, but it 
never limited the age at which marriage should be celebrated. The reason why the 
Islamic Law did not fix age limit for marriage was that the attairainent of puberty 
varied with the conditions of the different countries and climes. 

The resolution against the Act was recorded by an overwhelming majority. 

Joint Electorates 

I ho only other subject of importance which the conference considered was 
' ho joint electorates and the conference recorded almost unanimously, on the motion 
or Ur. Syed Mahmudulhasan of Rac Bareli, a resolution urging that the next Assem- 
bly Ut'unci! and Local Board elections should be he ld with joint electorates but the 
so il ; for th c . Muslims should be reserved. 

After transacting some other business, the conference adjourned. 


European & Anglo-Indian Conferences 

The European Association Conference 

Addressing the annual conference of the European Association which 
was held at Bombay on the 12 th December 1929 Mr. W. L. TRA VERS 
surveyed the political situation and restated the objects of the Association. 
There was one trend, he said, in the political events of the past 
summer which had struck him very much. It was a movement in what one might 
describe as the left centre of Indian politics. There had been a cleavage, and a 
movement to the right on the one hand and to the left, on the other. There was in 
every province a considerable number of Indians who, while being ardent nationalists 
to the core, were yet even more ardent as social reformers, among whom there had 
been a move to the right. He believed that many of these were prepared to co¬ 
operate in future and he thought that the Viceroy’s declaration was issued, in an 
attempt to pccelerate and cement this move to the right and to gain their cooperation 
by removing all doubts and conceding them a Round Table Conference. The idea of 
such a conference came originally from Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Travers wished that 
Mr. Das were alive to find his great wish realised. 

After referring to the movement in the extreme left, the speaker proceeded to 
declare that the present seemed to be a moment when the objects and policy of their 
Associatiomshould be once more defined. ‘The main objective is defence/ he declared, 
‘but never will it be defiance. We shall defend—should they attack—our rights in 
this country. We shall defend our legitimate livelihood, our trade, our commerce 
and we shall defend with all the vigour, energy, and resistance whereof the British 
are capable ; but we hope and trust that our rights will not be assailed, for in the 
future as in the past we earnestly desire cooperation with the Indian fellow-subjects 
in all that represents progress. Especially do we desire to aid in what I may term 
as social reform, in the fight against disease, in the improvement of agriculture in 
order to bring more real wealth to the people; in other words, to help to raise the stan¬ 
dard of life of the poor. To this service, in all its branches we ardently desire to 
devote ourselves/ 

Turning to the domestic affairs of the Association, Mr. Travers said it was 
obvious that the Association must in future expand. He refuted the suggestion that 
the Calcutta executive committee took too much upon itself and added that despite 
the criticism of the constitution of the Association, a reference to the branches had 
shown that they appreciated the present system and desired it to remain. 

After the presidential address, Mr. GAVIN JONES (U. P.), congratulated the Coun¬ 
cil of the Association on sending a message to the Secretary of State supporting the 
Viceroy’s announcement. The spirit and substance of the message should have 
the whole-hearted support of every European and Indian, but lie would have been 
happier had the pharse “Dominion Status” not been used, for it would aggravate the 
very misunderstanding which the Viceroy was anxious to remove. What Indian 
politicians understood by Dominion Status was virtual independence ; but it was 
quite impossible for India to attain that status within any time that could reasonably 
be defined. He feared the Viceroy’s announcement, coming immediately after the 
Congress demand for Dominion Status within a definite period, was likely to be 
misunderstood as the immediate grant of Dominion Status. He did not want hopes 
to be engendered that could not be realised. 

Mr. Chambers (Madras) and Sir Reginald Spence (Bombay), also spoke, express¬ 
ing approval of the message to the Secretary of State. 

The London Sun- committee 

The Conference then adopted a resolution recording its approval of the work of 
the London sub-committee of the Council appointed to examine possible safeguards 
against legislation in India which discriminates between any race or c reed. 1 'he 
conference approved of the temporary arrangements to continue the London coni 
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wi'th?ts S branches S ' X mon , ths and requested the Council, in consulation 

wun its tranches, to make some such organisation permanent. 

The Round-table Conference 

of -T 1C T L n ? llie P rocedure which will follow the publication 

,itv hP ^ ep ?^’, con f; dered that any conference, to be effective, must of neces- 
sity be one to which all important interests in India should be given an opportunity 
of nominating representatives. b y 

- Conference also urged the Council to see that the European community were 
ehec.ivfcly represented at any conference which might take place in London and its 
representatives afforded the requisite legal and secretarial assistance. 

Definition of “European” 

Conference considered it essential that the existing definition of “European" 
and Anglo-Indian" be examined by the Council with legal assistance both in India 
and England with a view to seeing what, if any, changes are desirable and to secure 
India Act"^ eS aS may bC neCessary in any amendment of the Government of 

Relationship with other Political Parties 

,i Z&V, resoIut i on > t ' le Conference expressed its readiness to support any 
other political party in India willing to work the reformed constitution with justice 
and equity to all communities and political minorities. justice 

The Conference also resolved that the Association should make the defence of 

the rural interests the main point of its concern. ncc oi 

Proposal for Ladies’ Auxiliary 


with i in e ihe 0 AssTfa e tio e n. 0mmended establishment of 3 ladi «’ auxiliary organisation 


European Immigration 

The Conference urged that the Council should consider the desirability of 
introducing a private bill in the Assembly to deal with the subject of European 
immigration J ^ 


The St. Andrews* Day Dinner 


„ Andrews* Day Dinner held at Calcutta on the 30 th November 

1 .L .0 Mr. it. J. I BLAIR delivered the following speech :— 

riic toast of rhe \ iceroy and the Land we Live in" is one which must appeal 
Ltrongly to the imagination of every Briton who come^to this country India h as 
on the whole been fortunate in her Viceroys, and can point to a succession of distin¬ 
guished statesmen who have given her ungrudgingly of their best. His Excellency 
Lord Irwin is the worthy inheritor of a great tradition, to which he brings his own 
contribution as an Englishman of high character and deep sincerity, and a statesman 
of the widest sympathies. It is to us—as I have no doubt it is to His Excellency— 
a source of regret that he has been prevented from visiting Calcutta this cold season, 
lot I can imagine no finer tonic for a statesman who is weighted with Lord Irwin’s 
r« l . r,:s l ,on; > bullies than to come into contact, even if only for a few weeks, wiih the 
Hritish and Indian citizens of the second city in the Empire. But, gentlemen, as 
Uic. Viceroy tacc:; those vital problems that now clamour for solution I feel sure he 
may icly at all times upon the sympathy and co-operation of the great mercantile 
community of Calcutta, with its strong seasoning of Scottish grit and its long tradition 
of Scottish loyalty. b 6 

British India—A “joint Creation" 


It can hardly be said that the discussion of those problems is opening under the 
happiest conditions. The recent pronouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
wa. obviously and specifically intended to clear the air. Actually it his raised a 
political dust-storm which has raged from D in to Bisershebi and It is once nurej 
> 3 ues in a haze of party controversy. It has, of course, saved 
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face of those Indian politicians who had gaily undertaken, for the second time in ten 
years to liberate their country on the first of January ; but whether that result is 
sufficient to justify the flouting of the Simon Commission is a matter that only time 
can decide. Already the ultra-extremists profess to regret iheir acceptance ot t ie 
Viceroy’s olive branch, and are once more talking big about independence, centie- 
men, we shall be well advised to measure the present threats by past performances 
and not to start packing before our extremist friends have begun to compose their own 
little differences. In the meantime two facts or rather one fact and a moral-emerge 
from the latest episode. The moral is that you cannot reconcile the 'rreconclable, 
and that it is worse than useless to try. The fact is that the whole of the differences 
which divide what may be called the Conservative from the Radical point oi v »- 
in other words the Brit sh from the extreme Nationalist point of view-are capable of 
being reduced to one : and that one is the time factor. We Britons fully share 
the confidence of the most perfervid Nationalists that India, with its vast resou.e s 
and its gifted peoples, is moving to a destiny greater than it ha$ ever known, 
surely to the student of history it must be obvious that destiny is not waui g 
it round the corner. It is at present a distant ideal, which can neither c . ^ ,'7 

nor rushed; and the India with which we are dealing to-day is not the India that 

is to be. The India of to-day is British India, which is a joint creation, which couia 
only have been built up as it has been over two centuries through the wi S 

operation of the British and Indian elements and fabric. It is, as Lord Reading nas 
recently pointed out, a partnership ; and the terms of a partnership cannot be vane 

by either party at will and without reference to the other, nor is it feasible lor ti e 

junior to dictate to the senior, or to grab the entire assests of the latter, Ihes ^ 
are apt to b>e neglected in the turmoil of controversy and in the impatient ques 
an ideal which, between ourselves, has never yet been realized anywhere on lana or 
sea. But they govern the situation and they cannot be safely ignored. 

“Rights” Must Be Respected 

While we in Calcutta are engaged in the pious rites associated with the anniver¬ 
sary of St. Andrew, the Simon Commission in London is doubtless putting the 
finishing touches to its long expected report. I belong to the small minority who are 
not deep in the confidence of Sir John Simon and his colleagues, and, therefore am 

unable to hand you the latest version of their forthcoming recommendations. I 3 ut, 
speaking as a private citizen, I think we are entitled to demand that when they do 
emerge into daylight they will safeguard the legitimate interests of every community 
in India—the British community not excepted. Any proposals which would open the 
door to a policy of expropriation or to the glutting of racial animosities, would be re¬ 
sented and resisted to the very uttermost. Hitherto the British community in India 
has co operated loyally with the Government and with other communities, m order to 
make the reforms a success. We have given up voluntarily most of our former pri¬ 
vileges—such as they were—but our plain rights as citizens and as man of business 
remain, and those rights must be respected. We ask no more ; we can accept no 
less. 

Right To “Firm Government.” 

Chief among them is the right to live under a stable Government. We claim that 

so long as the King’s writ runs in India the King's Government must govern. Wc 

complain that ever siifce the War it has, with few exceptions, wS 

reluctance to do so. Nor is this opinton confined to ourselves. U i* sh c , c 

believe by thousands of those level-headed Indians who have joined us iu the work of 
coimnercial. Industrial and scientific.development and whom*. ^^ 
night in the person of that great captain of industry, Sir M^ra _ ‘ J 
Behind these enlightened business and professional ^ 1 i,V r w in # this 

most honest and hardworking peasantry in the world. I have been too Is in this 
country to dogmatize as to the mental processes of the Indian peasant. I could not tell 
you off-hand g whether his favourite author is Ada,u Suniih or Kar 1 ^P’, or 

he is or is not a convert to the whole gospel of western democracy. But wank uc 

may safety assume that whether he lias anything to lose he valuer good g ivernmcnt 
more than anything else on earth—and that to him good Government spells firm 
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because’heknow^fl-^ 6 h ® "I° uld rather b “ g° verned sternly than governed weakly, 

LnnogovernmlSX 0ngeXPer enCelhataWeekg0Vernment ' S alm0St WOrse 


“INTER-RACIAL FRICTION.” 

which^ntetmn^ 2 reUe t t0 - tu ™ from Politics to those social and economic questions 
to me that th f . n k r S! v m a e y lnt0 ° Ur daily life > but U is J' u =t here, as it seems 
IcuTe ’ F«r 1 P P , 6S ’ and CVe , n , the dan 8 er3 of d 'e Present situation are most 

erowim/ nnH r F n 1 V ears \ have watched the currents of anti-British feeling 

describ’d as a f'" g Utl f' l ?‘ day they are merged in what might almost be 
ofwhichnerLL 8 ^! nVer ° f - rac,al u . nre L st - fhat i iver has been fed by many streams 
from the P Indian ie m °st poisonous is the daily and weekly propaganda that pours 

sm-ll a rivulr ,?aF-f SS -- , And g end emen, I can recall the time when it was so 
small a rivulet that it might easily have been dammed up or diverted by the efforts 

India, Englishmen or Scotsmen i n P Calcutta. W& I came to 

India 35 years ago I found the educated Indians as a class not only desirous but ca^er 
to cultivate their British fellow-citizens. They admired us, they respected us Urev 

mal U fA C ° mpiment C 'J des . ir >ng to be like us. If the overture! which were’ the! 
made for a measure of social equality had been received in a irenerous soirii I 
venture to say we should have had veiy much less inter-racial friction than there has 
been ( tiring the past 25 years. Unfortunately, at the critical time the spirit of racial 
ascendancy was much more prevalent among Europeans than it is to-day There 
was no answering gesture ; and for 30 years I have watched the bitterness eneen 

*•**■«**«» i< i»« 

“Birds of Passage” 

r_ 5^ endemen ’ ’Uhcse deplorable conditions are to be retrieved we must face the 

been ’to h^me f** °, urseK ’ es as oth( j rs see us, and we must consider where we have 
been to blame ; for depend upon it, where these acute differences exist it U 
worse than folly to impute the blame to one side only. And therefore, with your 

one farther sourced discontent! ° f 0Vcrtaxin S your P aticace - 1 wi " 8° on to indicate 

whcmVmle! 16 , 6 " ca ' Ied “ bird3 of passage”. Let us examine the accusation and see 
be.m a truUK in\ P g aslde Government officials—who of course have always 
BritUKr wlm ™ ™ an - what ’ Bentlemen ’ ,s ‘he aim and object of the average 
orofr '^ ? r India to engage in trade, in commerce or in one of the 

luch mone! a « me lf , 1 a [" wronB .’ bui is not k generally this- to make as 

™ oney as he can ln tbe shortest time possible, and then to make tracks for 

avemee Bridsh P cid e i y ° U Cann0t see J lim f ° r ? I am speaking of the 

takHif nvhtioi? wh °, comes out to this country. There are exceptions—and I 
rH , 1 ? r Vm» r her , e arS En f ' shmea and Scotsmen and Welshmen and 

1! the in d ' n °' ier P 3rt u ° f lnd ! a wh0 hai aIways takcn a living interest 

responsible/’ Th. ' e Pe ° Pe ’ - ln t , h - e ' r placc3 of resideace and i.i their civic 

t m ‘ an 1 monn'v Th!’ 6 ? re m ?" , ln - thls company who have given unselfishly their 

o T- k V ?w! whlch 13 r ney ,T t0 3Crvice on our municipal bodies, on 
dizen. wh« ! and .. 01 ' ?, ur charitable institutions. There are other British 

aerir lt(.™ 3 ' VC ! i ll . bcrall f ,‘° the cause of charity, of education, and of 

^'ural development. As President of the Caledonia Society I am proud to tell 

nml rmf DurT 3 , ^ lflC< i y benefaction that has ever been made this year by a 
Hfl lfil n Ll f S 2 Z iQly ' , W i\° h r 9 g,ven t0 thc caU3e of charity and education in 
^, m r > ^bihhs of rupees. He has forbidden me to divulge his name, 
w u » 5 ln t ^ 1 .?f. losm ? the ^ act bis generosity as an incentive to the 

°f budding milhonnairos I see around me, who arc going to make tlieir 

lorf.unt-, in India in the course of the next twenty years. 

But these cases are exceptional. So far .as most of us are concerned, I am afraid 
Zu\V» c i u ‘ u * content to make our pile as big as possible, and then to cart i' all away 
I t-L „ Cavc the <:ou ' ry ' Tliat ovxy be good business, but J ask you, and 

myself—8 it good citizenship? So long as it can be su'd of us that we are 
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“birds of passage"—on the make—I see little hope of any permanent improvement 
in inter-racial relationship. 

The case would be different if it were possible for us to settle in the country and 
identify ourselves with its interests as did all our predecessors in the empire and the 
Government of India. One has heard that some of those who were in such a hurry to 
depart have been disappointed by the conditions which greeted them on their return 
to Britain. It might have been worth their while considering whether, on one or other 
of India’s marvellous uplands, they might not have obtained many of the conveniences 
without most of the drawbacks of retiren ent to Europe at the present time. But if 
this were impracticable, for reasons of health or education, then they might have 
considered how far they were justified in clearing out of India, bag and baggage, 
without one gesture of gratitude or regret. I am convinced of this, that if British 
citizen on retirement from India had made even a small voluntary public contribution 
to the welfare of his Indian fellow citizens, the aggregate sum subscribed would by 
this time have been enormous, and fruitful source of bitterness would have been 
removed. 

Not “The Land Of Regrets." 


Gentlemen, “the land we live in'* has also been called “the land of Regrets." 
And yet it is, in every sense of the Scriptural phrase, “a good land"—a land flowing 
with milk and honey. It is a generous country which has supported us all in comfort 
and has enabled many of us to lay by for our old age. It is a land of greater variety 
than is to be found anywhere else on earth, unless on the American continent— 
possessing as it does every kind of climate, every kind of scenery, every kind of game, 
every kind of*wealth, vegetable and mineral. It affords unexampled opportunities to 
the statesman, the administrator, the soldier, the engineer, the merchant, the artist, 
the scholar. . It is for most of us the country where the best years of our manhood are 
spent. It is Or it ought to be for all of us “Mother India", whose salt we have eaten, 
and will be faithful thereto. How can such a country be a land of Regrets if we are 
prepared to do our duty by it ? On the contrary, I maintain that if we quit ourselves 
like men and like citizens ; if we acknowledge and endeavour to repay the debt of 
honour which we owe to India ; if we learn to love Indi* as the most generous of 
foster-mothers and her children as bound to us by ties of affection and gratitude— 
India will be no land of Regrets, but a land of glorious opportunities and a land of 
splendid memories, not only to us but to those whom we leave behind us when at 
last we have to go. 


The Governor’s Speech. 

His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, in the course of his speech, said :— 

I listened to Mr. Fraser Blair's eloquent and striking speech with much 
interest. Mr. Blair has had a long experience in this country, having come out 3s 
years ago, the same time that I paid my visit to India. His calling has enabled him 
to devote much time to the study ol India—her history and her problems, and his 
views must be listened to with interest and respect. In his speech I was sorry to 
hear that he thought that the habit of Europeans leaving this country in a hurry 
was to some extent responsible for the resentment and ill-will which has shown 
itself amongst Indians. I do not propose to dwell upon it as it appears to mo that 
no good could be done by discussing the truth or falseness of the old accusations 
which when originally made was not intended to be complimentary, nor do I think 
it would be calculated to assist in promoting that atmosphere ol good will wInch 
we hope is making its appearance from better understanding, but I should like to 
say that my experience of men who have made a success of their business and 
received a suitable reward is not tint they arc anxious to run away from India, but 
did circumstances permit, they would much prefer to stay. It appears to me the 
conditions of their services ere are to blame rather than the individuals. 1! ill 
a dozen natncs occur to me ol personal friends, and they may be regarded as typical 
of a large majority, whose services to Bengal and India are on record, and these 
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themselves a sufficient refutation of the worthiness or justice of any 


services are in 
such charge. 

in T 1S ^i° ng ex P? ri< ?“ ce Fraser Blair has seen great changes taking place 

haonen ,ooklI1 S J»ck he may feel that if certain events hid not 

bce£ J,'™* °i l ‘,k thln S had been don e or dealt with differently, it might have 
eacipr ~fclw d th T?, problen j s Wlth wllich we are faced to-day would have been 
rptfnnnriKT ^ tl0 ? 1 ’ , That ma y b e > but although we cannot divest ourselves of our 
lv> ^ UeS ^° r t j G P - a i St * , anc i we not wish to, I think we must at this moment 

, Vfk con ccrned with the future, and as to how, taking things as they are to-day, 

rent - st .£ ss H re the f nture progress and prosperity of all people in India, consis- 
r l- | nt T er f. st3 of that Commonwealth of Nations which make up the British 
partner* 0 ^ w o’* c h hiaia is a part a nd should, we hope in the fullness of time, be a 

Viceroy’s Statement 

Since we last met a year ago, much of great political importance has happened. 
At the end of last year and the beginning of this for nearly 6 months, the Simon Com¬ 
mission were in India, several weeks of which they spent in Bengal. The general 
response accorded to them in this Presidency, though not enthusiastic, was not 
marred by any untoward event and they received a fair measure of assistance 

Having finished their mission in India, they are now nearing the completion of their 
report, and until this is presented to His Majesty’s Government, no good purpose 
can be served by attempting to anticipate their recommendations. On the return of 
the Viceroy to India early this month, after consultation with His Majesty’s iov- 
ernment, he issued a statement in which he re-affirmed the purpose underlying the 
well-known Declaration of 1917 and announced the decision of the Government after 
the publication of the Simon Commission’s Report, to invite accredited representatives 
of P olUirai thought in British India and representatives of the Indian States to a 
Conference in London with His Majesty’s Government. At this Conference it is 
proposed that the views of all parties should be put forward and discussed, indivi- 
c ually or colJcctivdy, wuh a view to assisting the Government to place proposals 
before Parliament for the constitutional advance in India, which might be regarded 
as providing a wide measure of general assent. 

Indian Leaders* Response. 

There appears to be no question that this statement has had an arresting effect 
upon the attention of all people in India interested in India’s welfare and political 
progress. It was with genuine satisfaction that we iead a resolution passed at the 
Conference of prominent leaders of political opinion in India which, though containing 
certain qualifications, had every appearance of being an appreciative response to 
what they regarded as an honourable endeavour to meet th^Jndian opinion and dispel 
misunderstanding and mistrust which clouded previous conditions. 


Hope op Co-operation. 

This decision inspires the hope of co-operation which may help to transform the 
constitutional and political outlook and discredit the methods of agitation based upon 
suspicion, mistrust and racial hatred. It is only right that we should recognise that 
such a condition has been largely made possible through the confidence and respect 
which Lord Irwin’s straightforward and sympathetic handling of Indian problems 
has created. It is to be hoped that the invitation to the Conference will be accepted 
in the spirit in which it is offered and that meanwhile every effort will be made 
throughout India to foster the atmosphere of good-will and trust which has made 
11& welcome appearance and which, if allowed to continue, must undoubtedly 
lacimate the difficult task of solving India's political problem. 

The ‘Irreconcilables.** 

It is nu f possible to estimate to what extent this ray of sunshine Ins penetrated 
ic clouds of mistrust and antagonism which hang over Bengal. I fear it cannot 
penciratc far until the broader ews of statesmanship prevail over the narrow and 
s or -sighted attachment to political opportunism which at present holds the field ; 
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but there are signs that the prospect of diiect approach to His Majesty’s Government 
has appealed to"all but the irreconcilables who still cling to the belief that they can 
attain their ends by methods as unstatesmanlike as they are impossible. 

Ministry Problem. 

I would like to refer to the constitutional difficulty with which I find myself faced 
in this Presidency. As you are aware, since the election six months ago, the 
Government has been carried on under special emergency powers, without the 
assistance of Ministers responsible for the Transferred Subjects. This has been 
mainly due to a lack of indication that any Ministry I might appoint would be able 
to rely upon that support which might reasonably be expected to assure its stability. 
This state of things has gone on long long enough and I am faced with the position 
of either asking the Governor-General in Council with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council under the provisions of Devolution Rule 6 to suspend or revoke 
the transfer of the Transferred Subjects, that is, to continue the present arrangement 
indefinitely on the ground of not being in a position to appoint Ministers, or to 
appoint Ministers and take the chance of their obtaining the support of majority in 
the Council. 

To Revive Dyarchy. 

I feel I cannot resort to the first of these alternatives for two reasons :—Firstly, 

I am not prepared to admit that the Constitution has broken down and secondly, 
the new Council must have an opportunity of exercising its constitutional rights. I 
believe that the majority of the present Council desire that Ministers should be 
appointed. v I personally feel that in the general interest there should be Ministers 
responsible for the Transferred Subjects, and I propose, at the earliest possible 
moment, to appoint Ministers, who, I hope, may prove to be generally accep¬ 
table. 



Governor's Threat. 

There is just one other matter to which I feel I must refer. For some time past 
Government have been concerned at the persistent indication in statements in the 
Press and on public platforms that endeavours are to be made to fulfil the terms of 
a resolution which was passed at the All-India Congress meeting in Calcutta last 
Christmas. It is probable that much will depend upon the outcome of the discussions 
at the All-India Congress to be held in Lahore next month. In view of the change 
of outlook amongst certain section of public opinion which has appeared since the 
proposal for a Conference was made by His Majesty's Government, it is hoped that 
better counsels will prevail. If this is so, it will be found that this Government will 
quickly respond to any indication that the spirit underlying the Delhi Resolution 
has permeated into Bengal ; but on the other hand in case of any general disturbance 
of the normal life in this Presidency, the Government have very clear and definite 
duties to perform. Whilst ready to regard generously any orderly and legitimate 
expression of political feeling, they must also be prepared to meet any emergency 
which in any way threatens to disturb or interfere with the performance of th’c 
peaceful avocations of the inhabitants of the Presidency. 
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Ihe A. I. & Domiciled European Association 

Doraicilecl ^European* 2 Association 1 ! 3 , presidential a . ddreSF at the Anglo-Indian and 
12 th. July 1029 observed :— C a ° n Ual Reneral mect,n S held at Calcutta on the 

to *“ dra / ,iDg " ? Ultab,e ClaUse 0r note for submission 

ncciion I feelI Its,*SKhte ? conomic protection. In this con- 

protest against ti e u,n r i n t0 strike a jarring note, raise my voice of emphatic 

Commission by he^London Anl? ?°? • submitted to the Indian Statutory 

to suggest a snn lore nrn? ^ n S lo .- Indian T Association in which an effort was made 

intcntioned tCl 1 liav( 5 n ,° r? ubt lhat the was well- 

position to-dav Thp nrk , ‘ sed on an u tter lack of knowledge of our true economic 
the economic *n -Tv 6 no ^ e ^ eman ds that our protection should consist in retaining 

on I-I-IQ2Q andPthar^thic'n 0 occ VP ied in tbe various grades of Government services 
v m r 1 J 21 9 and lhai tbls protection should last for one generation, i.e, about ao vears 
on \ “? nll a . Sl! ^ esll0n 15 boi ? nd to do us more harm than good because Tis based 
and in X inC ° rrCCt , C ? nC ? pti ° n of the ^onomic position we occupiedon7-i 1920 

& z sce&teszx «fea snss 

§~rS?a ass tuns ttSEax 
taste; «ass fc*t tfassish; 

j 5 .T e tbc London Anglo-Indian Association Vas made to understand 
msn JiiliT 5 - n0t aS5U r ? ie dut,es which are solely and entirely ours and that it 
is only 'recov 1 i-"d b and e3 k.ifi h f l XIS, ? nCe of ,he Lo ! ldon Anglo-Indian Association 
muni m'k, 8 - 1 ■ t 6 d by lts representation under our aegis cf any com¬ 
fit conveniently handled by men on the snot but 

suffered. Way a 0 ' VS lhG Cart ° blanchc interference from which we have recently 


Relationship With Other Communities 

timell I Jl-nrn^fvt ' P W ,L th 0tb<:r communities continues to be friendly, but I feel the 
V ,1 ; ; ^ V : e - thC c ?; mn 'V n,, y m ust look for and cultivate its points of contact 

hi e to n C V . S rather than devel °P "s points of differences. Here, I would 

men brr- , nJ" ? ppea J t0 f v «ryone present and ask each delegate to convey it to the 
Mr b t iff', h 'f lb,s - Dunng the last Legislative Assembly session, 
Of At, lit, t/ \n ‘ D ’ ^ or wbom 1 bav f n great regard, complained of the discourtesy 
dr - ok,.. “ n Ral l"’ay employees to Indian passengers. It was admitted lhat this 

blorWnf.V i vas . *«ucH less than formerly, but that it still existed. The entire Indian 
1 am 1 -V Legislative Assembly was loud in its denunciation of this treatment. 
> prepared to admit that it exists to a large extent to-day, but that it does 
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exist. I feel sure and it is to remove this charge that I venture to appeal to the 
Anglo-Indian Railway employees and travellers to treat all Indian passengers from 
the humblest to the highest with that decorum and courtesy which we would expect 
from them. After all India is our home and Indians, our brothers. They often look 
to us for advice and help and what could cultivate that feeling of bon comradie 
better than courtesy and kindness to our Indian fellow citizens ? I feel sure that my 
appeal will not fall on deaf ears. For, indeed, the time has come when we must 
associate ourselves more closely with the Indians and perhaps eventually ourselves, 
to the Muslim and Indian Christian communities with whom, as a minority community 
we have many points in common requiring a common protection. 

By the largess of Government we have hitherto been more securely firmly estab¬ 
lished in our appointments, but to-day we have to meet the clash of competition and 
nothing will avail us unless we can meet it fortified, strengthened and buttressed by 
the ability to prove our equality of fitness. I claim that European education must be 
examined and treated on its merits and its efficiency to place employment on a 
basis of self-respect and stability and not as an incubator of an Indian inferiority 
complex. 

I have for long seen the mal-adjustment of the present-day antiquated system of 
European education with the economic organisations in India and the unemployment 
that has thereby resulted in all communities. United India must protest against 
this and I therefore warn you because I want to prepare you now while there is time 
for a struggle greater in its consequences than we have hitherto experienced—.1 
struggle we are called upon to meet with antiquated weapons and old fashioned 
tactics. 

Education in India from the highest to the lowest standard is based on Western 
ideals and pedagogy and is therefore to a large extent unsuitable to India where the 
social and mental outlook of the people are entirely ditferent from those of the West. 
The same applies to the economic organisations established in India to-day, with 
the concurrent result that the Indian and the Anglo-Indian or the 
country-born European is looked upon as inferior to the imported European. 
We find this belief being put into practical effect in every department of 
Government from the mechanic trained in the Indian Railway shop, to the 
covenanted migrated workmen from England, from the imported European 
teachers and Anglo-Indian teacher with Indian degrees as also the Indian recruited 
members in all the superior services. The Government apparently share the belief 
that its superior effects and administrators, especially those in selection committees 
must be Europeans and when advertising for superior appointments openly call tor 
Europeans and those having British qualifications. What does this mean ? Nothing 
but an avowal of the inferiority complex of the Indian trained man. And yet no 
serious effort is made to so alter the system of education as to elevate and improve 
the training colleges and the degrees given by our universities to the standard of 
similar European institutions. The result is that our schools, colleges and univer¬ 
sities are throwing out into an inhospitable country its annual supply of thousands 
of ill-trainevl youths, branded as misfits. Why, I ask, should India be the only British 
possession whose sons are required to proceed to Europe at a prohibitive cost to be 
trained there for employment in their own country ? Again, I ask, in view of the 
avowed policy of the Government of India to secure equally between European 
and Indian degrees, why should all selection committees place a premium on 
European degrees and a discount on Indian degrees ? 

Plea for “industrial swaraj” 

India has both men and material to supply all her wants and vast tracts ol unex¬ 
plored country, mineral, agricultural etc. Its natural resources have hardly been lapp¬ 
ed. It is to-day crying for rapid expansion of railway, roadway and waterway systems. 
But its commerce and industries arc in the bands of a few monopolists, mnndy, non- 
Indians, who help to drain it and enrich themselves. Its highest scientific and other 
appointments are in the hands of non-Indians. Its superior educational, engineering, 
legal, medical and other needs are still being administered by recruits from Cheat 
Britain and her colonies, with the result that whilst other parts of the Empire are 
keeping abreast of the times, India through no fault of her own is static. Whether 
this has been the studied policy of tire Government in the past or not, there is no 
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doubt that the time has come when the old order must give way to the new and 
tn.u united India must demand and be given equal facilities and opportunities to 
tram and recruit every officer from the highest to the lowest in India. In short, India 
must be given industrial Swaraj. Only when this is done, will education and employ¬ 
ment adjust themselves and the economic distress of the country and our community 
in particular be relieved. J 

The present Labour Government in England has a very alluring and extensive 
project of railway extension, house building and road-making schemes which, it is 
anticipated, will considerably relieve the present day condition of the acute un- 
em ploy accent in that country. I have the imagination to suggest that something 
similar must be projected in India to mitigate, if not to remedy, the same evil 
in India. I prognose the time is not far distant when the Government will 
find itself.compelled to adopt some such policy. For no question is ever settled 
until it is settled in accordance with justice and the permanent principles of Govern¬ 
ment and as far India is concerned, the question of the most vital importance is 
the settlement of its economic problems, which are far more acute and dangerous 
than anywhere else in the Empire. It is in the solution of India’s economic 
problems that the adjustment of India’s communal differences has the attainment of 
pence and security and it is here, that the Government, in conjunction with the 
businessman must be ready to play its part in the initiations of an intensive and 
far-sighted policy towards the progress of India’s industrial and commercial advance¬ 
ment. 

There is no doubt that in another decade all the present day differences between 
the ruler and the ruled b >th in British and Feudatory India, between the Government 
and its legislators and between the employer and the employee will be governed 
by the all-important bearing and influence Labour will exercise. It needs no imagi¬ 
nation to visualise the day when the Labour Party will completely control the 
future development and destiny of India and it is to this end I would draw the 
attention of the Anglo-Indian community. Labour and its wages are reaching a 
common level in India for all communities ; this condition exists already in most 
other countries of the world, but I want the community to face these facts squarely 
so that its future activities will be directed towards achieving economic unity with 
the rest of India, co-operating with the rest of India, co-operating with her peoples 
in the demands of equality of recognition and treatment with the rest of the other 
Dominions of the British Empire. The year under consideration has been a memo¬ 
rable one in the history of the community and I feel sure our people rest satisfied 
in that their problems have been forcibly represented and their interests zealously 
guarded by those in whose care they have been entrusted. 
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W o m e n s C o e f e r e it c c s 

The All-India Arya Mahila Conference 

Mrs. Rukmani Lakshtnipathi in the course of her presidential address at the 
All-India Arya Mahila Conference, which opened its session at Lahore on the 
267 /t. December 1929 ) observed :— 

This conference of women is met here to-day to shape the destiny of the coming 
generation of young men and women. Its deliberations may not only have a weighty 
influence on the women’s movement in India, but may also help to formulate a 
“Declaration of Women’s Rights” so as to safeguard their interest. This period is a 
period of growth and advancement for us women, a period of rebellion against cer¬ 
tain encrusted customs—rebellion in the sense that we have to fight to regain our lost 
ground. Unlike the Feminist movement in the West where women’s very rights are 
questioned and where keen competition between man and woman prevails, our move¬ 
ment is not so much the question of fighting for our rights as of fighting against 
meaningless customs and usages. The Indian Women’s movement is a necessar\ 
concomitant to the gradual evolution of our national life and thought. 

There could not have been a more momentous time than the present when fai 
reaching political and social problems are before the public. I remember during the 
early days of the movement there was a time when Women’s Conferences were apo¬ 
logetically hfeld. But now times have changed and with the influx of ideas it is felt 
that progress is a many-sided one. It means freedom for every individual. Recogni¬ 
tion of women’s capacity and social and economic status are some of the privileges 
which women are clamouring for. The realization that we have a part to play in the 
larger yet comprehensive life of our country has dawned upon us. Women no longer 
need to be spoonfed. And they feel they are fit to take their legitimate and rightful 
place not only in the social and political field but also in administrative affairs. * here 
is no blinking the fact that women felt that urge of progressive advancement with 
lightning speed. They have realised that they have the will to achieve, the will to 
suffer and sacrifice to the fullest measure. Now that opportunity is afforded us to 
meet, discuss and arrange matters that affect our welfare. What is urgently needed is 
the mobilisation of our forces in the interest of our advancement and progress. 

The women’s movement is but a part of the larger national movement for liberty. 
The desire to share equally with man the responsibilities, as well as the power and the 
benefit that will accrue to an independent India is increasingly felt. 

Coming to social evils that confront us, 1 should like to draw your particular atten¬ 
tion to one or two evils which strikingly stand out here in the Punjab. One of them 
•s the Purdah system. Its evils as affecting women’s education and physical deve¬ 
lopment are so well known that we should do everything m our power to abolish 
them. We cannot say who were responsible for its introduction, whether Hindus oi 
Mahomedans. Suffice it to say that whoever introduced it or under whatever cir- 
cumstances it might have been introduced, this evil custom to be stamped out 
requires effective propaganda, particularly through women. 

The Arya Samajists have admirable work to their i redit,bavmg startededucauonai 
institutions everywhere and more than all in having succeeded to a large measure in 
their fight against caste prejudices and untouchibility. They have also succeeded m 
creating a spirit of nationalism among the masses and in having implanted a deep 
love of the motherland. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations 

One HnHftnm» future of the North Indian politics is the Hin lu-MosIem tension. 

1 do n 

that in_ 

wise to close up our ranks and in yj i mviuwuwM- ■;- . -- 

of liberating India. Can anybody deny lint mutinl toleration an co-operation are 
the only solutions to this communal trouble ? We can never hope to live tn peace i! 
we arc going to quarrel eternally over petty matters, like the beat of a drum before a 

5 ° 


ne unhappy feature of the North Indian politics is the Hin hi-Moslem tension, 
not wish to paint in black colour the evil but we do wish to brm;{ to your notice 
in the interest of our country and in view of the co mug struggle we would be 
to close up our ranks and in a feeling of brotherhoo l work lor the common cause 
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Hi nch i-Mndim r s , sin S by of a procession with music as if these matter very much, 
than 1 tmrp 1 ^ » 1S Jl 0 , t a mere catc h-w°rd or a vole-catching device, Ir is more 
settlement nf ^ little more forbearance, bn either side, may result in the happy 

Hindu onrt Moi eren ^ es an ^ ( ma y l®ad to the establishment of an Indian Raj where 
Ion r - c thprA • ^omedans will enjo/ equal opportunities. It is well worth noting that so 
emntvVr^ 1S ^ hl , rd P art y Acting to keep the balance, Swaraj will be but an 
•'rammp ^ ia du-Mushm unity ought to be the chief item in our future pro- 

° For worc ’ ai ?l? tke chief plank of our political platform. 

ofn.n^ me ^ ime J^ ast . ^J r - Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill has been agitating the minds 
J n I ^° f w tkat u kas ^ een P assec * into law, it has not come as a surprise upon 

r‘ 1 ar of protests from orthodox Hindus and Mahomedans or from Sanatonist 

conferences held here and there. 

9n /u 0r ^ come into operation on the first of April 1930 the Local Boards 

Tn i ltie5 i ve been called upon to do propaganda in support ofthe measure. 

,r l e t h e thousands of marriages of children of a very early age are being 
r ri,?rT ie ^i 0I ^ n r kl } ow ’ in & the unwisdom and the irrationality of such a pro¬ 

cedure 1 he Kuhn Brahmins of Bengal, the Nam budris of Malabar and a few Brah- 
In dia with progressive views perform post-puberty marriages by follow¬ 
ing the texts of the Smriti period. They do not consider marriages as anything sinful. 
But curiously enough the Die-hards seek the assistance of the very same texts which 
they interpret in a manner that will help to justify their action. According to Islamic 
law, there is nothing which militates against the Sarda Act as no mention about the 
hxing of marriage and consummation is made in the Quoran. Legislation on this 
point is therefore not at variance with the teachings ofthe Prophet. 

Right of Divorce for Women 

Divorce is as important a question as the abolition of polygamy, and it has recently 
re^ulT™ COntr °T S , y ' At , a «"^rence of women held quimhUely in Madras! a 

ihoueh!"rvm a nt S ™n d m < em,ndlng eg ?‘ s . e P aration and equal divorce law. Even 
if! r.« y man y women were opposed to it, yet there is no reason to believe that it 
no. nl,Tf y W ' th ’ e r'‘ c r SC< l UeilC . es - They refuse to see the justice of it. We do 
tvrnn d / 5 ny 1 °, f I,cence ' but wish to have it as a safeguard against the 
ue!t,nen°/,T drUt ‘ l eSS trea t™ent by husbands. A great majority of cases of roal- 
commissLitirm'^miU^^t'^/f notlce ofthe public, the victims very often having the 
r vinsr rh ! d kmdneS3 t 0 absolve their husbands from such crimes in their 
inamale r J here ( ? USt therefoie be radically something wrong with our 

sv ’e ni wV^ ™' d ° "?* a moment blame such husbands hut I blame the very 
a^Divorce Law' VC3 r00m ^ or lhe P raCt ® ce °f such cruelties. Hence the agitation for 

tion^nf mor ® supremely important and of greater moment than the considera- 

a i° mic t ^dependence of women and equal inheritance laws. Under the 
I'litKlvn rrFi ? aW thGV A a / e many disa bilities affecting women in matters like guar- 
*11 i P ' 1 ( r ^ n . a . Ilc ^ a doption, inheritance and maintenance, right of buying and 
ihl r y ’ Str *. dh ?“ am and succession etc. It is undoubtedly admitted that 

2 .? H;v as administered is imperfect and inequitable. It has therefore to be 

r..wj t j • • , s J 0 . h^ing it int ° harmony with modern conditions so that women may 

iincl their rightful place in society. 

..j f v. h ; e c1 .' T Q , v ‘l 1 J he earnest hope that situated as we are in the midst of a poli 

V V T C - bC ^ 10 mission of redeeming our country from 

s Ejection and usher into existence a freer and greater India. 


The Gujerat Provincial Womens Conference 


lhe fourth session of the 
Ahinctiabad on the 8 th. Ik 
mu ' I^iwan presiding. 


Gujerat Provincial Women's Conference met at 
. tr ^ n JV-V amidst great enthusiasm, Mrs. Indu- 

A large and representative gathering of ladies of all stations 
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THE GUJERAT WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 



in life had mustered strong to express their opinions on the various burning prooicu.. 
affecting the life of Indian women. 

Amongst the prominent people present were Lady Chinubhal, Lady Vidyagauri, 
Srimathi Shardaben Mehta, Lady Tanumati, Dr. Madora, Drs. Sumant and Hari- 
prasad Desai, Mr. Ramnarayan Pathak and others. 

Lady Vidyagauri, in proposing Mrs. Diwan to the chair, eulogised her services to 
the cause of women's uplift and expressed the hope that she would give the best in 
her to the services of Gujerati women. 


Presidential Address 


Mrs. Indumati Diwan in the course of her presidential address said :— 

Sisters and Brothers,—I beg to tender, at the ^outset, my most sincere gratitude 
and thanks to you for having selected me to guide your deliberations this evening. 

Education is the bed-rock on which is based the re-construction of society and 
its cultural attainments. Look at Russia ! Not only primary but even secondary 
education in Russia is free and compulsory. 

To-day in our country, nearly ten lakhs of children are receiving their education in 
primary and secondary schools and colleges of which only 8 per cent receive their 
training in the higher classes of primary schools, in secondary schools and colleges. 
It means that a vast majority receive very nominal education. The figures of those 
receiving higher education are simply deplorable. 

The present educational system has been specially contrived for those who desire 
to be clerks, pleaders, doctors, engineers, and teachers. The Government finds crores 
of rupees for military expenditure and yet for the education of the rural population 
which amounts to 77 per cent it finds no money. 

If a selection is to be made between the two sexes for education may 1 venture to 
say, from fhe view point of our present and future renaissance, I would certainly 
demand a preference for our sex. 


Child-Marriage 


Our present institution of marriage has proved a great handicap in our develop¬ 
ment and progress. At the tender age of twelve and thirteen when a girl can hardly 
be said to come out of her teens and when her sister in other countries of the same 
age knows nothing but gay enjoyments and innocent games and her education, she 
is sent away to her husband to shoulder the responsibilities of his house. Shelias 
hardly been trained for it. And what is the result ? You find that her physical 
development is stopped and the poor creature is crushed under the heavy load of 
hci household troubles. 

We, in India, are faced by a terrible death-toll among children. The child 
death-rate in India is comparably much higher than in other countries The cause 
of this terrible toll can be traced to the ignorance of the girl mothers. If any 
religion sanctions child marriage, I would make bold to say that the religion needs 
to be overhauled because the religion is nothing if not the creation of the time. 
The woman in the Hindu Society has been dislodged from her rightful su us. She 
doet not hold to-day that position in the family that she rightly ought to. 

In our present day arrangement, the man earns the bread and subsequently 
enjoys supremacy over the woman. The woman labours the whole day in looking 
after his house and his children. In the new organisation, the man shall be required 
to share the responsibilities both of the household and children. 

More deplorable is the lot of a widow in our society inasmuch as she can claim 
no inheritance in the family estates if she has no issue. 

The new woman must now begin to earn to acquire economic independence. 
She will thus make herself more useful to the society ; and will contribute her mite 
to the nation’s prosperity. 

It is very essential that the outlook of woman should undergo a radical change 
To-day women themselves believe that it is proper for them to do certain work and 
improper to do others. From the very infancy they are taught to look upon them¬ 
selves as weak and defenceless, that every woman must perforce marry, that it is 
dangerous to remain unmarried. This inferiority complex must be j of. 

There is a great need in our public life of a large number of women social workers, 
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.it are several activities which can be efficiently managed only bv securing full 
time women workers. 


An Outline of Future 


In order to improve and spread education amongst women, it will be necessary 
to collect them together in different parts of towns and villages and give them 
lectures, short informal talks and educate them through pictures, magic lanterns, 
cinemas and theatricals. An effort should be made to teach them such practical 
things as would be useful in their house-hold management. It is also necessary to 
provide occasions for sport and enjoyments. They should receive useful instruction 
in child-rearing, in hygiene, cleanliness, sanitation and such other useful subjects. 
To women who arc employed in factories, it is necessary to provide useful education 
and means of recreations. 

Women should be made to realise that in marriage the rights and responsibilities 
of both men and women are equal. 

We have to abolish the hideous evil of child-marriage and marriage of old men 
with young girls. We have also to prevent the marriage of girls against their will. 
If there is any widowed sister of ours who wishes to re-marry it becomes our duty to 
provide facilities for her to do so. And *.if she desired to spend her life in social 
welfare work, we must make arrangements for her to qualify for such duties. The 
society should study the conditions under which our women teachers, nurses, mid- 
wives, factory women have to work and if there are difficulties in their honourably 
following any profession we should make an attempt to remove them. We should 
start, conduct and improve educational institutions because it is only through edu¬ 
cation that we can sow seeds of national regeneration and reform. 

It is my earnest appeal to you, Sisters and Brothers, that we fnust seriously set 
ourselves to work and present a decent account of ourselves at the end of the year. 
I earnestly pray that we may have the strength to carry our ideas into execution. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions urging an early amendment of the law of inheritance, requesting 
Government to enact legislation preventing men from marrying more than one wife, 
urging the abolition of purdah, asking for the appointment of inspectresses to super¬ 
vise conditions of factory women, urging early steps to expedite the spread of higher 
education for girls and raising the standard of efficiency of the teaching staff and 
congratulating Mrs. Mehta on her election to the Syndicate of the Bombay University, 
were passed. 

Eloquent speeches were delivered in support of the various resolutions, striking 
amongst them being those delivered by Lady Vidyagauri, Srimati Shardaben, Mrs. 
Kanta Desai, Miss Harbala and Dr. Madora, the last named supporting eloquently 
the Sarda Act and examining its clauses in their different aspects. 

The President, in concluding, once again earnestly urged the delegates to set 
themselves to work to eradicate the various evils of Indian social life and give the 
best in them to the services of their less unfortuate sisters. She promised on her 
part to do her bit. With a vote of thanks to the chair the proceedings terminated. 


The Andhra Mahila Maha Sabha 

Dr. Mrs Muthulakshmi Reddi, Deputy President of the Madras Legislative 
Council, presided over the Andhra Mahila Maha Sabha held at Bezwada on the 
3 rd, November 102 q. In the course of her address she said :— 

'I cannot believe that a country that has produced men of the type of F.igore, 
]• C. Hope, Raja Ram Mohan Hoy, Gandhi, Syed Ahmed, Prof. Raman, men of 
Internaliouai fame and name, could be barren of men with character, intelligence and 
capacity to guide, control and administer their own affairs. Therefore, I am firmly 
of opinion that further constitutional advancement and extension of the franchise is 
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an inevitable necessity in the interests of national progress and national efficiency. 

In a famous passage the immortal Mr. Montagu who inaugurated the new era in India 
boldly stated that the one object that Lord Chelmsford and he had in devising the 
reform was to stir the Indian masses from the pathetic slumber into which they have 
fallen which conception is both noble and correct. Constitutional reform should 
always aim above the existing requirements and reach the level of future requirements. 

Do Indian women deserve an extension of the franchise ? The women desire, no 
less than the men, a larger measure of self-Government and provincial autonomy. 
Patriotic and eminent Indians from the great reformer Raja Ram Mohan Roy down¬ 
wards to Mahatma Gandhi, have courageously defended the Indian women’s cause 
and fought for their rights.” 

At the outset she paid warm and glowing tributes to Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Pandit Vidya Sagar, Sir Bala Gangaram, Lala Lajpat Rai, Rai Bahadur Verrasalin- 
gam Pantulu and others for the service rendered by them to the cause of Indian 
women. Here she also referred to the Christian Missionary agencies in India and 
said : “More than the direct educational and the cultural contribution made by these 
missionary agencies to the Indian nation, the noble and self-sacrificing examples of 
their men and women who, infused with a spirit of love and service for the suffering 
humanity and true to the teachings of their Prophet, face obstacles and live very 
often a single lonely life, cannot but have a very beneficial effect upon the men and 
women of this country.'* 

Reviewing the present position of Indian women to-day and the work ahead of 
them she said :—“We have been given municipal and legislative franchise. We can 
face electipn on equal terms with our men and those of us who have had the neces¬ 
sary education and training should be prepared to shoulder the full responsibilities of 
public and social life and co-operate with our men to promote the welfare of 
our people. We should seek speedy remedies for all our social evils, some of which 
we share in common with the rest of the civilised world and some are peculiar to 
India, such as the custom of Child Marriage, the stigma attached to early widowhood, 
the practice of purdah, the dedication of young women to a life of shame in the name 
of religion and holy custom.*' 

Speaking on social and moral legislation she referred to the Sarda Bill and 
observed Rai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, the author of the Child Marrage Restraint 
Act, will go down to posterity as a great humanitarian and saviour of Indian woman¬ 
hood because the Child Marriage Restraint Act is nothing but a measure to protect 
the rights of children. To marry a child of 8, io or 12 and to make her a wife 
and mother at that tender age should not go in the name of religion. In other 
civilised countries abuses of parental authority which endanger the bodily 
or mental welfare of the child, are punishable, the hightest aim of the 
State being the protection of the future generation. His Excellency Lord 
Irwin and Viscount Goschcn, the two eminent British statesmen, have earned the 
love and gratitude of the present and future generations for their noble and 
courageous stand by this humanitarian measure." 

Proceeding she referred to the evil custom of dedicating girls to the temples and 
pleaded for the intervention of the State with an effective machinery and with 1 
suitable legislation to protect the minors. In this connection she thanked the 
Madras Legislature and the Government for having passed her Devadasi 
into an Act and appealed to the Government to immediately enforce the Act ami 
thus save in time thousands of innocent girls from a life of prostitution. 

Speaking on Women’s rights and their education she said :—“The ancient Hindu 
legislators realised that both sexes were equil and said before the world that women 
had equal rights with men. So the laws depriving the Hindu woman of her tights and 
privileges and assigning her an inferior place in society must be only of recent origin. 

I feel sorry to observe that the Hindus in particular have become creatures more of 
custom or habit than of reason or true religion. No enlightened woman with any self 
respect can put up with such one-sided laws which have placed us m an Inferior 
position even to our Muhammadan and Christian sisters. To modify such unjust laws 
and to make it suitable to the needs of the present day society, a reformed society 
should be started for the uplift, protection and help of the Hindu women. 
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need^^tho^nr^qpnf women ”’ sbe continued, “on the right lines, is our greatest 
whether soml « I ? oment as , ar . e ^ade to realise every minute that no reform 
women in°t rV lt3 \7 0r beabb ’ ls possible without the willing co-operation of the 

science nf Tlf^ to i^ 01 * ??. we ex P ect an illiterate mother ignorant of the modern 
it\va« r m 16r C ! llId I en t0 be useful and Patriotic citizens.” She felt that 

state of affafrs in the'c°oumry. edUCatl0n thai W * S res P onsibIe for the P resent sorrowful 

wirl^nlr-^hl^ S !? e i aid * tbe examples of Japan and Turkey, which countries 

'lrlvinromo P j . e,r natlona l Governments are combining social with political 
T’irndn and u in ° Ur own countr y the model Native States like Mysore and 
r s ^ c . examples before us, who would not wish foi a larger share in the 
t. •* 0 eoontry or full responsible Government ? Freedom and responsi- 

^ r , h ab that is best in the individual and in the race. Since the inaugura- 
fr ” th f Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and the giving of municipal and legislative 
/ * !5e *° women » there has been a tremendous awakening among the women of 

.. nri nni;, h fi 1 ° f ^ bl .S h their activities have spread educational, social, economical 

fnrilvM spheres of life. The full development and the full expression of an 
W • irnct 1 ! a vr as i a natl ?. n »s possible only under a full measure of self-government. 

”“ ld * <*> M *** 


1 he Oudh Women’s Conference 

The third annual session of the Oudh Women’s Conference on educational and 
so< ial reform was held at Lucknow on the 23 rd November 1323 under the presidency of 
* Mrj - 1 avatl Mehta. The Conference was attende l by many Moslem and Hindu 
women some of whom spoke strongly in favour of the Sarda Act. The Dowager 
Jva m of Mandi opened the conference with a humorous speech. 

Mrs. 15 hatia, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of her wel- 
‘ ome a ddress, referred to the President’s life-long service to the Benares Orphanage. 

The President, delivering her address in English, said the chief feature in the 
March of social reform in 1929 had been the passing of the Sarda Bill which had 
)jo\v become Act XIX of 1929. It would rank in social legislation with the age of 
consent and stoppage ofsati. Marriage in future would not be a mockery. It would 
cease to be the plaything of parents and grand-parentstheir dotage. It would 
'^ lin ils place as .a sacrament performed by parties fully capable of taking decisions 
of .1 momentous character. 

;‘Ottr task at this moment is threefold. The first is the forming of district societies 
m different districts of men and women interested in seeing that the provisions of 
this law are respected. They will co-operate with the authorities in bringing abuses 
u) the no'ice of Government. The punitive provisions will be, we are sure, enforced 
won tart and it will be the duty of society to see that no one was harrassed. 

Me should not allow the guilty parties to escape the consequences of their 
f j iar,f - e *h e - aw - We should try and get a popular commentary issued in verna- 
CU..11 on the Act no as to make people in general thoroughly conversant with the 
provisions of the Act. There is r.o reason why a bench of honorary magistrates, 
corc.iL'ing of men and women, should not be able to take up these cases and why 
investigation under the Criminal Procedure Code should not be made over to a 
recognised society of the type referred to above. We must also arrange, on proofs 
being available, to get certificates of age issued to parents givim? the ages of their sons 
and daughters. 

Hit second task before us is to see that legislation on similar line is undertaken 
n , ,h ' T * r,n States so that persons may not i'o across the border and defy the law 
with impunity. 
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“Our third task is to prepare the people for the application of the present law 
of compulsory registration of births, deaths and marriages to Hindu and Moslem 
communities just in the way our Parsi and Christian sisters have done. This will 
leave the fact of marriage out of dispute and there would be little trouble in finding 
out the date of birth of either contracting party. 

“Hitherto girls* education did not prosper because she was withdrawn much 
too early from school and yoked into marriage. Until now the problem was to 

give some sort of an educational whitewash by the time the terminus was reached. 

The curriculum could not admit of teaching subjects useful to a girl when she, in 
the fullness of time, would become a mother. 

“1 have always felt that the secondary education of girls is intended at present 
not for future mothers but for unattached persons seeking the teaching career. We 
have to train the future mother principally and, secondly, the future servant of the 
State. It would be necessary to associate parents more and more with teaching 
by professional teachers in order that an all-round training of the desirable type 
naay be forthcoming, 

“The purely vernacular secondary course should have a cultural subject like 
Sanskrit or Persian. There should be more of biological science and domestic 
economy in place of pure hygiene in rural areas. Our sisters are still left with 
untrained dais. We should try and help in the formation of these societies at the 
headquarters of talisils. 

“You will be interested to know that the Co-operative Department have appointed 
a woman inspector for forming better living societies for women. This woman 
inspector trains local female teachers to be secretaries to these societies and, 1 am 
sure, my sisters will make up their mind to help the woman inspectors. 

“In this connection I must also state that the Public Health Department are 
prepared to supply stock medicines in handy boxes to enable first-aid to be applied 
before the patient in a serious case is brought to hospital. 

“We understand that Mr. M. R. Jayakar is interesting himself in the improve- 
°f our rights to property. He outlined his scheme in his Calcutta address. Let us 
Ml lend our support to him so that women, who is like the washerman’s dog, neither 
welcome at home nor at the ghat, may become a sharer in her husband’s property 
without losing her birthright in her father’s property.” 

Resolutions 

The first resolution passed by the conference cordially welcomed the action of the 
Legislative Assembly in passing the Sarda Bill and thereby preveniing the evil Df 
early marriage. This was moved by Begam Habibullah in a long speech and was 
seconded by Mrs. P. Shukla. 

The next resolution stated that efforts should be made to get the Hindu law ol 
inheritance so altered as to enable daughters and widows to get a definite share 
respectively in their fathers* and husbands’ property. This was moved by Mis; 
Champavati Misra and seconded by Begam Wazir Hasan. 

Another resolution requested the Local Government to open a work-house in evcijr 
town where the poor and unemployed should be given industrial training to enable 
them to earn a respectable living and expressed its great disapproval of the education¬ 
al policy of those provinces which had done practically nothing for the advancement 
°f girls’ education within the last decade. 

The next resolution supported the Swadeshi movement and earnestly requested 
Ml women in these provinces to use Swadeshi goods and persuade others to do 
the same. 

Another resolution requested the Government to make provision in all educational 
institutions for enlightening pupils regarding the harmful effects of intoxicants and 
requested all women to create public opinion against the use of mtoxic nuts. 

Finally the Conference resolved that a deputation of women should wait on His 
Excellency the Viceroy to request him to pass executive ciders to prevent the Sarda 
Act, on the one hand, from becoming, a dead letter and on the other, to see that its 
provisions did not, in the beginning, cause harassment to the people. 
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The Madras Women’s Social Conference 

The Madras Women s Social Reform Conference was held at Madras on the 17 th 
\(jU,nibcr ly 2 p under the presidency of Mrs. Srinivasa Iyengar. The President in 
the course of her speech said :— 

Women belonging to the older generation like herself, although they did not want 
any social reform for themselves, did not want to throw obstacles in the way of the 
younger generation trying to adjust the society according to the changing times. 
Social reform which aimed at elevating the status of women was indispensable. But 
she wanted to impress upon them the desirability of achieving their object by educa¬ 
ting public opinion rather than by forced legislation and propaganda calculated to 
wound the feelings of other schools of thought. They should also remember the 
essential principle that any reforms which they wanted to bring about should be 
consistent with economic principles and the ideas of the nation which was their 
rich heritage. In their efforts to reconstruct the society they should try to conciliate 
the public opinion and take it with them. It should not be their aim to satisfy a 
minor section of the society by passing legislations on the lines of western ideals, 
which were unsuited lo the Indian ideals. It was absolutely necessary that they 
should enjoy equal status with men. But at the same time they should also remem¬ 
ber the fact that women had been enjoying equal rights and liberal ties with man 
and this truth was borne out by the fact that Goddess Parvathi was occupying the 
left part of Lord Parameswara's body. Women should no longer have the inferiority 
complex which made them go a-begging for reforms. As individuals of society they 
were entitled to get freedom and enjoy it. Social reform could not be achieved by 
legislations and conferences alone. If they wanted to reach their cherished goal 
they should carry on propaganda in the nooks and corners of villages and start 
societies. They should gain first-hand knowledge of the actual conditions and 
the reforms they wanted should be based on their rich and ripe experience. Their 
endeavour should be to convert their sisters in villages to their own views. 

Proceeding, the President said that all the draft resolutions, except the one 
relating to the introduction of a divorce law for women, were acceptable to her. If 
such a divorce law was enacted, it would work a serious hardship on wives and their 
issues. It would have so much evil influence on the wife's mind that she would be 
encouraged to give up the idea of ministering to the wants of her husband. The 
question was if all such women as sought divorce, would get themselves married 
again. If they were not able to get married, they would be driven to the necessity 
of protecting themselves. Under the existing circumstances, even though man could 
get himself divorced from his wife, he was in duty bound under the law to protect 
the children. But if this divorce bill was passed, then the husband would escape 
that responsibility. This would also give an inducement for him to marry many 
times. They should not agree to a legislation which wourdksatisfy the minority and 
would affect detrimentally the majority of women. This legislation would do more 
harm than good and also cut at the very root of their Dharma. It would be desirable 
if they enacted a legislation which would effectively prevent man from having 
polygamy. 

Concluding the President dwelt on the evils of untouchability and opined that it 
was fast disappearing from their society. 





Youth Conferences. 


The U. P. Youth Conference. 

The first Provincial U. P. Youth Conference commenced its eesaion on the 15TH 
SEPTEMBER l‘JJ9 under the presidency of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu at the Qanga Pershad 
Memorial Hall, Lucknow, 

Chandhury KHALIQUZAMAN, Chairman, Recaption Committee welcoming the delegates 
an d specially Mrs. N.udu who had tHk«*n so much trouble to attend from distant Bombay 
8a > < l that it was youth who had freed their country from bondage in every country. 
Political advancement of a country he said, was impossible unless communal feelings 
were wiped off and patched up. Youngmen were the fittest people to remove communal 
hUr*d from the masses of India. Tne present atmosphere of India was preguant with 
feelings of communal jealousies au 1 youngmen should make it a phint to root out 
communali8tn t<*oth and nail India stood in need of persons who might give th»-ir all 
for the country’s cause. Referring to the unfortunate death of Jatindra Nath D is ho 
8 aid that ho v firm he remained on his pledge in spite of every effort made to induco him to 
g've up hunger-strike aud therefore he pleaded that youths of India Bhould learn to ba 
firm on what th^y intend to aim. 

The Secretary of the Reception Committee then read out messages received from 
Messrs Govind'Ballabh Pant, Dr Alam and others 

Pandit Ja'waharlal NEHRU, as lie rose to speak, was given a great ovation. FL* Baid 
that their province was fonuuate enough to have Mrs Natdu as their president. Referring 
to the youngmen and the part they played in the matter of development of their country 
he said that students should not be happy only with their books and stadies. Tiiey had 
ft still greater part to play in the matter of development of their couutry. 

On formally b ing proposed to occupy the chair Mrs. NAIDU rose amidst loud uproar 
and ci ies of 4 Jai 1 to deliver her presidential address. Referring to her continental tour 
she said that while she was travailing iu America she had seen mauy a youngmau who 
had b**eo doing a lot for the happiness of their country 

Paying warm tributes to the sacrifice of Jatiu D*s she said : 44 Your own comrade 
by what he has done has shown real faith in ttie freedom which you aim aid' She 
exhorted the youngmen that freedom was b<>uud to come to India through th ' living 
examples of youths who could lay their liv-s for their country. 8he wants t the n to 
8'Ve up meekness which was another name for cowardice. She opine.I that the time 
had come when they should undt-rstan i thoroughly the meaning of 44 Give me liberty or 
death.” She said that the youngmen of the country shoal t show to the world tha f 'hey 
were not imitators bat followed what wab good, whether it came from the land of Lloyd 
Georg© or Lenin. All over the world the only one problem before them was recoup ruction 
of society. 

Referring to the Sarda Bill she said that the Bill itself was a shame for IuJia and 
how more shameful it was that people still fought ov*r th#* question 

In aonciusi 'n she advised the youths to br^ak off the caste restrictions and possess 
ft wider outlook iu every social matter What they should follow was honesty. 

Referring to a motto hang ng on the wall she said that what t»lie believed about 
women’s part in t,ta** making of a society was women who should emancipate iu<*ii fl'St 
ami men for women’s responsibilities w re more in the making in the ooroing genet at ion, 
In-iian youtigraou and women should cease to think in narrow toman and coloured 
spectacles. , , . . 

A resolution was then moved from the ohair exprest-ing sorrow at (lie death or 
Jatindra Nath Dae and passed the whole house standing. The Conference then adjourned. 

The following resolutions wore parsed by the Conference reassembling 
on the next day, the 16TH SEPTEMBER. 
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Removal of Social Disabilities Urged. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved the following resolution : “ This Conference is 
oi opinion that the people of India can only attain freedom when all exploitation of 
one group by another ceaseB, and a new order of society is built up, baaed on mutual 
co-operation for the oublic good. In order to help building this new social order, all 
antiquated social, religious and economic customs which have outlined their usefulness 
and at present sap the vitality of the nation and prevent its healthy growth must be 
put an end to. In particular, the Conference condemns (I) the brain worker or the 
manual worker in the field, factory or elsewhere being exploited and deprived of a great 
part of the fruits of his labour, (2) the caste system based on heredity and birth, which 
has enfeebled Hindu Society and divided it into innumerable sections. (3) the existence 
of the so-called depressed classes and the cruel and unsocial custom of uotoucnability, 
(4) the disabilities of women, both social and legal, which prevent them from taking 
part in the social life of the community and (5) the law of marriage and marriage customs 
requiring large expenditure and waste.” 


Treatment of Political Prisoners. 

Tbe following resolution was moved from the Chair and carried unanimously : “ This 

Conference notes with grave and anxiouB concern that, in spite of the supreme sacrifice 
of Mr. Jatin D p, the demand for humane treatment of political prisoners ba6 not been 
agreed to by the Government, and in consequence Bhagat Singh and Dutt have bad to 
continue hunger-strike, and are now in a critical condition. The Conference endorses 
their demand for the better treatment of political prisoners, and congratulates them on 
their heroic stand.” 


Unemployment Problem. 

A resolution relating to unemployment which was adopted ra»* as follows • « Whereas 

d v! tT f f C7 " ry ? ove J rnment t0 P«>*Me ^od and clothing for its subjects, 
and since the number of unemployed educated youngmen is swelling everyday the 

wl^Vnon vou« y n fnU.lT" ^ apalbetic a,ti *“ d ° of the Indian Gov, rnment, and 
nlJ tn P v“ country re unite andjcclebrate an Unemployment Day, o r a 

and urging ibe Government ’to ^ arraa 8 in 8 processions demonstration- and public meetings 

ar^ssss* 10 proempioyment for t,ie,u ° r eiM * " aintat “ 

Communalism in Politics. 

Sl '° pa88e ' 1 another resolution condemning tbe inlrusion of communa- 

combat e ° mlC ma,t ' rB and c»IUng upon tbo you'h of the province to 

combat the eectanan spirit which puts tbe interests of a group or class above the 

‘ h ' Dat,0 "\ Th ® Oonferenoe believes that the narrow intcres.s of a group or 

as w»?l bfi 8e !r V K d o y P romotin K tlie welfare of the nation, which includes the group 

llTvni. wiTk i Th ® C 1 onfcrenoe i0 therefore of the opinion that no member of the Youth 

G^hm for h . olonn io D . B r, ? *, co ”“ unal organisation which seeks political aud economic 
rights for a group on the basis of religion. 

Raising of Marriage Age Urged. 

* solution was moved welcoming the attempt being made to raise the age of 
should B “2\ and P forguVlt e °' i0a ’ aDd 8agge8ti ° e tbat tbe mlD,mum a 8 a for boys 
instead 1 0 a ™g ndment wa “ mo? « d nggarting tbat the age of girls should be 16 tor marriage, 

Itmv/hlr r«fiH 0t ?| b,,iDK runted if wu found to have resulted in a draw. The prunUnnt 
* hr. citing vote ftgtinit the •nioi.dm.mt. The original resolution wbb earned by a 
ol«ar majority of votre. * 

If* d*‘0 ,,j «ti tbit lb#» urn motion of the Ooruoronco litonll he held nt 
J*frnpore, in« Conference thou term I noted, 
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Bombay Youth Conferences 


The third fusion of the Bombay Youth Conference commenced at Ahmelabad 
on the 14TH DECEMBER 1929 amidst treat enthusiasm. The spacious pandal was 
very gaily decorated with flowers and buntings. Among the mottos hung in the ball 
were the following :— 41 Bardolise the whole country Long live revolution,” and 

44 All power to the Soviets*'. 

The epacious pandal wns crowded to its utmost capacity and there were about 4,000 
persons present, including a large number of ladies. 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of the “ Bandemataran ” song. 

Dr. Sumant Mehta then read his welcome address. At the outset, he explained in 
detail the circumstances under which Mr. Subhas Ch. Bose could not attend the Conference 
Mr. Rohit Mehta then proposed Mrs. Kamaladevi Cbattopadbya to the chair. The 
motion was duly seconded and supported, and she took np her seat amidst vociferous cheers,' 
The President said that the tasks facing the youths were innumerable, but could be 
summed np as tbe establishment of freedom in the country. The controversy Dominion 
Status versus Independence was needless. Freedom or Swaraj could mean but one thing, 
the establishment of a system of Government in the country which would give the fullest 
possible opportunity for each individual to grow physically, culturally and morally 
snob laws and conventions as tended towards demoralisation of hum »n ty. 

So far as India was concerned it mattered very little who sat in Westminster or 
at Whitehall. Every political party in England wa3 an imperialist party and stood solidly 
for imperial interests. The Labour Party was a little more dangerous than others as it 
came in the garb of a friendly group. 

India must realise clearly and strongly that Bhe will never get freedom so cheaply 
as through a Round Taole Conference.” She continued : t4 Wo have recently had an 
explosion in the shape of the Viceroy’s announcement. It was a most ingenious and 
well calculated device to strike a fatal blow to the unity and consolidation of all forces in 
the country that would undoubtedly have resulted in the launching of a strong campaign 
next yea,r. The move has fulfilled its purpose. The Viceroy has been thanked for his 
sincerity to his country, its cause and its imperial interests.” Proceeding, Mrs. Ohattopa- 
dhya said ; “ We are fond of holding up ourselves as ready for martyrdom, but, when 
the time comes for bearing our Deck we retreat and say : Wait till the next blow. Each 
time the coward grte the better of it. Start civil disobedience, dec am an independent 
republic, establish a parallel Government, do it at any coet and any sacrifice.** 

Mrs Kamaladevi asked the youths not to merely pasB resolutions even at tho risk of 
being called traitors. It was most dishonest and demoralising to pass resolutions unless 
they were prepared to carry them out, by some definite plan of work. The youth must 
tnke a bold leap for b< Her or worse. Did not Ireland fight for one hundred years? If 
the youths meant to declare that they stood for the freedom of India, they muar sit down 
and draw up a course of action for launching the movement. It would he attacked 
mercilessly ; it would be crushed, hut out of each such ruin would rise a newer and better 
spirit, chastened and refined by each martyrdom. 

Referring to the question of Indian States, the President said that she could not 
imagine a free India \shere the autocratic rul of the Princ-s was tolerated. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi asked the youths to fight against the many social evils rampant in 
BOCiery. 8he said that all temples must be nationalised. 

The President continued :— 14 The term “ Red ** is much abused and misunderstood. It 
usually means fighting with guns, but with us it can only mean n great upheaval through 
moral force, for a disarmed nation has no choice in the matter, even aoart from the 
ethical, moral or the practical view point. Tons, I am Bure, youth will recreate an India, 
far glorious than she has ever been iu the past. 


Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference re-Aescnibliog 
on tho next day, the 15 TFI DECEMBER :— 

(1) A reeo.ution was passed to tb“ effect that the regime of ruthless repression started 
by the Government served as an incentive to the youths to take further activities all ovor 
the presidency. 

The Viceregal Pronouncement, 

(2) Mr, nhau of Bombay moved Iho following resolution The youth of the Bombay 
Preuidcnoy, ftbocinhled in Gonforeno*, after a fnlj consideration dj* f®06Rt atm »imr imk >\t 
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of India and th<® debates in both the Houses of Parliament, emphatically declares that the 
statement issued meann nothing to India and i6 calculated only to rally the moderates and 
appeals to the Congress leaders not to be gui ted by the statement but to declaro 
independence as decided upon by the Calcutta Congnss.'* 

Mr. Mehpiali of Bombay moved an amendment, declaring that the immediate objec¬ 
tive of the youths is complete independence and recommending to the Congress to declare 
independence at the ensuing session at Lahore and asking the leaders not to compromise 
with the Government and warning them that, if th»*y did, the youths will not hesitate to 
disown an ' repudiate them and carry on the fight inwpite of them. 

Mr Eikfthhai Desai moved another amendment, putting after the words “Parliament** 
in the original resolution the following words “supports the resolution pase.d by the 
Congress W okiug Committee.” 

Vehement speeches were delivered both by the supporters of the resolution and the 
amendments. The Conference passed Mr. Meherali’a amendment after three hourB* debate 
by an overwhelming majority. 

(3) Resolutions exhorting all Youth L°agues to accept wearing of Swadeshi cloth as a 
necessary condition for membership of the Youth League and declaring religion to be a 
matter of personal and private conviction were passed. 

Removal of Untouchability. 

(4) Resolutions were also adopted favouring removal of untouchability, asking the 
youtbs^to take up prohibition w nk, welcoming the Anti-Child Marriage Bill as the first 
etep in social reform, but. asking the youths to agitate for an Act to be passed raising 
the age nf marriage from 14 to 18 jears for girls 

(5) The Conference also passed a resolution declaring that it stands for the abolition of 
feudal 8tafes for the growth of a strong peasantry in the Stat.-s and for linking them 
with the anti-imperialist, struggle of the people in British territory 

(6) Resolutions were passed urging the establishment of Rifle Clubs and the abolition 
of all distinctions between classes. 

Repression in States Condemned, 

(7) Before the Conference concluded its sitting it passed a resolution condemning the 
autocratic suppression of popular rights of free speech in the Indian States and declaring 
that the people of the States have the constitutional right to dethrone a prince and establish 
any form <»f Government the people think b**Bt. 

A resolution was moved, condemning Pandit Jawabarlal, but it was lost by a maj trity. 
President’s Concluding Remarks. 

The President, in her concluding remark-*, said that the one thing that appear ed to he r 
significant and momentous was their deoislon to really launch some organised work in the 
cmnii.g y.ar. She was personally in favour of working and co operating with the Congress 
which was the premier political organisation in the country because it was necessary 
that nil the forces in the country should join hands. If the lead* ra of the Congress failed 
to fulfil their exp-ctatione and their promise to the country at the ensuing Congress, the 
yout h would rake t iw initiative in starting work After the 75 >ngre*s session, the Presi¬ 
dency Yon?b League would meet and decide the course of acion for the coming year. 

Ti.ey would then know whether they were in a position to work hand in hand with the 
National Congress. But in any case they would launch their campaign of work 

Tney must show, declared the President, by carrying on a campaign against old 
convention, priestcraft, and the oppression of religion and other social customs, that the 
youth movement was going to be a great, national movement. She said that they must 
do away with imperialism wherever it existed, but a b k«d them to start with putting 
down Imperialism in thnir own homes by improving the conditions and status of their 
woiorn, soo ally, economically and physically. H »w coal i they have one standard of 
morality for men and another for women ? 8he asked them to do away with the present 
m quality of sexes existing in society at present. Concluding, she appealed to the youths 
o oarry out all the resolutions th-*y had pass.'d and be ready for next year’s work, 

Tne CooLronoe was then dissolved. 
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Behar Youth Conference,, 



In tho unavoidable absence of Si. Subhas Cb. Bose the Bebar Ynntb 
Conference was held afe Mongbyr on the 12TH DECEMBER 1929 under 
the presidency of Pandit Prajapati Misra. Exhorting every young man to 
take to Khadd ir the President said : — 

44 Khadi represents much morn than a mere piece of cloth, handspun and handwov^n. 
It is a real symbol of revolt against the present order of things. It stands for equality 
and fraternity, it aims at the uplift of the poor and for so many othpr things ” 

Proceeding th«* speaker said that, the first thing the youth of the country needed was 
the culture of 4 Sadhana 4 and 4 Sanjam * and 60 long a** there was no 1 Shadhana * and 
4 Sanjam 1 all talk of 8waraj was needless. Swaraj, he said, lay in the cottage of the poor, 
the down-trodden and in the hearts of the millions of Kisans in the villages all over the 
country. 

Continuing the speaker said that the youth movement aimed at what was called 
propagating new ideas, ideas about, the future reconstruct n of the society and the country 
and every young man from now should, therefore, cease to think in terras of Brahmans nr 
Rajputs, Hindus or M uspalmans, or of any caste, coramunitv or religion. 

Concluding the speaker said that young men must first learn to be workers, soldiers 
of freedom before they aspired to be a leader. 


Resolutions. 

The Conference then passed the following resolutions:— 

1. Thifl^ Conference expresses its pride on th self-sacrifice of Jatindra Nath Das and 
Phungi Wizya and appeals to the youths of Bihar to follow their examples in suffering and 
sacrifice f<>r the cause of the country. 

2. This Conference heartily welcomes the measures of repression launobed by Govern¬ 
ment and congratulates those who have suffered incarceiation. 

3. This Conference proclaims that India’s goal is nothing but independence. 

4. This Conference enjoins on the youths of the province to give equal status to 
women in matters such ;— 

(A) Equal right of inheritance. (B) Equal education. (P) Equal civic rights, Ota 

5 This Conference settles to work out the following programme :_ 

(1) To establish youth league**, physical institutions and libraries. 

(2) To propagate the idea of nationality and full independence. 

(3) To propagate Swadeshi. 

(4) To carry on a campaign against intoxicated drinks and drugs. 

(5) To remove untouchability, communal feelings and caste distinction. 

(6) General propaganda through magic lanterns. 

(7 To organise volunteers by in luring young men to join Hindnethani Sera Dal. 

(6) This Youth Conference of Bihar resolves to start a Jalindra Memorial Fond in 
memory of the self-sacrifice of Jatindra Nath to strengthen the yonth movement in Bihar 
and urges the Bihar Youth League to take up the work in right earnest. 


The C. P . Youth Conference. 

The first O. P. Yo th Conference wan hold at Nagpur on the 29TH NOVEMBER 1?*9 
under the presidency of Mr Sab has Chandra Bose. 

Mr. P. Mooniswarai Naidu, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tbs 
delegates to the Conference, stressed the importance of the Youth L*agu» move ment, 

Mr. Bose then delivered bis addrees in the conrse of which be said :— 

“There aro people in this country, and some of them eminent In public life, who 
look upon t.he Youth Movement of to-day with some degree of disfavour o» confess that 
they do not appreciate the purpose and significance of this movement. There aro ot her 
people who do not realise the inuer manning of the Youth Movement, but. who nevertheless 
have j dued this movement probably out of a feeling that a niovemaM ihOBld not bo 
allowed to glow in which they do not play some part. 

41 From the dawn of the pr<f*'-nt rrunbeatico in India up till t.--tl.iy, several raovnuruU 
aud thought-ourreutB have appeared one after another, That addition thse move- 
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^ er ! ^? VGment stioald come into existence in the shape of the Youth Movement, 
a r » sufficient Proof that 8uoh a phenomenon was called fop. There is certainly 
IhTVlTu u ' 61ntalcra u v, “B in th e soul of the individual and of the nation to satisfy which 


Significance of Youth Movement. 

. f . ^*^ 0 < ct,untp y to-day a movement which will vouchsafe to the individual and 

nation comp ete emancipation from bondage of every kind as well as the fullest 
p ‘Ver ot self-fulfilment and self-expr ssion. There are people who would like to convert 
or youth Conferences into the back benches of the Indian National Congress, but little 
° <t^r° nd, ’ r8f ? nd ffle purpose and significance of the Youth Movement. 

. - -the Indian National Congress, being primarily apolitical boly, is naturally res- 
c ed in the scope. Ev n with regard to the political problem its obj ctive has not yet 
>een declared to be full independence. It is not therefore a matter for surprise that 
youngmen an 1 young women, who see life as one whole and who desire freedom in every 
Bp ere of life, should feel dissatisfied with a purely political body like the Indian National 
Congre-H and would hanker after a movement which endeavours to satisfy all the cravings 
of the human soul and the needs of our life. It therefore follows that, while the Youth 
Movement is not merely political, it is not non-political. In its scope it is as large as 
life. And since the woole includes all its parts, it is certain that the growth of the Youth 
Movement will stimulate our political development a 9 we.ll. 

Emblem of Dissatisfaction, 

“ The Youth Movement is an emblem of our dissatisfaction with the present order of 
things. It stands for the revolt of Youth against, age-long bondage, tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion. It s'nks to create a new and abetter world for ourselves and for humanity by 
removing all shackles and giving the fullest scope to the creative activity of mankind. 
The Youth Movement is not therefore an additional or an exotic growth superimposed on 
the mov meats of to-day. It is a genuine independent movement, the mainsprings of which 
lie deeply embedded in human nature 

“ This mov* ra“nr has come into existence because it fulfils, or strives to fulfil, a crying 
need of the tinv s and the cravings of the hu nan soul. If one does not realise the inner 
meaning and purpose of the movement, he can do nothing by merely joining the movement 
or by 4< capturing ” youth associations. To ray mind any association of young men and 
young women cannot deserve the name of youth association unless it has all the charac¬ 
teristics of tho latter. As I have already hinted, all youth movements are characterised 
by a feeling of restlessness and of dissatisfaction with the existing state of things and 
tVy seek to ueh'-r iu a better order, t hey stand for freedom from bondage and for 
re volt against castom and authority, where custom and authority militate against the 
promptings of the human conscience. Their motto is self-confidence and self-reliance— 
a* against, blind homage and unquestioning obedience to our elders. In these oircumstancefl 
one cannot b>> surprised if some of onr elders view these movements with dislike or diefav ur. 

“ The purpose »>f the youth movement is to re-create o^ whole life and to breathe into 
i» th" inspiration of a new ideal. It is this ideal which will give a n i, w meaning an I 
significance to the life that we create. That ideal is full all-round freedom and complete 
tr.p'f-f viltilment. Freedom and self-fulfilment ar intimately and Inseparably connected. 
Without freedom, self-fulfilment is not possible and freedom has value because it leads to 
Bclf-fulfilment. 


A New Creation, 

'* The youth movement is in its scope oo-extensive with life itself. It therefore follows 
• hat th* youth movement will have as many departments as there are aspects in our 
life. If wo are to rejuvenate the body, we shall need sports, athletics and gymnastics, 
Tf we ur< to emancipate and re-educate the mind, we shall need a new literature, a higher 
and b* t*cr type of education and a healthy conception of morality. If we are to r. juveuote 
society, we shall have to do away ruth lossy with biie-bound ideas and customs aud 
substitute new and healthy ones instead. Farther, we shall have to revalue the exiting 
socKl and moral values in the light of the Ideal of the age and in all probability wo 
ebnll have to introduce a new scale of values which will govern the society of the future. 

u In striking out a new line of thought and action it is but natural that, we should 
rr.n np against existing ideas and vested interests an 1 against the powers that be. Bug 
w should not he afraid of that. The progress of the Youth Movement will have to he 

f!'c*ed in the teeth of opposiUon and In the face of numerous obstacles. Oooaslons will 
Pen we shall bo hemmed In from all aides and it will appear ae if we stand by 
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cut off from the rest of the world. In such crisis we should remember the 
pregnant words of that great Irish patriot who in the face of imminent danger cried out 
triumphantly—“ One man can save Ireland, just as one man redeemed the world.” As an 
exponent of the Youth Movement, the moment you apply the principle of freedom to 
every walk of life, you at once create enemies on all sides and all the vested interests 
affected by your propaganda may combine for the purpose of crushing you. It is easy 
to fight even a formidable enemy on one front, bat it is difficult, to fight your enemies on 
every front simultaneously. The rank and file of the Youth Movement should therefore be 
prepared to face enemies more formidable than those whom the political workers may 
have to encounter. 




ourselves 


Cross of Misunderstanding. 

“ There is another difficulty which we in the Youth Movement should anticipate and 
against which w*e sboold be forewarned. In a political movement or in a labour movement, 
you will have to handle large crowds in order to preserve your control over them. You 
may have to play to the gallery on certain occasions. You may also have to bring your¬ 
selves down to the level of the masses on certain occasions in order to keep up your 
communion with them. In the Youth movement on the other hand, you will have to oay 
good-bye to love of popularity—if you happen to possess that failing. On occasions 
you will have to take the responsibility of creating public opinion or of stemming tho tide 
of popular feeling. If you wish to solve the fundamental problems of your national life, 
yon will have to look miles ahead of your contemporaries. The mass mind is often 
unable to cut itself off from present-day moorings anl visualize the future. If you 
propose remedies to amicipite and counteract future evils, it is not improbable that the 
tnaps mind will refuse to accept your prescription. On such an occasion you must summon 
courage to stand out, alone and unfriended, in the presence of the cro s as it were, and 
fight the rest of the world. One who desires to swim with the tide of popular approbation 
on all occasions may become the hero of the hour—but cannot live in history ; neither 
can he create history. If we aspire to become the makers of history we pbould be 
prepared for any amount of misunderstanding and for any degree of persecution. For 
the most unselfish actions we shoal 1 be prepared to get abuse and villification ; from 
our closest friends we should be prepared for unwarranted hostility. 


Life and its Value. 

“ But human nature is at bottom divine. The day of misunderstanding, abuse and 
persecution, however long it may be, will therefore have its end. Even if we have to 
meet death for the sake of our sinceresfc convictions, we shall through death attain 
immortality. Let us therefore be ready for any emergency. The rose is tbric« beautiful 
because of its thorns and so is human lif«. Would not life be stale an 1 insipid without 
sacrifice, suffering and persecution f 

“ Broadly speaking i he Youth Movement haB five aspects— viz. political, social, economic, 
physical and cultural. The aim of the movement, is a two-fold one—to break ti is fivefold 
bondage and as a result of this emancipation to give an impetus to sclf-fuifi.mrnts and self- 
expression, The noovtmen' is therefore both destructive and creative in character. Without 
destruction you cannot have a new creation. That is » hy every where in nature- we rind des¬ 
truction and creation going on side hy side. If we think that <i« at ruction is bad and cons¬ 
truction good and if we believe that construction is possible without destruction, wr shall 
be Baoly mistaken. So a so shall we err if we regard destruction to be an end in itH If. Tho 
growth and expansion of the freedom movement iu any sphere< l life meaua detoi um l.m 
auri sometimes ruthless destruction. There can be no compromise with uni ruth hypocrisy 
bondage and inequality. We shall have to strike and to strike hard if we have t.i break 
these shackleB and we should not falter or look back when our ooly duty is to mnrcl: ahra i. 

“ If there is life within us—If we are nor mere " clods of clay untroubled by a spark," 
doBtruction will unfailingly be accompanied by creative activity. 

Radical Transformation Wanted. 

M Many of the movements that we witness to-day in India and abroad r^e reformist 
in character. These movements touch the fringe of our life without radical I v hamforming 
it, Rnt we want not reform—but radical transformation. The whole of our life—both 
individual and collective—has to be recreated. In order to fulfil this r« juvena* ion w<? 
want a new conception of freedom to inspire us Freedom ha* had a vary ug connota¬ 
tion in different ageB and in different climes. In fact in our own country, a* rise where, 
tbeie has been an evolution of the conception of freedom. To-day, fr<-. doni rut* 
come to mean complete all-rounii emaucijiat.ion. At least that is the interpretation which 
appeals to the youths. We can no longer be content with a half-way houn;-. Wo want 
the fullest dose of freedom and we want it in evory sphere of life. If \va Invr ftoc tom 
and love it for its own sake, we oanuot possibly tolerate bondage or inequality of any 
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sort. Whether ia the political, or in the economic, or in the social sphere— we mast be 
prepared for a full application of the principle of freedom. Every humin being—maa or 
woman—is born equal and he or she shall hav* equal opportunities of develooment— 
that should be our diet am. This is a principle which it is easy to utter but difficult to 
act up to—in view of the en irmous difficulties we shall have to encounter in giving 
effect to it. 

“ Friends, I shall not take up your time uoa-csssarily by referring to the detailed 
programme of work which sh »uld be adopted by those who desire to help the growth 
anh expansion of the youth movement. My ta*»k is over when [ hive dealt with the 
principles, aims and objects of this movement. Our ideal is an exceeiingly arabiti ms 
on .o—.probably the most ambitions that one can concede of. We want to transform our 
whole life and to create a new world an i better world for ourselves an i for humanity. 
In order to achieve this, we must rouse all the best that is in us. [t is the magic much 
of freedom which alone can awaken oar dormant faculties and galvanise us into ceaseless 
activity. How we can rouse thi9 desire for freedom in ourselves firstly and then in our 
countrymen ia oar first aud foremost problem. We must fe*d the stings of slavry and 
t he pangs of bondage—if we are to cry out for free lorn from the bottom of our heart. 
W i^n tuia feeling become acute, we shall realise that life without freedom ia not worth 
living au<l as this experience grows, a time will com? when otlr whole eoul will ba 
consumed with the longing for liberty. 

*-U is at this stage that we can bee irne missionaries for preaching the gospel of freedom. 
A 9 fre dom-mtoxicate t men an l women, we should then go from door to door, from 
vilia ’ ’ 'o village and from city to city to preach the new calt of free lom. Gv*rywilk 
of life wi i fed the breath of life aa a result of this propaganda. D*arrucioa and 
creation will begin. The brdy politic, the economic order and the social order will be 
etirr” ! by a new impulse and a ne.v i l *al—namely the ideal of freedom an i equality, 
f i t,c standards, hide-bound customs an i age-long restrictions will b? palled down 
and ft new order will gradually com' 1 into exigence. If we succeed in bringing into 
existence this new order—based on liberty, equality and fraternity — we shall solve mt 
merely a national problem—but also a world-problem. 

»» Iurlia is an epitome of the world. India’s problems are world-problems in miniature. 
The solution of India’s problems is therefore a solution of w >/ld*problems. India lives 
to*day in spite of untold suff Ting and misery and in suite of numerous invasions—b *caase 
bhe has a mission to fulfil. India has to save herself because by saving herself—■'he 
will pave the world. In lia haB to attain freedom because a frep India will b? able to 
malti a suitable contribution to the culture and civilization of the worll. The world id 
auxi »u*;y awaiting tafia’* gift Without that., the world will b^ all th** poorer. 

“ Friends, our responsibility is great. In every age and in every clime youth9 have 
b^en the toren-bearers of liberty, We have to live up to the example of youtns abroa 1. 
What th^y have achieved els-*wh re, certainly the youths of India can achi-ve h re, if 
oniy w ri 9 e to the occasion We are living in momentous times and the fate of India 
in in the hands of her youths. I have no doubt that the youths of this country realise 
the great responsibility that reals on them. I have oo doubt f*Ht through th^ir sacrifice, 
stiff/ring and labour, India will before long be a free country—a country where men 
und women will be born free and will have equal "ppirtunitips for education and 
d*vcl ipment India shall b* free—of that there ia not the slightest doubt. The only 
question It, wh»*n she will bo free. W ; have all b*en born slaves but let us all resolve 
to die as free ra n. And if we are not to Bne India free in our own life-time let u-* at 

least *iie in the attempt to free In lia...... . .The path to freedom is a thorny path—but 

ia a no the path to immortality. To this noble path I invite you—my sisters and brothers 
ot the Central Provinces.” 


Resolutions. 


The Conference then pasB *d r esolutiona expressing condolence for Jatin Di«* tragic 
death, advocating the removal *»f the ban on the return of Indian exiles, particularly 
l*r<.f Khaukhoj •, congratulating Awari and Dandckar, c mdemnlng th* Gov m nm^ni’s 
t. pr. 9*1 v * p >ncy, congratulating the Poona aud the Dicca Sstyagrahis, urging temple 
entry by untouchables, condemning the ortholox altital*, disapproving the L ad< rs 
Mantfrain on the Vicer gal Annnuuc m*nt, urging equa g ratal and political ritfhta or 
Wo n.-n, advocating the boycott of th“ Wmtley Oom nlvtioii. urging f » promote t'i** economic 
arxi aim ul uplift of the Iudiau agriculturists, alvocaung national education and ©upp ,rl,n B 
the Baida Act. 
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The Bundlkhand Yo^th Conference. 

The Bundelkhand Youth Conference opened at Jhansi on the 6TH JULY 
1929 under the presidency of Dr. Muhammad Alam Dr. Alam, in the course 
of Ins address appealel to the young m;n to help to carry out the programme 
of the Congress and rid the country of political slavery which, he said, 
was worse than slavery in the ordinary sense and insidiously affected all 
aspects of human life. As future administrators of India he required the 
young men to take a prominent share in the moulding of the political life 
of the country. He strongly appealed to the youths to revolt against the demon 
of communalism and thus end political slavery. He said that communalism 
was sapping the very life of the nation and was responsible for the backwardness. 
He deeply deplored the fact that the many so-called national leaders were not 
able to steer clear of this evil. He advised young men to refuse to listen to such 
men and worship principles instead. . 

The speaker regretted that the meaning of religion had been deliberately 
misconceived by some communities in India who were using religion as a 
political weapon. This led to injurious results from the national point of view. 
According to the speaker the common bond of the same motherland must be 
the strongest community and it should rank above all. In his opinion the first 
duty of India’s youth at the present time was to get rid of the demoralisation and 
degradation which had resulted from the communal practices. 

He called attention to the unhealthy atmosphere wherein the children of 
India were brought up from the very beginning. He also curse:! a section of the 
press that iVas enriching itself at the cost of India’s national life. Concluding, 
Dr. Alam advised the youngmen to adhere to the Congress creed and kill com¬ 
munalism wherever they happened to find its obnoxious germs. 


The Andhra Youth Conference. 

The Andhra Youth Conference assembled at Bezwada on the 3RD NOVEM¬ 
BER 1929 under the presidency of Mr. K. F. Nariman. There was great 
enthusiasm among 1 lie young men who attended the session in large numbers. 
The proceedings commenced with the singing of National songs. 

Mr. Nariman then delivered his Presidential ADDRESS in the course of 
which he said — 

“ lhis Youth Movement is a new phase in the political and social life of 
the world, and if we take a survey of recent events, either in the east or west 
we will find that great revolutions have been brought about mainly by these new 
organisations and the awakening of the youth of different countties 

“ I, therefore, want to impress upon you, young friends, that first and 
foremost, you must be sincere and honest in your dealings no matter what the 
consequences may be." 

Referring to the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the President of 
the National Congress, Mr. Nariman said. “I find that youths naturally feci 
elate at what they rightly consider to be a great triumph and recognition for 
their activities. But ; t the same time l must warn you, and very gravely 
remind you. that this compliment, tribute or honour to the youth carries with it 
its grave responsibility, its very serious duties which go hand in hand with the 
privilege. I ask you in all earnestness, and through you, the youths of the whole 
country, now that the helm and stewardship of national affairs is placed in the 
hands of the youth, are you or are you not prepared to fulfil the big promises, 
the tall assurances that you have been giving to the nation and the cuunity 101 
years past ? Now that the opportunity has been given to you, will you come up 
to the expectations and lead the country to the desired goal, a goal for the 
attainment ot which the elders, both in and outside the C- ngress, have been 
struggling for generations past ? The choice is yours t either you a:tain the 
highest glory or you fail, and it you fail you sink back into ;hc mire, and then 
lor God's sake talk no more ofthegtand performance:* and ilu girat achieve¬ 
ments of the youth, if this god-seut opportunity given to you ia n it availed ot :o its 
fullest extent. 
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rniin,r3ot, r I f( ^ e ’ the fi ‘ st /unction and duty of the youth movement in any 
,j,, t ' ,• ™ ore particularly in India, is to remove all degenerating causes 

that are disastrous o the natural and healthy mental development. 
tol f no [ , onl y your right and privilege, but it is your first and last duty to 
t h e Hnv fniP a ftVi n if tbe ^V rn,ng political, social, and economic questions of 
vitaii r > aft A- r f j y0 | U le futu r e lords of the land, and as such none is 
nhunrri trf L aftoC ! ed i by thlS question than yourself, and it is preposterous and 
A to y°o to be unconcerned about matters that are going to affect your 
every-day life in future. b b J 

fnr mUSt prepared for the grave struggle, for a determined opposition, 

_ °™°«» sacrifices and for daily sufferings, without which no country and no 

najon has attained its freedom. 

tc ^? y young friends, the choice is yours. In the words of the great poet 
!? o a 2 S a tJ . de in lhe affairs of men, which taken at the fl )od leads, on to 
J 1 ■ T /* uc 1 a * lde in the affairs of the youth of the country is now apppro- 

acning. If you seize the opportunity and take the tide at the fi ,od, it is bound 

o ead you to fortune, and what better or greater fortune could you desire 
# a P til e fortune of attaining your goal of freedom? Make a firm resolve from 
to-day, before you leave this place that though you are born a bondman and a 
s ave under foreign domination you shall nut die in bondage but shall attain 
ireedom and emancipation, both political, social and economic at any cost.” 
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i ,T,'A.H^i, I i I D dura Ramnad Youth Conference was held at Madura on the jqTH 

d 1 p^r,!;ii L ?K I92 ^ Under ‘i 16 P res ‘J« n cy °f Dr.G. Ramiah. The president in 
me course of his addiess said 

Q>tn * ,T h ?„ y< ? UlbS ? t0 da y arc . hound to be the citizens of to-morrow having lo 
f< r rdens °[.8reat responsibility. Youth should be a time of preparation 

in tliD A, ,n'/I i7 0 < u Young men should equip themselves to bear a useful part 
F r \w -jk * c hfe of the country and to be of benefit to their fellow-countrymen. 

.• Jf .I - y r ? ust pay particular attention to the development of their 
humihtv t JS r char f ct ^ r - Healthy living, a genuing love for knowledge, 

f y , a d absence of all communal hatreds should be studiously cultivated 

r?rh^ a IL yearS ° lf u* , Pnde of birlh and stalus in life Should be sternly 
curbed and every one should acquire a broad outlook on life. 

j sajd‘.—There was necessity of doing research work in our 
various ? d °^ a8Sirar latmg all that is best in modern knowledge in the 

darkness nf iern^ 8c,el,ce ** Education should be made universal so that the 
V 1 1 C ? u d be dispelled and most of bfmd practices and super- 

Dublicto d he ‘\»f h be d K DC away W,lh * . There was a ^dency on the part of the 
nuLlir frr arhi! away by pseudo-patriots who exploit the weaknesses of the 
r 0 “^ educa in. ll V,ng ci he,r °T Selfish cnds * There was therefore great need 
ment is 1 rnK -; n !f SSCS 2. n tbe P°^ t ' Ca l problems and the way in which Govern- 
in this resn#*rt rr i 8 ? ry elementar y education could be beneficial 

sustains th/mnin * UC !- hcadwa y bad to be made in regard to agriculture which 
sus.aina the ma or portion of the onmilminn 


’•U3‘a r<i ,hf> m3’; :• «cauway naa to oe made in regard to agriculture which 

n” dl -• n . P ° , of , lc P°P ulal 'on- Not only is theFe necessity for 

taxatio/should be reduced.”" 1 ^' 10 ,ncthods of agriculture but the burden of 


. Reiolution ». 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

aoal and crerH^nh^rv'n ,S ° f °P'" ion lhat there is no necessity to change the 
dence bv oearofiil ngress which are the attainment of complete Indepen- 
apmor i4te ?o nom- lt « ltl,l ' iUe mean* as these ate quite statesmanlike and 
app.opnate to the politica condition of the country. 

lor orevaiina nn«nr nCC ,1Cn rcSo,ved ‘hat an intense agitation should be started 
In fhe Meerut Trial .° ve . rnme 9‘ *° withdraw ihe prosecution against the accu»:d 

mtno/JreX a 1 ' D 'T?i"r‘ e ,rCa(y re « n »y concluded between the Govern 
car mitain and the Government of Russia. 
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means of another resolution the Conference conveyed its sense o ^ 
of the patriotic spirit and self-sacrifice shown by the accused in 
the Meerut trial and the Lahore conspiracy case. 

(4.) The Conference strongly condemned the repressive policy of Government 
against political workers all over India and especially in Tamil Nadu. 

(5 ) The Conference again emphatically condemned the action of the police in 
attacking and dispersing a peaceful procession of Congressmen and voluntecre 
on the evening of 10th December, 1929 when the Viceroy visited Madura. 

(6.) The action of the British Government in refusing passport to Mr. Saklat- 
wala to visit India to attend the Indian National Congress at Lahore also came 
in for severe condemnation, at the han Is of the Conference. 

(7.) A resolution appealing to all the young men of the districts of Madura 
and Ramnad to take up the work of spreading khaddar and removal of untouch 
ability and drink was also unanimously passed. Before dispersing an appeal 
was made to the public for liberal donations to the Jatin Das Memorial Fund. 


The Non.Brahmin Youth Conference. 

The second session of the Madura and Ramnad districts Non-Brahmin Youth 
Conference was held at Madura on the 25TH AUGUST 1929 under the presi 
dencvofMr. N. Sivaraj. The following are extracts from the PRESIDENTIAL 
address deliverd by him :— 

The Non-Brahmin movement, as I understand it, does not and ought not 
to rest upon the slender foundation of office, but upon the solid rock of eternal 
justice. It stands for the equal treatment of all human beings : for the abolition 
of caste, arid caste monopoly ; for natural rights as opposed to custom ; for 
man against,a system. It is opposed to the mode of social conduct known as 
Brahminism, which fixes for ever a man’s station in life by the accident of his 
birth. Many believe that the Non-Brahmin movement is against only the 
predominant caste, the Brahmins, and are content with attacking the supremacy 
of the Brahmin, without in their turn giving up the system which I call 
Brahminism, and of which they are more particular than the Brahmins them¬ 
selves. I am inclined to call every one who sincerely or otherwise believes in 
the system, a* Brahmin. Considered thus the majority are Brahmins; only 
they fall into two categories, .the threaded and the threadless. 

Talking of youth, ycu will permit me to say what I understand by the term 
“Youth”. To me it does not signify merely a section of the population who by 
reason of some arbitrary age limit come to be called so. Nor does it refer solely 
to the student population. It includes the labourer in the fields, the worker 
in the factory, the petty trader and the rich Zamindar. It knows no barriers 
of caste, creed or colour. It is rather with reference to the spirit and outlook 
upon life that youth has to be distinguished from other categories into which 
humanity falls. Hope and enthusiasm, freedom from prejudices and love of 
liberty, boundless energy and liveliness, these are the distinctive characteristics 
of youth. The youth of a country, on account of these, .forms its most important 
asset. It is needless for me to tell you the part that youth has played in the 
history of the world. The pageant of youth through the ages is the most inspiring 
theme. Youth has very many achievements to its credit. It has undeitalcen 
many a mission and carried it out successfully. But it has always been at the 
bidding of the elders Now however it has acquired a self-consciousness Youth 
has organised itself all the world over, and stands on its own feet. It is seeking 
to solve, all by itself, not merely national problems, but international problems. 
Its methods are different frem those of the elders. Diplomacy, intrigue, formali¬ 
ties and ceremonies—these it abhors. Youth thus has come to play a new role in 
the world. The League of Youth may succeed where the League of Nation* fails. 

In our country more than in any other the youth have a new role to play. 
They have to stand up ag3’tist the rule of cusum. Custom )S a huge octopus 
griping India in its tentacles. The country must be freed from its grip* before 
it tan advance an t march along with the other countries of the world. The 
task is one which requires boundless energy, enthusiasm and a real love of 
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liberty. To search for these qualities in any quarter but that of youth is to 
search in vain. The spirit of friendly rivalry su peculiar to the voung folk is 
another factor which renders them fit to undertake and accomplish this difficult 
task. With these observations I appeal to you to take up the work of social 
reconstruction. 

There is for instance the curse of untonchability. I need not waste your 
time by recounting to you the evils resuming therefrom. Enough has been said 
about the necessity and desirability of removing that curse. But I merely wish 
to point out that in order to realise the ideal of the dignity of man, untouchability 
must go. Further, it is necessary that it should be blotted out, if you want to 
give equal opportunities to all . I wish you to know what a great drawback it 
is to be an untouchable. The legitimate doors of free and fair competition are 
shut against the untouchables in practice. The so-called untouchable does 
not derive the full benefits from society to which be is entitled. Why, he is 
altogether outside the pale of society It is up to you to redress this grievance. 

The problem is one which must be tackled by the young and is capable of solution 
only at their hands. 

Then you have to educate the people on the dignity of labour. No man 
ought to be condemned as low by reason of the work he is engaged in. In our 
country, it is very essential that people ought to understand this ideal. Work 
of any kind should not be despised. Work is not a curse, it is the prerogative 
of intelligence, the only means to manhood and the measure of civilization. 
Savages do not work. The growth of a sentiment that despises work is an 
appeal from civilization to barbarism. It is because people have not felt what 
is dignity of labour, that in this country, work is regulated by caste, the higher 
castes taking to better kind of work, the lower being doomed to the meaner ones. 

Why should it be ? Every man should be given the freedom of choice of profes¬ 
sion. Capacity, not caste, should decide what work a man is fit for. It is for 
Aou to spread this idea to the ignorant masses of India. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference re-assembling on 
the next day 

The first of these expressed loyalty to the King Emperor and sense of 
reHe and joy at the recovery of His Majesty. The second resolution was one of 
condolence on the deaths of the Raja of Panagal, the RajaofRamnad and 
Dewan Bahadur O. Thanikachelam Chettiar. The Conference then resolved that 
a Society on the lines of the Servants of India Society should be started for 
working for the ame ioration of the conditions of the Non-Brahmins. Another 
resolution requested Government not to sanction the prescription of such of those 
text-books in schools as tended to perpetuate and spread superstitious ideas and 
meaningless prac'ices of old. An appeal was also made to Non-Brahmin authors 
not to bring out such publications. A request was also made to Government to 
appoint a special committee to recommend the exclusion of portions from books 
prescribed by the Text Book Committee which were likely to spread meaningless 
superstitious ideas. Special treatment was prayed for the education of Muslim 
x*jys »n ihe Madura and Ramnad Districts and the adoption of Urdu and Arabic 
as opnonal subjects for Mahommedan boys was urged. 

The Conference extended its cordial support to the recommendations of the 
Committee which had been appointed by Government for reporting on the age 
of marriage and consent for girls, and” appealed to the members of the Assembly 
to gather support for the Bill. The Conference urged that absolutely no differen- 
1 1 at ion of treatment should be given to the public in public institutions such a'i 
choultries and chavadies and in railway refreshment rooms. It was resolved 
to appoint a propaganda cr mmittee for spreading the ideals of the Non-Brahmin 
8e.f-respect movement among the masses and to request Government and private 
i>cdies to appoint Non-Brahmin teachers and headn asters in all schoolD to the 
exclusion of Brahmins 
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St u dents’ Conferences. 

The All-India Students’ Convention. 

The All-India Students* Convention opened on the 30TH DECEMBER 1929 
in the Congress pandal, Lahore under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. A large number of student delegates from all parts of India took 
part. Among the prominent persons present on the dais were Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Kitchlew, Swami 
Prakasanand, Mou ana Zaffarali. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Govindkanta 
Malaviya and professors of the local colleges. 

Mr. Ranbir Singh welcoming the delegates paid glowing tributes to the 
Bengal Students* Association from whom they derived inspiration. They had 
only a short time to make arrangements. Their Secretary Mr. Sukhdev Raj who 

wor k' D £ unceasingly was arrested only a few days before the Convention. 
When the students shout “Long live Revolution **, people think that they 
would rise in arms against the Government. This was not true. What the students 
want is to bring about revolution in thoughts and ideas Tethered to the heels 
of a foreign power, it seemed that life had oozed out of their veins and what 
students want is to bring in new lire in the country. 

Pandit Malaviya then read out messages from Mahatma Gandhi amidst 
loud cheers. The message ran as follows: “The first duty of the students 
is self control, discipline and promotion of Khadi work.** 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then mounted the rostrum and as he began to 
speak, cries and counter-cries were raised from different parts of the pandal for 
speaking in Hindi or Urdu. Pandit Jawaharlal, however, preferred to speak in 
Urdu premising to give a version in English. He said that there had been so much 
said about the youth movement and awakening of the youths and that the leaders 
who are old fossils must clear out. Many of these criticisms, the Pandit said, 
may be justified to some extent. The elders have got the habit of getting rusty. 
The youths say that they must take charge. But are the youngmenjreadv to take 
charge? To-day the spirit of youth is criticism and restlessness rather that} the 
spirit of shouldering responsibility The youth movement is.of recent growth and 
lacks experience. Enthusiasm is essential for any work but they must .^ce that 
this was not wasted. The youths of our countiy sadly want discipline. There 
had been too much bickerings, too much fight for the leadership. 

In conclusion Pandit Jawaliailal urged the students to develop themselves 
and their organisations so that the people may realise that the.youth movement is 
not only a movement of words but also of deeds. He deplored the apathv o f the 
Students towards cultivating Hindi or Urdu, which was one of the greatest langu¬ 
ages, not only of India but aiso of the world, “ If deliberations ol our country are 
not carried on in our tongue progress is impossible. The western people love 
their own language. When Gen, Botha went to see the King he spoke in 
Dutch although he was perfectly at home in English. When the Irish delegates 
went to the League of Nations, they spoke in Gaelic, although there was no 
third person to understand iheir tongue. He therefore asked the students to 
learn their “ lingua franca ” and carry on the deliberations only'iherein. 

Sardar Vallabhai PATEL addressing the meeting .said that he did not 
know English and whatever he knew he studiedly forgot it. Me asked iho 
students to go back to the villages, to see how the pensati l live there and to 
try their level best to ameliorate their condition. He advised the students to 
speak little and to work more. Battle of freedom, said Sardar Patel, was won 
by deeds and not by words. 
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Maulana Za*FAR Ali Khan in course of a stirring speech exhorted the 
students to shun off the fear of death, now that the battle of independence is to be 
fought. He said that the youngmen must discard fear. He asked the students to 
remember the words of the Koran and of the Gita on the battlefield of Kurukshetra. 
Krishna roused the drooping spirit of A’jun by saying that the soul is immortal 
and death is nothing but the transformation of form. 
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Pandit Maian Mohan Malaviva then delivered his presidential address 
extempore. He asked the students to equip themselves fully well before going 
out in the battles of life He further advised them to be"religious, to discard 
communalism, and to be true to their creed. Love of country is their first duty. 

In conclusion Panditji assured the students that they would gain Swaraj 
in 1930 if they followed the advice of the leaders. 


Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Convention :— 

(1) Resolved th?t an All-India Students* Union be formed with the object 
of promoting, fa) The physical, intellectual and moral developments of the 
Students of India on National lines, (b) To protect the interests of students 
in every ‘part of the country, (c) To promote patriotism, and education, and 
citizenship among the students of India. 

(2) This Convention urges students of all colleges and schools to form 
Unions of their own and to affiliate them (Unions) to the All India students’ 
Union through their respective provincial Union. 

(3) Resolved that an Organising Committee with power to cc-opt be appointed 
for the purpose to be stated hereafter. with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as the 
President, and with the Secretary of the Punjab Students’ Union as the Secretary, 
consis'ing of four representatives from each province to be nominated by the 
Working Committee of the Provincial Union, if any, and when such Unions do 
not exist, to be elected from amongst the delegates as represented in this Conven¬ 
tion bv themselves, the upper limit being fifty. 

The objec’s of the appointment of the Committee are : — 

(а) Drawing up a constitution for the proposed A. I. S. U. (b) Carrying 
on systematic propagand and popularising the idea of the A. I. S. Union. 

(c) Drawing up a programme of work. 

The place and time for the meeting be Benares, by the majority of delegates 
present in the Convention 

(4) Resolved that the future session of the A. I. S. U., be held in the 
p uce where the Indian National Congress will hold its session by the provincial 
Students’ Union of such a province as will invite the A. L S. Union. 

(ci Resolved that students being the future ciiirens.of India, should keep 
themselves well acquainted with the politics of their country, and towards that 
end shouM arrange academic lectures and discussions in their Union, and 
invite publicmen to address thpm on such subjects. 

(б) Resolved that in the opinion of this Convention Vernaculars should 
be made the medium of instructions, and as far this country as whole Hindustani 
(Hindi or Urdu) written in Devnnagri or Persian Script should be that Vernacular. 

(7) Resolved that it is unfair and inpolitic not to allow a student, who is 
under-trial, to sit for his examination during the period of his detention ; this 
con Terence (Convention) expresses the hope that such unfairness shall be 
avoided in future. 

(8) The Convention appeals to all students of India to take a vow to use 
Kliaddar and to avoid the use of foreign goods as far as possible. 

(9) The Convention strongly condemns the present evil practice of fltipulat 
in K ^ marriage, and appeals to all patriotic sons of India to refuse to be pai‘v 
f marriage where any dower has been stipulated for, 

(10) This Convention regrets on their colleagues Sukhdev Raj and Virend ra 
te. ng m rested just befoie lh<* All-India Students 1 Convention. 

(w) Resolved that the Convention places on record its high appreciation 
of mni tyrdoin of our*Colleague Jatindra Nath Das and it condemns the action 
'• the Government in having failed to accede to his legitimate demands* 
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The Punjab Students’ Conference. 

About 3,000 students and others listened to the addresses of Mr. Subhas 
Ch. Bose and Miss M. M. Ztushi, President and Chairwoman, Reception Com¬ 
mittee, respectively, of the second All-Punjab Students’ Conference which met at 
Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore on the 19TH OCTOBER 1929. 

Miss ZUTSHI, in the course of her address, advised the students to take up 
the work oi rousing the sleeping masses and she asked the girls to take more 
interest in sports. Turning to politics she said :— 44 Some people hold that students 
ought to study politics but keep aloof from political activities. This is true in so far 
as the student’s chief object of study is concerned and anything that diverts his 
attention from a student’s interest and pastimes should be avoided. But we 
cannot help feeling difficulties in facing our parents, friends and leaders nor can 
we always lock on them as passive spectators. Let us, therefore, pray that we 
may always have the will to do what is right. 

Mr. Subhas Ch. BOSE then delivered his presidential address. In the course 
of his speech he said : — 

Friends, 1 shall make no apology if in this discourse I refer at length to 
political questions and endeavour to answer them. I know that there are people 
in this country—even eminent personages—who think that “ a subject race has 
no politics ”—and that students in particular should have nothing to do with 
politics. But my own view is that a subject race has nothing but politics. In 
a dependent country every problem that you can think of, when analysed pio- 
perly, will be found to be at bottom a political problem. Life is one whole—as 
the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das used to say—and you cannot therefore separate 
politics from economics or either from education. Human life cannot be split 
tip into corripartmcnts. All the aspects or phases of national life are inter¬ 
related and all the problems are, as it w’ere, interwoven. This being the case it 
will be found that in a subject race all the evils and all the shortcomings can be 
traced to a political cause—viz., political servitude Consequently students 
cannot afford to bind themselves to this all-important problem—the problem of 
how to achieve our political emancipation. 

I do not understand why a special ban should be imposed on participation 
in politics if no such ban is imposed on national work in general. lean under¬ 
stand a ban on all national work but a ban merely on political woi k is meaning 
less. If in a dependent country, all problems are fundamentally political problems 
—then all national activity is in reality political in character. There is no ban 
on participation in politics in any free country—on the contrary, students are 
encouraged to take part in politics. This encouragement is deliberately given 
because out of the ranks of the students arise political thinkers and politicians. 
If in India students do not take active part in politics from where are we to 
recruit our political workers and where are we to tiain them? Further, it ha* 
to be admitted that participation in politics is necessary for the development of 
character and manhood. Thought, without action, cannot suffice to build 
character and for this reason participation in healthy activity—political, social, 
artistic, etc.,—is essentially necessary for developing character. Bookworms, 
gold-medalists and office-clerks are not what universities should endeavour to 
produce—but men of character who will become great by achieving greatness tor 
their country in different spheres of life. 

The students’ movement of to-day is not a movement of irresponsible boys 
and girls. It is a movement of responsible, thorough-going men and women who 
are inspired with one ideal—viz , to develop their character and pcisonally and 
thereby render the most effective and useful service to the cause of their country. 
Ihi3 movement has, or should have, two lines of activity. In the fits* place, it 
should deal with thu problems which relate exclusively to jhe student population 
of the day and endeavour to bring about their physical, intellectual and moral 
regeneration. In the second place, locking upon the student as 'ho future citizen, 
it should endeavour to equip him for the battle of hit and for this purpose, it 
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should give him a foretaste of what problems and activities are likely to confront 
him when he enters the arena of life. 

There is one suggestion I have to offer to which I should like to draw 
your attention. I wish our Students* Associations could start co operative Swa¬ 
deshi Stores within their respective jurisdiction for the exclusive benefit of the 
Student population. If these stores are run efficiently by the students themselves, 
they will serve a dual purpose. On the one hand, Swadeshi goods will be made 
available to the students at a cheap price and thereby home industries would be 
encouraged. On the other hand, students could acquire experience in running 
co-operative stores and could utilise the profits for advancing the welfare of the 
student community. For advancing the cause of student-welfare other items in 
your programme would be—physical culture societies, gymnasiums, study-circles, 
debating societies, magazines, music-clubs libraries and reading-rooms, social 
service leagues, etc. 

The other, and probably more important aspect, of the students* movement 
is the training of the future citizen. This training will be both intellectual and 
practical We shall have to hold out before the students a vision of the ideal 
society which he should try to realise in his own lifetime and at the same time 
chalk out for him a programme of action which he should try to follow to the 
best of his ability—so that while performing his duties as a student he may at 
the same time be preparing himself for his post-university career. It is in this 
sphere of activity that there is a likelihood of conflict with the authorities. But 
whether the conflict will actually arise or not, depends largely on the attitude 
of the educational authorities. If the cor.flict does unfortunately arise, there is 
no help for it and students should once for all make up their minds to be 
absolutely fearless and self-reliant in the matters of preparing themselves, through 
thought and action, for their post-university career. 

If we are to bring about a revolution of ideas we have first to hold up before 
us an ideal which will galvanise our whole life That ideal is Freedom. But 
freedom is a word which has a varied connotation and even in our country 
the conception of freedom has undergone a process of evolution. By freedom 
I mean all-round freedom t. e,, freedom for the individual as well as for society; 
freedom for man as well as for woman ; freedom for the rich as well as for the 
poor; freedom for all individuals and for all classes. This freedom implies not 
only emancipation from political bondage but also equal distribution of wealth, 
abolition of caste barriers and social iniquities and destruction of communalism 
and religious intolerance. This as an ideal may appear utopian to hard-headed 
men and women—but this ideal alone can appease the hunger of the soul. 

Freedom has as many facets as there are aspects in our national life. 
These are individuals who when they talk of freedom think only cf St me particular 
aspect of freedom. It has taken us several decades ^to outgrow this narrow 
conception of freedom and to arrive at a full and all-round conception of it. If 
wc really love freedom and love it, not for some selfish end, but for its own sake 
the time has come for us to recognise that true freedom means freedom from 
bondage of every kind and freedom not only for the individual but also for the 
whole of society. This, to my mind, is the ideal of the age, and the vision that 
ha 3 captivated my soul is the vision of a completely free and emancipated India. 

The only method of achieving freedom is for us to think and feel as free 
men. Let there be a complete revolution within and let us be thoroughly 
intoxicated with the wine of freedom. It is only freedom-intoxicated men and 
women who will be able to free humanity. When the “will to be free** is 
roused within us, we shall then proceed to plunge headlong into the ocean of 
activity 1 he voice of caution will no longer deter us and the lure of truth and 
glory will lead us on to our cherished goal. 

India is bound to be free.—of that there is not the slightest doubt. It is 
l <i me as sure as day follows night, There is no power on earth which can keep 
India m bondage any longer. But let us dream of an India for which it would 
be wnrih while to give all that we have—even life itself—and for which we could 
sacnfice our dearest and nearest. I have given you my own concept un of 
freedom and I have tried to portray before you the India as I want her to be. Let 
a completely emancipated India preach to the world her new gospel of freedom. 
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Even at the risk of being called a chauvinist, I would say to my country-men 
that India has a mission to fulfil and it is because of this that India still lives. 
There is nothing mystic in this word “mission.” India has something original 
to contribute to the culture an 1 civilization of the world in almost every depart¬ 
ment of human life. In the midst of her present degradation and slavery, the 
contribution she has been making is by no means a small one. Just imagine 
for a moment h^w great her contribution will be once she is free to develop 
along her own lines and in accordance with her own requirements. 

There are people in this country— and some of them eminent and respectable 
personages— who will not agree to an all-rounl application of the principle of 
freedom. We are sorry if we cannot please them, but in no circumstances can 
we give up an ideal which is based on truth, justice and equality. We shall 
go our own way, whether you join us ot* not—but you can rest assured that even 
if a few desert us, thousands an 1 even milions will ultimately join our army of 
freedom. Let us have no compromise with bondage, injustice or inequality. 

Friends, many of you must be now training yourselves for joining the ranks 
of the Indian National Congress The Indian National Congress is undoubtedly 
the supreme national organisation in this country and in it all our hopes are 
centred. But the Indian National Congress itself depends, or should depend, for 
•ts strength, influence and power on such movements as the Labour movement, 
Youth movement, Peasant m>vement, Students’ m )vement, etc. If we succeed in 
emancipating our labour, peasantry, depressed classes, youths, students and 
women-folk we shall be able to rouse such a force in the country as will make 
the Indian National Congress a poignant instrument for achieving our political 
Salvation. 


Resolutions. 

When the Conference re-a«Berable i on the next day, the 20 TH OCTOBER, three 
resolutions were passed condoling the deaths of Lain Lajpat Rai, Mr. Bagbubardayal, 
Principal, Sanutan Dharina College, and Jatindra Nath Das. 

After the resolutions had been adopted all standing, Mr P, 0 . Bali moved a resolu¬ 
tion advocating the use of Swadeshi by students. At this stage a Mahomedan genthrnan, 
who, it was alleged, came with about 60 men and who weie at first refused admission ae 
yesterday they were suspected of creating a row, but were subsequently admitted on the 
assurance of the Ciry Magistrate and D. S. P. on doty, wanted to speak on the resolution. 
Bat as the gentlenan was neither a student, nor a delegate, he was not. allowed to spjak. 
This was a signal and a pandemonium of great uproar and confusion prevailed. 

Undesirable elements, it was alleged, from the visitor’s gallery took the clue an I the 
gentleman hims- If b j gan brandishing stick. Some students wantei to ?j*ot him and in tho 
[tttileo that, followed ho was reported to have sustained injuries on tho face aod the h* ad. 
Tho injuries would have been severer but for the intervention of Lala Duni Chand and some 
students. The City Magistrate, who was present in the hall all the while, «'nt for the 
Police who soon arrived and occupie i the hall. Dr. Dharamvir, trusloe of th : Bradlsugh 
Hall who arrived at this stage was appiis d of the whole incident, ami asked tho Cuy 
Magistrate to take the Police force out of tho hall. This wag complied with and the 
proceedings commenoei. 

Sj. Subhaa Chandra Bose rising to speak said that as long as he wag tho Prcsi lent li ; 
was the authority and the whole responsibility lay on him Ho a-ked tho students not to 
be cowed down and advised th»m t> take any measure they lik:d to pxoluiio undcairnbii' 
elements including even the Pol'*o*», but they must always romaiu non*violent. 

The Conference then aijiurn-d till 3 p m in the afternoon. 

Compared with the morning the afternooa session was perfectly peaceful. Resolutions 
congratulating Rai Saheb Sarda for his Marriage Bill, Dr. 4lam and Dr. Goplchanf f.»r 
giving up Couacil seats as a protest against grievances of the political prisoner h, v c i.n- 
mending complete iadepen !<>nce as fchn g»al, protesting against certain malicious mis¬ 
statements in the 11 Civil A Military atg " were paused. 

An appeal was made for Jatin Die Memorial Fund which met with go >d r 'Mponse 

Rising to deliver hia concluding sp* c\i Sj, Bose was greeted with thunderous applause. 
Ho asked tho students to decide once for a l what is to b^ theR rote in tue fight f >r freedom. 

Rdorring to the ensuing Congress Sj ftose said: It is ruuoh m >re than a tn« ro 
aooideut that ten yours aftir the Amrinar Congress tho On-igr-Ts wuld bo held in the 
Punjab to glta a now massage to tho whole of India. As the Amritsar Congress gave blah 
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co-operation and carried uo long towards freedom so also Lahore would give the 
wjole nation an impetus which would not only carry us long towards freedom but enable 
us to reach the final goal of independence. 

T?huB was concluded one of the mo3t successful sessions which will remain a land¬ 
mark in the history of students’ activities in the Punjab. 


it he A 11 = O r i s s a Student 


Conference 


The 14 t h 8ession of the All-Orissa Students’ Conference met at Berhimpore on the 
20 TH OCTOBER 1929 under the presidency of Mr. O. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University. ✓ In the course of his address Mr. Reddy said 

The question may be asked in what manner can the sentiment ,of idealism with which 
patriotism is often combined be turned to practical account in student life. It requires the 
co-operation of elders and teachers. A patriotism which do*’8 not prepare you for trained 
efficient service is not worth having. The nationalism which does not induce you to take 
the steps and undergo the discipline by which you become a valuable citizen is not worth 
entertaining Farther, mere individual worth cannot go very far. These are the days of 
science and organisation. The great lesson that we have to learn from the West iB the 
virtue of organised effort. It is the capacity for organised work that tells. The revolving 
ageB have emphasised with every turn of £he cycle that scientific and organised effort is the 
only effective means of progress. So the teBts We have to apply to the situation are these. 
Has your emotion or sentiment led you firstly to the formation of good habits of per¬ 
gonal conduct ? Secondly, has it enabled you to learn team work ? The life of Indian 
students has not been a success from this point of view. In the European Universities there 
are Union societies, boat clubs, cricket clubs which are more than a century old and 
whioh own large properties. Have you anything corresponding to that in India ? Can 
you say that your societies or other volunteer organisations function even for a few years 
without interruption ? If you develop the spirit and discipline required for sportB clubs 
and debating societies which would last—that would be a valuable trait. Then again 
Cambridge and Oxford, though they do pot talk of self-sacrifice, they have been main¬ 
taining for the last 30 or 40 years settlements in the poorer districts of London in 
which undergraduates carry on social service. Our college students have done Very 
little in this direction. From the point of view of sustained organisation we have cat a 
very sorry figure. In these annual Conferences we gather like clouds, precipitate a 
downpoUr of speebes and resolutions and disappear What you should do is to organise 
a Central Atl-Oriesa Students’ Union which will carry on organised woik throughout 
tho year. It seems to be effectual. If a Conference meets under the auspices of a well- 
organised and permanent Union it will ba good for both. I am toll your teachers 
hesitate to take part in these extra-mural activities of students ? They ehould identify 
thetnBolvei with all aspects of student life. Even with such limitations we can build up 

suitable societies. The president shoald be one of your lea ling publicises or Principal, 

Vicf -Prepidents some leading publicists,-Principals, Hea l-masters aud some senior students, 
lreasurcr, one of your public men or a teacher. I advise Rodents not to have anything 
to do with the parse. Moreover if yoa want stability of organisation, finance must be 
left in the hands of a permanent clemeut and not of students whose college career is 
normally one of only four years. Bat tho students must be associated as corresponding 

secretaries with the permanent Secretary. I suggest also that in connection with each 

high school you hava a union thas composed of the g^nt'emen, the staff aud the students, 
Similarly in connection with your colleges. You are fortunate in that you have only 
one 1 ’ iiiit Grade College which should be strengthened. Evon in high schouls one thing 
must bo done. The Municipal Chairman, the Taluk Board President and practical admi¬ 
nistrators should give talks to the boys on the existing facts of the several departments. 
Toe Revenue Officer might ttsll them about revenue laws, your Municipal Chairman About 
municipal laws, and difficulties in ojiiectiug tho tax^a if be utan is as a candIdute L>r 
election. In the colleges, unions under the guidance of the t entral Union should under¬ 
take cv more ambitious programme. I would suggest sports Buch as Hockey, Cricket, 
football, etc. You. can have matches between one grade and another and one co lege aud • 
another. You cannot develop this side of stadent life too much. You can aiao arrange 
for Jectumi and debates on current questions. Practical oiviCB may be taken U P ftll£ * 
night classes and rural education attempted, 

(Here ha gave details of the organisation proposed). 

He then continued Take up one o$ two villages in which to deliver Jeoturcu dur'ug 
. -r vacation on subjects like lndiau History, Indian Geography. I can give yo» a 
-tguiar programme in caso you decide to organise. 
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a strong element in rural character and they would like to know what 
yon yonng fellows havo come to say. It will also be an education to you and bring you 
into touch with real life. Avoid politics and propaganda. Give knowledge and trust to 
its creative propensity. Knowledge easily becomes a motive force. Now do not think of 
politics and propaganda but broadcast knowledge in the villages during the vacations. 
Elementary science, hygiene, histories of different religions, geography of India and such 
subjects are enough. * If each college student can take up two villages per vacation and 
spend a fortnight in each village, the total number of villages taken op will be quite 
large, Since 1924 I have been very anxious to get some students to take up this work, 
and see what can be done. Sitting together, criticising elders, expounding big ideals, 
passing resolutions and then going home and doing nothing is no use. So far as social 
service work and the village lecturing work are concerned, l speak from practical 
experience and assure you that under my scheme and procedure your studies won’t suffer 
in the least. 

I know Orissa is the poorest province in India. Your distress is great. I am told 
your despair is greater, that you are of a hopeless temperament. Poverty and other 
difficulties are a call for more and better organised vigour. You should not despair. 
Nnver despair. The Bengalees were derided as cowards by Macaulay, Kippling and other 
Western writers. For a long time the fiction wa 9 spread that the Bengalees were a very 
timid people. Has not Bengal conqaered that base imputation by her heroic actions ? Can 
you not similarly vindicate yourselves. You excel in the power of your affections. You 
have a big heart and you must make it a stout one as well. There is no need to despair. 

I want your teachers to be associated with all these unions. If they refuse, march 
under other leaders. But you should so conduct this organisation a«i to remove all suspicion 
of political propaganda so that men of all parties might be with you. Charge it with the 
Bpirit of pure humanitarian service. 


’ Resolution. 

The following resolution as redrafted by the president was passed by the Conference 

The Conference after considering the statement made by the President regarding tbe 
necessity for a standing organisation of Orfya students and bis proposals for the formation 
of students* unions, passed the following resolutions : 

There shall be a Central Union of AU-OrisFa students with beadqaarters at Cuttack 
with federated unions at college and high school centres. 

College Unions The organisation shall be on the same model above excepting 
that the Secretary or Secretaries shall be students of the colleges concerned and there shall 
also be a Managing Committee composed of students. 

High 8cbool Unions There shall be some organisation as above. Admission are 
to be confined to IV form and upwards. 

There should be no officers of the Conference fl<* heretofore but a special President 
should be chosen for each annual General Conference. Such Conferences shall be orga¬ 
nised by the Central Union, the President of which will open the proceedings of the annua) 
General Conference and make a statement on the progress made during the year. 

Fands shall be raised by small subscriptions from students and donations from tho 
public. 

The progress report of each union may be published in the Orissa papers. 

A provisional ooramittee with power to add to their number be appointed and 
requested to organise unions on the above general model and send quarterly report* of 
progress to tbe President. 

As close co-operation between the tcaohers, students and public is necessary, teacher* 
should be invited to accept places of responsibility and help in conducting the onion*. 


The C. p. & Berar Students* Conference. 

The OP. & Berar Students’ Conference was held at. Amraotl on tho 1ST* 2ND 
DECEMBER 1929 under the presidentship of 8j. Sabhas Chandra Bofc. The president In 
the course of bis speech said :— 

What wc want is an awakening from within, which will bring about a radical 
transformation of our life. Tinkering reform will not do -superficial remedies will be 
of no avail. Wha t is wanted is a transfiguration ot our whole life.--a complete 
revolution, if you will. Do not fight shy of the word * revolution . 5 Wo may differ in our 
conception ot‘ revolution ' but 1 have yet to see a living human being who do-s not believe 
in revolution, There is no inherent difference between “evolution and revolution.” 




' lU c vuu^irwjvc ujiTiuua oi to-ciay •• cue Hustlers trom the west. ’ All 

nat. we want is a magic wand by waving which our whole life could be galvanised. The 
irnch Philosopher, Bergson, has talked of the “elan vital-’—the vital impetus— which 
jovea the whole world to activity and progress. What is the “ elan vital ” of our 
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■ evo * ut .’°“ c “ m P rfi ' a ,| i into a shorter period ; evolotion is revolution spread 

In^nirJ.i« g | Per '° J Both evolu,ion and revolution imply chauge and progress^ and 
m nature there a room for both to fact, nature cannot do without either. PB 

»uT* tbat WB Bha " ha7e f0 al,er man y of oar noiions of good and bad. I have 
adaosa.d that we want a radical transformation of our whole life. This is necessary if 

nation, of th«»^ 8 Tf as 8 ,,a,,on 8ml occupy a seat of honour among the foremost 
’v U ’ e mor ' d - , L,fc ,,ai > meaning, worth and significance only if it is lived for 
**** , an ,deal> A na'ion need not live—in fact it has no right to live—if it does 
nunifto. • •? P rog . r l eS8 a ? d ehonl'i achieve greatness merely to fulfil a selfish national 
f. P 08e > n 8 , ld aspire to become great in order to make humanity great—so that 
the world may become ultimately a better and a happier place to dwell in. 

India possesses all the resources, intellectual, moral and materiah’whicb go to make 
a people great. And India is still living, in spite of her hoary antiquity, because she 
nar to become great once again—because she baB a mission to perform. India’s mission 
is nretly to save herself and thereafter to make her contribution to the sum-total of the 
culture and civilisation of the world. In spite of half-a-hnndred handicups, India’s 
contribution to-day is by no means a small one. Just imagine for a moment what her 
contribution would b», if she were free to develop her life accord ing to her own genius. 

I am sure that our people can achieve wonders if only we could be roused to 
ceaseless activity. I am also sure tbat once we are thoroughly roused, wc shall be able 
to outrun even tbe progressive nations of to-day “ the hustlers from the West.” All 

that- Wfft PTftTlt la » monin <rnnd kr t tna«>n» _V. Ut._t 1 1 • . 

Fr 

moves _ __ tfl. a _ r . „_ _ uuo ciau vjirti 

national life ? It is the desire for freedom, for expansion, for self-expression. The 
counterpart of this desire is revolt against bondage. If you want to be free, you must revolt 
against the bondage that surrounds you—and if you revolt against bondage and revolt 
successfully, you are bound to win your freedom. 

Except those whose moral sense Is altogether dead, every human being is bound 
to feel, more or less, tbo pang6 of slavery and tbe humiliation of servitude. When this 
feeling becomes acute, slavery and bondage become Intolerable and on- develops a strong 
des.re to throw ofl the yoke of servitude. This desire is further heightened by a taste of 
the joy of freedom, either through personal experience of free countries or throngh study 

asi ee’t^f 8 , h ,® PPy cond,t,on8 that repult from freedom. The psychological 

aspect of (Bpasya in the cause of our country’s salvation consistn in making oar mind 
more and more sens,live to national humiliation and racial discrimination and in inten¬ 
sifying our desire for freedom. This can bo effected by the study of history, observation of 
our present-day degradation, contemplation of the ideal of hfe and above all by comparing 
conditions prevailing under the regime of servitude with those prevailing under the 
reign of freedom. 

Baptism initiation “deeksha” etc. have tome but one meaning—-via., consecration 
of our life st the alter of freedom. Complete eelf-coDsecration will not be possible in a day 
B j as we become more and more imbued with the desire for freedom we shall get a 
taste of joy unspeakable and we shall realise more and more that life has a meaning 
pnrWrr P J\ rp °* C , A wil1 in—our though, feelings and aspirations will 

,vn 1 * g • ,ailBformat ^ 11 * 0nl y one thing in life will have value for us—vix. Freedom ; 
and our inner life will be so metamorphosed or recreated as to conform to that ideal. The 
experience of this gradual transformation is almost indescribable. When this transforma- 
lri cora P letc . we BhaD be reborn; we shall be “dwijas” in the real sense of the 
tncr \* f t« r we shall think, feel and even dream oDly of freedom and all oar 
i y wi i be permeated with but one desire—the desire to attain freedom. In a word 
we etiaj, breome freedom-intoxicated human beings who live, move and have their being 
only in freedom. 


Ouce tbe desire for fr edom is enkindled in our hearts, it will need an adequate 
instrument in order to fulfil itself. For this purpose all our faculties, physical, intellectual 
acd moral — will have to be requisitioned. We shall have to unlr arn much of what we have 
Jc ' nl and learn for the first time what we never were taught-. The body and the mind 
hHV « ' 0 undergo a new course of training and discipline in order to be fit for the 
of achieving freedom. The external aspeot of our life will aiso change. Luxury, 

c * fi ^ Rr »d comfort will have to be abandoned, new modes of life will have to be adopted 
Ul r ' o!d habits shunned. Thas will oar whole life become a purified instrument for tho 
pufpo&e of attaining freedom. 

Man is after alia social being. His self-fulfilment is not possible if he is nut off 
irom tbe rest of »ooioty. The Individual depends mooh for his growth and development 
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on society, as socteiy doea on tbe individual. Further, the progress of the individual 
does not possess much value if it doea not carry with it the progress of society as a whole. 

An ideal which is accepted by an individual recluse, but ia rejected by society and ia 
not therefore embodied in our corporate li f c— has not much worth. If freedom ia to be 
the cardinal principle of our life—the “elan vital ” of all our activity—it should also 
be made the basis of social reconstruction. It will be seen at once that, if the principle 
of freedom is to be applied to society and made the fundamental basis of the eociety of 
the future — it will mean nothing short of social revolution. Freedom for the whole of 
eociety will moan freedom for woman as well as for man—freedom for the depreeged 
classes and not merely for the higher castes— freedom for the poor and not merely for 
the rich—freedom for tbe old”; in other words, freedom for all sections, for all minorities 
and for all individuals. Thus freedom implies (quality and equality connotes fraternity. 

To free Bcoiety, therefore, woman will have to be given an equal status with man, in 
law as well as in social matters ; the social barrierB which put the brand of inferiority 
on certain sections or castes owing to their birth, will have to be ruthlessly demolished ; 
the inequalities of wealth which stand in tbe way of social advancement will have to be 
removed and equal opportunities for education and development will have to be given to 
all ; youth must no longer be considered a crime and young men and young women 
will have to be given the responsibility of reconstructing society and of carrying on 
the administrition. In society, in the body politic and in the economic world, oach 
individual Bhould be a6 free as any other and should enjoy the same status. Equal 
opportunities for all, eqaitable distribution of wealth, abolition of all social barrierp, 
including caste and emancipation from foreign rule these should be some of the basic 
principles of the new society we want to build. 

Concluding his speech Sj. Bose said that the vision of a FRBG INDJA which he 
has dreamt is M a perfect synthesis of all that is good in the East and in the West.” 

As the heirs of a free Inlia the students have to train themselves in such a manner 
as to be the pioneers in the social reconstruction and torch-bearers in the path to 
Freedom, The path to Freedom is no doubt but a thorny path but it is the path to Immortality 
“ leading to glory imperishable ” Students 0/India unite, “form a happy band and march 
shoulder to shoulder along its noble path V 

Resolutions. 

The following are some of the important resolutions which were passed by the Con¬ 
ference : — 

(1) This Conference of the students of the Central Provinces and Berar places on 

record ItB deep sorrow at the most lamentable demise of tbe late Lala Lajpatrai which 

occurred a year ago at a time when a patriot and a leader of his type was badly needed 

for tbe country’s struggle. 

(2) The Conference pays its respectful homage to the hallowed memory of tbe great 

martyr Jatindrauath Das wbo was a student of the Bangabasi College of Calcutta at the 

time of his arrest and calls upon the students of India to emulate the example of self- 

sacrifice and suffering Bet. by him. 

( 3 ) This Conference is strongly of opinion that the goal of the Indian people should 
be Complete Independance and that they should not be content with anything short of 
Complete Independence. 

( 4 ) This Conference hag learnt with great pleasure the success achieved by the 
students of Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Oomilla, Nagpur and other places in the struggle to 
assert tbeir rights which were sought to be denied by the authorities, This Conference 
further urgt»s upon all students to rise to vindicate their self-respect and their right 
whenever and wherever they happen to be violated. 

(6) This Conference pays respectful homage to all those patriots who, In the service 
of their country, either laid down their lives or suffered and are suffering imprisonment 
or have been living as exil s abroad. This Conference further condemns the system of 
Government which has been responsible for so much suffering. 

(6) This Conference requests (he students of 0 . P. and Berar to get rid of (he tempta¬ 
tion of Government service and devote themselves more and more to national 8«i ?:ce. 
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11 Bengal Students’ Conference, 

7CaS nn inspiring address that Dr. Mohammad Alam delivered at Mymensingh on 
the 30 TH SEPTEMBER 1929 as President of the All-Bengal Students’ Conference. 

He addressed the gathering as “ My young mates of the Prison ” and said the 
fetters of iron and prison walls provide us with a community of equal status,” He 
won >red “ how this community is ignored by those who to their b *st but meanest 
advantage preach commnnalism.” 

Referring to the Congress challenge to the Bureaucracy and the fateful day of 
January 1 , 1930 , he exhorted his audience to prepare for the great fight that was coming. 

He did not know what the command of the Congress would be but *• I should only be 
prepared to lay my life and prop -rty both at the disposal of the commanders and await 
their orders in full obedience.” 

Dr. Alam paid glowing tributes to the memory of Jatindranath whose death he 
was not sure whether to rejoice or grieve over. 11 Who says Das is dead ”, he asked. 

‘ 1 His soul 18 working in the Punjab and his body which we sent for cremation to you 
produced those flames in burning wherein l can visualise the tottering of the mightiest 
imperialism of the world.” 

ComiDg to the question of preparation he made a vigorous plea for the abolition of 
oomraunaliEm from the country in every shape and form. He eaid :— 

“ Your first step in the preparation for the Swaraj struggle must be to abolish 
commnnalism from this country in every ehnpe and form. Up with your arms against 
this greatest enemy of India,, with the fullest strength and vigour of youth. To revolt 
and rebel, I have often said, is the privilege of youth and you have got it. But revolt 
aga nst this communalism and rebel against this pernicious evil. This demon has eaten 
up every fibre of our body politic, and it mast be annihilated now. We can tolerate it 
no longer. Let the young men of India boldly faco their worst, foe, and kill it before the 
let of January 1930 , You can, then, ask for anything, and it is yours. Yon have to 
change the mentality of the whole country, and it is not an easy task. The poison of 
communaJi»m is so sweet that the more we oat of it, the more wa like to have it in greater 
quantity. Every one of us seens to have a substantial touch of it, but, we do not realise 
it. Many of our national leaders even are not free from this contagion, and l have often 
observed that many who talk against communalism are themselves badly affected by it, 
though unconsciously perhaps. 

“ Friends, we have been fighting too long over methods of killing: a goat whilst others 
have been buBy in the meantime to conquer the forces of Nature. We have carried the 
humbug of communalism too far. Your national conscience should revolt at the communal 
'livUion of the free giftsiof nature. When do you propose dividing the air into Hindu 
Hava and Musaltnan Hava ? Stick to your religion with the greatest pleasure, and do 
y.ot prove false in your relation with the Maker. But religion is not antagonistic with 
nationa i m or Jove of country, rroducs nationalism in the country and banish com- 
munn-rnn therefrom. The controversy whether you belong first to your religion or to tho 
country is not only fallacious, but. mischievous as well, because it. produces a corrupt 
mentality, Communalism as understood in India is a misconception altogether. Oommu- 
nailFin here we get by inheritance. It is developed in denominational institutions, foate red 
by separate electorates and patronised by the Government. We are living in a vicious 
circle and transmit the evils to our generations. 

li Nationalism at heart and Khaddar are the two requisites for national soldiers in the 
next fighr for the freedom of India. Tno first wave of a non-violent revolution movement 
in the thape of non-co-operation passed long ago, without reaching the mark. The second 
wave le in sight, and is expected to carry us ashore. Will you prepare yourself as national 
soldiers for the coming fight and produce the two requisites in yourselves f 

Origin of Student Movement in Bengal. 

in tbifl connection, it would be interesting reading to trace the origin of the 8 tudent 
Movement in Bengal. It may be remembered that during the Swadeshi days, i.e , the days 
of the Anti-partition, Bengal was in a state of ferment which did not leave the student oom- 
mun,‘y nntouohed. Along with other people, the students of Bengal joined the struggle and 
tna^it a notbale contribution to the popular victory. The idea of harnessing the patriotic 
imp a lee e of rbe students by forming a permanent students’ organisation found favour 
w*tb some public men and a Students Association was formed* 




THE STUDENT MOVEMENT IN BENGAL 

^Mbsequentiy the partition of Bengal wa9 annulled by the Government and the 
dent of the partition days died out. People took to their usual avocations and the 
students left politics for books, university honours and successful careers Their interest 
in politics became limited to books on political economy or philosophy—in other words, 
the interest became purely academical. There were, no doubt’, students who, led astray 
by their, emotional fervour, joined revolutionary societies and committed acts of violence 
in the hope that it might help in the emancipation of their motherland and some 
of them had to pay the extreme penalty of law. They suffered and sacrificed but all 
that was! not student movement. Then came the Non-co-operation movement. The 
sage of Gujerat waved his magic wand and ^wakened .the country f*0m its age-long 
■tupor. There arc very few parallels of this great movement in. the history of the wojrld. 
It was a mass movement embracing every section of the .population. The simple student in 
his class room, the middle-aged teacher with a large family, the lawyer in the lawcourt, 
the peasant in the fields and the labourer in the factory — the call reached every one and 
sent a thrilling, maddening impulse through every heart, A new Vision of a regime rated 
India goaded the people on a thorny and perilous' path. At the call* of Mahatma 
Gaildhi and other leaders, students came out of their schools and colleges in their thou.-anda 
and joined the national movement, Some of them did good work — others could riot do 
much, perhaps, owing to lack of opportunities, but in any case, the part played by the 
student community in the Non-co-operation Movement was, by no means*, insignificant. 

TheD, after the Non-co-operation Movement w*s suspended and the country reverted 
to its normal condition, the students once-more went back to their books and classroom 
lectures. But the idea of harnessing the youthful energy and rich idealism of students 
was not entirely lost Bight of aid the impact of new movements in different countries 
fostered and stimulated it The student movement in Russia, Germany, China and 
Egypt placed before the Indian student a new philosophy of life and a new lino 
of action. The fact that this ancient country, enfeebled by years has got to be re¬ 
juvenated and that the students, in addition to their academic work, .must take some 
part in the movement for national regeneration, was realised by eome think.>rs and 
work* rs and attempts wefe being rhade to build up an active organisation of students. 
But the environs were not congenial and the movement could not make much headway. 
The All-India Btudent6’Convention was first held at Nagpur. It was h< Id at Madras 
also. Conferences of the students of Bengal were held at Berajgunj, Faridpur and Krish- 
nagar and attempts made for the formation of a provincial students 1 organisation. 

Things were going on in a humdrum way when a sudden change was brought about 
rather unexpectedly. The Simon Commission landed at Bombay on the 3rd February, 1928 
and in response to a mandate from the Indian National Congress, there was a spontaneous 
Hartal all over the country and the stnrients also took part in the Hartal. For this obey 
were the victims of repression from which grew a spirit of solidarity amongst them hitherto 
inconceivable. Borne enthusiastic students, with a view to .utilising this new spirit for 
the benefit of the Btudcnt community and the country, formed the Students’ Organising 
Committee. This committee was formed by taking representatives from a!moat all the 
colleges of Calcutta and did a good deal of propaganda work to popularise the srud.nt 
movement. It drafted the constitution of the All Bengal Students’ Association and organised 
the All Bengal Students’Conference. This Conference which was held on tfie 2‘2 Septem¬ 
ber 1928 under the presidency of P'andit Jawaharlal Nehru was of a highly representative 
character and was a unique success and it brought into existence’the All Bengal Students’ 
Association. The idea that was in the minds Of the organises of this association was to 
develop a country wide organisation entirely immuned and controlled by students which 
will bring about a true etudent movement in the country. 
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I he All India 1 rade Union Cong ress. 

on tbMoTH*N A " * nd ' a Trade Union Congress opened at Nagpur 
P? lawfhlH.l n h E i/| ER l92 % m ,he afternoon under the presi entship of 
T^Unton Conar«.^ SS « geS the Le . ague Against Imperialism,{the British 
the Wnrl-rrq’ wSf ’ becond International, the Independent Labour Party, 
which LeagUe were rea(J - Messages from the Meerut prisoners 

classmov P lm,? 8 [ e f t0 . gCt > the re P ressive legislations against the working 
Pdnr Cd evolve 3 mllilant programme was loudly cheered. 

1 ^ or ( o the holding of the open session the Executive Council met in the 

the Cifmrnit?^ ° f M - r * ? esh P ande - Secretary, the Girni Kamgar Union 

Renort which P * d . bya ma Jonty a resolution for the rejection of the Nehru 
K.port which was, in their opinion, meant to perpetuate the British Imperialism 
in India and urged boycott of the Whitley Commission. imperialist 

1 K ^' d r^ 1S ^ USS,on , lastin B over two hours centred round the resolution 
moved by Mr. Deshpande for the affiliation of the Trade Union Congress to the 

Pan ’ru- ClfiC becre . larlat> The House by majority passed the resolution. 

This gave rise to speculations as to the effect of passing the resolution, 
F^ehnl ^i" P ?.mn < inf eC h ret h r,at W3S ““u® 1 ' the control of the Third International. 

* m °” S '*"’ S *" S » h » Jid “• S "P?«" Mr. 

.-'Vn afternoon, at Mr. Joshi’s bunglow a conference of a large number 
of Trade Unionists was held at which it was decided that they would not parti- 
r‘.h a t t m M hC P ro « ed,Dgs of lhe Congress. The Conference was attended among 
B' h khale y K 1 r S Rov Ch S ah ara0 ’ P ettran Chamanlal, Messrs. Mrinalkanti Bose, 
the hVwL«° dh ? r ^ 3 " d Latafat Hossain - Mr. Mrinalkanti Bose and 

l . imC to £ . consider whether they would sign the 
their'own. f M J h a “ d others - Subsequently they put in a statement of 

at m bC ^l e t a a 7 h ] le thC ^ xe p tive Committee meeting, which was to be held 
SrtiftMrtiriMi. i 2 tf; m * ° n 1 . hear| ng of tbe decision of Mr. Joshi and others 
of the^Pin iLfic 1 f proceedings of the Trade Union Congress the supporters 
D l t C ' fiC w eS ° Utlon wanted to withdraw the same at the open session 
h nl a n ^? n , h?nMt , d3y - The Executive Committee meeting P was very 
Unfon walked rat m »h DU,nber not exceeding 15. Some representatives of Bengal 
of thrpan k pac?fir*rii h | ” leetlD S . as a P rotest against the action of the supporters 
dlntand sfsfof,h a «rh a“' „ rhe committee then sleeted Mr Ginwalia as Presi- 
dent and bj. bubhas Chandra Bose as General Secretary for the next year. 

the i&EStm™** £**?'?* P n,on Congr&T was held at^ p.m., on 
the lbl DLCliaMBli-R, Pandit JawaharUl Nehru presiding. The President 

Jthers and then the of r ^ r - J ()shi - D 'wan Chamanlalf Mr. Shivarao and 

Rov Chourfho?v t »L*!f. t h ment 0f t Messrs Mrinal Kami Bose, K. C. Mi tier, K. C. 

of th-Irdian Seamen°M erS 33 a S °j t c : f ,blrd s,atement from the representatives 
f f n wh n ’ Manners and Quarter Masters Unions. There was tense 
occurred & h statements were being read and it was felt that a split had 

the lixecm.ve P rnmmf. S , i0n “u , Desl ?P at,<le > rnov 'r of the Pan-Pacific resolution in 
tne i-rxecucive Committee, withdrew his resolution. 

mov e \ h !w?rf!.S »-'!h Ple f d by lde . Executive Committee were then formally 
moved and recorded without speeches in a thin house. 

Rm KC Chamanlal and Messrs. Mrinalkanti Bose, Giri, Shiva 

bom lhc C cfngres5 hUry ’ AfUba “ and oU,crs madc statements and withdrew 

or J en r .«.foi eC lia n ct °U^ Ce '^l ar ^ S by ,he Executive Council was set aside in the 
W?/ S8 0nSj ,, oubha8 Chandra Bose was elected Presulent, Mr. Deshpande 
Secretary and Mr. Gimvala, Treasurer. The Congress then dispersed. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
The Presidential Address. 



In the course of his address as President of the Trade Union Congress 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru observed :— 

The last decade has seen strange happenings in India. New forces and 

ideas have arisen an 1 have come into play even in our ancient country. Oiey 
threaten not only the present political structure, under which India has suffered 
so long, but also the social and economic structure. In the political field we have 
Seen the ideology anl practice of direct action displace the slow and ineffective 
methods of an earlier generation. We have seen the growth of a great movement 
which convulsed the country and shook the foundations of British rule in 
India, and then weakened and gave place to reaction and mutual stn e. e 
see it again gathering in strength for another and more powerful and determined 
move forward. 

Growth of the Labour Movement. 

But great as has been the political achievement of the last decade no less 
remarkable has been the growth of the labour movement in India. None or 
us can call our Trade Union movement to-day strong or ready f>r successful 
battle. But, who can deny that during a few short years we have covered 
ground, which it took generations in other countries to traverse ( In s P ,te °‘ 
the great poverty of the worker and the fear boro of slavery that possesses 
him and makes it difficult to organise him ; in spite of political difficulties 
which a foreign G>vernment is ever placing in his way; in spite of the preoc 
cupation of the country as a whole with the national struggle, there nas 
developed rapidly a class-c luscious an l militant anl aggressive spirit in 'he 
Indian worker. This spirit has led him to numerous strikes, sometimes ill-c >n- 
ceived ; often with failure as certain goil but nothing daunted h* ha 3 
on ahead. If he has weakened, it has, not unoften, been due to the weakness 

of his leaders. . . 

And yet the movement is weak an l the work that has been done is exceed¬ 
ingly little, and how much remains? The fact that I stan 1 here to-day and 
address you as your president is itself a sign of your weakness. Way suoii.a 
I, a new-comer to the Labour movement, and one, who whatever his sympathies 
may be is not one of you and has not suffered as you have done in field and 
factory, why should I preside over your deliberations? At your command am 
here, and I am grateful for this honour and the confidence which it implies. 
But you could have given no greater sign of the infancy an l weekness ol your 
movement. I shall welcome the day when the worker from the mine and the 
factory and the field stands in this place which I occupy to-day, and when 
I, and those who are like me, take a secondary place in your counsels. C nly 
then will you be able to speak with confidence and pride of your labour move 
rnent; only then will the true voice of the worker be heard trom your forums 
and council halls. 


Objective of National Freedom. 

Our country to-day is under the domination of another 3nd the sentiment 
of nationalism is strong. It is natural that the best and bravest in the country 
should strive for national freedom, blit to how many of our workers does this make 
appeal? Ground down by poverty and by forces which seem to be unconquerable, 
with the daily struggle for wages and bread ever before us. how can we think 
of larger issues? Ant yet we cannot .afford to ignore them for our futon e is 
intimately b )und up with them. The lot of the worker cannot he unproved 
much by charity nor by the goodwill of an employer or even of a G jveinmeni. 
The trouble lies deeper as you. all know. It is the system that is '* n,n ’-b l ‘ u ' 
system that is based on the exploitation of the lew an l dt - piosti.u '"H ot 
labour. It is the system which is the natutal out-come of capita. 'bin and 
imperialism and if you would do away with this system you wiU'how. to inot out 
both capitalism and imperialism and substitute a saner an l a he.a t order. 

What is this ideal that you should have? It will not profit you nuicli »r 
there is a change in your nias.ers and your miseries con ir»ue. V u will o .u 
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,, a l lan dful ot Indians become high officers of the State or draw bigger 
id ends, and your miserable conditions remain, an l your body breaks down 
t trough incessant toil and starvation and the lamp of your soul goes out. You 
./ant a lving wage and not a dying wage. You want to prevent the exploita- 
lion or man and to ensure equal opportunities and fair conditions of living for 
all. it is certain that this cannot be done under the existing system 
. * e ^ re °tten accused of preaching the class war and of widening the 

distance between the classes. The distance is wide enough, thanks to capitalism, 
and nothing can beat the record ot capitalism in that respect. But those who 
accuse us are singularly unseeing and ignorant of what goes on around them, 
s it the socialist or the communist who separates the classes and preaches 
discontent or the capitalist and imperialist who by his policy and methods has. 
reduced the great majority of mankind into wage slaves who are worse even 
in many ways than the slaves of old. The class war is none of our creation. 
It is the creation of capitalism and so long as capitalism endures it will endure. 
For those who are on the top it is easy to ignore it and to preach moderation 
and goodwill. But the goodwill does not induce these self-proclaimed well- 
wishers of ours to get off our backs and shoulders. They only shout the louder 
from the eminence which they have acquired at our cost. The class war has 
existed and exists to-day* By our trying ostrich-like to ignore it, we do not 
get rid of it. Only by our removing the causes are we likely to bring peace. 

This ideal then we must ever keep before us and we must try to get our 
national movement also to adopt it. It may be that before we can attain 
our full ideal we may be able to gain somewhat better conditions for labour 
and more opportunities for organising them. These will bring only some little 
relief but we cannot refuse anything that brings some comfort to the unhappy 
worker. But we cannot at the same time work for such petty relief or com¬ 
promise on them, or us the objective can only be a new order under which 
the worker will have true freedom and opportunity of growth. 

The Whitley Enquiry. 

To-day you have an immediate problem facing you and you may want 
me to say something about in on this occasion. Some of you have already 
decided on your lines of action. Others have not done so. Meanwhile the 
Labour Commission is going its way and recording evidence as is offered to it. 
In considering whether we should co-operate with the Commission or not we 
have to bear in mind many things. Some of these I shall place before you. 

Let us consider the circumstances under which the Labour Commission 
has been appointed. The much advertised Labour Government is in office in 
England, and Labour everywhere should ordinarily rejoice. But its past record, 
specially in regard to India, it is difficult to forget. Its present record is fresh 
in our memory. Having reached the promised land they seem to be content 
with remaining there and not to do anything which plight imperil their existence. 
v\ e are told from day to day that their intentions are^at the best, but what can 
they do with a hostile majority in Parliament ? Meanwhile, like the newly rich, 
their chief aim appears to be to prove to the world that they are as sober and 
respectable as these who are the inheritors of wealth When Prime Minister 
MacDonald speaks in America or in Geneva is it the socialist or the pacifist 
that is speaking? He speaks as the representative of Imperialist England 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain could be no fitter representative. Mr. Snowden 
at the Hague forgets his socialism and stands for the prestige of John Bull 
and the glory of the Union Jack. The very triumphs of the Labour Government's 
policy, such as they are, are the triumphs of imperialist policy. Is it any wonder 
ihat lr. Stanley Baklwin has congratulated Mr. MacDonald for his adoption 
of Conservatism? Or that Mr. Winston Churchill has tauntingly promised him 
his ‘ cordial co operation in the Government’s self-imposed task of carrying 
out the Conservatives’ policy and making the world easier if not safer tor 
capitalism?" Or that Mr. Lloyd Geotge should call Mr. MacDonald the “ last 
ot the Conservatives?" We know the part played by Mr. MacDonald m the 
appointment of the Simon Commission, in spite of the resolutions of the British 
Labour Party pledging itself to self-determination in India. We know Mso 
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jjisjpirt in the Chinese crisis when British troops were sent to Shanghai, and 
in the Egyptian crisis when British dreadnoughts and cruisers went to Alexandria 
to overawe the Egyptian Parliament into suspending a measure dealing with 
internal order. 

Recently there has been an impression that the Labour Government has 
pursued a liberal policy in Egypt and elsewhere. So far as India is concerned, 
f shall refer to it later. In Egypt the best judges are the Egyptian people and 
it appears that they do not approve cf the draft Anglo-Egyptian treaty. In 
China extra-territoriality still continues and in Palestine we have recently" seen 
the policy of national suppression of the Arabs. 

The Labour Party in England, under Mr. MacDonald’s guidance, was the 
complacent partner of the Tory party in their Imperialist policy. Now that it 
is itself in the seat of authority it is taking a lead in formulating that very 
policy. And this policy is all the more dangerous and deceptive because it is 
clothed in honeyed language. Calling itself socialist, it has betrayed the princi¬ 
ples of socialism ? Calling itself the friends of freedom in other lands and of 
internationalism, it has acted in a rigidly national and imperialist way and 
has forfeited all claim to the confidence of the Indian people. 


Prosecution of Indian Labour Leaders. 

The Labour Commission is sent to India. Was it as an earnest of peace and 
goodwill to the suffering workers and a promise of better times to come ? If 
so, the ways of the British Government are strange and past all under-standing. 
We have had in India during the past year a general offensive against Labour 
in which the government and the employees have joined hands and co-operated 
together. ,The Trades Disputes Act and the Public Safety Ordinance were 
the first contributions of tire Government of India. Then followed the trial 
of the thiity-tvvo labour leaders and workers in Meerut and large number of 
individual'cases against labour workers. This trial, as you know, has attracted 
a great deal of attention not only in India, but in foreign countries. It 
has now a!fter prolonged sittings arrived at the end of the first stage, that 
of the magisterial enquiry. Apart from the more important considerations in 
the case, you will observe what vast sums the government is spending in trying 
to put down respected leaders of the Labour Movement. You will join with 
me, I have no doubt, in sending them and all other comrades of ours, who are 
being proceeded against or have been convicted for their labour activities, 
our fraternal greetings and good wishes. 

These are the conditions that face us. Are they the forerunners of peace or 
of strife? And yet we are asked to believe in the bonafides of the Labour 
Government and to co-operate with the Whitley Commission. Some of the 
respected leaders of our movement are in fact so co operating and I for one will 
not easily consider them wrong. But with all respect to them I do submit to you 
that it is utterly wrong for us to offer this co-operation. Indeed the time has 
come when we should make it perfectly clear that we cannot co operate with 
any such commission or with the British Government that appoints them. 

Question of Affiliation. 

The question of affiliation troubles us. If I may v pture to suggest it would 
be best for us not to be affiliated to either International. So far as the Second 
International is concerned the proximity and the occupancy of office in various 
countries has made its leaders betray their principles and to become the 
exponents of a new type of Imperialism, Labour Imperialism, which may not 
speak in the accents of the Tories but which is none the less thorough. The 
main pre occupation cf the Second International is no longer the fight against 
capitalism but the fight against communism. And, in particular, India and 
the colonial countries have been studiously ignored by it and at evety vital 
step it has sided with the forces ranged against us. I am quite Convinced that 
we should not affiliate ourselves with it, and to do so would be disastrous 
to our cause. , _ _ 

Should we then ally ourselves to the Third International? Recently all 
manner of threats have been held out to those who may do so, I hope this 
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ffgress is strong enough to ignore them and to act regardless of 
obvious, however, that affiliation with the Third International 
gesture because under the present circumstances it is not easy 
various Government restrictions, to develop contact with the 
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International. There is another difficulty that I f ee l. Personally, I am a strong 
admirer of the general trend of policy in Russia. Soviet Russia to-day, in 
spite of heavy blunders ana many sins, holds out the bright promise of a 
better day to the world at large and to the worker specially, more than any 
other country. The great experiment has already succeede'! in some measure 
and it would be a tragedy if anything happened which interfered with it or 
nut a s‘op to it. With all my sympathy for the Communist view point, however, 
I must confess that Ido not appreciate many of their methods. The history of 
the past few years in China and else-where has shown that these methods have 
failed and often brought reaction in their train. To affiliate with the Third 
International must mean an adoption of their methods in their entirety. I do 
not think this is desirable for us and I would therefore respectfully recommend 
to this Congress not to affiliate itself to either International. This does not of 
course mean that we should not develop contacts with them whenever desirable. 

Round-Table Conference. 


Recently, we have had a new diversion. The Labour Government has offered 
some kind of a conference at some time or other, to discuss something connected 
with India’s future constitution. In spite of the vagueness of everything in 
this announcement it created some excitement, which is rapidly cooling as 
subsequent events have revealed the true inwardness of the situation. I shall 
have something to say about this in another place a few weeks hence and I shall 
content myself here with some brief remarks. Those of us who stood by indepen¬ 
dence stand by it still. We do so not because we want isolation from other 
countries, but because we want the freedom to change the structure under 
which the worker is exploited. The Labour movement is above all international. 
It seeks to build society on a co-operative basis not only in the national, but 
also in the wider international sphere. And political freedom means nothing 
toil if the present exploitation is to continue. That position it cannot give 
up and no individuals have the right to compromise it. And by that position 
those who stand by independence stand to-day and nothing that has happened 
has made any difference to it. The time is fast approaching when our profes¬ 
sions will be put to the test of action and suffering. And the measure of your 
earnestness and your desire for real freedom will be the measure of the deeds 
that you can do and not the strong language that you may use. 

So I would beg of you to prepare yourselves for the struggle that looms 
ahead and not to lose yourself in mutual conflict and barren strife. 


Pt. Jawaharla! on t f?*e Split. 

The following statement of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is an admirable 
summing up of the situation in the Trade Union Congress and of the important 
i ncidenis that led to the split. :— 

Unlike the National Congress, the Tra le Union Congress elects its Presi¬ 
dent for a year at the conclusion of its annual session The President, so e’ected, 
presides at the next annual 9 ession. I was elected President last year at 
Jharia, and my presidentship terminated at Nagpur, where Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was elected President for the next year. I was a new-comer to the Labour 
movement, and it has been a great privilege for me to come in contact with its 
leader! and its rank and file. Especially, do I value having met and worked 
with real workers who are gradually coming to the front as Trade Unionism 
develops. Although, as subsequent even s have shown, the Indian Labour 
movement is showing signs of cleavage, it was my honour and privilege to have 
” acl . the co-operation of both sections, and I am very grateful to all my colleagues 
lr ' r "• lam particularly graleful to Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. R R. Bakhale, 
General Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the T. U. C, during the past year 
or their uniform courtesy and co-operation. 
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I had hoped in my presidential address that the threatened split would not 
occur, but even before I had a chance of delivering this address, the cleavage 
developed, and widened as a result of the decisions of the Executive Council 
which met before an open session. I deeply regret that this should have been so, 
for I realise that our Labour movement can ill-afford disunity. But perhaps, a 
split at this stage was inevitable. I have no doubt that the experience and force 
of circumstances will bring the two wings together again, so that even though 
they may differ, they may also act together whenever occasion demands. But, 
although the split was likely in any event, there is no doubt that many people 
actively worked for it and forced the issue. On the one side, there was the 
youthful enthusiasm of some members of the left wing, who wanted to go ahead 
regardless of consequences, and on the other, the deliberate attempt to push them 
on so as to widen the breach and thus get additional reasrns for seceding. 

The seceders did not take part in the open sessions of the Congress on <he 
ground that the resolutions passed in the Executive Council were bound to be 
passed in the Congress. They need not have been so hasty in their conclusi ms, 
or precipitate in their action. It was easy enough for them to withdraw alter 
the Congress had finally decided one tvay or the other. As a matter of fact, 
subsequent events showed that, had they attended the Congress, the final deci¬ 
sions might well have been different! Even in their absence, one resolution to 
which they had taken the strongest objection, the Pan-Pacific affiliation, was 
postponed to next year. 

Credentials were accepted at the Congress on behalf of 51 unions represen 4 - 
ing 189,436 organised workers According to the constitution, in a division, 
voting takes place by unions, and each delegate represents 2co members of the 
Union. iThere was, thus, a total voting strength of 398. One union with a 
membership of 1,000 was ultimately not represented. This reduced the votin , f 
strength to 933. The seceders from the Congress represented thirty unions with 
a membership of 36,639, and a voting strength of 478. Those that attended the 
Congress represented twenty unions with a membership of 91,7*7 and a voting 
strength of 455. Thus, it is clear that the seceders had a majority, and could 
have, if they had so chosen, voted down any and every resolution. But they 
preferred to keep away. 

In the Executive Council, the onlv resolution that was properly voted upon, 
was the one on the Whitley Commission boycott. This resolution was passed 
after prolonged debate by a small majority of 4 votes in a House of 100. After 
that, it appeared to be the object of some members to vole for resolutions with 
which they themselves thoroughly disagreed, merely to put the other party in 
the wrong. Many of the seceders actually voted for the resolutions which they 
protested against in their subsequent statement. This was a strange conduct, 
and regrettable enough. Equally strange and regrettable was the conduct of 
some other members who having taken up a brave and even defiant attitude in 
regard to certain resolutions later thought that discretion was the better part 
of valour, and quietly withdrew from the Congress and joined the seceders. 

I regret the split, but far more, I regret the manner in which it was 
brought about. I have no doubt that, sooner or later, the real workers of both 
the wings will join hands. The trouble comes from those who change colour 
in the course of an afternoon. I am glad to see that the new President 0! the 
T. U. C. Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose is already trving to bridge the gulf. I may 
suggest it might be worth while to hold a meeting of the full Executive Council 
sometime during the National Week in Lahore to difecuss the methods of future 
work and common lines of action. One thing I would beg of all my co'leagues in 
the Labour movement, and that is to avoid mutual recrimination. 
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The Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

annn^| S r?«V CelIenC ^ F' V ^^es, Governor of Bombay open'ng the eleventh 
rgTH Associated Chambeis nf Commerce at Bombay on the 

nf tr-wi^' / i r 1929 delivered an interesting address surveying the position 

\; r vTvi 1 ° n la * stress on the need for linking the London Karachi 

A,r Mail to all parts of India. 

c:^ e T » C xT^^ nCe was we ^ attended, Sir George Rainy, # Sir George Schuster, 
“ ‘ . * , tra were present on the dais. The Bomb; y commercial comm¬ 

unity, Indian and European, were also present. 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham, in the course of his presidential address, observed 

It is of the first importance that common ground shoull be found for re¬ 
presentatives of all shades of commercial opinion in India to meet and discuss 
t le many problems that arise with a view to the general advancement and 
nc 1 India s trade as a whole. Difficulties and difference of opinion there are 
boiin 1 to be, but I am optimist enough, myself, to look forward to the day when, 
o use tile words of Sir Purusliothamdas Thakurdas in his presidential address 
tne Federation of Indian Chambers in December last year, “ The distinction 
between Indian and the British in the commerce and industry of the country will 
isappear, and both British and Indian industialists and businessmen will work 
armnniously together in promoting the economic well-being of the country.’* 
c oubt very much whether the extent to which this is already taking place is 
rcansed but there stiH remains a Jong way to go before the ideal is attained and 

no suitable opportunity of progressing towards it should be neglected. 

_ r.,• , noted, sir, that our agenda contains no re erence to political and 

,1" 1 Utl ? n f! ma * ters * This may seem strange at a time when we stand on 

iio/n lreS . - ° a n . cw political era, but the association is in the position of 
. L** *? af c ltS Contri bution to the general problem and of awaiting the result. 

• ' 0 u ? no doubt await the publication of the Simon Commission’s report 

n r’ s P ,rit ^^ute resignation in which a former Secretary of State for 

in'f V !l 1 !! S n °b^ ^leagues in a matter wholly unconnected with India, 
rnnb 1» i* 1 ' °kDihers, and I believe the majority of us, do so in the 

•n 10 P e , a * ma °y l .^ e vvorSt features of the situation in In lia to-day 

• . Oi appear under a constitution which puts on the elected representatives 

c ppop e the responsibility for the good government oKhe country. 

, ■ 18 °. nl y . natural tha t organisations like ours, representing large trading 

^ , « a interests should be solid behind the Viceroy in his effjrts to 
r f e , c °nsideration of this great problem by all parties in an atmosphere 

•' „n C r m ' , MySe,f » I e ch ) some recent words of Mr. M. A. Jinnah : “ It 

13 now lor India to play up and support and strengthen the hanls of the Viceroy.” 
»#*mnrr C P*" 1 , yCi , u , a M e f n ^ lc sett *ng tip ot two bodies, one permanent and one 

j r t ny, °n f ,th of which this association is represented and from both of 
A, r y* f xtre ,™ cIy ,m Portant results may be expected. I refer to the Council of 
* Research and the Booking Inquiry Committee. The former is the 
t l_ i°V* e U 3 recommendation by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, while 
. Imier owes ,ts origin, at any rate in part, to the demand for an enquiry 
o ; tue regulation of banking in this country, put forward by the Association. 

enquiry covers a very wide field, and we may hope that It will achieve the 
a T dcr of inking facilities a better mobilisation of the country’s 

'! l f ccu aT1 d speedier development on sound lines. 

y eaT . been marked by the inauguration of the LondonMndia Air-Mad 
a our agenda is evidence, if evidence *is needed, of the great interest which 
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association takes in the encouragement and development of civil aviation 
in India. We are very desirous of seeing internal services started which will 
link up all parts of India with this London-India Mail, for without them it is 
not possible to reap the full benefit of the service. While on the subject of the 
Air, may I be allowed to make a reference to that epic of the Air, the evacuation 
ot Kabul for which, in my opinion, the year 1929 will ever be famous, an! to 
pay a tribute to the Royal Air Force for their truly remarkable achievement. 

Special reference must be made Sir, to the Act passed in the last session 
of the legislature to give relief from income-tax to private provident funis. 
The history of this thorny problem is c mtained in the accounts of our annua l 
meetings for the past three years, and in congratulating the association on 
the successful outcome of its efforts, I desire thank all .other bodies for 
their whole hearted support and the Hon’ble Sir George Schuster for the speed y 
and, let us hope, effective way in which he has implemented, on behalf of the 
Government, the undertaking which he gave us at our meeting las': year. 

I cannot close Sir, without a reference to the problem which looms largest 
in the commercial and industrial world of India to-day. I refer to the relations 
between captital and labour in this oumry The veir has been the passing of the 
Trade Disputes Act and the setting up of the Whitley Commission. It has also 
been marked by a further series of disastrous strikes, the effect of which it 
would be difficult to compute. The Trade Disputes Act provides the machinery 
for avoiding and Settling strikes, and one may be permitted to Inpe that other 
Governments will follow the example which Your Excellency's Government was 
quick to set in taking full advantage o the Act if not to settle, then to determ ne 
the merits of disputes at an early stage. 

To the Whitley Commission, we exten l our welcome and assure them of all 
the help which we are able to give in their truly Herculean task. It is our hope 
that they will, in due c >urse, make rec )mmen lations which will give to Capital 
more contented and efficient Labour, and to Labour a better Stan lard of life and 
a greater* appreciation of the fact that this can only be secured by the fruits of 
better and more efficient work. Is it too much to hope that labour organisations 
on their part will realise that they have everything to gain by co-operation with 
the Commission and will refuse to allow themselves to be use l as tools in the 
hands of ignorant or ill-intentioned persons for political ends ? The crying nee.I 
is for the newly formed trade union movement in this country to grow steadily to 
healthy maturity under the wise leadershis of sober and level-hea led trade 
unionists whose one aim will be to promote the common interests of masters and 
men. 1 do not despair of this result though ill3 immediate outlook is far fr ;m 
bright. I now ask Your Excellency to open the proceedings of this annual meeting. 


The Governor 1 * Opening Speech. 

Addressing the meeting His Excellency the Governor Sir F. Sykes dwelt at 
length on “ the uncertain and clouded financial positlcn of the Presidency.” 
Discussing the causes, His Excellency observed that the Presidency in the past 
year had been a victim to calamities such as riots, strikes, floods, malaiia and 
locusts. While the general trade and economic condition in India as a whole 
had been improving, the serious plight of the cotton mill industry had immeasur¬ 
ably retarded the trade recovery in Bombay. 

His Excellency gave figures relating to the external trade.of the Bombay 
Presidency from April to October 1929.which showed a decline in the total value 
of foreign trade, mainly owing to the restricted movements of treasure a nd a 
noticeable fall in the exports of foreign and Indian merchandise. The decline 
was actually 3*13 crores compared with the corresponding period ot the- las: year. 
The imports advanced by a small margin of eleven lakhs, but the c\n »r 1 s 
recorded noticeable decreases, and from the point of view of .Bombay, it was 
not altogether satisfactory that the chief contributor to the increase in 1 he 
imports was cotton grey piece-goods, whose imports increased bypi'jl lakhs. 
This was, however, more than counter-balanced by the decrease ol 1*3 cvor«?s 
in the arrival of white and coloured cotton pieCegihuis Ihe imports o) both 
gold and silver showed substantial decreases, but the fall in the imports of 
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"gold vvas mainly due to the reduced shipments from Natal owing to the 
diversion of South African consignments from Bombay to Madras by the reason 
of freight avantages ; but His Excellency understood that the disparity in the 
freigt had since been removed. It was therefore an f iciD3ted that Bombay 
would again become a centre for this trade. 

Summing up the situation, His Excellency remarked that the protracted 
mill-strike in the Bombay Presidency affected a large number of other trades 
and caused a depression which only lately had begun to move away. The 
exceptionally good crops of sugar throughout the world and the consequent 
easy prices led to phenomenally heavy impo; ts which so far as the revenue 
was concerned, seemed likely to help the position, declared His Excellency. 

His Excellency proceeded to refer to the world causes which had their effect 
on Bombay’s position, and said that the world’s financial situation, which already 
was uncertain, had been accentuated by the recent collapse of the New York 
stock market. The American purchasing power had, as a result, been 
diminished, while the American industrial programme had not been reduced. 
There could be no doubt that, in order to absorb the immense production for 
which demand had suddenly fallen off in the domestic marker, the United 
States would be compelled to resort wholesale dumping of her produce on 
Europe and Asia. Thus, India would be brought into increasingly direct 
competition with American industry. The demand for Indian products must 
then to some extent slacken, and the prices must fall. The outlook was not 
cheerful, but he was a believer in doing everything possible to put one’s own 
house in order and then turning to see what outside help one might rightly 
demand. As regards the mill industry, provided that was done and the consumer 
was safeguarded, an increase in the tariff now being asked for would seem to 
be of great potential value in tiding over the present temporary difficulties. 

Turning to Air services in India His Excellency declared that he always 
regarded as inevitable that the London-Karachi service must result in extension 
in India, ard he would follow with interest the discussion on the question in 
the conference. He assured them that any proposals which would lead to linking 
up Bombay by Air with Karachi and other parts of India would receive his 
clusest consideration. 


Resolutions. 

Alter the Governors eprech the Conference adopted a number of resolutions. 

The first resolution piote&tel against tli* Govermn.-ut’s recent decision to disallow 
us business expense in computing profits for inc me.fax purposes any sums paid by tlie 
employer to ihe employee ni bonus or commission on profits unless such payments are 
obligatory by virtue of the termB of contract or agr-eraent between the employer and the 
employ re. 

The stcoud resolution nig-d the Government of India to recognise when computing 
income-tax ti e principle of making provision lor business Jose s and to permit the assessed 
i»» cany for warn such loesen for o period of three years. 

The Cunferei.cc reaffirmed its resolution rcqnrstion tKj Government of India to givo 
effect to the Taxation Inquiry Committ*':’B r< commendation that dividenis received by 
holding companies from companies which bad already been assessed to super-tax should 
in t again 1* anto super-tax in the hands of holding companies. 

Railway Expansion. 

Ano her resolution ran as follows :—In view of the continual necessity of expanding 
railway communications throughout India, the association is of opinion that fun Is at 
the Railway Board’s disposal should ordinarily be exp* nded on tin construction of n w 
lii.es rati.er than employed for thj purchase of systems alrea ly in existence. 

Sir 0 coign Rainy, speaking on tlun resolution, enid that the G v 'rnment <• f India 
was not bound down to the policy of buyiug up tne existing lines, but that their transac¬ 
tions depended on the circumstances of each particular ensr*. The resolu'iori wag pa-~ 1 

The iftbt rego u'ion pftSBcd on (bis day recommended to the Government of India that 
' 1 fii» h■ Xll of the Loiters IV- nt o! the Bombay, Calcutta anf Madias Hi^h bo so 

uniMHicJ ns to enable the said courts to have jurisdiction to enterta n suit* on mortgage 
oHaul and also suits for ep» oiflo performance of contracts lor the purchase of laud and 
tor duniaues lor wrongful«inaction of minerals hum laud. 

The Lonlerencc then adjourned till next day, 



The Conference re-assembling on the next day, the 1 7 TH DECEMBER , Sir B. N. 
Mitra explained the Government’s policy in regard *to the development of air service in 
the course of his speech on the resolution urging extension of the air service from Karachi 

to Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Bombay. ' 

Sir B N Mitra observed that the Government were fully alive to the importance ot 
an internal air*service. In the budget of 1929-1 > 0 , he had managed to secure 20 lakhs for 
the development of civil aviation, whereof 18 and half lakhs would be spent on the 
Karachi Rangoon route. It was now pretty certain that the first section of tho trunk 
service, namely, Karachi-Delhi would fctart working on the 28 th D cember. In accordance 
with the arrangement which was placed by the Government before the Standing Finance 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly last September, and approved by them, that service 
would be a State service and would indeed constitute tbe first Indian State Air Service. 

It would work with the help of aeroplanes chartered from the Imperial Airways Company 

under a charteriag agreement. In regard to the Delhi-C vlcutta section, the ground 
organisation was practically ready. If the Government of India’s resources permitted it. 
the organisation would be completed before long and tbe air service would bo extended 
from Delhi to Calcutta about the middle 1930 - 1931 . Similarly the ground organisation 
between Calcutta and Rangoon would be completed at the end of 19 dO -3 1 . It might be 
possible to start the service about the end of that year or about the middle of 1931 - 32 . 

The Delhi-Calcutta and the Calcutta-Rango m service was now und r examination 
with reference to the point whether it sh ,nld boa State sevvico carried on by means of 
neroplau b chartered from the company or a State sei vice confined in the first instance to 
the conveyance of mails anil worked by means of aeropnnc8 acquired and maintained by 
the State. He was not sure if, after providing for the heavy expenditure on the?e item?, 
it would be possible to allot funds in the budget of 1930-31 for expenditure for the Karacbi- 
Bombny 8ervice. Nevertheless the Government hai recently b ie.n examining one or two 
proposals in that connection. One proposal which seemed particularly attractive from the 
Government’s point of view, would have involved no expenditure to the Government, but on 
ft fuller examination tbe Government entertained serious doubts about its technical an I 
financial soundness and had practically dropped it. They were now examining another 
proposal which involved a Government subsidy of a not inconsiderable amount and which 
would not give continuous service until the aerodrome at Juhu was completely ready, at 
a cost of some 10 lakh?. 

Sir B. N Mitra proceeded to explain that bo long as the incoming foreign mail 
reached Karachi on Saturday afternoon, it might bi possible to arrange for the delivery at 
Bombay on Monday morning even without starting an air service between Karachi and 
Bombav. By establishing an air service between th &c stations the incoming foreign mail 
would’reach Bombay on Sunday afternoon and unless special steps were tak-n for after¬ 
noon delivery on Sunday, it would be delivered only on Monday morning. He was not. 
particularly in favour of the latter meaBuro which apart from additional expenditure, was 
bouuri to cauBe a considerable amount of irritation among the subordinate staff in post 
offic. a Sunday delivery wab a concession which was not allowed iD Englaud and most 
other countries but only in India to a limited *xtent. He was not prepared to euppoit the 
idea of extending the scope of this concession unless and until it was clearly established 
that a material advantage to the public would be derived therefrom. He admitted that 
if the incoming foreign mail arrived in Karachi on any other than Saturday, the air 
service beUveeu Karachi and Bombay would permit of delivery in Bombay on tbe evening 
of the second day following, instead of the morning of the third day. 

The meeting then adopted a resolution urging the nec ssity of inaugurating at a very 
early date an air mail service from Karachi via Bombay to Southern India and Ceylon to 
conneot with the India-London service. 


Labour Disputes. 

The Bengal Chamber's representative moved a resolution drawing th* urgent. 


iu recent industrial dispute^ 
d and rcafHrlng the Asv.ch- 
compulsorily enforced an 1 the. 


tion of the Government of India to the extent whereto 
Communist agitators an 1 unregistered tra le unions interf. 
tion’s resolution pnssed in 1924 that registration shonli bo 
Unions Act of 1926 amended at the earliest possible date, 

Sir Bbupenriranath Mitra again intervened to explain the Government u po«m.on an \ 
observed that the subject of the relation between the employers and ; :m P Jo > c f a ™ lor 

investigation by the Whitley Commission, The Government of India oouid not therefore 
at present undertake any legislation in the matter. Tne re.-.ulatmn was wl hdrawn. i be 
meeting then adjourned. The next annual meeting was decided to be held in Calcutta, 
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1 he Indian Economic Conference 

hlB Presidential address at the 13th session of the Indian Economic Conference 

wmch began its aeseion at Allahabad on the JQTH DECEMBER 1929 Mr. N. S. Subba 
and observed^* on 8U ^ 3 ect of *' Economic Change and Educational Adjustment ” 

I propose to take as the subj ct of ray address the relation between the Economic 
conditions in a modern community and its Educational organization with special reference 
to India. There has been a gratifying recognition that the presence of an academical 
• taaent of economics is helpful in economic enquiries and investigations set on foot iu the 
country in recent yearn. Professors of economics have been appointed to the several 
Committees and Commissions instituted in recent years, an economist is one of the 
members of the Indian Tariff Board, and this year < conomists have been appointed to the 
‘.entral Banking Enquiry Committee as well as to each of the local Committees. One 
er.t r aordinary, and to my mind inexplicable, exception should however, be noticed, ami 
that is the Royal Commission on Factory Labour. One would have thought that here 
exactly was the one enquiry in which the services of an academical student of economics, 
hn«d by temperament and training to see *' the many in the One the one in the Many/' 
would have been of Bervice to the Commission, which contains men of affairs of great 
experience, prominent leaders of Industry as well as representatives of Labour. More than 
thirty years ago when a similar Commission was appointed in Great Britain, the famous 
Royal Commission on Labour, Alfred Marshall was one of the members, and his influence 
n; writ large across the pages of the report. 

It is not necessary, however, unduly to deplore the omission, and to exaggerate the 
value and significance of these fitful enquiries into different aspects of the economic life 
of the nation, nor can one be always 6ure that they have not been sometimes instituted 
rot.ier on account of political expediency than out of solicitude for the economic welfare of 
the country, when one remembers that even Morley was not above throwing dust into tbe 
eyes of his critics by instituting enquiries. 

These Committees and Commissions have their day and cease to be, leaving not 
a wrack behind, except, of course, bulky reports and innumerable volumes of evidence 
that nobody ever opens. The time has ome for systematic aud continuous work, and 
India may well imiiate the example of the United States of America, which has instituted 
permanent bodies like the Tariff Commission and the Federal Trade Commission and 
other bodies, which make investigations “ suo moto ” as the result of a comprehensive 
p;an of campaign. The result is, we have reports which are solid and permanent 
contributions both to economic literature as well as towards the formation of a definite, 
consistent and sustained economic policy. 

All-India Organisations. ^ 

In India, fortunately for us, the materials for a similar All-India Organisation 
are ready at hand in t he Tariff Board and the Department of Statistics and Commercial 
Intelligence. The Tariff Board has been functioning long enough to furnish ample 
materials for a doctoral thesis, or a course of special university lectures on, eay, M the Part 
played by the Recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board in the Economic Development 
of India. 1 * It has explored practically all possible avenues, large and small, for granting 
discriminating protection, and is now engaged on salt. Rumour eays it will next proceed 
to HJgar. When this has b.^cn done, I suggest that tbe Tariff Board may beset the task 
of reviewing its own work in relation to Indian economio development, without limiting 
div r, .'f mer^y to tbe field of tariff changes. The result would be far more valuable than 
turned investigations in fields of little oconomic important for the country ae a whole 
a> the request of parlies who, after the manner of tbe King in “ Alice in Wonderland/ 1 
want a p -repmtory judgment in their favour rather than a deliberate judicial invest I. 
gu'ioi.. The Board may bo suitably enlarger!,’and allowed to appoint sub-committees 
airl Individual expert investigators. It should have power to make enquiries and 
surveys on j lB onra initiative, and submit recommendations to the Government from 
tlLU(J ’0 time. In brief, it should serve, in Sir William Beveridge’s phrase, as tho Economic 
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igence Staff” nf the country, and may even in due course pave the way for the 
nbliabment of a “ Department charged to deviee necessary eocial and industrial adjust¬ 
ments that are intended to prevent the very occurrence of a widespread or long-continued 
involuntary wagelessDess.” 

Such a National Board will have a formidable task and will be called upon to 
raise large issues. Almost the first question the Board will have to consider is the direction 
in which Indian economic development may be expected to lie. It looks as though the 
latest Royal Commission?, one on Agriculture and the other on Factory Labour, arc 
intended, the former to direct and the latter to warn J 

It is nee, ssary to sound a note of warning with regard to one obstacle in any 
scheme of development on All-India lines. Agriculture and Industry are transferred 
subjects, and the temptation for Ministers and 1'cal Legislatures will naturally be to 
regard any proposed scheme of development from a provincial point of view, if not indeed 
a parochial point of view, and support local centres of production even when economic 
factors are not favourable. For example, should events make it more abundantly clear 
that the reign of Pombay as a centre of cotton industry is over, it would not be in the 
interests of Indian development that the mills of Bombay should be bolstered by artificial 
aids against the natural development of the industry elsewhere in India. Further, it is 
wellknown that efficient production in certain lineB in the face of kren foreign competi¬ 
tion can only be carried on by very large units in localities where the natural and other 

advantages are pronounced. It would, therefore, be an unpardonable waste of resources 
to distribute unite of production of moderate eiee all over the country. Cotton spinning 
and cotton ginning are obvious examples of this wasteful duplication of plant. All this 
could be availed if business-men were enabled to vieualiee the developmc’ t of the Jcountry 
as a whole and coold be placed in touch with movements and tendencies in other parts of 
India This jwill be pre-rmineDtly the task of the suggested All-India Organisation, 
whose one aim should be to allow production to be localis’d in those parts of India which 

offer favoqrable milieu and to discourage attempts e’s.where, which are doomed to failure 


and will result in loss and discouragement. 

The latest quinquennial Review of the ” progress of Education in India says 
that “ a-f eling, of late, has gaine 1 ground that tho educated peop'e should not take up 
their hereditary occupation®, but should try to obtain employment of a clerical nature 
under Qovernm nt or some other public body, failing which under some other private 
firm.’* The reports of the numerous committees of unemployment in India, and it is 
highly significant that all these committees are concerned with unemployment among the 
educated middle classes, corroborate this apprehension. There is not adequate employ¬ 
ment of a clerical character to meet the demand, and the applicants have not been trained 
for other occupations, and they have not, or believe they have not, the necessary ap dude 
for manual occupations. 


This exagg rated tendency to make a living by occupations of a soft-hanijed character 
is economic atavism, or it would probably be more correct to say that it is the 
survival in a modern form of ft well-known feature of the Middle ages. In tho ancient 
world tho cilia n class cherished “a contempt for industrial occupations; every form 
of production, with a partial exception in favour of agriculture, was branded as unworthy 
of a freeman—the only noble forms of activity being those directly connected with 
public life, whether military or administrative. Labour was degraded by the relegation 
of mo6t departments of it to the servile classes, above whom the free artisans wore but 
little elevated in general esteem.’ 1 We know that in mediaeval times in Europe and 
what corresponds to that period elsewhere, the Nobles lived the life of chivalry ami the 
Clergy of devotion, while the serfs toiled for them. The modern economic organization 
tends to oreate a class of persons who are able to truBt th. niselves between the primary 
producer and the consumer, and make a living for themselves in diverse ways. 

The foregoing observations arn certainly not intended to disparage tho significance 
of Service occupations” in commonity, nor does the fallacy underlie them of i ientifying 
the wealth or income of a community with mat* rial products. It is not suggested, for 
rxamplp, that India would be better off if the energies of its nneraployed or employed 
matriculates and graduates were diverted to production of liquor, cocaine and other 
intoxicants and drugs. Nor is one oblivious of the fact that there arc great wastes in 
oonrumption of material goods. Alfred Marehall has drawn attention to tho ncod for 
11 the higher study of consumption ”, though he haB added that u wnile It may have its 
beginning witbiD the proper domain of Economics, it cannot fin 1 iie conclusions there, 
but must extend far beyond.” A student of Marshall cannot fall to recollect passage* In 
which lie has pointed out that 11 there arc great wastes in oonpump’ion both of tho rich and 
of the poor, and that 11 the world would^go much better if everyone would buy fewer ami 
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-reffl^bnvf^tha^ Prftfp«Bnr 00 R lc in sel 5 ctlD £ ^hera for their real beauty.” It will be 
Bumution and it a i th »icnilar)y pleaded for a more adequate analysis of con- 

substitution rf \ El ) g . 18 1 (C 0 n °miBt 8 have generally given and suggested “ the 

mv nosII, J h ?t B i IT! Md i rre /P° Qe ^le one " To admit all this, in no way, affects 
drvelcned ti n r'{ lQ , 1 ! , D .° fc ? 00f for * Dflia « While its agriculture and industry are ill- 
of matr eulAtPR nnd * ucatl ° Da * e ^ 6tem should bo turning out large and increasing numbers 
ti e pnic- n f pi T - 8 ra duates, whose aim and economic salvation consist in obtaining under 
ol > or f 8 ! m ; ]ar *ork an assured title to a share in the national supply 

no innrpmhi nee ie of life produced by others, while they themselves contribute in 
the Jernn ( Cgree t 0 m . ar< ^ 8 their production, but merely constitute, in fact, parasites in 
hi™ ] Vitrm. Tne preceding observations will have served their purpose if they 
, ' '* rr } < * n CP “ ,PTin 8 attention on the problem of the day in our country : economic 

. g , B Guncational adjustments so as to secure increasing erapl >yment of tho right 
__ p or ^ 10 y^ uth country It will be the task of the National Economic Council 

f U *.i ° X plan, and it will obviously have to examine several 

* i.t help or hamper tho desired changes, among others, the existing diversity of 
industrial organization, currency and banking conditions, the tariffs and the “ Labour 
ro ).(m. Labour indeed offers to the economic reformer not one but several problems, 
such an the basis of reward for work, including on allowance during periods of enforced 
' regulation of conditions of work, the place of labour organizations in tho control 

ot induptry, and last but. not l ast provision for training and systematic recruitment. 

^ °2?V^ education, even in advanced countries like England, is only for the few, 

and Mr Fisher had to point out that it was “one of the weakest points of the English 
■js em or education that 60 small a proportion of the population*proceeded to the secondary 
schools, and that go small a proportion of those who did were able to stay for a full 
period. The problems of educational reform and adjut&tment of the educational system to 
economic requirements of a country are many and complex, and before they are 
examined with reference tn Indian conditions, it is desirable to review briefly the changes 
laa, nave tak-n plac*, or are taking place in the leading countries in the West, 


Vocational Education, 

‘ ^ orm ?» vocational education and vocational guidance, are American, though the 
h ™* underlying them are not. It is America, however, that has, with characteristic 
m oroughnesp, devomppd the theory, the pract.ice and ihe literature of the subject to an 
ec iaordinary degree. One definition of vacational education that will serve our present, 
purpose iimds it, to “that part of the educative process which directs the activities and 
controls fcheenviro ment of the learner to the end that he may acquire tho mental attri- 
bn os and abilities which make him an efficient and hanpy economic producer.” 

o progress of vocational e<lacation in tho United States of America has been re¬ 
markably rapid. As a result of the recommendations of a Federal Commission, the 
catlonal Education Act was pasted in 1017, and a federal board for vocational education 
was organized in the following year. The Board co-operates with the States in the 
promo ion of vocational education in agriculture, trade, industries and home economics, 
the fcope of education being defined as of less than college grade. 

Germany has been years ahead of the United Stales of America, “ She has aimed 

definitely at the bu-.l ling up of a great industrial nation by theWsteraatio training of all 

grades, from leaders to workmen. The State, tho municipality, the employed and the 
nnatlorTeducaUon C ° me *° ^-Bcve ' n education of all types including compulsory oonti- 

Although England can show a considerable number of junior technical schools and 
bmbei technical courses, and her special contribution to this branch of education, evening 
CI.'U.H'F in respect of quality, amount or degree of co-ordination with indue: ry, she cannot 
be said to have advanced as far as either tho Uuited States of America or Germany. In 
iv-, at the present lime, she may be said to be more remarkable for aspirations and plana 
tnan for achievement. It is paradoxical that although the industrial revolution made its 
appearance fiist in England, that country should be the last to adiust her educational 
nv thode to the new industrial environment. 

i:rm are a number of training centres, where among the industries taught aro 
^emsntary practioal Oourses in the buildlDg trarlre, in furniture making and in Engineer¬ 
ing. The underlying idea is to prepare for employment in some skilled branch of aim >st 
any industry. 

Vocational Training in Ireland. 

fr,/.* T ' i0pn3rLl8 ,r,lon<l * re of ercD intercut to at in India. The Iris’., 

rce R.ete recently rppointed a CommiBsion to report on the system of technical education 
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he country in relation to the requirements of trad.; and Industiy, including; the main 
♦nduetry of Agriculture. The Commission presented in 1927 a very full and informing 
r eport ? and its conclusions ought to be of special features of economic and social resemblance. 

The Commission lays great stress on the nerd for securing a sound and uniform 
foundation for the system of technical education, which roust b‘ laid in the primary 
school, and hops that it is essential that the youth of the country should have completed 
in th» 6th ptan dard a definite minimum programme on which sub 1 * quent instruction can 
be based. This i6 followed by a recommendation for the introduction of continuation schools 
^nd classes, attendance at which, wholetime or part-time according to circumstance, 
should bo compulsory up to the age of 16 years. The programme of these schools should 
be distinguished from that of technical schools and should take into account the special 
circumstances of town aud country life. Technical education should start after the con¬ 
tinuation school period, and should take various forms, part-time or whole-timp, day or 
evening classes, according to the specific conditions of apprenticeship in different trades. 

It is interesting to note that among the occupations for which they euggest special 
training arc not merely Agriculture and the usual industries, but also hotel and restaurant 
work. This was taken up by the Commission for active consideration because goof hotel 
Bervice was essential to the successful development of a tourist traffic The Iomrod for 
ludla is obvious. India is becoming a great favourite of tourists, and probably would 
become much more so if improved facilities of travel were created iu the shape of better 
hotel accommodation ; and the people of tho country would be richer if they engaged 
°iore than they do in this business. 


System of Education In India. 

Wa mw come to an examination of the system of education in India in the light o f 
♦he foregoing observations. Like several other things in India, the system of education 
contains both indigenous and imported elements. Wo have the eurvivuls of the indigenous 
By&tem in tho IJathsala, Maktabs ami Mfidrasas, in which education is entirely literary 
»nd some time theological. Primary Education, or “ mass education 11 as the Hartog 
Committee prefer to call it, is essential for tho construction of any superstructure of 
general or vocational edocation in any country, and the Committee bring out the fact 
that the present organization of primary education is both inadequate and wasteful. 
They show clearly that whereas the main educational problem at the secondary slap.e 
should be to provide varied forma of training for life and employment suitable for largs 
numbers of boys of varied attainments and circumstance, “ all sections of the community 
with their different occupations, traditions and outlook, and with their different ambitions 
UQ( i aptitudes have little, if any, choice of the type of pchool to which they will send 
their children In faot, the present type of High and Middle English School ha-- established 
Heelf so strongly that other forms of education are opprs d or mistrusted” They deplore 
Ibe fact that “there is nothing corresponding to the exodus to the English Secondary 
Schools into either practical life or into vocational Institutions, 1 * Tht inevitable result 
follows that a large number of boys are wanting time and money by following the 
^listing courses in secondary clashes. It should be added, however, in faiine^ that. 
8ome effort has been made In the direction of an alteration in the curricula hy provision 
for vocational and manual instruction in the fl.oondary school sy^'cm. instruction is 
now provided in some kind of manual work, ruch as wood work, carpentry, metal work, 
agriculture, tailoring, engraving, rattan work, spinning, book-binding, dyeing, sericulture, 
market-gardening, horticulture, mica woTk, smithy, coir woik and printing. 

It is not only the inadequacy of the provision for vacationa! branches of rdneat i m 
that, calls for comment but also the lack of appreciation as to the place of such institutions 
in tho educational organization of the country. On tho plane of university education, 
the Committee draw attention to the well-known fact that ‘‘the universities and colleges 
of ludia are at present turning out a large number of graduates who cannot find employ¬ 
ment, 11 and with regard to the uncritical proposals for extension of technical training 
of the university standard, which is far more expensive thun literary training, they froi 
bound to point out. that “ the training of technical exparts only creates mor * unemployed 
unices there are industries to absorb them. 11 We all know o* the sad fair of young men 
who have returned home after a laborious and expensive course in rome 'tranches of 
Technology only to find that there are no industries to abeorb them. 

It is perhaps not fair to b* umuly harsh in our criticism of tho Indian educational 
Bystem. Not only was it. a great experiment in the unknown, the pouring of new wine 
into old bottles, but it most also be said that till recently the problem of unrrnploymenl 
was not so acutn among the products of the schools and colleges. Further, it Is only in 
fhe last twenty-five years or eo that even Western countries have ooron to appreciate the 
need for an orp-’"'*^ 'eronfc to imrait vocational education. The faot that the evil 
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tlian n onrqp b n r ^ (1 r aa d that, other countries till recently have been in no better case 
education Wt> *t° a ° , C0Ur8P » rainimiz-, the acuteness of the present crisis in Indian 
Hoi nil r JT af !° rd J° b0 alwa ^ 3 a aeration behind the Western nations. 

rennirornfm^a nf 11 ° -^n about *he tas ^ °f adjusting her educational programme to th-J 
require men s of her agriculture, industries and trade ? 

industrial elucaiion that viaualiz*s the industrial development of 
i ‘ J ' ? c , or { la< * 8 wil1 deal incompletely with the facts of the situation, 
’ F ^ . . fa uncovered. The urgent need of the moment is a thorough 

foloilr F A f^ 08 u n i! n l h ° coant|, y» agricultural, industrial and commercial, with a 
rorecn^ as to probable developments in the near future. Sirae work has already been 
done by several Commissions and enquiries and the report of the In iian Tariff Board supply 
ry ,* a Ua ) f> ( A . ta ’ # I^ r y a ro all disconnected and lack the synthetic vision that sees 
the Indian economic situation stealily and sees it whole. A satisfactory programme of 
industrial or vocational education can only be prepared on a national scale, but such a 
national programme must rest upon provincial and local eurveys. Again, I must revert 
to noy plea for a National Economic Commission or Board. I have suggested that it will 
be is .a-L to view the Indian economic problem as a whole, organize investigations an i 
make, recommendations. This work by itself will offer the necessary data for formulating 
an All-India Scheme of Vocational Education, but there is no reason why one of the 
divisions of this Board, shouli not specialize in qenations rclat.ing to vocational education 
It the human capital of the country is to be most effectively employed, it is 
nec >e&'y to determine what qualities are requir.-d by each separate occupation and how 
the possession of these qualities can most accurately be determined in the child Other- 
wise then* wiP be social waste in a number of ways. Children may be given training 
leading to occupations for which they may have neither the ability nor the aptitude 
When they actually enter tho occupation for which they have received the preliminary 
training misfits will naturally occur and there will be wastage either because there will 
be a poor level of work or a high rate of labour turnover. Nor is this all There aro 
numerous other evil consequences of misfits of which a long and uncomfortable list is 
givm : neurotic disorders, delinquency, bad temper, malingering, creation of industrial 
discontent. It is, therefore, necessary that any scheme of vocational education should be 
supp . mented- by measures to etudy the different aptitudes of children, and direct them to 
courses of study appr 'priate for the occupations towards which their abilities and aptitude 
point, r 


Vocational Ad vie • Bureau. 

Vocational tests are destined to play a prominent part in the social organization 
Mtl.p future. Already in ports of Germany, they aro in active operation; in Hambnrg 
' our * . 18 o* a -1 children leaving the school pass through the Vocational Advice 
Bureau, including children of all social classes, and a large number of these are given 
psychological b sts to assist in the decision with regard to the occupation to be followed 
in after life. It is a matter for satisfaction, therefore, that the last Indian Universities’ 
(.inference passed a resolution in favour of experiments in the application of psychologi¬ 
cal tests in the Universities and it is to be hoped that the recommendation will be taken 
up actively as the economic and social value of these tests cannot be exaggerated. 

When we have adjusted the educational system to. suit the economic needs of the 
countty and even d r vised suitable tests to select and distrifihte the pupils in our schools 
among the varied courses of instruction according to their ability and aptitude, our task 
is p'-’ilormcd but m part. The adjustment of the educational system to the economic 
■ rpaio.': r ion will still show o gap unlofs machinery is devised to direct pnpilB to appro- 
pr p.oc s of employment when they leave the schools and colleges. It is obvious that 
tale a big taak, but the problem 1ms to be faced, and it is being faced in several countries 
in < in shape of After-Care Committees, Juvenile Employment Council, Vocational Coun¬ 
sellors and bo on. 

To conclude, India i« on the threshold of great changes, social and political. Those 
changes require a spiritual content and an economic basis, the most persistent twin 
Intrrests of mankind. A country that has produced in recent years a Vivekananda, a 
Tagore, a Gandhi, ib not likely to lack piiituni leadership. It is in the realm of economic 
change and ((locational adjustment that the country requires guidance, and it is my 
earnest, conviction that no more competent guide can be found than a triple alliance 
bMwcen the educationist, the pbyohologist and'the economist. 
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Labour Government's Indian Policy. 

House of Lords Debate—5th. November 1929, 

The House of Lords was crowded with many Indians in the gallery and 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn an J other Privy Councillors listened from the steps of the 
Throne when the debate opened on Lord Reading’s motion. 

The Marquis cf READING, the former Viceroy of India, called attention 
to the recent statement issued by the Viceroy of India (on the 31st October) 
regarding the attainment by India of Dominion Status and asked the Government, 
firstly, to state the reasons for the extraordinary course of making this pronounce¬ 
ment without having consulted the Statutory Commission upon it and before the 
Commission had reported ; secondly, whether the conditions contained in the 
declaration of 1917 and the preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 
remain in full force and effect and be applicable to Dominion Status ; and. 
thirdly, whether this statement implies any change in the policy hitherto declared 
or in the time when this status may be attained. 

Lord Reading said that, to his mind, the change of procedure whereby a 
Conference of the politicians representing all parties in India would be held 
before and not after the Government had formulated its proposals was very 
important. He welcomed it and h:>ped that it would help to satisfy Indian opinion* 
Other paTties approved of it. But when the Secietary for India made a further 
proposal that reference should be made to the future of India in language s.ime- 
thing like the language used in the Viceroy's statement he at once took objection. 
i{ Let me make it plain that neither I nor my party object to Dominion Status, 
it being regarded as the ideal which we eventually hope to reach in relation to 
the Government of India.” He objected to the use of the term because it had 
never appeared before in any document and because it would be impossible to 
make a statement of this character without the assent of the Simon Commission, 
nevertheless, it was proposed by the Government that a statement should be 
made which must affect the prestige, influence and authority ot the Simon Com¬ 
mission He himself, when Viceroy, had been careful never to use the words 
“ Dominion Status.” The very phrase conjured up at once a position which was, 
to some extent at least, in advance of what might be ascribed to a responsible 
Government. Such a phrase was liable to be misunderstood in India and by 
many people in this country, Mr. Lloyd George took exactly the same attitude 
as himself. The Conservative Party reluaeu assent to the statement regarding 
Dominion Status. On October 27'h he wrote to the Secretary ot Slate lor India 
expressing his grave regret at the prop*.sals of the Government and the Viceroy 
to make a pronouncement. ThestaiLmont, unless it were corrected, would be 
heraloed throughout lnuia as a promise to give it at once Dominion Status. He 
wanted the Government to make it clear with out any ambiguity through >ut 
India that the language used by the Government in the pronouncement was oniy 
the interpretation ui the ultimate goal to which India might attain when various 
obstac Its were surmounted. 

Lord PARMOOR, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the reason 
for the pronouncement made was that in the Vicetoy s view it was ntcessaiy, 
having regard to the atmosphere in India and to dispel mistrust regarding 
British policy. The conditions contained in the Declaiaiion ot 1917 and the 
Preamble to the Government ol lnuia Act ot 1910 remained in tuil force and 
could not be altered except by Parliament. Nothing could be clearer than that 
it was the Viceroy S intention to retain these ok; reservation* without alteration 
or exception. 

66 
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• ,Q“ est i° n ? °/ policy with respect to the time within which Dominion Status 
might be attained could not be considered until the Statutory Commission and 
the Indian Central Committee had reported, until His Majesty’s Government had 
been able, in consultation with the Government of India, to consider matters in 

the light of the material available and until the Conference which it was intended 
to summon had met. The matter would then have to be decided by Parliament. 

e y noped that in the fullness of time India would become an integral part of 
the Lmpire in equal partnership with other Dominions. The Government in¬ 
formed the Simon Commission of the action they intended to take and the Com¬ 
mission did not wish to be associated in this reaffirmation. 


Lord Parmoor re-echoed Lord Reading's opinion that it would be the 
greatest possible misfortune to make differences on Indian affairs a matter of 
political dispute here. He did not think there was the slightest reason for 
supporting that. Upon the necessity of keeping political matters out of All- 
India affairs and questions there was not the slightest difference between Lord 
Beading and the Government. 


Lord Reading would find in the pronouncement the view of the Viceroy that 
it would be an advantage at present to get a clear atmosphere to prevent a 
misapprehension and remove the web of distrust in order that our future policy 
towards India might have the best opportunity of having its conciliatory character 
understood not only by us but by Indian leaders. “ That is the point which I and 
the Government regard as the most important part of the pronouncement. There 
is absolutely no difference between the views stated by Lord Reading and those 
held by the Government and the leaders of Liberal and Conservative parties have 
concurred regarding this portion of the pronouncement." 

Lord Parmoor thought that it would be this part of the pronouncement to 
which Indian opinion would be more immediately directed. 

Lord Parmoor did not consider that any cne could read any ambiguity in 
the pionouncement. It was evidently prepared v ith very great caution. 

Lord Farmoor quoted the Viceroy's statement that the course of action 
now proposed was the outcome of a rea j esire to bring to the body politic of 
ind a a touch carrying with it health and healing and was a method whereby 
there was the b~st hope of handling these matters in constructive statesmanship. 
That opinion, in which Lord Goschen concurred, ought to have very great 
weight both in India and Britain. 

Lord Parmoor emphasised that the conditions contained in the Declaration of 
1917 and the Prearnb.e to the Government of India Act of 1919 remained in full 
v )ICC an ^ effect and, having quoted the reservations, asked if there could be any 
uou that the conditions remained in full force and effect and were applicable 
to JDuminion Status. 

Lord Reading said that the question had been verv explicitly answered. 

Lord 1 armoor continued : “ So long as the Act remains unamended and 
until Parliament sees fit to review it, the conditions stand. Parliamentary 
statutory conditions cannot be altered except by Parliament." 

Continuing Lord Parmoor said that the Viceroy’s statement referred to the 
goal of British policy and the purpose was as stated not only in the Viceroy’s 
announcement but on several occasions by their official speakers. 

After pointing out that questions of policy with respect to the time in which 
Dominion btatus might be attained would have to be decided by Parliament, 
Lord Parmoor asked if anything could be more explicit, lie did not think that 
the bunen Commission had been hindered by an iola or its authority undermined, 
rhey desired to neat the bimon Commission with the greatest courtesy possible. 
He thought that the Government were well advised in leaving the Commission 
aside in making a statement of policy of the kind. It would be wrong, especially 
in India, if it were thought that there was any special c nnection between the 
Government lor the time being and the Commission. It was of the essence of 
Mrc matter that independence should be maintained. It is easy to undermine 
the strength of independence if you allow communications apparently to go on 
'.he subject between the Government and the Commission. 
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^li^Xord Parmoor stated that it was considered by His Majesty’s Government 
in full concurrence with the Viceroy that in view of the impending open invitation 
to the Conference of representatives of British India and Indian States it was 
very desirable to slate clearly the purpose of Britain in its political relations 
with India. At one stage it was contemplated to include it in the Premier’s 
reply to Sir John Simon reaffirming the goal of British policy. It was ascer¬ 
tained, however, that the Commission were averse to being associated with the 
correspondence wherein this reaffirmation would appear. The Government 
decided that it should be made in an independent document that the purpose 
was to dispel doubts regarding the interpretation to be placed on Britain’s 
intentions in enacting the statute of 1915 and the Government informed the 
Simon Commission of the action they intended to take. The Government held 
that the position of the Commission could not be affected by a re-affirmation of 
the principle laid down in the preamble. The Government were in very deep 
anxiety to do nothing in any way to prejudice the position of the Commission. 
They were also moved by a desire (shared by the Viceroy) to do anything 
legitimately within their power to pave the way for an unprejudiced consideration 
by the leaders of Indian opinion of the Commission’s report when received. 

Lord Parmoor regretted that any of the members of the Commission should 
have taken the view that we intended to slight them. They had given an enor¬ 
mous amount of time to effect better understan ing between India and Britain. 

Lord Parmoor concluded by saying : “ Our purpose is that we should join 
together and bring ourselves without undue criticism to feel that Lord Irwin 
was right and the greatest Viceroy of modern times took the right step. When 
supported by the Government he issued the pronouncement.” 


Lord BIRKENHEAD declared that the reason why the statement was 
issued was that the Government were threatened with a campaign of civil disobe¬ 
dience pt the end of the year. Experience had shown that the way to discharge 
our obligation to India was never to yield to threats. 

Lord Birkenhead maintained that it was utterly impossible to carry on the 
Government of India if they were to accept a policy, which on its merits, appeared 
to be incapable of defence, because it had been recommended by a Viceroy, 
however distinguished. He asked how it could add to the appeasement of Indian 
opinion that it should be informed that they were still precisely in the same 
situation as left by the Declaration and the Act. The moment in which to 
make gestures of appeasement was not when threatened by men of influence and 
authority with a general campaign of civil disobedience. Nobody with character 
for sanity or responsibility could assign a proximate date for India becoming a 
Dominion. He considered that the Government mishandled the situation. 


Lord CREWE said that he had always deeply regretted that the term Domi¬ 
nion Status had been used in relation to India. There was no accepted definition 
of it. It was a general term liable to change and there was no country to which 
it was more important that precision both of thought and expression should be 
applied than India. He thought that the goal they had in view was that so far 
as it was compatible with the colinuance of British India as part of the Empire. 
Indian affairs should be managed by Indians in India with the minimum of 
interference. He hoped that Lord Parmoor’s statement would do something fo 
dispel the misapprehension but he was not entirely convinced of it. He hoped 
that further utterances on behalf of the Government would do rather more to 
dispel what perhaps was a very unfortunate misapprehension in Indian affairs 
within his recollection. 

Lcrd PEEL regretted that Government seemed a little too anxious to take 
shelter behind the Viceroy. He hoped that the Simon Commission would pm sue 
its way undeviating and unmoved by irrelevancies. 

Lord PASSF 1 ELD, on behalf of the Government, declared that the Viceroy’s 
statement was necessary in order to explain the new procedure initiated by the 
Simon Commission. As rega ds the enlargement of the Commission’s scope and 
the bolding of the Conference it was never out of time to seek appeasement 
even if the people were uttering threats. Lord PassfielJ declared that it was 
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Viceroy was not announcing a new policy but explaining 


Lord Passfield said that the object of making the declaration was not for 
the sake of using a magic phrase. The Dominion Status declaration was neces¬ 
sary m order to proclaim the new procedure initiated by Sir John Simon. That 

I* 1 ® new P°h’cy- If that was a change in the policy, it was new. It was that 
^hich had created the greatest possible enthusiasm in India. 

Lord Passfield continued, 44 The Viceroy cannot have any idea of departure 
from the so-called reservations. Government have never had any idea of it.” 
He asked whether anyone challenged that in the fullness of time equal partner¬ 
ship with Dominions was the policy not only of the present but of the last 
Government. The Simon Commission had not raised an objection to the effect 
that the goal had been wrongly described as Dominion Status. 

Lord Burnham interjected that they never saw it 

Lord Passfield : “ I only say that they have no objection. Objection was 
signified by the members of the Commission that the declaration was inopportune. 
That is a valid and proper objection.” 

Lord Passfield continuing said, that surely, the question of its opportune¬ 
ness, its likely effect in India and the exact terms in which it was to be made 
must be left to the Viceroy. 44 l think the Government are entitled to say that 
they agree with the Viceroy and have accepted his decision as they should 
implicitly accept the decision of a trusted c fficer of that kind.” 

Lord Passfield pointed out that the Simon Commission had not been asked 
to revise and consider whether the goal should be Dominion Status. They had 
not been a^ked to revise the King Emperor’s declaration of 1921. “Whilst we 
wanted to he polite and courteous in communicating with them, we have not asked 
them to revise the question of the goal.” 

He reiterated that the policy of the present Government was identical with 
the policy cf the last two Governments, namely, that, in the fullness of time, 
India should progress through all the various stages, 44 at what rate we cannot 
tell,” to Dominion Status. 


Lord SALISBURY pointed out that there had been no absolute pledge of 
Dominion Status. There was a conditional purpose depending on whether condi¬ 
tions were fulfilled. 


Lord READING said that he had obtained a clear and unequivocal answer to 
the two questions which mattered most. 44 We have cleared the atmosphere of this 
House and I hope we shall have cleared it in India.” He hoped that there would 
be no adverse comment on the Government’s action to the effect that they had 
been misled by public opinion in India. He accepted what had been said and Lord 
Passfield s pleas of guilty to want of courtesy or proper attention to the Commis¬ 
sion. He was glad that an “ amende honourable ” had been made and the 
whole matter explained. 

Lord Reading withdrew his motion. ^ 


House of Commons Debats—7th. November 1929. 

the House of Commons Mr. BALDWIN (Conservative .leader) opened 
the debate on British policy in India with a statement regarding his attitude 
towards the issue of the declaration concerning Dominion Status for India. 
He said on Friday September 20th, the Secretary for India arrived at Par. 
charged wi ll a letter from the Premier. The Premier asked him to concur 
in ihe issue of a statement concerning Dominion Status in the event of the 
Suru n Commission being consulted and agreeing and the consent of all parties 
being obtained. Pie replied that, so far as he was concerned, he would concur, 
bu ! lie could not speak for his colleagues or his party. On Ociober 23rd 
he met his colleagues, and learned for the fiist time that the Simon Commission 
nad not approved of the publication of Lord Ir win’s note. Clearly a new situation 
had arisen, and therefore he called together the ex-Secretary lor India, Lord 
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at once decided that he should write to the Premier, 
all circumstances he could not agree to the publication of 
a true statement that the shadow Cabinet of the Con¬ 
servative party insisted that he should formally repudiate his personal pledges 
and required him to write a letter to the Premier withdrawing his approval and 
support of Indian Home rule. What actually happened was, as soon as he 
knew the Simon Commission had refused to take any responsibility for the 
publication of Lord Irwin’s letter, he met his colleagues and told them the whole 
circumstances of his correspondence with the Premier and then wrote, with 
their approval and not under coerion, his letter to the Premier. 


After pointing out that there was no crisis and requesting for information 
regarding the composition of and terms of reference of the proposed conference, 
Mr. Baldwin said that, far away in time, in the dawn of history, the greatest 
race of the many races then emerging through prehistoric mists, was the great 
Aryan race and when that race left the country which it occupied in the western 
part of Central Asia, one great part moved west, founded Athens, Sparta and 
Rome and made Europe and in the veins of the principal nations of Europe 
flowed the blood of their Aryan forefathers. The speech of the Aryans, which 
they brought with them, had spread throughout Europe, over to America and 
the Dominions overseas. At the same time, one branch went south, passed 
through the Himalayas and went to the Punjab and India. Ages and ages ago, 
there sat side by side the ancestors of the English people and of the Rajputs 
and the Brahmins. Now after ages, the children of that ancestry had been brought 
together by Providence to set themselves to solve the most difficult problem ever 
set to any people in the history of the world. The mystery and the romance of 
coincidence of real life have far transcended that of fiction and this often had 
struck h\m as one of the strangest and most romantic coincidences that entered 
into our public life. 


Thope who went west and north found their political energies called forth 
while the tropical climate called forth the passive meditative qualities of that 
branch of that great Aryan race which moved down into India. The difference 
between them he illustrated by two proverbs. One was a Hindu proverb, 
“ Life is but a journey from one village to another and not a resting place.” The 
other proverb he used to see in business. “ Leave other people to do their busi¬ 
ness ”, Mr. Gandhi would find it as difficult to understand the last quotation 
as Lord Roihermere to understand the. first. Our nation was a youn^ nation 
by the side of India, customs and codes existed which had lasted three thousand 
years or more and the natural result was that we found there a Conservatism 
of which we could not dream. From our struggles, we were a politically-minded 
people. In India, they were not. This great political ex periment embodied in 
the Declaration of 1917, our people had to consider at the time when we we:c 
entering for the fiist time into the complete democracy of manhood suffrage. 
That did not make our task easier. None could say yet whether we were 
going to make a success of that democracy. Time alone would 8how whether 
the natural capacity of our race would rise to the occasion. 

Mr. Baldwin, reminding the House that before our advent the Indian 
Peninsula was a prey of wars, said that we had given India internal peace, 
justice and the rule of law. He prayed that those three things might accompany 
India and ourselves throughout every stage of that long and arduous journey 
which lay before us now. Attest, it was a difficult jdumey. How difficult it 
was. those who know* most of India knew well. That journey wr u!d have to be 
taken through the tangled jungles of creeds and castes, of ancient interests 
and immemorial hatreds. The traveller on that road, like ourselves, must train 
for the jouiney and no greater disservice could be dene to India to-day than 
irresponsible criticisms on the one hand or ignorant advice on tin* other. The. 
responsibility laid up«n us since 1917 was wi;hus. Nothing was more neces¬ 
sary than that these who desired to play a part in the co-operation of India 
and this country, should spare no pains to make themselves acquainted with 
her history. Advice tendered with Sympathy was good but sympathy with little 
knowledge was of no use- 
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u We have promised India in our declaration responsible government. Did we 
mean it or did we not ? We would say at once that all the parties in this country 
were agreed that that pledge should be honoured. It would fall as the most 
responsible task of the Simon Commission to point out what steps at this moment 
iv\as desirable to take. The Simon Commission had made great sacrifices. 
Tlieir right arm would be weakened and their moral force would be sapped if 
(hey could not feel that, all through, they had the united support of the people 
of th !3 country. He hoped that nothing would be said to-day to weaken in any 
sense their laith in the sympathy, goodwill, understanding and concurrence of the 
v h >le House and of their fellow-countrymen. The will of Parliament was behind 

them. No man could say of what shape the steps of that journey might be. It 

might be that there might be modifications of the democratic system as it has 
evolved in the West. We could not tell. Our desire was that these things should 
be threshed out by democratic men, representing both parties, as time went on. 

• For a short time, after the 1917 Declaration, there was a feeling in the 
Indian Civil Service that peihaps its day had gone by. Never were better men 
reauired than in the future and lor this reason, the task was infinitely more 
difficult. They wanted more than the first class man as his task was not only 
administrative but to lead the people along a path new to them and difficult to 
anybody.” 

Mr. Baldwin expressed anxiety about the employment of the term, Dominion 
Status, at this time and said, 11 When Self-Government or Responsible Govern 
ment in India is obtained, what is to be the position of India in the Empire ? 
None can say when Responsible Government will be established or what shape it 
will take. These things will be determined by forces we could not control, 
British, Indian and world forces. Could there he any doubt in any quarter of 
the House that the position of India with full Responsible Government in the 
Empire, whatever form it may take, must be one of equality with other Slates in 
the Empire ?” 

“ Nobody knew what Dominion Status would be when India had Respon¬ 
sible Government, whether the date would be near or distant. No one dreamt 
of a self-governing India without a self-governing status. No Indian dreamt of 
an India with an inferior status because that would mean we had failed in our 
work in India. No Tory Party, with which he was connected, would fail in 
sympathy and endeavour to help in our time to the uttermost extent of our ability 
in the solution of the great political problem which lay before us to-day. 

“ I hope that whatever expression of opinion may come in th e debate, not 
a word will be said which, at a critical time like the present, may weaken the 
authority of the Simon Commission or the Government of India. 

u In the great problem, to the solution of which we have put our hands, 
we have a great ideal set before us. We could not hope to see it realised. Our 
work must be done in faith. Let 11s build for the future wiih the same faith 
that we work for the present so that when, perhaps, in the long generations 
to come there were men who would be putting the coping stone upon this building, 
they might not be unforgetful of those who had toiled with faith among the 
foundations.” 


Mr. Lloyd GEORGE pointed out that the Simon Commission, which was in 
every sente a national commission, had done everything possible to get a full 
knowledge of facts. Without awaiting its report the Declaration had been issued 
ar such time and manner and with such obscurity that some phases of that had 
created an impression in India that it was intended immediately to confer full 
Dominion Status For the first time, action had been taken which had divided 
the nation with reference to India. 

No declaration should have been issued until the Simon Commission had 
sported. As a Statutory body, established by Parliament, it had a greter 
a» h rity ill. n the Secretary of State, the whole Government and the Viceroy upon 
particular Subject. 1 he Commission were the only people authorised by 
law 10 express opinions. He did not mean hat individuals could not express an 
cf t.tr n but the Commission’s was the only official opinion that could be expressed 
unless Pat Lament lcversed the Act. 
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v ^!L^^V ou l ( l Mr. Benn categorically state that the interpretation of the Indian 
1 eaders placed upon the Viceroy’s declaration was not accurate and that they 
had misunderstood the Viceroy’s intentions? Otherwise, the very unwise pro¬ 
nouncement would lead to a complete catastrophe in India. At the Conference, 
there would be charges of breach of faith and of perfidy. That was the worst 
thing that could happen in relations between Britain and India. He asked 
Mr. Benn to make it clear that we adhered to every pledge given in the name of 
the King-Emperor. Mr. Lloyd George said that he was a member of the Govern¬ 
ment that introduced the Reforms in India, and presided over the Cabinet tlia': 
not only sanctioned, but framed the declarations in reference to the future Self- 
Government of India. There was no question, so far as the Liberals were con¬ 
cerned, of going back one single inch from those declarations. Thjse declara¬ 
tions were considered carefully not only by the British Cabinet. They were 
considered during the War at the Imperial Cabinet where there were representa¬ 
tives of every Dominion in the British Empire including India. He explained 
the nature of the pledge which was given to India, and why full partnership was 
not conceded immediately. It was owing purely to practical difficulties. Tns 
first difficulty was that, never in the whole history ot India, had India or any 
part of it ever enjoyed the slightest measure of democratic seli-Government until 
1919 Secondly 95 per cent of the population was illiterate and thirdly there 
weie as many different races, nationalities and languages as there were in the 
whole of Europe. All these facts had to be taken into account. The Imperial 
War Cabinet in 1917, with the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions present, 
decided that there should be accorded to the people of India a considerable 
measure of Self-Government limited, restricted, experimental and tentative, but 
they promised and this was where the pledge came in—gradually, if the experi¬ 
ment was successful, to extend it until ultimately India enjoyed full partnership 
in the Empire on equal terms with our great Dominions/’ But they made it 
clear that the ultimate goal could only be reached by stages an 1 that the length 
and numbe’r of those stages must be determined caretully from time to time by 
the success which attended experiments at each stage. 

Mr. Lloyd George regretted that, while the report of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion was being awaited, a declaration was issued with the consent of the Govern¬ 
ment which created an impression in India that it was intended, without delay, to 
confer full Dominion Status on India. 


Mr. Wedgwood BENN, the Secretary of State for India, said : “ I an sorry 
in one way 1 made the interjection 1 did just now because I may have contributed 
something to producing an atmosphere which I am sure is wholly lamentable. 
I am s anding here with immense conscientiousness of the responsibility that 
rests upon one slenderly equipped, and I have been thinking all the time the 
debate has been going on of what is going to be the effect of what is said upon 
Lord Irwin in India in the discharge of his duties. I should like to say that 
if we ever owed a debt to Lord Roihermere, we owe him (he debt of provoking 
the noble utterance of the Leader of the Opposition this afternoon. I will say, 
moreover, merely this, in reply to what I consider a most lamentable and mis¬ 
chievous speech which came from the Right Hon’ble Member for Camay; u 
boronghs, (Mr. Lluyd George) who in his time had rendered a great service to 
the Empire. It is only right that the people of India should know, I say it with ?ut 
any reproach or desire to give pain, that the Right Hon’bic Gentleman spoaks for 
but a handful in this house. 

“There are two things which I had hoped would have been kepi entirely 
outside the realm of controversy to-day. The first is the position of the Viceroy 
in his task and the text of the statement which he has issued. As to the Viceroy 
himself, it is perhaps impertinence for me to say anything alter what the Leader 
of ibe Opposition has said, but I have sat in this House much Imigci than die 
Viceroy and I have known him here and I will say this, ihat, although my acquain¬ 
tance with Indian affairs is recent and scanty, yet l am in touch with in-nan 
opinion fiom day to day and the Viceroy occupies in in >a by h'S character a 
position of respect and affection which is the real pillftt of our Empire. As luj 
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__._xt of the statement is concerned, I understand there is no challenge 

eiiher by Mr. Lloyd George or the Leader of the Opposition. Challenge is as to 
interpretation as to meanings and opportunities an questions of that kind.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn added : 44 The second thing I hope may be kept right 
outside the range of any controversy to-day is the authority and prestige of the 
Statutory Commission. Everyone in this House knows what sacrifice of time 
and other great sacrifices have been made by the members of the Commission 
in pursuing their task and I should wish to be associated with any tribute paid 
by the Leader of the Opposition to the work of that Commission, which we hope to 
see concluded, to the manifest advantage of this House which has appointed 
them These two things, I hope, are not coming into the discussion. 

44 There has been criticism from the Right Hon’ble Gentleman and criticism 
from Lord Reading in the House of Lords which I will deal with to the best of my 
ability, but the two points I have mentioned at any rate, I hope, are lifted outside 
the realm of Controversy. 

“ As regards the Leader of the Opposition, he has been forced to give us 
a short personal statement relating to something which appeared in some news¬ 
papers. I should like to say that, as far as anything he has said touches me, 
every word he has said I can corroborate from iny own experience.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said that the Leader of the Opposition had never 
approved of the scheme which Government were pursuing, away and remote 
fiom his friends He was asked to give a contingent assent, contingent upon 
the assent of the other Party and upon the participation of the Simon Commission, 
u yc hn r did he do? He backed his own Viceroy. Th^ only and crowning 
blunder ni the Right Honourable Gentlemen is loyalty. I am afraid he will never 
oiake a greet leader, as he seems to have a congenital incapacity for playing a 
dirty game. Now, the conditions on which the Right Honourable Gentleman 
gave his assent were never fulfilled. The conditions were that the Liberal Party 
should assent also and that the Statutory Commission should participa e. Very 
well, on that I myself interviewed the Right Honourable Gentleman and in my 
desire to show the greatest courtesy to the Rt. Hon’ble Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) I enquired of him whether he would like to see me. 
I am anxious that the Right Honourable Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
should not think I was discourteous to him.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said that Lord Reading had made it prefectly clear from 
the beginning that he objected to his declaration on the ground which he stated 
in “the other place” on Tuesuay and which he placed most clearly before me 
in letters which he wrote to me and which he has read. From the beginning, 
Lord Reading has persisted in his opposition to the course which Government 
wished to take. He persisted on the ground set out and none can say that they 
are grounds without weight. In the second place, we learn that the Statutory 
Commission did not wish to be associated wall the issue of any such declaration 
an l fiaaby the Right Honourable Gentleman him^lf, with his colleagues, the 
ex-Seciclaries of Sia e for India and oihers, dissented most strongly from the 
winch the Government proposed to take. Therefore we had first Lord 
Reading train September onwards, then the Commission not wishing to join in, 
and Mien the Right Honourable Gentleman opposi te on behalf ol ihe Opposition 
making .he most strenuous objection. That was the situa ion which faced the 
Government in October. They wished to do this thing and they were faced with 
this power tul opposition. 

“ Before 1 say what they did and why they did it, let me examine for one 
moment what it was that they actually proposed. They were proposing not to 
lake a new step in the policy but to take in effect an administrative action, 
namely to declare and interpret, in unmis akable terms, the existing policy. 
Tn< : Libctals were against us aud the Conservatives were against us and the 
Cum mission were unwilling to participate. What did il>e Government do ? Lhey 
go'.tmed. The Government published on a pte-arranged date the pre-aiianged 
text, 1 hat is what they did and that is the gravamen of the charge wnicn 
Ri made against them to-day and against which it is my duty to defend t e 
Government. 
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Wedgwood Benn said, “ Before I say why the Government acted as 
trhey did, I want to say one word about the declaration itself. The declaration 
was a re-statement and interpretation of ttie Montagu policy. Lord Irwin’s 
statement must stand as it was drafted and no gloss must be put upon it. It 
means that it says no less, and no more. The Montagu declaration was embodied 
in the Preamble to an Act of Parliament and so long as that Act remains, the 
preamble remains. If and when Parliament sees fit to alter the Preamble it can 
exercise its sovereign rights and do so. Inasmuch as this standing policy of the 
last twelve years has not been challenged, I need not support it by quotations 
from well-known authorities, with which, of course, every student of these matters 
is familiar. The Montagu policy stands as the cardinal article of faith in British 
policy towards India. 

“There we were and that was what we proposed to do and there was the 
Opposition facing us. We decided to do it. Why? The , first reason was this. 
We were advised to do so by the Viceroy. But let me make this perfectly plain, r 
I should like to exalt the Viceroy in this matter, because he came to England as 
an ambassador of peace and has gone back to In lia as a peace-maker.” 

Continuing Mr. Wedgwood Benn said: “We do not take* * shelter behind 
the Viceroy. He offered advice and we were free to reject it. We did not 
reject it, because it agreed with our convictions. Why did he offer this advice 
and suggest this declaration should be made ? He said in first place that doubts 
had existed in India as to the sincerity of British parties in the matter of the 
Montagu policy. Does anybody doubt that of recent years there has grown up 
a feeling, and it has constantly been said that the British policy was altering, 
that the tone was altering, that sympathy was gone, that the days of Mr. Montagu 
were past. The Viceroy said these doubts existed and that for the removal of 
these doufcts it was necessary to issue a declaration of the existing policy.' We 
did so. 

“ The second reason he gave was this. He said the Statutory Commission 
is going to report and we want, if we can, to make a good atmosphere for the 
report. We want to have an atmosphere of goodwill and that will be better 
secured if we can clear up the doubts which exist in the minds of Indians, who 
have been assisting the British Government and cooperating with us and 
helping the work of Montagu schemes and to remove the webs of mistrust which 
it was necessary to clear ; way.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, “ That is the purpose and these were the 
reasons alleged by the Viceroy and given to the Cabinet as reasons why we 
should take this course and it was because those reasons appeared to us to be 
good and sound that Government took the course which they did.” 

“ Now the question arises and it is a practical question. Did we succeed ? 

I do not want to speak about the atmosphere which existed in India. It has been 
growing steadily worse and worse and I could give many quotations to show 
that. But let anyone read “ The Times ” of March I9*thi year.* They will find 
an article from the Delhi cor respondent which gives a sad picture of the spirit 
that existed in India, I myself was faced, in my attempt to discharge my duties, 


* Presumably Mr. Benn'h reference la to the foll owing passage in the dedpatob of the 
Delhi correspondent of 4 The Tuats,” being a review of the Simon Commission’* tour :— 

* The answer to the question whether the boycott is or is not a success rleponj* ru 
one’s point of view. The men who determined upon supporting the boycott policy b*fme 
even the Inquiry was launched have, as a party, siuck together In Iblu deteriulnati yj. 
They have gathered in others only recently wean?d from extremism <o become r> *r ’naive 
Ca-operators,” and they have continuously organized demonstration* a 

sinners and their co-operating In Han Uomnuftt'c*. But such consistency nut nrcfB-ar! y 
success. The main effect of their policy has been to keep out of couUot with the R >\ id 
Commissioners a larg 1 body of the accepted political leal'ts ci ’ho Hindu intelligent^ r». 
That is in iteol! deplorable. It means that the Statutoiy luqui y will not b' abl f 9 to 
produce a report that will incorporate and fuse together the b*at ot British experience 
Self-Government and the b<’8t that modern politically minded ludians could have con¬ 
tributed fr^rn their personal touch with Indian tradition and cuBtora. Is that success j 
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tp^Kmerely with crime—that is simple crime and incitement to crime. They 
do not cause disquiet. They will be put down by this or any other Govern¬ 
ment, but what was alarming was that responsible opinion did not somehow 
seern to come forward to reprobate crime — and that is a very unhealthy sign. 

l ' The Right Hon’ble. Gentleman asked me a number of questions about 
what people were thinking in India and I would like to answer by giving him 
one or two quotations from authorities which I think the House will recognise 
as being good authorities. As to whether Government has succeeded in the 
attempt to introduce a better atmosphere preparatory to whatever reforms the 
Statutory Commission may recommend, first I take Reuters telegram of the day 
following that whereon the announcement was made. It says, “ the response 
favourable to the Viceroy’s announcement is wider than might have been ex¬ 
pected. The effect of the statement may be summed up as having, at a stroke, 
removed the tension from Indian politics and reintroduced the spirit of confidence 
and trust between the Government and the governed and delivered a blow at the 
Independence movement, which has hitherto been gaining daily adherents among 
Congressmen.” 

“ The Timey of India,” not a Swaraj organ, says “ The Imperial Govern¬ 
ment made a generous gesture ” and the London “ Observer,” which is not a 
Swaraj organ, (this is not the article by Mr. Garvin ; it is from the Delhi corres¬ 
pondent), says, “ Lord Irwin’s pronouncement has transformed the Indian 
political scene. The reported indignation of British Liberals at this pronounce¬ 
ment is simply net understood by Europeans and Indians alike.” Finally let me 
read this telegram addressed to me personally but which appeared in newspapers 
from the President of the European Association, Calcutta. “ We, the Council of 
European Association, desire you to convey to His Majesty’s Government our 
firm support of the Viceroy’s recent declaration. We consider that such a 
declaration is not ill-timed and that it clarifies an issue already clear to all 
competent observers. We consider that the Indian Statutory Commission has not 
suffered in prestige, but, by its work, has alone made possible the contemplated 
Conference.” 

“ We were told not to do it. We did it—with those results. That is the 
blunder. That is the grievous interference. That is the mischief. That is to be 
repaired. I will venture to say, now that it is done, and that the results are 
manifest, those results of good-will and better understanding are appreciated and 
welcomed in all quarters of the House. 

“ The hon. Gentlemen ask : Has there been a change ? I have answered 
the question about the Preamble quite explicitly The word policy can be used 
in a loose and general way. Using it in a wide sense, I should say there had 
been a charge, there has been a new spirit.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said: “A good deal of jocularity has been indulged 
‘ n at the expense of the message of the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Lans- 
bury;. I wonder if everybody has read that message. Lord Birkenhead, who is an 
expert in taste, has administered a joke at the terms of message. My friend the 
i'irst Commissioner has an expansive manner. There is no doubt about that, 
but when he spoke about love, that is the key-note of British policy. There has 
been an effort made to make Indian people realise the position which they 
occupy ic British Commonwealth and to give them an assurance of equality. 

‘‘I wonder if the Gentlemen opposite have read the letter of Sir Stanley 
Kecd, which appeared in “ The Times ” yesterday. He is not an inexpert novice 
un India as I am. Sir Stanley Reed wrote in this letter, and nobody’s experl- 
coce of Indian affairs can be greater : “ This passion for equality in the eyes of 
world 13 a dominating force in India and if it were to be for ever denied, India 
would be driven out of the Empire.” 


Hoicover, tbn policy baa engendered a spirit of bitterness and disorder throughout the 

e* inn fry wmcb ib bound to trouble any Government that tx-ara the rfRponuibihiy for 
indma p'ace fn the future. On the ot er baud Uio otruggles of the boycvtcra to 
V ‘ n \ m l ’ h<!ir A,1 Tartiea Convention, on agreed Constitution for India revealed morn 
vmdiy than any ordinary process of co-Operntion tbe r:, ntia! differences and 
Political problem, That at any rate Ib a measure of usdulnosa if not of locoew- 
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said : “ The first change has been a change in spirit. 


’29] 

Mr. 

We have got rid of the Birkenhead tone and also as the people of India do not 
always understand exactly what values are in this country, I will just remark 
in the hope that my words "may be passed on, that Lord Birkenhead occupies no 
official position whatever in the Government of this country and I understand that 
he desires to be regarded as completely detached from British politics. I learn, 
though I know nothing about it, that he is engaged in some endeavour in the way 
of trade and commerce. 

“ The first change that is made is a change of spirit, but the second change 
is far more important. It is a change in the policy which, in reality, is the central 

object of interest in Indian opinion and that is the Conference. 

“We have appointed our own Statutory Commission and we all await its 
report with eagerness. Naturally its report will carry a vast authority. 

“ We await also the report of the Indian Central Committee prepared by 
Sir Sankaran Nair and his colleagues who came forward at a time of enormous 
difficulty to assist the Commission. They came forward and undertook a task of 
great unpopularity among some of their friends and I should like to bear testi¬ 
mony, if I might, to the work that they did and when I informed them at the 
desire of the Chairman of the Commission that this Conference was to take place 
they went further and said, “ We are willing to do our best when our report is 
finished to make the further effort of co-operation, as represented by the Con¬ 
ference, a success.” I am grateful to them for that — very grateful. 

“ The real interest in India is in this Conference. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman opposite asked questions about the Conference and I should like to 
use careful words, because it is extremely important. Representative Indians 
will now have the opportunity of coming forward and expounding their views and 
pressing t^iei r solutions supported by all the arguments and all the conviction 
which they can bring to bear. They will have direct access and their views will 
be heard and considered, not at some remote stage when the opinion of the 
Cabinet i9 already declared, but at a stage when everything they say will be heard 
with an open mind. 

“ The Conference is clearly described in the declaration, which is as follows, 
if the house will forgive me reading it, because I am aware that I must act with 
the utmost care in so important a matter : When the Commission and the Indian 
Central Committee have submitted their reports and these have been published 
and when His Majesty’s Government have been able, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to consider those matters in the light of all the material 
then available, they will propose to invite representatives of different parties 
and interests in British India and representatives of the Indian States to meet 
them separately or together, as circumstances may demand for the purpose of the 
Conference and discussion, in regard both to the British Indian and the All- 
Indian problems. It will be their earnest hope that by this means it may subse¬ 
quently prove possible on these grave issues to submit proposals to Parliament 
which may command a wide measure of general assent.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn added, “ Let me repeat what I have said earlier about 
the declaration, as it is commonly called, in reference to the conference. The 
words mean what they say. They mean no mote. They mean n 4 less. The 
conference is to be fully representative of different parlies and interests in 
British India and of the Indian States. Just one final word. I have said that 
the situation has improved—and so it has.” 

Mr. Lloyd George intervened “ I only a 9 ked one question although the 
Right Honourable Gentleman said I had asked several. 1 a3ked whether he 
accepts the interpretation placed by Nationalist leaders in India upon the mean¬ 
ing of this manifesto.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn : “ 1 have answered that question specifically by stating 
that the declaration of the Viceroy stands as it stands and I must say this. I 
must ask the Right Hon’ble Gentleman not to cross-question me with a view to 
making difficulties.” 

Mr. Lloyed George: “The Right Hon'ble Gentleman has no right to say 
that I was responsible as the head of Government lor these reforms and for this 
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and I have as deep a sense of responsibility as he has and I think I am 
as patriotic as he is, l am asking this question in order to avoid difficulties 
and as the Right Hon’ble Gentleman knows in private for the last several weeks 
before it ever came to this House, I have been urging these matters when I thought 
they would never be a subject of public discussion and in order to avoid difficul¬ 
ties, which will undoubtedly arise if this interpretation is accepted in India 
without a single word of repudiation. I am asking the Right Hon’ble Genlteman 
no\> whether he accepts this very grave interpretation in a formal considered 
document by the Indian leaders in regard to this Conference.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied, “ I should not have said that the Right 
Hon’ble Gentleman was cross-examining me in order to make difficulties and 1 
apologis e to him. I should have said that the question he was asking might 
make difficulties and the answer to him is this, there* is the statement: it is 
explicit and clear. Nothing has to be added and nothing has to be taken from 
it, I have nothing to add.” 


Mr. Lloyd George again intervened and said if it were clear, it would be 
clear to these extraordinarily able men, who are the Indian leaders. They are 
all very able. They are asking and they say at the end they have practically 
asked whether they are right in their interpretation. They are practically asking 
it and it is perfectly evident that it is not clear to them because there is one 
interpretation that has been put here and there is another interpretation that 
has been placed upon it in India. This is far more important, if I may say so. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn proceeded, *' I have nothing to add, not one single 
word to the answer I have given. The Viceroy’s statement was very carefully 
drafted. It has been approved and it is published. I have made it perfectly 
clear to-day that both in respect of the declaration and of the Conference it 
stands, as it stands and no questions of the Right Hon’ble Gentleman will lead 
me to add one word or take one word away arid I must beg him to regard that 
as my final answer.” 

Sir W. Bavinson asked whether Mr. Benn agreed with what Lord Passfield 
had said. 


Mr. Benn continued : I will say no more. I had some other remarks of 
a general kind to make but I do not think I can make then because I do not 
know that I can succeed, after the cross questioning that has gone on, in doing 
what is my main purpose to do and that is to justify and explain what Government 
thought it their duty to do and to do it in such a way as would not cause any 
misunderstanding or produce an atmosphere which would place difficulties in 
™ "ay- * wil1 simply say this—that the problems that face us are very grave. 
" he RJ&m Hon’ble Gentleman has spoken of the gravity of the task that lies 
ahead. There are obstacles in the path. There are two ways of regarding the 
obstacles. You can regard them as an excuse for abandoning a pre-determined 
purpose or you can regard them as merely exciting a desire to overcome them. 
He would be a poor friend to the cause of Indian Self-Geveinment who would 
deny the existence of real obstacles, both in substance and In time. But l say 
that it is the conviction, not only on this side, but I believe in all parts of the 
House, that these obstacles, real as they are, can be overcome if they are appro¬ 
ached in a spirit of sincerity and of good-will.” 

.Sir John SIMON said that when the Iadian Statutory Commission was ap- 
p unted i s members made for themselves a rule, which they have most strictly and 
aithrully observed, that none of them would t^ke part of any sort or kind in any 
public discussion that might arise about Indian affairs until our report was made 
and our task done. My colleagues and I have very anxiously Considered whether 
even in the present circumstances it would not still be better that no one should 
say any word with the authority of the Statutory Commission. I think it was 
rrancis Bacon, who observed that an over-speaking judge is no well-tuned 
symbol and we have been endeavouring to discharge and intend to go on 
discharging the duties laid upon U8 by Parliament which are really of a semi- 
judicial character. The House may be quite sure that the few words I am going 

to say certainly will not provoke heat, but are solely designed, in great sincerity 
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and soberness, to serve the underlying purpose which all of us in this House must 

put in front of our minds. , , . _ 

If there were any part of this House, any bench reserved for the Commission, 
any dock in which they might be put, I would be there at this moment, with all 
my colleagues, for in this, as in other matters, we are a completely united body. 
We have come to the conclusion that the Chairman should ask to be allowed to 

intervene for two or three minutes not for the purpose of joining in any criticism 
or cross-examination or comment or any explanation but simply to make sure. 

I hope very much to make sure in India, that the reserve which the Commission 
imposes on itself is in no way misunderstood. Anybody who has any close 
experience of Indian affairs or real app eciation of the enormous responsibility 
which rests on the shoulders of the Viceroy, anybody who can best ts.ima'.e 
with knowledge the immense force of mistrust and opportunities of misunder¬ 
standing which it Is the duty of all of us to try to repel in India, anybody who can 
do that will count any personal question, any little discussion as to whether 
(A) had acted quite consistently or whether (B) had managed a most difficult 
situation quite cleverly—all that, as dust in the balance compared with tie 
importance of Parliament acting together and in the right spirit at this time. 

The Secretary of State—it is due to him that I should say so— .vas perfectly 
accurate when he said last week that, in the matter of the words, which unfor¬ 
tunately, raised this controversy, the advice of the Statutory Commission was 
not sought by the Government. I am not going further into that except to point 
out, and I hope India will observe this, that the Commission is absolutely 
determined to do nothing which could be construed or misconstrued a» the 
presentation of an interim report. The Leader of the Opposition has explained 
what happened. It is only for me to say that when, for the first time, the Com¬ 
mission was informed that the Government contemplated a statement on this 
subject, the Commission came to the conclusion that we desired reserving our 
wholly independent and judicial position not to be associated with any such 
statement. I so informed the Secretary of State on September 24th and from 
that moment any responsibility of the Commission in the matter ceased. I think 
it is really quite obvious that the determination of the Commission to make no 
statement' and to be associated with no statement which could possibly be con¬ 
sidered as dealing with matters within their terms of reference, then decision 
not to do that prematurely, or in advance of discharging their duty to Parliament, 
was the only right decision for the Commission. We shall, I hope, early ne.xt 
year, report to the authorities by which we were constituted. What is that 
authority? It is exactly two years ago since the announcement was made in 
this House and the o’her House and India that this Commission, with the con¬ 
currence of all parties had been constituted. It is a Statutory Commission. It 
owes its authority to the unanimous vote of both the Houses of Parliament and 
to a Commission from the Sovereign. I may make it quite plain that our 
function, as a Commission, cannot be either enlarged or diminished by anv 
declaration or statement by anybody whatever.” . . . , . 

Mr. Holford Knight: “Is he suggesting that the Commission is a jove the 

authority of Parliament ?” 

Sir J. Simon : “ I should have thought that by this time everybody would 
know it is impossible to provoke me on the subject of the Commission. I was 
making the quite elementary observation that the Statutory Commission, acting 
of course under the terms of an Act of Parliament, has a particular function, 
which nobody seeks, and no authority has ever sought, either to emarge or to 
diminish.” 

“Let me point out this further, so that ‘here shall be no misunderstanding. 
When the Commission wrote our letter making the announcement which, I am 
verv glad to feel, has met with universal approval both in Britain and in In Ita 
that we contemplated, in our report, dealing with the extremely diflu.ult ucsmm 
of relations between Indian States and British India and wc went on to suggest 
that Government might think it well to appoint a Conference including represen- 
tatives from these States and British India, we were nut inviting anybody !o 
exiened our terms of reference and r body knows better than the Fume dimstet 
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_ . nobody in the House could extend our terms of reference. We were giving 

an intimation, as our duty was, to the head of the Government, that we thought 
this course was the course which it would be proper to take and we were ineded 
glad to note that his administration and both political parties in the Opposition 
and, as we now learn, very large bodies of opinion in India—most warmly 
supported the suggestion. If I might clear this point away once and for all, I would 
venture to read to the House one single sentence from the letter which I wrote 
on behalf of the Commission when we first reached India eighteen months ago 
and when our position was not as well understood as it is now. 

“ This was the sentence, and it was, I believe, read to both the Houses of 
Parliament when we were in India and was the subject of a great deal of comment 
and interest in India, and it states the true constitutional position : 

“ The Commission is, in no sense, an instrument, either of the Government of 
India or of the British Government, but it enters on a duty laid upon it by the 
King-Emperor as a completely independent and unfettered body.” Every com¬ 
petent body understands that and it makes it abundantly plain to the House 
that it was the only proper course for the Commission to take to write, as they 
did on September 24, to the Secretary of State to say that whatever the Govern¬ 
ment might contemplate doing it would be far better that the Commission should 
not be associated with it. From that time to this, excepting that, in common 
with all other men, we have deplored the prospect that there should be a 
parliamentary discussion on the subject, we have endeavoured, not without some 
difficulty, to go on steadily with the business which is put in our charge. 


“ Here I desire to make my only other observation. I hope I may be 
allowed to say, without giving offience in any quarter of the House, which is not 
at all my object, that, whether the opinion of this man or that of the Statutory 
Commission ought to have been consulted, we do not feel that our position is such 
as to require either heated championship or abject apology. We are all members 
°f Parliament, known to all of you, called upon to discharge a very important 
task and endeavouring to discharge it in all sincerity. I would most earnestly 
ask Parliament to leave us to continue our work undisturbed, without a Parlia¬ 
mentary controversy. For, after all, we have a very heavy piece of work to do 
and we at least have found that two years of very intense labour is not at all 
too long for the purpose of assembling and studying the material and of preparing 
for Parliament such assistance as we can render.” 

“ After all, the Commission was formed upon the basis of complete Parlia¬ 
mentary agreement. We have worked for two years sustained by that support. 
I am most grateful for what has been said from all three quarters of the House 
to-day which reassures us that we have that support at this moment. It is 
owing to that support and to the unfailing loyalty of all my colleagues, that 
it has been possible to hope that it will turn out useful results. It is not for me 
10 offer assurances or issue pronouncements or make declarations, but l may 
say we have proceeded from beginning to end, as\India knows well, with 
undivided and sincere desire to serve not only India, not only Britain, but both 
together. We know nothing within our body of party attachments. We recall 
with satisfaction that at a very difficult : moment, when we first reached Delhi, 
it was a telegram from the present Prime Minister, then Leader of the Labour 
Opposition, which did more than anything else to show India that the Statutory 
Commission was the authorised agent of Parliament as a whole. So far from 
thinking that the incidents of the last few days have rendered its work less 
important, the Commission is confident that one outcome of these events is to 
make everybody realise that the future constitutional progress of India is one 
of the most complicated, as well as the most important questions in the whole 
world. | go further and say that I think everybody will realise that honest and 
Sympathetic presentation of facts and considerations by a body which does not 

claim to be a body of super-men but a fair specimen of representatives of all 

po iii cal parties, is a contribution which it is worth while for us to endeavour to 
make and which British P;* liament desires us to continue to discharge. It is 

u'relcsH to pretend that the incidents leading to this debate have not, for die 

time being, added to our own difficulties, through no fault of our own. But m 
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do not make the slightest difference in the determination of 
and of every member of the Commission to finish our task and 
nothing that has happened will affect or deflect the completion of our duty or 
the character of our report in the slightest degree. 1 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald expressed his sincerest thanks to Sir John Simon. 
No member of the House knew more intimately all ideas, tendencies and delica¬ 
cies that had to be faced during the last few weeks regarding the Indian situation. 

The Prime Minister sai I the declaration of the Viceroy was required because 
after it, 19 propaganda had been started askin g Indian people to believe that the 
British Government had departed from its policy. 

Mr. MACDONALD justified the publication of the Declaration and said that 
the Government had come to the decision that it would not be inexpedient to 
publish it, that it would not harm the Simon Commission and that it would be 
beneficial from the point of view of Indian public opinion. They stood by that 
decision. He hoped the House would allow the authorities in India to handle the 
fac’n* 1011 CreatCc * anc * * n D0 vvay h am P er t ^ iem * n difficult task they were now 

The motion was then withdrawn. 
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act these things 
e Commission 


Mr. Brockway’s Motion on Dominions Status. 


j“ ,hfi House of Commons on the 18 TH DECEMBER 1929 Mr. Fenner Brock way 
i ‘ tho House welcomes the evidence of co-operation of Indian representatives 

be settlement of the constitutional question and relies on tho Government of India 
encourage the goodwill by the sympathetic conduct of its administrative and executive 
unctions, particularly in relation to the expression of political opinion.** 
i j . r * ^enner-Brockway, proposing his motion, expressed the opinion that the situation 
ndia was 1 serious, but, as the result of the recent policy, there was evidence that re- 
P tentative Indian opinion was se»king to co-operate Mr. Brock way was of opinion that 
e *hree essentials of whole-hearted co-eperation were :— 

( 1 ) Indian representation at the Round Table Conference should be really reflective of 
Indian opinion. 

(2) The Bill to be discussed at the Conference should embody the principle of Domi¬ 
nion. status, though Mr. Brockway did not suggest that the transition to it would be 
Possible in a few months or a year, but it should be a progressive and automatic advance 
rendering further commissions of inquiry unnecessary and 

( 3 ) The political persecution carried on during the last two years should be definitely 
ended. 


Mr. Brockway urged the limitation of the prosecution to cases of violence or incite- 
ment, to violence and a review of the cases of those now imprisoned. 

Mr. Harrabin, s- conding, advocated Fomo unmistakable gesture Byrnboliting the no .v 
8 P'rit to which the Viceroy was pledged. 

Mr. Howard Bury pointed ont that the promise made in ,1917 and amplified in ldl 0 
must be carried out. He emphasised the value of a feeling of conciliation in i ml;a but 
aaid a general amnesty would be v. ry dangerous. 

Major Graham Pole, in a maiden speech, declared that there had be.n a oonU)|) 
Jfiiange of feeling in India following the Viceroy's statement, Mr. Bcnn and the Viccro\ 

had done a tremenuous thing for India and for peace, 

Mr. Thnrtle declared that if Mr. Benn released every political prf oner poenible, there 
''ould he such response from India that the National Congress would send rcprcun-ai ives 
to the Conference. 


Sir Samuel Hoabe said when he heard that there was going to i>n a dehnto on India 
he was nfrai 1 that they would hav • a second debate of the type that took place in the 
House some weeks ago. It left an unpleasant impression upon him that, for the first 
time for several years, the unity of tho party front towards Indian in^siom: i M , * ... 

momentarily broken up. He hoped and believed that the drbtte of this evtciDg was 
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g to ehow to India that the unity of party front towards Indian questions was recons- 

fcituted and he hoped also that it was going to send to India a unanimous message of 
goodwill at a very critical moment in the history of both Great Britain and India itself, 
bo far as the resolution was concerned, he could say for himadf, and he believed for 
the m- rubers of his pariy, that they were perfectly prepared to support it. It was a resolu¬ 
tion in two parts. The first part etated the satisfaction of the House at the increasing; 
s r ru-e of goodwill and co-operation in India. There could be no difference of opinion upon 
a proposal such as that. The second part of the resolution was quite harmless and hj 
fihouid have thought it waB unnecessary. It was something in the n.iture of a reminder to 
the S cretary oi State and the Viceroy to carry out their duties in a very responsible task. 
He d ould have preferred to leave it to the Viceroy without any reminder of this Home 
to deal in bia own way with the question ot political prosecution*. He should have 
preferred that in this debate nothing should have been said on the question of these pro¬ 
secution?, particularly of a trial that was actually “ sub ]udice.” He was prepared to 
leave qu' etions of that kind to the discretion of the Viceroy. After all the Viceroy .was 
not a hard-faced and narrow-minded man. He was a man in whose judgment, sympathy 
and wisdom they had all the greatest confidence. It was much better to leave the matter 
in his hands. Ho would ask the Secretary of 8>ate if be could make it quite clear in 
hiB speech that he had no intention of bringing pressure from Whitehall upon the Viceroy 
in dealing with questions of political amnesty or the prosecution that is now actually 
14 sub judice.” 
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Dealing with the first part of the resolution, had be been drafting it, he would have 
made it even wider and he would have inclu ted not only Indian representatives and 
r ndian organisations but alBo European Associations who represented the British subjects 
living and working in India. 

It seemed to him that there was no feature of the present Indian eituati in so 
significant as the remarkable unanimity that had b*en shown aB fco the proposal made by 
the Viceroy for a Conference after the issue of the Simon Report. There had been 
unanimity not only of representative Indian individuals and Indian organisations, but 
also unanimity of Indian Princes and of European Associations one and all. They had 
welcomed the proposal of.a Conference. He ventured to suggest from the point of view 
of tho House that they should also give the Conference an unanimous welcome. There 
wore many questions that they would * # have to discuss in the next year or so in which tho 
Conference could give them very valuable help ou questions such as those dealing with 
the treatment of minorities, the relation of provinces to the Central Government and 
1 elations of ludian States to British India. The opinion of the Conference would also be 
ol tho utmost value in considering the future legislation in regard to India. 

He hoped that the Secretary of State would take the House into his confidence with 
reference to that Conference. 

He hoped that as soon as a decision had been arrived at, he would let the House 
know all the relevant derails about it and let them know it in time so that the House 
could express it: opinion upon the detail that it wanted to know—what the terms of 
M i* nee would be, what the representation would bo upon and wh.v would be its general 
procedure. If the Secretary of State could give them that unh rtakiug, be saw no reason 
v* 1 ^ the met sage from the House should not be a unanimous message. There were no 
questions, ho concluded, connected with the Empire that interested Conservatives more 
than questions concerning India. Conservatives wished & piay their part to-night in 
sending a message of goodwill to India and in hopiDg in the years to come for Indian 
co-opeiation to woik out the frame-work for the future Government of India and to 
hilng about a state of affairs that would not only mean prosperity for great Britain and 
fur India, but would also strengthen the Core* of peaco throughout the wholo word. 

The Secretary of State lor India, Mr. Wedgwood Bbnn, said 44 Wo are all entitled to 
congratulate ourodvee upon the trend of the debate to-night and.I should like to thank tho 
Hon. Member for L°yton Eatt, (Mr, Brokwny) for the terms in which he has moved his 
motion. I know how strongly he feel# about some of these things and I realise that in the 
intercuts ul unity as between ourselves and ludia ami in the interests of the plana we have 
iu hand at the moment be was stating his case with great restraint to which I cau bear 
wltnefs. I will not dwell upou the brilliant epi^ch of the Hon. and Gallant Member for 
.: uut Do byflhi,-ft (Major Graham Pole), He is on hiB own ground in this debate but I 
sh u., 1 dko to thank the fit. Hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Samuel Iioare) for enabling uq 
to ray Hint the House of Commons is engaged to-night iu the not unworthy ta*k of showing 
‘>y a or.animouH motion a gesture of roeponso to that very remarkable unity which ba* been 
CAhihitrd in India iu v. dooming the Viceroy’s proclamation—a welcome winch was 
nr m daivd with a list, of nan a so long and bo diverse that 1 imagine it will almost be 
unparalleled in the recent history. 
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There Is a vast amount of goodwill in the country towards India, but I do not. 
BuppoEe the people iu India attach more than the due weight to some of the newspaper 
articles which lave been written about Indian affaire. I hope not. I do not think they 
are worthy of notice except that it may bo necessary to direct the attention of the people 
overseas to the fact that they count for nothing in this country. 

“ This spirit, of goodwill cau be marked again in that remarkable manifeetation at 
the recent meeting of the European Association and when the Baltic Exchange for the 
lirBt time elected two Indian members on terms of absolute equality with British members 

to the Exchange To this spirit of goodwill which is the one thing we should aim at the 
unanimous passing of this motion by the Imperial Parliament will make no mean con¬ 
tribution, _ , , , 

“The Hon’ble Member for EaBt Leyton and the Hon. Member who seconded 
ihe motion, made a reference to cases of political prosecution in India and to cases 
sn general. Sj far as caseB which are before the Courts are concerned, I will con- 
iider, and* particularly the case on which he laid stress, the case of Mr. Chatteiyje 
who was proceeded against in connection with a book called * l India 1Q Bondage. 
The character of the book is the subject of an enquiry by the High Court and there¬ 
fore he will forgive me if l make no comment upon it or upon the Meerut proceed¬ 
ings, As regards the other cases he mentioned a recommendation of the Bengal Gaol 
Committee and two other cases. I would say, as I am bound in any case to do, that 
I will go most carefully into the matter if he will give me the preqise details of what he 
has in mind. I would like in passing to make this reply to ray bon. friend who seconded 
the motion. There is no object of policy dearer to the heart of the Government of India 
than the promotion of a real Trade Union movement in India. It is a very difficult task. 
There is very little to work on. There are organisations which are more an ad hoc 
Btrike committee than a real Union, but the work of the Whitley Commission which wo 
owe to the right Hon. Gentlemen opposite will largely and mainly be directed to forming the 
basis on which a real Trade Union movement can be built up in India. . 

“It is. no good attributing, as eorac people do, the riots and disorders in Bombay 
entirely tathe wick dness of the Communists. Those who know sufficient, those who know 
the conditions un fer which labour lives and works in India, know that one bus to go a 
good deni d* eper even than the unwholesome activity of OommunietB to hnd the real causes 

ahd the real cure.” . , . . , , , 

“ As regards the prosecutions in general, I would remind my hon. friend who moved 
the motion that, in response to the complaints which have been made about, tho treatment 
not only of prisoners but of tho under-trials, the Government of India have convened 
a Conference between Provincial Governments and the Government of India and that 
Conference is at present considering the matter in co-operation with ur.official opinion 
both of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils, so that the matter which has been 
made the subject of much complaint at timeB will, we hop.’, ffnd a satisfactory solution. 

“I am in great hopes that, with the new spirit abroad in India, we are closing what 

must be to us a very painful ebaptt r, I am hoping that it is coming to an end. * Jy on, 
Fiiend and l are in agreement with Indian opinion on two things at least : 

•‘First of all wo are all working to one deBuite, ascertained and advertised goal. 
That is to say the difficult task of Government is not merely a harsh and barren negative. 

We have the comfort of active and responsive policy. 

“The second point is this. Neither he nor I nor though tfnl Indian opinion desire* 
this Government or any Government to weaken in the maintenance of peace, eepecia y 
at a time like the present, when constitutional changes of the greatest magnitudei tre 
bring considered, it. is essential that public order should be maintained. I believe tnat 
that statement will find a welcome and widespread agreement among Indians as well ns 
ourselves. I wish that the taf-k were not always on White shoulders and 1 ntn glad to 
think that, a'. this moment in on<> province at least though only for a it* Central 

Prpvinces—we have an Indlau Governor who is charged with tld* difficult but necessary 
duty But 1 recognise, and I know that my Hon. Friend recogniaos, that the real basis 
of order is not the police. The real basis of order is public goolwil.: It is not the 
uniformed constable who keeps order but every ciliaen in mufti * ho ^JJ 8 ? / ! ? 

Government is maintained on the basis of the co-operation and goodwill o t [ l . 
believe that we are moving towards that state of affaire in India also. 

“ In answer to the question put by my Hon. Friend l may «y I am formed by the 
aces no circumstances which necessitate the re-enactment of the I ublic 


friend is very jealous of the 


Vic Toy that he sees 
Safety Ordinance. 

“ As regards the freedom of expression of opinion, my 
principle and so am I. It is not only desirable that wc ahonld have the frocet expression of 
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opinion in India but at the present time it is a most helpful thing. We need it for our 
assistance in the task which we have before us. But we will look at these political 
campaigns as they would appear to realists ; anil to realists I would say this to-day — 
the winning card is argument, and the losing card is non-co-operation. The winuing 
card is argument particularly nt this moraeut, because by a startling change in procedure 
to which l will make reference later the Government have called a Conference and have 
»Qvitod the Indian people to use arguments as a means of achieving the purposes which 
they have iu view, 

M The goal of British policy in India has been declared to be the achievement of 
Dominion Status and it may well be said—and a passage from Mr. Gandhi has been quoted 
—that words are not enough. It may be asked : * Can you show us any deeds to prove 
the sincerity of the new spirit of which you apeak V With the leave of the House I desire 
to answer some questions which have been put in the course of the debate and for the 
purpose I must trace briefly in outline the history of Eorae Indian events in the course of 
last ten years. 

“ In 1919 plenipotentiaries on behalf of India signed the Treaty of Versailles and 
India became ur a separate entity an original memb?r of the League of Nations. That 
was a very significant stage in her history. 

“ In 1919 also a Joint Parliamentary Committee met to examine the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Bill and the report of that Committee, which is not long, is well worth study. 
There are two passages to which I would draw attention. They say :—*« Only in excep¬ 
tional circumstances should the Secretary of State intervene in matters of purely Indian 
interest when Gov rnraent and legislature iu India are in agreement.” That is the 
general question and to that principle I have attempted to conform in all administrative 
decisions which I have had to make. They went fuither that that, particularly in 
reference to tariffs. In regard to this matter they said :—” India should enjoy the same 
liberty to consider her interests in tariff matters as Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
or Souih Africa ** mentioning the Dominions existing at that time. As an opponent of 
tariff, 1 would not stir one inch from the definition of that principle because the principle 
of Self-Government ia far greater than what l would call a matter of fiscal common-so nae 
nor would any Secretary of Smte attempt to lay a finger upon this principle of tariff 
autonomy which has been established in practice for ten years. In Indian affairs there 
is Dominion Status in action. There is a Dominion attribute which has now become 
part, and parcel of the rights of India, 


Take again the question of stores, on which I have been questioned several times. 
In 1921 it was moved in the Legislative Assembly that in the purchase of storeB the 
Government of India should buy in the market that seemed to them b (, Bt, without regard 
to pressure fro n India Office. Tnat. resolution was accepted by the Government of India 
aad wan accepted by the Hecretary of State and is a principle to-dny. It. is because of that 
resolution that I have replied to those questions which have be*n put to me to the effect 
that in this matter India must judge in Tadia’s interest and much as we would welcome 
work for our people, much as we believe, as one speaker had put it, that, by having the 
goodwill of the Indian peoples, wo shall find a readier market, than by keeping them 
down by force—much as this is true it is not for India Office to exercise presnure in British 
interest upon India or to hamper or curtail India's freedom in making decisions in what 
she considers to be her own interest. ^ 


“ In a word the meaning of th^se things is this. They are not only Dominion status 
sn action, aa my Hon. and Gallant Friend said, but they show that the idea of exploitation 
of India in British interest has gone. It. is past and done with. Wo have had some 
speeches quoted to-night by members of this House .vhicb, I think, were made a long time 
ago. 1 do not think you will find anybody in responsible position to-dav who will deny 
that In these dometdic and economic roepcct to which I have referred India is already 
corn.ng into possession at a growing rate of the attributes of Dominion sta’us. 

“ I do not know whether l ought to refer, as the debate has been conducted upon 
what I am tempted to call a high level, to Lord Roihermere nad the articles which have 
appeared in iomn of his newspapers, but I would like io say this—that if those articled 
were over reprinted in book form (their merits hardly justify it)—the book should be 
callr 1 '* How to lose India,” 

,l There was one special article referred to by ray Hon. and Gallant Friend to which 
I should like to make a reference. The Government of India came into the market yep^er- 
day for six million sterling wor'h of twelve months bills. Lord Rotherrncre publishes an 
ft'«udo 1 u hisj newspaper <* The Daily Mail ” headed ” Dju'fe lend the money.’’ Who u 
ttaklag for it ? A part of British H npire, and be publishes an article headed Don t 
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1 the money.” That is the new patriotism, that is the new Imperialism ! I must 
mention a stquid. Lord Rothermere baa achieved considerable soccees in what I may 
call the burablt r spheres of domestic literature. His advice to eervant maids in love might 
ba useful and might bo amusing. His bints on how to take stains out of table cloths 
toight be invaluable, but as for his financial advice, well—‘ Don't lend the mony * eaye 
Lord Rothermere. What was the answer? Six millions were asked for, eight and a half 
millions were offered. 


Sir John FERGUSON asked how was the raon'y to bo spent. Perhaps he had in 
mind the fact that large contracts for rails and other railway materials bad gone to Germany 
to the loss of abjut £3,00,000 in British wages. 

Mr. Benn : I think the Hon. Member could not have bpen in the house just now 
because I was explaining that India already has the Dominion Attribute of Freedom.” 

Sir J, Ferguson : * Thai information was in reply to a question which I put to the 
Light Hon. Member a few days ago.’ 1 

Mr. Benn : “ Now let ub pass for a moment from these domestic and economic 
questions to try and answer the question put by my Hon. and Gallant Friend ae to 
whether we can show Dominion Status in action. India, as every one knows, bas in 
London, as bavo the other Dominions, an Indian acting a 9 High Commissioner. India 
has Indians in tvery part of the world. Recently the Government of India sent 
out to South Africa to negotiate in regard to Indians in South Africa one of the most 
distinguished members of their Government, Sir Mahom?d Habibullah. 

“ India hnB played a large part in International Labour matters and the record of 
Labour legislation in India in the last ten years is a remarkable one. Sir Atul Chattmjee, a 
distinguished Indian, is the present High Commissioner iu London. India has a seat-on 
the Governing Body of International Labour Office and her own delegation is free to, 
and frequently does, take a view, different from that of the British delegation if their 
interests happen to clash. 

” At the last gathering of the League of Nations the late Government caused the 
Indian delegation to be headed by an Indian for the first time. I would add that the 
more Indians it Jb possible to have upon the Delegation to the League of Nations the pi cater 
the weight'will India pull at Geenva and the higher will be her national status in action. 
There wa* last wrek an International Navigation Commission. Indian representatives 
attended and received a separate vote exactly aB the representatives of South Africa, 
Canada and the other States received it. There has recently been held in London a most 
important dealing with Dominion legislation. India was represented by a special delega¬ 
tion of its own and sat side by side with Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Irish Free State and the rest of them. 


“ In point of fact at this Btago there were only certain matters dealing with the 
shipping that directly concerned tho Indian representatives. In tho next few weeks when 
the Five-Tower Naval Conference meets in London India will be represented by her own 
delegation. It is true that I have tho honour of being one of the British delegates, but 
I shall not be the head of the Indian delegation. She will be represented by her own 
delegation and will thus make her own voice heard. 

Mr. Bbockwiy : 11 These representatives of India are at present all appointed by 
the Viceroy in Council. Could the Secretary of State for Iudia try to secure moro adequate 
representation of India itself by givine the Indian Legiela'ive Assembly some power in 
the appointment of these representatives ?” 

Mr. Benn : “ That is a suggestion that I will certainly not) an 1 I am much oblig- d 
to my hon. Friend for raising it.’ 

'‘In the meantime do not let ug miss the moral of what I am saying, that, just as in 
tho history of every Dominion, it has not been a matter of legislative ohangi but of usag^, 
custom, wont and tradition, whioh have built up thes* powers. Tho same procedure iu 
proceeding rapidly in the case of India to-day and tberofore l think I can say and I am 
not speaking of onr own adminiBirati o but of oilier adminkiraiions as wcP, that, in 
deeds as well as in words, we have tried to prove the siuc triiy of our faith when we i?ay 
we desire to see India reach Dominion Statue. 


“ People often aek, has there been a change in policy ?” To some extent I have 
answered that question in what 1 have just said. There is of course ti;e groat change in 
procodure to whioh reference has been made by the Right Hon. Q ntleman and many 
others. I mean to say the dklling of the Conference. In on ? * nse thero is no change. 
When the Prime Minlst®* replied to the Leader of the Opposition in tome oot respoodem o, 
he stated quite clearly that b° far as the Statute i§ concerned there is no change. The 
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Statuta remains and it is outeide the power of anyone, except Parliament, to change a 

policy which is embo-iied in a 8tatute. 

“ In this matter of procedure there has been a great and important change which 
has been repeats ily asked for by the leaders of Indian opinion in India, namely, this 
Round Table Conference. I was very glad indeed to hear the Rt. Hon. Gentleman exalt 
the importance of this Conference. He is right. It is a very important Conference. We 
are the servants, more particularly this Government, of the House of Commons and of 
course the House of Commons will be told timeouely about the composition of the Con¬ 
ference, its terms of reference and so on. He was good enough to say, and I thank him 
for it, that he would not press me for more details at this moment, the reason being that 
the plans are by no means complete but there are one or two thingB I can say about tho 
Conference, We desire to see the Conference called at the earliest possible moment. There 
is much matter to be received and to be considered. Them is the report of the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Spen Valley (Sir John Simon) and his commission. There are 
the opinions of the Government of India. There are the views of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. All these mattera muBt be duly considered and the Conference must meet clothed 
v/ith full knowledge. 

“ Let me make one thing clear about the Conference. It is partly to the same question 
put by the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite. The Conference is to be fully and fairly re¬ 
presentative not of one section but of all sections so that we may have there real 
representation of political opinion as it finds itself in India. The Conference will meet 
with free hands. Someone atked whether they would consider a bill. They will not 
consider it. They will not even consider draft proposals. They will meet absolutely free 
and the Cabinet will certainly decide to settle and propose to the Conference nothing. Tho 
Conference is intended to be free which permits every section of opinion to come forward 
and express itself and support its views with whatever argument may appear to the 
speaker to be most impressive. 

Mr, Howard Buby : Will there not be the recommendations of the 8imon Commission 
whioh will have been considered by this Government and by the Provincial Governments ? 
Will not that be the terms of reference that the Conference gets or are they to be left a 
completely open field to open the whole Indian question again ? 

Mr, Woigwood Benn : The Hon. and Gallant Member is asking me the question 
which I could not answer for his Leader. The clearest definition of the function of the 
Conference wnich we have been able to arrive at will be found in the Viceroy 1 * pro¬ 
clamation and of course the matter that has been referred to by the Hon. and Gallant 
Member will be available to the Conference.” So will the report of the Indian Central 
Ccmuittee and so will many other relevant documents including the opinions of those 
Governments. All those matters will be available for the Conference to discuss and to 
formulate its views. 

Mr, Brockway : IC And the report of the Labour Committee ?” 

Mr. Benn : “ Decidely. All these matters will be available. This Conference is not 
intended merely to be to Indian opinion a 60 ’ t of “ douc nr 19 to please India but an 
attempt to bring the light of the Indian opinion to bear upon the problem aad to help us 
in the solution of our difficulties aad to help Parham^, when Parliament comes to ex¬ 
amine and pass the Bill. We invite the co-operation of Indian opinion in this Conference.” 

“ There is one oonclading word. There are many difficulties to be faced. There 
arc great differences of opinion, wide golfs and divergei&hs, no' here but in India. We 
regrut these. They are obstacles on the path which we wish to pursue. Wo cannot 
solve them and I express a devout hope that, when the time comes for the Conference it 
may have been found possible amongst Indians thems-lves to compose their difference so 
that we may have gentlemen coming here speaking with authority and speaking with 

unity. It is only in that way that we may get the maximum aasistanco and guidance 

for this house in its difficult task. It. is not too much to say that in this matter we arc 
entering on a new era. We are attempting to write what may ba the greatest chapter 
in the history of the British Commonwealth, namely, a free and voluntary association of 
a great self-respecting nation in partnership with the British Commonwealth for tho 
good of the world.” . 

Miss Wilkinson, who followed Mr. W^gwood B.nn, pleaded that more ought to be 
done for tin social services in India, particularly with regard to infantile mortality an. 
health conditions, 

Mr, Brockway’s motion was adoptad unanimously. 
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Government’s Change of Policy. 

On the 1ST NOVEMBER 1920 in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd George asked by 
a private notice the Secretary of State for India whether the Statutory Commission or the 
Indian Government, were consulted with reference to the passage in tho important state¬ 
ment made by the Viceroy yesterday relating to the constitutional status of India in the 
Empire. If so, whether the Commission c incurred and whether that passage is intended 
to indicate auy change either in substance or in point of time in the policy announced by 
the previous Governments ? 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied: “Answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. It is due to the Statutory Commission that I should make it perfectly clear that 
they were not consulted. The second part of the question therefore does not arise, 
regards the third part. The passage referred to is intended to set out. the goal of British 
policy as stated in the Declaration of August 1917. In view of doubts which have been 
expressed both in Great Britain and in India regarding the interpretation to b* placed 
upon the intention of the British Government in enacting the Statute of 1919, the 
Viceroy wa9 authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in 
their judgment it is implicit in tho Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s 
constitutional progress a? therein contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status, 
Questions of policy involving changes cither in substance or in time cannot be considerel 
until the Commission and the Indian Central Committee have submitted their report and 
His Majesty’s Government have been able in consultation with tho Government of India to 
consider these matters in the light of all material which is then available and after the 
meeting of tho Conference which it is inten led to summon. 

After Mr. Bonn's reply Mr. Lloyd George asked 

Do I gather from that that there is no change either in substance or in time iu the 
policy indicated by previous Ministries and Viceroys ?. May l also ask whether his atten¬ 
tion tyas been called to the resolution passed by the Indian leaders which mak°fl it clear 
that in their view this Declaration means a fundamental change of procedure and that a 
Conference is to bs summoned in order practically to preparo a Bill for presentation to 
Parliament setting up Dominion S*atus in India ? 

Mr. Benn:— I am sorry to eay that the Right Honourable Gentleman has given mo 
a full morning’s work in preparing the answer to tho question which l received kite larft 
night and l have nob had time to look at newspapers this morning. As regards tho fust 
qiKBtion, l have given a carefully considered answer and to that I have nothiug to add. 

Commander Ken worthy :—With regard to the lirst part of the question as regards 
non-consultation of our colleagues on the Commission, did the Right Honourable friend 
consult any other members or the Right Honourable Members of this House other than 
members of the Government f 

Mr. Benn I tbiak I can add nothing to tho answer l have given. 

Com. Kenworthy :— Is he aware that statements are being made that Mr, Baldwin 
was consulted and I think l am entitled to a6k ray Right Honourable friend seeing that, ho 
did not find it possible to consult the Commission whether he did consult tho Right Hon. 
gentlemen opposite ? 

The Speaker punted out tho Honourable Member must realise that the Government 
are not responsible for any statements made in newspapers. 

Mr. Locker Lamps m *—Has there or has there not been any threatened resignat ion 
from the Simon Commission ? 

Mr Benn :—It is quite clear that I am not in a position to answer any question on 
behalf of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Looker Lampaon : What right havo you to short circait the Simon Commission ? 

Mr. Fenner Brockway :~May I a»k the Secretary of State whether he is aware of a 
new hope of settlement of the Indian problem arising from the oiatenvui which has now 
been mane and whether ho is prepared to accompany that hopeful D.-clnation by toiuo 
general amnesty to political offinders ? 

Tho 8peaker :—That raises another question. 

Mr, Baldwin ;—I rise for a moment only to ask the iuiulgeucn of (be House to toako 
an observation on an article w. ;ch was brought to ray notice as having appeared n lo-day’e 
issue of the “ Daily Mail.” It is sufficient for mo at this moment- to say that every 
statement of fact and evorv implication of fact contained in that article to nut rue anl, in 
my opinion is gravely injurious to public interest not on v in rhie country bui throughout 
tiie Empire. I shall have occasion, I hopi at an early date, to examine and make cleat the 
whole position, 
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, : ~^ n a P°i Dfc of personal explanation, I had no knowledge of the 

iae^ that the Right Honbl ’Geutlernan was going to make that statement and naturally 
Right HoVoIe'fYi ^ k ave 8a PPl ementar y question in the form I did to may 


India in the King’s Speech. 

T,Tr^Si nfi 5r t0 ? 1D ^' 8 Speech on the opening day of the Parliament on the 2ND 
• ULl 192J Mr. Baldwin, the Ex-Premier, made the following remarks in alluding to 
India. Mr. Baldwin said :— 

tf There are difficulties, of ciors 9 , as we have seen in this House before, in a Qjvern- 
ment carrying on when it has not control in all circumstances of a majority of the whole 
Home, and I ray this to-day —that, eo far as I am concerned, and also my friends, we 
ohall have no desire to offor factious opposition. 

*' YTe intend to assist His Majesty’s Government being carried on, hut, of course, 

it means a certain amount of s df-c mtrol ou both sides. Time alone will show how far 

cither of us are exercising it ; but let us never forget this, that there are questions 

oE grave difficulties facing this country, not only «afc ho.n^ but abroad, and however, 
much we may dispute among ourselves at bom 1 , it is essential for our country and 
ra»eu»ial for the Empiire that ve face the world ai a U litod Parliament. 

4 ‘ It is beyond the power of any Government in the position in which the Govern¬ 
ment opposite is, it is in the power of the Rouai alone to help the Government to 
obtain some settlement of the moot difficult question of ail which lies before u% and 
that ia the question which will h ive to dealt with when the report of the Indian 

Statutory Commission is laid before Parliament. 

“ For that we shall want the b*st work this House can give and that more than 
anything else we shall have to fac^, will b? the supreme, the amd, and the ultimate 
t« st of how fit we are for the democratic conditions under which we work.” 

Mr. MacDonald's reply to Mr. Baldwin is also given in extenso because of its 
lOtarrst, Ho said 

“ in the course of bis speroh the L adcr of the Opposition referred to India. There 
is no mention made of India in the gracious speech because the exploration is still going 
r-n Worn tins House met its obligation to advance—I quote from the preamble of the 
• mm Act rf 1019 ‘the progressive realisation of responsible G lvernmcnt. in British 

f < la an an integral part of the Empire*—wo came to what, l think, was a happy 
agr< rmfnt. * 1 * J 

.** Tbcr " wa; no division in tho Iliuse about the method of handling it. A Oora- 
rm ... )n wa:i appointed with repreBenta'ives of the Opposition, the Liberal Party and 
MU8, - l y F » 0Vt r that Commission Sir John Simon was appoinle I Chairman. We 
6 *™ [hat Ctjinmissioa our confidence and in addition we gave it our hop’s. 

We regret v**ry much that influential opinion in India and ma^s opinion in India 
hav • nut h n favourable. Surely after the exp*ri nee they have had of the working of 
that Commi dm t ey might reconsiltr a situation which is so hopeful, and which, if 
we . hand If 1 by everyone concerns, i 8 going to man so ranah p^ac*, so much happiness 
nod so much dignity to India Itself. ’ 

“ Tno Commission has paid its second visit to India and is now hack Imre and is 
co-opt ra<ing with the Indian Central Committee in j »iufc and free Cooforeno\ The 
mernbi rs of »h- lu iiun Ceutral Committee have c.j-amuidably considered it to be their 
dD'v to givp us the advantage of Ml ir knowledge an i tb-ir counsel. My predecessor said 
* f ' ar ad* r w.e iepor was to be received 1 re by u-. from this Commission there wore further 
•fagei of consideration and negotiation. 

“ Again I feci it my duty to ask the representatives of Indian opinion to reopen 
fhedoordof ihnr minds and to coneilnr whether th*-y may not now oomc and help us to 
•olve and to give a happier and beneficial solution of this very difficult problem." 




SIMON—MACDONALD CORRESPONDENCE 



Simon — Macdonald Correspondence. 


The following is the text of the correspondence, referred to in the speeches above, 
between Sir John Simon and the Prime Minister, in which the former wilting on October 
16 rays, that the Simon Commission has become increasingly impressed by the imponance 
of bearing in mind the relations which may develop between British India and the Indian 
States. 

Mr. MacDonald replying on 26th October says that he has consulted the leadei a 
of other paitiee with reference to the issue raised and they concur in the terms of the reply. 


Sir John Simon’s Letter. 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister. 

The Indian Statutory Commission has now entered upon the final stage of its work 
and hopes to be able to present its report early next year. Before proceeding further 
however we desire to address you with an enquiry and a suggestion. Aa our investiga¬ 
tion has proceeded we have become more and more impressed in considering the direction 
which the future constitutional development of India is likely to take with the importance 
of bearing in mini the relatione which may develop between British India and the Indian 
States, We are not at present in the position to forecast the report which we shall hope in 
due course to present to Parliament. It is however already evident to us that whatever may 
be the scheme which Parliament will ultimately approve for the future constitution and 
governance of British luiiia it is essential that the methods by which the futuro relation¬ 
ship between the two constituent part of Greater India may be adjusted, should he fully 
examined, We have carefully considered the report of the Butler Committee but the 
term of reference to that body did not cover the whole ground to be surveyed. So far as 
these relations are concerned, our own recommendations, if we were to exclude from 
our purview the wider problem which wo have indicated, would, we fee), be unduly 
restricted au i wo therefore wish before going further to ascertain whether we should 
have the approval of Flis Majesty’s Government, in giving this possibly extended interpreta¬ 
tion to our own terms of reference. It is not our purpose to seek to explore the field already 
traversed by the Butler Committee but it seems clear that we cannot afford to iguoro the 
reactions of the presence of the States oa the problem we are studying in British India 
or the possible repercussions on the former of any recommendation we mi :ht frame 
regarding the latter. At c rtain points an inevitable contact tak s place. We venture 
to point out that if the report we are propping and the propoyais to be subsequ: niJ.y 
framed by the Government take this wider range, it would appear necessary because of 
the need for consulting the States for the G wernmenfc to revise the scheme of procedure 
to be followed after these proposals are maie known. It e ems to u« that what would 
b-J required, would be the setting np of some sort of Conference after the report of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee have b -en made, considered and 
published and their work has been completed and that iu this Conference His Maj'-dy’s 
G vernment would moat both the representatives of British India and tho representatives 
of the State*, not necessarily always togeth-r, for the purpose of seeking the greatest 
meti'-ure of agreement for the final propo-als which it would later be ti c duty of Ills 
Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament. The procedure by the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee conferring with the delegations from the Indian Legislature and other 
bodies which was previously contemplated and is referred to in my letter to tiir Viceroy 
of the 6th of February 1928, would still be appropriate for the examination of the Bill 
when it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but would we think obviously have 
to be preceded by some such Conference n3 we have indicated. We realise that it is wot 
for the Statutory Commission to devise this subsequent procedure in detail, f< r our task 
will be discharged when we have reported, but we feci that ir. io desirable to obtain eu 
assurance from His Majesty’s Government that we shall not in their view be travelling 
bevond the terms of reference approved by Parliament. If we pursue wlmt seems to uw 
an integral element in our investigation we have also though! right, to make p ain to 
His Majesty’s Government the con^qucnoe that such an assumnes from His M*j sty's 
Government is likely ultiratVriy to involvo in order fLat the futur« course of prec lure 
may be so shaped as to provide means for consulting with the Indian Slates and to 
promote the full co-operation of all parties and interests in the solution of the Indian 
problem aa a whole. 

r Yours faithfully, 

JOHN SIMON, 
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LABOUR POLICY IN INDIA. 
Mr. MacDonald’s Reply. 


The Premier in reply said : _ 



My dear Sir John Simon, 

Your letter on behalf of the Statutory Commission raises issut s of such importance 
that I have thought right before answering it to consult the leaders of other parties. I 
have now been able to ascertain their views and th^y have been good enough to concur 
in the terms of my reply. His Majesty’s Government welcome the intimation that your 
letter affords of the Statutory Commission a desire to deal in its report with the wider 
a j p?cts of the subject to which your letter directs .attention. It appears to His Majesty’s 
Government, as it does to those on behalf of whom you write, that your work would 
necessarily be rendered more complete if it included a careful examination of the method* 
by which the future relationship of British India an 1 the Indian States may be adjusted. 
His Maj-aty’s Government have given full considcrati m to what you have 6aid in you 
letter concerning the constitutional necessity of some revision of the later procedure a 
at present contemplated and I am glad to be able to inform you that they concur in the 
view that you have expressed. His Majesty's Government are with yoa deeply sensible) 
of the importance of thus bringing the whole problem under a coraprelienstive review 
and that uaier t he conditions which may promise 1 1 secure as great a degree of unanimity 
as may be practicable. His Majesty’s Government are also greatly concerned to flud 
means by which they may approach the treatm nt of the broad question of British ludian 
constituiional advance in co-operation with all those who can authorita’i v >ly soeak for 
British Indian political opinion. It seems to them that both these obj>cts can b’sc be 
achieve 1 by the adoption of procedure that will permit the free representation of all 
points of view in advance of the stage at which His Majesty’s Government will lay any pro¬ 
posals before Parliament which may be exp -cted later as you point out to form the subject 
of examination by a Joint Parliamentary Committee. Woen, therefore, your Commission 
hna submitted its report and His Majesty’s Government have been able in consultation 
with the Government of India to consider these matters in the light of all the material 
then avaiUble,** they will propose to invite representatives of different parties and interests 
in British India and representatives of the ludian States to meet them separately ot 
together ns circumstances may demand for the purpose of a Conference and discussion in 
regard both to the Britishlndiao and all Indian problems. It will be their earnest hope 
that by this rm-ons it may subsequently prove possible on these grave issues to submit 
d'-'dinite proposals to Parliament which may command a wide measure of general asbOn':, 
with my best wishes for the succees of yoar further labours, 


I am, yours einccrely, 

RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

Mr. MacDonald thus approved of the suggestion of Sir John Simon to wiuen the scope 
of the Simon Comruibsion’a enquiry when the Commission’s report will be issued an l 
Ilis Map-sty's Government consulted the Government of India. The former will invitt 
representatives of British India and the Indian States to meet them separately or together 
for iho purpose of discussing British ludian and all Indian problems. 

British Newspapers gave prominence to the Simon-tfacDonald correspondence. Som4 
continue d to publish sensational reports regarding the Government announcement relating 
t ) India (Referring to the Viceroy’s announcement of in October) 

lln- “ Daily Mail M gave currency to th« report that the members of the Simon Cotn- 
dji 1 -. ion threatened to resign if the Government persisted in its inteution of anticipating 
tlu’ir work by such an announcement, 

Th “ Times,” on the other hand, referring to the rumours of the Immediate grant 
' * L mini m Status to India emphasised that no s rfoua section of Paftiiuu-nt oontmnplat -ml 
anything ot the kind and there was no reason whatever to suppose that the Gov inmmi 
* ,r : riiC smallest intention of anticipating or interfering with the recommendations of the 
Statutory Commission. 
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International Labour Conference 

The Director’s Report. 

The 12th Session of the International Labour Conference commenced at 
Geneva in the second week of June 1929 and continued for the next two weeks. 
In conformity with the usual custom, the discussion of the Director s Annual 
Report was the occasion for general comment by members of the Conference 
about the work of the International Labour Organization. Part I of the report 
takes a bird’s eye view of labour conditions all over the world with particular 
reference to the progress achieved in labour legislation in various countries on 
the lines laid down by the International Labour Conference. The report states 
“There has been no change in 1928 in the membership of the I. L. O., there 
being 55 Member States on the roll. Spain and Brazil retained their membership, 
in spite of their withdrawal from the League of Nations. Costa Rica, which 
withdrew some years before from the League, has now decided to rejoin it, and 
its membership of the I. L. O. will, therefore, be automatic. The report refers 
to signs of increasing collaboration and good-will between the Member States. 
The practice of sending full delegations to the Conference is spreading ; states 


frorh States-members were sent to the I. L. Conference in 1928. I his figure has 
only once before been reached, and never exceeded. The 46 delegations 
consisted of 338 delegates and advisers. There were 35 complete delegations, 
including Government, employers’ and workers’ delegates, as against 32 such, 
delegations in 1927. The 1 . L. O. is doing all in its power to induce States-members 
to send full delegations. 

“During the year under review, the Director besides visiting Italy and Spain, 
made a tour of the Far East, proceeding via Moscow to China, Japan, Imlo- 
China and the Dutch East Indies. The report states that though the first tenta¬ 
tive steps to regulate labour conditions were taken in the l eking Go\em¬ 

inent the general working conditions in China are still low, and that the position 
of women and children calls for urgent protective measures. The Nationalist 
Government at Nanking, acting on Sun-yat Sen’s third principle that welfare and 
prosperity of the people are to be among the first considerations, has aheady 
drafted a body of labour legislations. The unification of China under a nationai.st 
Government, and the I. L. O’s decision to establish a national correspondent’s 
office in China in the near future, are bound to give considerable impetus to tor- 
ward labour legislation in China. In Japan, economic difficulties are still standing 
in the way of the ratification of some important conventions, such as the eight 
hour day convention, but the Director’s visit has deepened interest in the question. 

“Five sessions of the governing body were held in 1928, all ot which, except 
one at Warsaw, were held at Geneva. The ssat accorded to India on the 
governing body as one of the eight states of chief industrial •• iportanco, was 
filled by Sir Atul Chatterjee. In the workers’ group, Mr. N. M. ' 11 was elec ed 

a deputy Member of the governing body. The various commit -s set up by the 
Organisation have all been regularly at work. The number and activities ot 
these committees continued to increase ; they reflect an important phase|of the 
I I O’s, work, as they are the means by which the most qua med mdivian in 
different countries can be associated with the organisation ?• a t. -iucs. The 
internal administration of the I. L. O. went on smoothly and without any big 
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changes during 1928. The salient features were the creation of an administrative 
division, and the establishment of a national correspondent’s office at Delhi. 
The staff in 1928^ numbered 378, as against 375 in 1927, and 389 in 1923. The 
policy of the office throughout has been to give increased representation on the 
staff to fresh nationalities, for example, Holland, Hungary, India, Japan, etc. 

“The I. L. O.’s relations with the principal states which remain outside the 
Organisation, namely, the United States, Mexico, Soviet Russia, Turkey, and 
Egypt, have been throughout cordial in 1928. While the general attitude of 
Soviet Russia towards the Geneva organizations shows no change, the I. L. O. has 
continued to exchange scientific information on labour matters with the Soviet, 
proving thereby that the supporters of antagonistic theories can maintain relations 
with each other in the search for accurate knowledge. 

“During the year, the I. L. O. continued to augment its position as a centre of 
research and as a clearing house for labour information. The number of books 
in the library has more than trebled itself in the period 1923-28. The Office 
received duiing the year more than 1000 requests for information, as against 920 
in 1927, and 800 in 1926. The publications of the Office have also shown a 
corresponding increase, there being a steady demand for translations of its 
publications into other languages than English, and French, as is mainly the rule 
at present. The most encouraging progress duiing 1928, has probably been in 
the field of international legislation. While the average of ratifications during the 
previous years was 35 per year, no fewer than ;o have been registered in the 
period March Ip28-March 1929. The criticism that there is no proper check o 
the application in each country of ratified conventions has been silenced by tl 
appointment of a committee of experts to examine the annual reports from eac' 
state under article 408 of the Peace Treaty on the application of ratifie 
conventions 

“Side by side with such tangible results there crop up from time to time 
unsolved problems and administrative difficulties, which have taxed the resources 
of the office to the utmost. An instance in point is the need with which the office 
is confronted for the creation of suitable machinery for the revision of ratified 
conventions. Another is the susceptibility of the Organisation to the political 
vicissitudes of the governments of member-states, and the consequent uncertainty 
of securing continued support. In spite of these handicaps the I. L. O. has made 
remarkable progress ; the record of its achievements in the past furnish the surest 
guarantees for its continued usefulness in the future.” 


Discussion on the Report. 


The first speaker to take part in the discussions in this connection was Mr. 
/V. M. Josh:. Preferring to dwell on general grounds, the Indian workers’ delegate 
warned the Conference against complaisance and bade them be wakeful to the 
growing influence of Moscow. This influence was most evident in countries 
where conditions of labour were most objectionable. Neither repression nor the 
mere repetition of ‘just and humane conditions of labour’ as a far-off ideal would 
overcome it. It was no use saying that these conditions were complicated by 
political and racial considerations. The International Labour Organization would 
also have to give some thought to the forces now possessing Asia, should it 
a - ire to find understanding in Asiatic countries. Instead, what was really happen- 
\ 0 was that although the organization had aroused the hopes and ambitions of 
workers all over the world, the lot of the workers in countries where imperialism 
prevailed!** to remain unimpaired. Such workers were for the most part 
unrepresen * ‘be Conference. 

Mr. Shu'il " im Che tty, speaking on behalf of the Indian employers, 
urew the attentic. the Conference to the question of the non-application of 
conventions in the 1.. an States. He said : “It is in the interests of the International 
Labour Organization that steps must be taken to see that these conventions are 
applied in the Indian States, and if that is not done let me tell the Director and 
die International Labour Organization that we, as employers, would be forced 
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resist ratifications of conventions in India itself.” Mr. Chetty’s point was that the 
lack of uniformity in labour conditions in proximate areas such as British India 
and the Indian States created unfavourable competition for employers in the 
former. Consequently he advised the Director that “now, when the question of rela¬ 
tion between the Government of India and the Indian States is being discussed, this 
is the opportunity to see that this very important problem is satisfactorily solved.” 
Another suggestion which Mr. Chetty put forward was that the correspondent 
of the International Labour Office at Delhi should be given adequate facilities to 
be always in close contact with the Government of India- and important industrial 
centres by means of provision of funds for frequent travelling and for removing 
his office to Simla when the Government is there. 


Sir Alul ChatUrjee asked leave of the Conference to make some suggestions 
of a general nature in what he considered might be his last appearance in that 
tribune. He deprecated the tendency, to measure the success of the Organization 
by the number or even the importance of ratifications of the decisions of the 
Conference by Member-States. Despite the emphasis laid on legislation by the 
Treaty of Versailles, experience had shown that by far the most valuable part of 
the work of the International Labour Organization consisted on the one hand 
in the information which it gathered, systematized and published, and on the other, 
the education of public opinion caused by discussion in the Conference and 
similar assemblies. Following the same line of thought he suggested that the 
agenda of the Conference might be reduced enabling the members to give more 
time to the questions considered, and that the subjects for discussion might be 
fixed two years ahead so as to prepare and ascertain public opinion in each 
country with regard to them. Sir Atul paid a tribute to the newly appointed 
correspondent of the I.L. O. at Delhi when he said that he had done all he could 
to establish direct contact with the principal industrial centres in such a vast 
country as India. Referring to the charge brought against the Government of 
India by Mr. Joshi about the omission to invite the Director to include India 
in his recent Eastern tour, the High Commissioner of India assured the Con¬ 
ference that no other reason but the heavy programme of Monsieur Thomas 
accounted for it and that as soon as a convenient opportunity presented itself the 
subject of the Director’s visit to India would be taken up again. 

Monsieur Albert Thomas , the Director, in his reply to the general 
debate, touched upon India at many points in the course of his speech. 
At the outset referring to the stipulation in Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Peace, that “the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desit e to improve the conditions in 
their own countries,” the Director said : “Within the frame-work of the organisation 
itself there is the problem of the Indian States in India. Will the work, partial 
but still considerable, accomplished in British India for the protection of labour 
survive, if competitive industries exempt from all social charges develop 
uncontrolled in the Indian States? Mr. Chetti has expressed the concern of 
the employers. Sir Atul Chattcrjee has explained the difficulties connected with 
the intioduction of protective legislation in the Indian States. He recalled the 
dillemma with which Lord Birkenhead wished to confront us in 1927: ‘Either 
ratifications will apply to British India only or we shall not ratify at all.’ V'« 
cannot believe that this will be the final solution ; we believe that we shall receive 
help from all quarters in the necessary endeavour to obtain the generalisation- of 
just and humane working conditions in the immense communities c r Ha." Re¬ 
ferring to the analogous conditions in China, the Director asked “. ] Chinese 
legislation be of any avail if in the concessions and leased terr* uie largest 

factories continue to be exempted from all legislation ? u 

Turning to Mr. Joshi’s speech, he stated : “I was really moved by the 
statements made by Mr. Josh at the beginning of this discussion. He recalled 
the enthusiasm with which, in 1919, when Part XII of the Peace Treaty was 
being negotiated. Governments, employers, and workers seemed to be bent on 
accomplishing an immense task of social justice in a few years. EnU.usiasm is a 
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, er fades quickly. It cannot live for years and sustain intense activity, 
but it ought, at least, to create regular activity and in the institutions to which 
it gives birth, it should perpetuate itself in such a way that tangible results 
are achieved. Mr. Joshi has not denied the progress recently accomplished in 
India. He has defined its extent. He said that after ten years it seemed to him 
very inadequate, and he referred —because they are nearer and more dangerous to 
him than to others—to certain threats that hang over all industrial communities and 
which can only be warded off by intense activity on the part of our organisation. 
To sustain confidence, to encourage faith, and to prove that we are already ac¬ 
complishing our mission, two big efforts are necessary : (i) to accelerate material 

results and (2) to throw into relief the common ideal towards which we are all 
advancing, and to give our common faith its utmost value and efficacy.” 

As regards Sir Atul Chatterjee’s suggestion, Monsieur Thomas registered the 
remark made by the High Commissioner about the tendency in the Conference 
for the delegates to vote not according to their convictions on a given question 
but according, as whether they belonged to the Governments* or employers* or 
workers* group, when he observed, tl for the past two years we have heard criticism 
of the working of the groups both as regards the methods they adopt and the 
spirit which animates them’*. Alluding to the other suggestions of Sir Atul, the 
Director stated : “It has been asked that the Agenda of the Conference should be 
fixed by the Governing Body, two years in advance. This would not be impossible 
especially if we have a geneial plan of action, but in that case, common effort 
would be required to inform public opinion throughout the world and to interest it 
in the question to be discussed. It would be quite unnecessary to have such a 
long preliminary p2iiod, if the question were 10 be forgotten or neglected at 
the end of two years. It has been said that we should have one question and 
not four on the Agenda. I have already explained what our requirements are 
in this connection There would possibly have to be exceptions to the rule, but 
the experiment should be tried. So far as the office and its technical services are 
concerned, we shall certainly not complain, but above all, if it is possible to 
concentrate effort over a long period on an important and clearly defined 
problem, likely to arouse real interest there is no doubt that the effect would be 
greater, the results would receive more careful consideration and the participation 
of all concerned would become more effective”. Monsieur Thomas assured Mr. 
Shunmukbam Clietti that he would give though to his suggestion that the Corres¬ 
pondent’s Office at Delhi should be adequately financed so as to enable him to move 
over to Simla with the Government of India. 

Monsieur Albert Thomas continued '"I 

possibilities which exist in each country, but I 
connection they have with our common ideal, 
in social justice. It is in this spirit that I would 
on its work from year to year and thus promote 
social justice. Mr. Chetli has expressed what we 


examine the realities and 
continually ask myself what 
and what faith they reveal 
ask the Conference to carry 
the unity of mankind in 
all feel : “We bear in 


mind the fact that as citizens of a new world we owe a duty to that 
wider human society of which Geneva is rapidly becoming the centre. Citizens 
f ;>i a new world, we shall all create within ourselves the soul of peace and 
justice. Everything will then become easy and straightforward.” 

Work of the Committees. 


In its closing days the Conference took up the reports of the various 
committees. There was the usual discussion with regard to the competence 
of the Italian workers* delegate and the customary attirmation of the 
principles of the Trades Union movement by its protagonists. The question of 
unemployment was the subject of a report by the I. L. O. and attracted con¬ 
siderable interest for the obvious reason that it was the topic of the hour in most 
industrial countries. Dr. Paranjpye, Chairman of the Committee on Unemploy¬ 
ment, lecommending its report to the conference remarked notably: “The 
committee also thought that it should not exclude the question of agriculture from 
’he field of the investigations which it asks the International Labour Office to 
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^UTrUertake.’’ On this same point Mr. Poulton, the British Empire workers 7 delegate, 
observed : “I note the proposals made, and wish to stress a point which I feel to 
be of increasing importance but which does not in my judgment receive the 
attention it merits—I refer to agriculture-believing as I do that in raising the 
status of the agricultural labourer, and increasing the means whereby the 
amenities of life are placed more easily within his reach we shall not only help to 
keep more people on the land but we shall at the same time help to retard that 
flocking to the towns which increases the difficulties already very great in the 
industrial sphere.” 

Speaking at the final discussion on forced labour Monsieur Jonhaux, the 
French workers' delegate, dwelt upon the reasons which led the workers on the 
committee concerned to submit a minority report to the conference, “In the 
first place we were forced to do so becaue of the general tendency which made 
itself felt in the Committe and in the second place we were forced to draw up this 
report because there were particular proposals made by us in the committee and 
turned down by that committee.” The workers felt that the general terms in which 
the questionnaire had been drafted in this connection, did not tend to suppress forced 
labour. Taking his stand on the terms of the Mandates in the League’s constitution, 
the French workers 1 delegate urged the obligation on the part of "the I. L. O. to 
condemn forced labour unequivocally, and to take steps to bring that practice 
to an end. Mr. B. Shiva Rao , on behalf of the Indian workers, also intimated 
to the Conference his impression that “every member in the committee did 
not seem to show anxiety to improve the lot of the people subject to forced 
labour.” The Indian workers' delegate had full support from the employers' 
representative for M *. B . Das vigorously urged the adoption of a bold policy on 
the part of the I. L. O. in this regard. He said: — U I must express my warm 
appreciation to the governing body of the International Labour Office for having 
brought the forced labour problem into the agenda of the conference. In my 
opinibn this is the most important international problem the International 
Labour Conference has attempted to find a solution. There are some people 
who believe that at this Conference we cannot discuss the question of the. control 
of economic development in different parts of the world, and that we cannot lay 
down rules to control and regulate the economic development of different countries. 
There are others who think that this conference can control and regulate the 
economic development of territories in the interests of the workers. We know 
however, that we cannot bring the whole world under the same system of 
conditions of work and above all what we have to deal with is not so much the 
oppression of class by class as the oppression of race by race. I welcome 
whole-heartedly the resolution for the abolition of long-term contracts for workers 
and we as Indian workers are vitally interested in this problem, for there arc 
hundreds of thousands of my countrymen who are working under the long-term 
contract system in the Assam tea-gardens, in the Malay Stateb in Ceylon, in South 
Africa and in other parts of the British Dominions where their conditions of work 
are not human.” 


Tne closing phase of the Conference was as usual marked by haste 
to cover the whole ground of the Agenda. Of the Indian Delegation 
Messrs. Kasturibhai and Mukerjee of the employers' groups, Messrs. J-'shi. 
Chowdhuri and Kalappa of the workers, and Dr. Paranjpye and Mr. Clow of 
the Government, took part in the deliberations. Mr. Kalappa defended his position 
that there was need for regulating the hours of work of employees in commercial 
establishments, usually bi ought under the category of intellectual workers, agaiust 
Mr. Mukerji's statement that the question was not yet ripe lor consideration in 
connection with India. Mr. Chowdhury, in a speech greatly criticising the Govern 
ment of India, pointed to the absence of any adequate legislation concerning dock 
workers, and in answer, Mr. Clow assured the Conference that the Government 
of India was fully in sympathy with the proposed convention for the safety ot 
workers engaged in the loading and unloading of ships but could not deal in 
detail with its provisions on account of the de’av receiving the draft. Mr. joshi 
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£e tn support of the Chinese workers’ delegate’s resolution asking for equality 
7 trea ;. ment ’.vlute and non-white workers in all social legislation and also in 
elaboration ot his own resolution for a revision of the provisions of the Hours 
vOirvention as applied to India so as to bring about uniformity of practice, in view 
ot the passage of years since Washington. The marked hostility to Mr. Joshi s 
proposal adopted by the Indian employers’ representative and the rather non¬ 
committal attitude which chaiacterised the spokesman of the Government of 
India moved the Indian workers^ delegate to indignation. He had accepted the 
amendments to his resolution in the Committee and at the end of it all, when the 
Government of India still put forward the newly appointed Royal Commission as 
a reason to postpone the consideration of the problem that Mr. Joshi had raised, 
the latter asserted that if he found the commission to be nothing more than an 
excuse for retarding labour legislation, lie would not hesitate to dissociate himself 
from it, if necessary. 


The I resident made the following remarks in the course of his concluding 
address : “Only a few decades ago international social policy was purely a 
European matter. The International Labour Organisation has always endeavoured 
to make it a matter for the whole world. This desire has now become a reality. 
This represents great progress in the history of mankind. Visible progress is 
being made in the attainment of unity between the different nations, races and 
continents, and in this international social reform leads the way.” 


THE CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions of the Conference which lasted for three weeks with an 
Agenda as complicated as it was long may be summed up as follows : 

“Of the four main subjects on the programme, viz. The prevention of in¬ 
dustrial accidents, the protection of workers engaged in the loading and unloading 
of ships, forced labour, and the hours of work of salaried employees, the last two 
came up for discussion for the first time, and the first two, finally, in accordance 
with the double discussion procedure. Effective measures concerning forced 
labour and hours of work of salaried employees will be taken only next year. As 
regards prevention of accidents, the Cocference adopted a recommendation 
making detailed references to the problem of research on the causes of accident* 
f nd methods of prevention, to the diverse ways of co-operation between the 
States, employers, and workers to the legal obligations to be imposed upon em¬ 
ployers and workers, alike in this connection, and to the subject of insurance. 
Besides, the Conference also agreed upon a draft convention regulating the 
freight m cargo boats and gave thought to the necessity of equipping machinery 
with safety appliances by means of legislative action. Particulars and not genera! 
considerations characterised the decision of the Conference in regard to the 
loading and unloading of ships. Of the two recommendations adopted in this 
connection one dealt Vith reciprocity treaties between Member-States and the 
other, the co-operation between workers and employers and the creation of a 
committee of experts for devising standard types of appliances. The Conference 
unanimously favoured the principle of the abolition of fVrced labour, and there 
was general agreement that in no cape should compulsory labour be tolerated 
except for public purposes. The answers to the questionnaire ( adopted by the 
Conference Committee) on this subject from the various Governments will be 
considered by the next conference. Meanwhile, thanks specially to the workers’ 
delegates, the rights of association of non-white workers, the maximum length of 
eight hours for the working day wherever compulsory labour exists, and the 
setting up of a permanent committee of experts in the International Labour Office 
to study this question, have been emphasised. About salaried employees, the 
admiss'on that the principle of the Washington Convention regarding hours of 
work should be extended to this type of workers as well is as much as the con- 
fetence could achieve. 


“The agenda had also some other items. On the question of unemployment, the 
conferem u directed the office to study this question in relation to the flu tuations 
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^imt &S^value of money, and recommended to the Governing Body the advisability 
of putting this subject on next year’s agenda. Gratified by the declaration of the 
representative of the British Government that Great Britain would proceed to 
take steps to ratify the Washington Convention the reference once more insisted 
tiiat no revision of the Hours Convention should be undertaken except on some 
special point, and the force of the general principle of the Convention should be 
left unimpaired. The Conference Committee dealing with reports submitted by 

the Governments annually about the discharge cf their obligations towards the 
International Labour Organisation expressed satisfaction at the increasing 
support which the Organisation obtained. Finally, as regards resolutions, the 
conference approved Monsieur Jonhaux’s resolution recommending the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to adopt a generous policy concerning 
the budget of the office with a view to making the Organisation as a whole 
progressive and Mr* Joshi’s resolution urging the participation of the non-white 
workers from countries which possessed a governing white minority in the confer¬ 
ence. The Japanese workers’ delegate’s resolution urging the abolition of the 
work of women and children underground and the Chinese workers delegate s 
plea for the equal legislative treatment of white and non-white workers were 
similarly adopted. The resolution of the Chinese Government delegate favouring 
uniformity of labour legislation in China which touched on the question of 
ex-territoriality, however, suffered a different fate”, (vide, the Hindu, Madras.) 


Proceedings of tlie 13th. Session. 

The following is the authorised report of the 13th. Session of the Conference : — 

The thirteenth session of the International Labour Conference was held at 
Geneva from the 10th to the 16th October 1929. It was the third of those sessions 
of the Conference the agenda of which consisted solely of questions relating to the 
living and working conditions of seamen. It thus continued and supplemented the 
work of the maritime conferences held at Geneva in 1920, and at Geneva in 1926. 

The reasons for holding such special maritime conferences are not far to seek* 
The shipping industry is perhaps the most international of all industries. It is 
international in its object, which is to transport persons and goods from one 
country to another. It is international in the surroundings in which it is exercised 
— the high seas, which are the common property of mankind. It is international 
also because cf the fact that it is open to free international competition. Except in 
the case of certain kinds of near trade between ports in the same country, no 
country stands in a privileged position : freight rates are established internationally. 
Since each mercantile marine is exposed to the competition of all others, it is 
difficult for any one to bear charges which are not also borne by the rest. Thus if 
the conditions of woik of seamen are to be improved it is even more necessary 
than in the case of othei industries that the mercantile marines of the various 
countiies should enjoy the safeguards of international labour legislation. Such 
safeguards can be comparatively easily devised, because wherever s;m lar types of 
ships are concerned navigation is carried out under similar conditions on all seas ; 
ana seamen, irrespective of the flag under which they sail, work in a similar wav, 
since the exigencies of the service are the same in all meicantile marines, and it is 
necessary to provide against the same dangers. 

The agenda of the conference consisted of the following iour items — (t) Re¬ 
gulations of hours of work on board ship ; (2) piotection of seamen in case of 
sickness (including the treatment of seamen injured on board ship). (a) the 
individual liability of the ship-owner towards sick or injured sec men , (!>) sickness 
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-ranee for seaman : (3) promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports ; (.)) establish- 

ment by each maritime country of a minimum requirement of professional capacity 
in the case of captains navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE DELEGATION. 

These four questions came up for first discussion before the conference. Accord¬ 
ing to the newly introduced double discussion procedure the immediate objective 
being was not the adoption of draft conventions and recommendations, but to settle 
as completely as possible the points on which the International Labour Office 
should consult the various member-states with a view to a second discussion which 
will take place at the next maritime session when the conference will be called upon 
to take final deicsions. In view of the importance of the agenda, it is not surprising 
that all maritime states-members of the organisation were represented with the 
exception of Norway, which in the absence of an official delegation, due to political 
circumstances, sent two observers to follow the proceedings. The number of 
countries represented at the conference was 31, who sent 102 delegates and 152 
advisers, making a total of 254 persons. The personnel of the Indian delegation 
was as follows 


To represent the Government of India Delegates (i) Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
K. C. I. E., High Commissioner for India ; (2) Sir Geoffrey Corbett, K. B. E.- 
C. I. E., 1 . C. S. 

Adviser and Substitute Delegate :—Mr. C. W. A. Turner C. I. E., I. C. S. 

Advisers (1) Mr. J. E. P. Curry, Shipping Master, Bombay ; (2) Captain 
Sir Edward Headlam, Kt. C. S. 1 ., C. M. G., D. S. O. 


TO REPRESENT THE EMPLOYERS. 


Delegate Mr. Jadunath Roy, Calcutta. 

Advisers (1) Mr. P. H. Browne of Messrs Mackinnon Mackenzie and Com. 
pany, Calcutta ; (2) Mr. Fakirjee Cowasjee, Karachi; (3) Mr. M. A. Master of 
Messrs The Scindia Steam Navigation Company, Bombay. 

To represent the workers Delegates,—Mr. M. Daud, M. A., B. L., President 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Advisers (0 Mr. Syed Munawar, B. A., M. L. C., General Secretary, Indian 
Seamen’s Union, Bombay ; (2) Mr. L. G. Pradhan, B. A., LLB. Vice-President, 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Bombay : (3) Mr. Muzzammil Ali, Assistant-General 
Secretary, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Mr. C. W. A. Turner acted as Secretary to the delegation. The President of 
the session was Mr. Edward Aunos Perex, Spanish Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare. 


AN INITIAL DIFFICULTY. 

A* the beginning of the session, a difficult situation arose as a result of protests 
lodged by the employers’group with regard to the composition of the conference, 
following which the employers’delegates in a body absented themselves fiom the 
conference. The difficulty was tided over, and the employers’ group induced to 
however, by the conference passing a resolution inviting the Governing Body 
to seek all appropriate means of avoiding in the future a repetition of such difficul- 
i or. The work of the conference, despite the temporary abstention of the employ¬ 
ers’ delegates, went on smoothly, and the draft conclusions submitted by the four 
committees set up to deal with the items on the agenda were adopted in plenary 
shiing without any significant amendments, and the four questions were included 
m the agenda for the next maritime session for final discussion. 

Hours of work on board ship.*~The conclusions of the committee on hours of 
wc-ik c.11 boa d ship were adopted in the plenary conference by 71 votes to 20. Thu 
conieience decided after examining the Grey report on the subject that it wa\ 
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itfable to consult Governments on the question of international regulations of 
hours of work of seamen by means of a draft convention and invited the Inter- 
national Labour Office to ascertain the views of the Governments on the following 
main points ; (i) scope of the draft covention : (a) as regards vessels, (b) as regards 
persons employed on board ; (2) methods of regulating working hours it might be 
possible to adopt for different categories of the crew, i. e., engine room staff, deck 
staff, and the catering staff, (a) in port, (b) on sailing days, (c) on passage, and (d) 
on arrival days ; (3) possibility of providing that overtime for certain classes of 
work necessary for safety shall not be subject either to limitation or compensation. 

Protection of seamen in case of sickness:—The committee set up by the con¬ 
ference to study this item submitted two reports. The first report, dealing with 
the individual liability of the shipowner towards sick or injured seamen, was adopte, 
by 65 votes to 16. The second report, dealing with sickness insurance for seamen- 
was accepted by 68 votes to 14. Both reports concluded that the question dealt with 
was suitable for treatment in a draft convention. The conclusions adopted on the 
first point related to the risks covered (sickness, injury and death) and the liabili¬ 
ties of the shipowner (medical treatment, maintenance, wages, repatriation, funeral 
expenses, and the protection of the property of deceased seamen or those left 
behind as a result of sickness or injury). 

The conclusion adopted on the second point laid down the principle of com¬ 
pulsory sickness insurance for all persons employed on board ships engaged in 
maritime navigation, including sea-fishing boats but with the exception of ships of 
war. Possible exceptions are suggested in the case of foreign seamen or seamen 
not resident in the country whose flag the vessel flies, masters and officers in receipt 
of remuneration which is high in relation to the general level of remuneration, mem¬ 
bers of the employers’ family, pilots, and workers below or above specified age limits. 


The report submitted by the Committee set up by the Conference on this item 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference. The following are the main points 
on which the International Labour Office has been invited to consult governments 
The institution in all large ports, where such bodies do not already exist, of 
authorities or officially recognised organisations, including representatives of the 
shipowners, the seamen, and the authorities and institutions concerned ; the 
adoption, with due heed to national and local conditions, of legislative measures or 
regulations for the purposes of systematically combating the dangers of alcoholism 
and narcotics, of supervising hostels and of protecting seamen in their movements 
between their ships and the shore; the initiation of suitable measures for protection 
of the health of seamen against tuberculosis, tropical or other diseases, and especi¬ 
ally the organisation of treatment for venereal diseases, as is provided for by the 
Brussels Agreement of 1924 ; the adoption of measures more directly concerned 
with the stay in port of seamen of all nationalities, including the provision of suitable 
hostels, meeting and recreation rooms, libraries, etc., and the extension of facilities 
for thrift. 


Minimum requirement of professional capacity in the case of Captains and 
officers in charge of watches.—The report of the Committee on this subject was 
adopted by 95 votes to nil, and it was decided by 73 votes to 2 to place the question 
on the agenda of the next maritime session. It was the general opinion that, as 
experience has shown that a vessel however well-built, equipped, navigated and 
staffed, could be exposed to serious danger from the fact that the staff of another 
vessel did not possess sufficient professional capacity, some form of international 
guarantee in this respect was absolutely necessary. It v is, therfore, decided that 
the States Members should be consulted on the following points :—Possession ol 
a certificate of professional capacity is to be required by national legislation foi 
employment as (a) master or skipper (b) navigating office) in hai gc of watch, 
(c) engineer officer in charge of watch. The determination of the scope of this Drafi 
Convention on the basis of general definitions, which might be as follows im¬ 
possibly, general conditions for granting certificates which should be specified by 
national laws or regulations (a) a minimum age ; (b) a «ertain standard of 
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professional experience ; (c) the necessity of passing one or more examinations 
organised and supervised by the public authorities. 

The conference also passed resolutions dealing with the following questions:— 
^ond’tions of life and labour of Asiatic seamen, especially when employed outside 
their countries or on board foreign ships ; hours of labour in inland navigation ; 
C ° j i> IOnS °* ' j °V r in ccria ^ navigation ; the application of Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by previous maritime sessions of the*Conference ,* 
and equitable treatment of seamen employed on board vessels plying within the 
territorial waters or on the inland waterways of the country of which such seamen 
aie citizens within the general framework of the social legislation of such country. 

The resolution concerning the conditions of life and labour of seamen in Asiatic 
countries, submitted jointly by Mr Daud, Indian workers’ delegate, deserve special 
attention. The resolution pointed out that though equal treatment of seamen 
without distinction of race and colour was an essential requirement, there existed 
at present marked inequalities by which differential treatment was accorded to 
Asiatic seamen, as compared with other seamen performing the same work, in 
such matters as wages, hours of work, system of recruitment, housing, health and 
the protection afforded by the laws of the country of the shipowner in respect 
of insurance, workmen’s compensation, freedom of association etc., and requested 
the Governing Body (i) to direct the International Labour Ofhce in the conduct of 
its general inquiry into the conditions of Asiatic labour to devote special attention 
to the conditions of Asiatic seamen, and (2) to consider whether this question 
could be placed on the agenda of an early conference. Mr. Daud, in his speech 
over the resolution, pointed out that there were over 250,000 seamen in India 
of whom 200,000 were victims of chronic unemployment, and that even in the 
case of the 50,000 who are able to secure employment invidious distinctions 
existed in respect of wages, hours of work, eic. Thus, while an Indian fireman 
was paid Ks. 23 or .{,1-15, a British fireman was paid £9-10 a month. Other 
abuses pointed out by Mr. Daud were the present system of recruitment of 
seamen by brokers, the woeful lack of housing accommodation for seamen 
and the longer hours of work exacted from the Indian seamen. 


Before closing the account of the Conference reference has also to be made to 
ihe objections raised by several Indian employers’ organisations against the 
appointment of Mr. P. B. Browne, as one of the advisers of the Indian employers’ 
uelcgatc. I he objections were based on the following contentions*—(a) That Mr 
Browne war not nominated in agreement with the national organisations of employers’ 
iu india, and as such cannot represent them : (b) that Mr. Browne was not nomina¬ 

ted in agreement with the most representative organisations of employers in 
India : and (c) that Mr. Browne represented non-national interests which are in 
senous conflict with the national interests of India, and as such not only can he not 
faithfully represent the. latter, but might seriously prejudice the same. The objectors 
also lefenedtothe case of Sir Arthur Froom, whose credentials were challenged 
at the Conference of 1926 by Indian employers on alirtost identical grounds, and 
whose nomination was validated by the Credentials Committee on that occasion on 
grounds of “expediency” alone. After giving a full hearing to the parties to the 
dispute, the Credentials Committee decided to recommend the acceptance of the 
credentials of Mr. Browne on the grounds “that while representation at the Con¬ 
ference implies the representation of national elements, it could not enter into the 
substance of the question” and that it was for the Government to decide by virtue 
of its sovereign po wers, the national or non-national character of any organisation 
oi employers or workers. y 5 

The thirteenth Conference, despite the difficulties which it had to face, was on 
the whole a most successful one, so much so, in fact, that at the last sitting the 
spokesman of the workers’ group was able to assert that perhaps for the first 
time since the seamen had been called upon to participate in the work of the 
rgamsntion they would return to their respective harbours with relief and hope in 
then hpavts. r 
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League of Nations Assembly 

The tenth Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations commenced at 
Geneva on the 2nd September and closed on the 25th September. Sir 
Mahomed Habibullah, leader of the Indian Delegation to the League 
Assembly, after announcing that India would sign the Optional Clause before the 
end of this Assembly, made a striking plea for a greater consideration of India’s 
needs. He said there was a feeling in India and other Eastern countries that the 
West claimed most of the League’s attention. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah paid a tribute to his predecessors of the British 
race who had served India with a single-minded and unswerving loyalty at the 
League meetings. He emphasised that India was an ardent and firm supporter 
of the League and was determined to contribute its full quota of energy and 
effort towards the League’s ideals. He declared that India was as anxious as 
any other country to see peace perpetuated on a basis of disarmament but disarma¬ 
ment must be general and a glance at the map of India’s frontiers would demon¬ 
strate her difficulties. 

India welcomes the visit of the League’s Malaria Commission and would 
gladly assist the League’s studies in rural hygiene and the causes of child mortality 
if it was extended to India. 

Sir 1 Mahomed Habibullah declared that organised publicity gave advantage to 
those who were in command of it but the League’s work could only be achieved 
with the aid of the co-operation and sympathy of the whole world. He pleaded 
for a dew orientation of vision and endeavour and expressed the opinion that the 
interchange of health officers and the visit of the Malaria Commission had won 
more adherents to the League in India than a multitude of lectures and pamphlets. 
He suggested stronger Indian representation on the League’s administration. 

The Assembly paid close attention to Sir Mahomed’s speech which was well 
received and his promise of India’s co-operation was loudly cheered. 

“The proceedings of the Assembly of the League of Nat ons” 
wrote the Hindu of Madras, “in the past few days are of special impor¬ 
tance to India. Not only were questions like the drug traffic discussed- 
but issues involving the status of India and her financial contribution in 
respect of League’s activities were also considered. It may be granted that 
on the whole the respresentatives of India spoke the true mind of the country 
Both Sir Chunilal Mehta and Sir Muhammad Habibullah took 
occasion to point out how the influence of India in the counsels of the 
League was not proportionate to her importance, her position among the cultured 
nations, her own interests oi her financial contribution. Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
another representative of India, was equally frank and apt in his expression 01 
India’s vie /s on the subject on which he had occasion to speak His exposition 
of India’s attitude to the proposal of a tariff* holiday was a well-re isoned and. 
generally speaking, faithful account of the country’s feelings. India's natural 
impulses are not in favour of shutting her doors against the trade of other 
nations ; they are essentially those of self-defence. Our tariff rates are not 
determined by any calculated policy to ruin the commerce or industry of other 
countries ; they only aim at seeing that others do not ruin industries tor pursuing 
and developing which we are by nature well fitted. India began to engage 
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i\t in large scale production only in recent years and it will be some time before 
she is able to compete on equal terms with the advanced countries of the 
West. Till she passes the age of industrial adolescene, she must needs depend 
on tariffs as a protective measure. Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s refusal, on behalf of 
India, to be a party to the declaration of a tariff holidayJwas therefore quite justified 
and if there be any nation which cavils at India’s decision to stand out of the tariff 
holiday convention we can only say that there is something wrong with the sense 
of fairness of that nation. The reluctance of India to be enthusiastic about the 
proposal to give financial aid to the States victims of aggression, to which, too, 
India’s representatives at Geneva gave expression, is also easily understood. 
India may be a great country ; but she is exceptionally poor. No country, 
moreover, will dare complain that our quota of financial sacrifice undertaken 
in ordei to sustain the League is less than it ought to be. Even some British 
statesmen, it is reported, at first shrank from undertaking the burden arising out 
of the proposal to aid the victims of aggression ; how, then, can poor India 
be called upon or even expected to agree to shoulder it ? The principle underlying 
the convention regarding financial assistance to States victims of aggression is, of 
course, sound, but India cannot afford to undertake, especally in her present 
financial circumstances, a liability which in its nature is essentially indeterminate. 
In any case, her existing commitments are too heavy to permit any addition 
thereto, and we daresay impartial members of the League will appreciate her 
position. There is a third subject which also the League considered and we note 
that India's representatives have made her a party to the decision thereon. Wc 
refer to the signature of the Optional Clause. That Clause provides that any 
State which adheres to it thereby undertakes to submit all its disputes with any 
other signatory to the jurisdiction of the International Court, It will be noticed 
from Mr. Henderson’s statement signifying Britain’s decision to sign the Clause 
that she does so with certain reservations. One of these reservations is that 
in ter-imperial disputes shall not be reckoned as being subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. We note that Sir Muhammad iiabibullah accepted the Clause 
in the terms proposed by Mr. Henderson. The wisdom of India’s signing the 
Clause is now clear to us. It will be seen that the South African representative 
took a line of action different from that which Sir Muhammad adopted. He 
refused to agree that inter-imperial disputes were ipso facto outside the purview of 
the International Court, but accepted the Clause because South Africa pre¬ 
ferred to settle such disputes by other means than by an appeal to the International 
Court. Those Dominion Governments which have signed the Clause have done 
so subject to the condition that their Parliaments should ratify the action. Whether 
this reservation applies to India as well, it is not clear. We hope, however, that the 
Government of India, like the Dominion Governments have stipulated that their 
acceptance of the Clause will become operative only after “India’s Parliament” has 
signified its approval of the Government’s decision. In any case, it is to be hoped 
that the Legislative Assembly will take an early oppoitunity to raise a debate on the 
question and see that the Clause docs not come into effect until it accepts it after 
due deliberation.” v 

Mr. Vi}iyaraghavachariar on the Cbague. 


It would be interesting here to read the introduction to a pamphlet 
issued by Mr. C. Vijiyaraghavachariar of Salem under the caption of “League 
of Nations and India’s Emancipation” in which he warmly advocated 
an appeal by India to the League of Nations for her economic and politi¬ 
cal emancipation. In his opinion, the League is inspired with a very high ideal 
and by virtue of the articie XI of the League Covenant, it can take cognisance of 
any matter which affects the peace of the world and insist that the rights 
ot mankind shall not be interfered with. Mr. Achariar hoped that the 
intervention of the League would help India to achieve freedom without 
requiring her to go through the trials and tribulations which would be 
necessary if she weie to adopt other methods lor the same purpose. “Let 
me not be understood”, said Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, “as expressing vny 
wnnt of faith in the principles and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith in them 
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siderable suffering and enable us to achieve Swaraj easier and quicker.” The 
following are Mr. Vijiyaraghavacharia’s suggestions :— 

“It will be remembered that over three months ago on my return from the Cal¬ 
cutta meeting during last Christmas, I ventured to make the statment that our 
political and economic salvation lay with the League of Nations. That was in 
the course of a conversation with a friend of mine and it was published in “The 
Hiudu” on 2nd March last. 1 had intended to rewrite an article on the subject, the 
better to explain the whole position. But I have been unable to do so for two 
reasons. In the first place, I have been trying my best to get access to the literature 
of the League so as to be in possession of its full activities up to date. But I have 
not, as yet, succeeded in securing it. In the second place, my health suddenly 
collapsed and I am now an in-patient in Dr. Rajan’s Clinic. 1 richinopoly, Hence 
I have decided to republish the conversation as it appeared in “The Hindu” with 
this introduction, which I necessarily have to write under great disadvantages. 
I do so because I think it undesirable to postpone the performance of this duty of 
mine to the public any longer. 

“Criticisms have appeared of the expediency and the practicability of this 
suggestion and many friends have also written to me on the subject. Naturally 
enough, no one has blamed the suggestion, while some friends have praised it as a 
course worth trying. But to me it appears that all these criticisms ignore one vital 
consideration. Whether or not the League of Nations would save us and the 
world from a situation which is bound to develop into an economic and poli ical 
disturbance of the highest magnitude, it is not clear what harm there is in our 
claiming its intercession at this stage It the League of Nations is loyal to tho;,e 
ideals in the light of which its great prophet and founder President Wilson started 
it, it is bound to take speedy notice of the Indian problem. If, on the other hand, 
the League has departed from those ideals, which I do not hesitate to deny, 
it deserves to be shown up. In either case India and the world stand to gain. I 
have therefore no doubt that the course which I have ventured to suggest is one 
which ought to be taken up by our leaders and tried as soon as possible. 

THE CALCUTTA DECISIONS OF 1928 


‘ I may here permit myself to make a personal reference. The spirit which 
underlay the conclusions arrived at in the National Gatherings at Calcutta last 
December distressed me as they must have distressed a gicat many others. There 
were those who, animated by a fervent enthusiasm and an impatient desire to see 
their country free at the earliest possible moment, proposed resolutions which 
stand redeemed only by the purity of their intention. There were those others, 
equally patriotic and no less ardent, who chastened their impatience with a lively 
practical sense. In trying to find a common formula, impatient idealists on 
the one hand, and practical politicians on the other, produced a compromise 
resolution replete with ambiguities. 1 shall not enter into a full examination or 
that compromise resolution. The only part of it which concerns me it present is 
that relating to Sanctions. I agree that what has been called the constructive 
programme, to be carried on uninterruptedly, is beyond controversy, a programme 
the most desirable. At the end of this year, however, should Britain not have 
responded to our demand for a self-determined constitution, as everybody is 
sure it would not, the Congress is to embark upon mass civil disobedience 
and non-violent non-co-operation. There can be no doubt that if all the other 
methods fail our deliverance is to come from the employment of the Non-Co¬ 
operative method. That our culture lends itself to the easy use of this method 
cannot be gainsaid ; but even with all our high spiritual attainment and training 
through the ages, let us disillusion ourselves of the actual dangers of this 
delicate instrument. We have had the experience of Mahatma Gandhi's movement 
It did not succeed because even the Indian people lacked the strength and 
the character without which it is impossible to wield this k 01 ^ weapon VVc now 
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£ at *° discipline th* masses of our countrymen into sufficient 
nnt f\rs\v 0ut f ucce ^sfully a programme of non-co-operation would 

v. a V6ry ong time >. Ic ! n - rer than we can wait with safety 

orrranisatmn^in^H 1 ! 6 #? 1 ♦ ° f u-°^ r - ob i ective ) but il requires an amount of 
1 ? atl0n . and effort which m the present state of our conntry, political 

W ls r hai : dl y possible to put forth. When I realised the 
mense djfficulttes of this method for use within measurable future, the idea 
invo “ m f 5 . tbe assistance of the League of Nations occurred to me as 
* f° n / possible alternative. Let me not be understood as expressing any 
want ot faith in the principle^ and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith 
in tnem stands reaffiamed. But I feel that it is even a higher course to 
•nopt to appeal to the League as by its intervention, the League may save 
us and tne world, considerable suffering and enable us to achieve Swaraj 
easier and quicker. By its intervention the League cannot levy any suffering 
either in person or in property but non-co-operation is nothing if it is not 
a draft upon the popular capacity to suffer, and suffer terribly, in both 
person and property, 

APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


“The appeal to the League of Nations is a challenge to the conscience 
oi civilised mankind. Almost every important self-governing country in the 
world which has pretensions to permanent and civilised institutions is 
represented on that body. Its ideals and its professions have been pittched 
to a humanitarian key; its watch-wo:d is international justice. To prevent war 
and to settle international disputes by mutual discussion and arbitration rather 
than by dictation or by war is the object of its policy. To whom shall an 
oppressed people appeal for a peaceful settlement of its grievances aga nst 
the oppressor if not to a body inspired by such ideals and endowed with 
such opportunities ? The League maintains at great cost, several agencies for 
tne purpose of facilitating its work; and India pays a very large proportion 
ot that cost. She is entitled not only on humanitarian grounds but as a 
permanent and prominent member of the League, to call in the whole-hearted 
assistance of the League agencies for the solution of the various problems 
lhe specialised skill which the League commands cannot be had any¬ 
where else. 


It is suggested that the League of Nations will not easily take cognizance 
o! our appeal. I have discussed this aspect of the question in some detail 
in the course of the conversation. 1 adhere to the view that it is possible to 
bring the matter up before the League effectively in more ways than one. 
Article XI of the Covenant is most important in this respect. President 
Wilson himself referring to it said : ‘ Article XI says that it shall be friendly 

right of any member of the League to call attention at any time to anything 

anywhere that threatens to disturb the peace of the world or the good 
understanding between nations, upon which the peace of the world depends, 
rhat in itself constitutes a revolution in international^ relationships Anything 
that atiect; the peace ol any part oi the world is the business of every 
nation, It does not have simply to insist that its trade shall not be interfered 
w.tn , i« has the right to insist that the rights of mankind shall not be 
interfered with.” This emphatic and impressive imerpietation of the article by 
'iic father ot it is most helpful to our cause. That to ignore the Indian 
situation would menace the world’s peace is certain. That any member of 

the League may invoke its jurisdiction to interfere in this matter is equally 

' ertatn. I believe that it would not be impossible to persuade one of the 
u.uny member-nations to move in this behalf, having regard to the justice, 
urgency and peril of the situation. I need not here refer to the fact that the 
League has jurisdiction suo maiu to interfere, as M. Briand's action as President 
™ the League Council in the dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia shows. 1 
empire culo to refer to the views of two very eminent thinkers. 
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INDIA’S POSITION IN THE LEAGUE 



4 ‘1 invite attention to the passage quoted from Professor Laski’s ‘A 3 Grammar 
of Politics 3 at the head of this introduction. (Seefootnote)* If the Philippine ques¬ 
tion and the Indian question have to be ultimately decided under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, can it be suggested that the application for 
the League’s intervention is entertainable only if it proceeds from the Philippine 
Government or the Government of India ? The constitution of the League 
make it clear that the Governments of the various countries are the constituent 
members. Accordingly the Government of India is the member of the League. 
But this is a most remarkable instance of a government not representing 
the people whom it governs, which has been allowed to become and remain 
a member of the League. To-day India is represented on tne League not by 
the chosen delegates of her people but by the nominees of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Who expects that Britain will permit these nominees to put forth the 
Indian people’s point of view to the League ? The people can therefore only 
invoke the jurisdictions of the League through other available means. Inter¬ 
national justice, which is the governing priciple of the League’s activities, gives 
her the implied power to act at the invitation of the real party on whose 
behalf the Covenant provides that the respective governments as representing 
that party, shall sit on the League Assembly. 

“Now let me allude to the views of Professor Noel Baker, M. P. 
Professor of International Studies in the London School of Economics. He 
said : * ‘Despite its defects, the League of Nations was at this moment of great 
importance to India. If India was to become one of the great nations of the 
world it would piobably through the instrumentality of the League. In any 
case, her nationality, whether as a Dominion or as a completely independent 
State, would be aided and developed in large measure by association with that 
body ; but he was not surprised that India took litttle interest in the League 
so jlong as her delegations are nominated and instructed by Downing Street. 1 
This is the verdict of a gentleman who has studied the place of the League 
in the economy of the world. Let us hasten the day when we shall utilise the 
League through whose instrumentality we shall realise our place among the 
great nations of the world. Let us invoke their assistance in time so that our 
nationality, which is but in the mak'ng, may be aided and developed in large 
measure by that body. Let us understand that whether we shall be a dominion 
within the British Empire or an Independant State outside of it, we stand equa ly 
in need of the good offices of the I cague. 

BOGEY OF BRITAIN S OPPOSITION. 


“I appeal to my countrymen not to be daunted by the mere apprehension 
that the League will be prevented by Britain from entering into this question. 
We must ever be prepared to meet Britain’s opposition, whether in a campaign 
of non-co-operation or in the chamber of the League Assembly, and the latter i, by 
far the most easy. Besides, we mu^t remember that the small nations of the 
world which form the majority of the members of the League will be 
naturally sympathetic to our aspiration for freedom rathei than to Britain’s 
efforts to keep us in bondage ; and as Professor Delisle Bums so clearly 
points out the peculiar usefulness of the League arises fiom the opportunity it 
affords to the small nations to participate in and to influence the policy of iiie 
great powers. This influence will be moie or less in proportion to the 
magnitude and the urgency of the interests involved. The Indian Swaraj atul 
international aspects is of sufficient gravity and importance to the future of 
the world’s peace that we may expect the experienced statesmen who meet 
in Geneva to take a just national view of it. It is in this hope and in the hope 


* ‘ must prevent, say , America making single-handed the decision that the 
Philippines are unfit for Self-Government; we must permit India to appeal beyond 
the decision of t ar it ament to (he common will oj a world unified into the / fs u* 
of Nation^ (Professor H.J. Lasii: A Grammar if Politic, >. 
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rtraf my countrymen will explore every avenue that is open to us to reach the 
naven oi bwaraj that I have ventured respectfully to tender my humble suggestion. 
So ardent and so devoted a friend of India as Mr. C. F. Andrews has recently 
told our internal interests are best served by our continuance as members of 
tll€ j league of Nations. To the advice coming from him, pure disinterested and 
well-informed as it is, we are bound to pay heed. Also as a devout Hindu, I 
revere Sn Krishna s sacred precept that action must be our duty, the fruit thereof 
is no concern of ours. The League may do what it likes but we shall not give 
room for the reproach that we failed to give it a chance. 

'The conclusion is sought to be drawn that because the Indian people do 
not enjoy self-government, India’s membership of the League is an anomaly 
and that therefore the League for the present should treat our Government as 
an appendage to the British Government. So it is in fact, but it is this very 
anomaly which we require the League to remove. Either the League should 
in all honesty render every help it can in our efforts to became nationally an 
organised people and a real member internationally, or it should speedily de¬ 
cline to be party to Britain’s game of enjoying an additional and undeserved 
vote in the League Assembly in the name of India. To send us out is 
perhaps not within the competence of the League because we are an original 
member and our people have always paid their quota to the League’s expense 
promptly and without demur. The only inevitable alternative for the League is 
therefore to take action on our application. 

“Apart from the rights of parties arising from the interpretation of the 
League Covenant, it would raise the prestige of the League in a striking manner 
if it should interfere in major questions of this kind with the sole view of 
righting an age long international wrong. Instead of going to the logical 
length of either ignoring the people of India or of sending out the Indian 
Government from the League, it would, we may be sure, take the far nobler 
course of altering the fiction of Indian representation into a fact. This will stand 
out as among the most beneficent achievements in all history. 


achievements of the league 


Py countrymen are still sceptical of the usefulness of the League's 
intervention, it is probably because, in their preoccupations with internal politics, 
they have not bestowed enough attention to the history of the achievements of 
.lie League. I h ive drawn attention to some of those achievempntQ in tho 
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of being touched by non-American diplomacy. The prestige of the 
League has increased as a result of this achievement, especially as the U. S. A. 
has acquiesced in these proceedings. The next important event of the highest 
significance to the League of Nations ideal is the Kellogg Pact Although 
owing to a change of Party in Power, America refused to join the League of 
Nations, a creation of the Democratic President Wilson’s, she realised that the 
League ideal has come to stay. The Kellogg Pact is a clumsy and almost hy¬ 
pocritical homage to that ideal and a spurious imitation of some of the provisions 
of the League Covenant. After this, let no one ^discount the permanent influence 
in international affairs of the League of Nations. It is yet too soon to say whether 
the sanctions are adequate to the successful carrying out of the decisions of the 
League. But this is necessarily of slow development, considering the novelty of 
this institution, and the departure it marks from the traditional methods of 
settling disputes and of healing economic ills. 

Already the non-participation of America in the League is a serious 
disadvantage both to America and to the League. It is an irony that President 
Wilson, one of the greatest of the world’s benefactors, who started the League 
on its career, should have encountered such extreme opposition to the League's 
idea from his own countrymen. It only shows that America erred in choosing 
for her President a prophet and a philosopher far in advance of her ideals ; 
but the world gained by America’s error. The League of Nations has come 
to stay. It is a privilege to belong to this sacred institution if we might do so as 
equals and not as mere licensees as we are to-day. While thus we resuscitate 
ourselves as equals of the other nations of the world, we shall not only take 
upon ourselves those difficult duties which a civilised people owe their less 
fortunate brethren, we shall also be in an eminent position to make phenomenal 
internal progress. 

ADVANTAGES OF LEAGUE’S INTERVENTION. 

The appropriateness of inviting so distinguished a body to take 
notice of the Indian question appears to me to be obvious. It is impossible to 
conceive of a fairer arbitrator between nations. It is impossible also to think of 
a more efficient agency to advise in the readjustment if not the reconstruction 
of the country’s political and economic policy. The variety of experience and 
talknt available through the League’s agencies is unavailable through any other 
source. In this respect also its history for the short period of ten years 
fills me with hope. It has averted national bankruptcies, it has revived trade 
and prosperity among paralysed communities. Austria and Hungry would not be 
on the map of Europe but for the timely assistance of the League of Nations. 

THE CRISIS IN INDIA 

We in India have new reached a supreme crisis. I have always 
stressed, and l am not tired of doing so now, that the persistent decrease of 
our average age and of our physical stamina to resist disease are unmistakable 
indications of this crisis. The causes of the decrease are attributed by our thinkers 
and leaders, among other reasons, to various social factors. But it appears as 
though the main reason for our present state is not fully appreciated. That 
reason is the growing poverty of our people as a result of a wilful pursuit 
of an anti-national financial policy. We ought, therefore, to invite the League 
of Nations to assist us in conceiving and applying sound national financial policy. 
China of Asiatic Governments is the most recent instance of a country emerging 
from anarchy utilising the expeit assistance of the League in setting her 
financial affairs in order. 

PROBLEM OF THE NATIVE STATES 

There is then the problem of the Indian Native slates. ( have been of 
opinion that the relations between British India and the Indian States must be 
governed by principles of International Law, Substantial questions relating to 
fiscal and political policy have been raised : and it is clear that the Butler 
Committee has failed to satisfy the parties concerned. These are questions 
eminently within the province of the League, and 1 even think that in the ore ent 
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'organization of international affairs the sole jurisdiction pertains to the League. 
Britain is said to occupy a position of paramountcy in relation to these States * 
but the exact scope and operation of this paramountcy in principle, has yet to be 
determined. It is obviously unjust to let Britain herself decide this matter. Having 
regard to the immensity and the importance of this question. I think it is the 
duty of the League acting within its express powers to take immediate notice of this 
question and award a settlement.. 

Nextly, the League has enunciated standards of justice to minorities 
whicn should be of the highest value in solving the minorities question in India. 
Self-Government in Mid^European States would be farcical if the League had 
not foi mu'atcd sound principles for the protection of minorities, principles which 
have given universal satisfaction. Says a great author : “The development of 
a new technique in adjusting the claims of minorities of general policy leads to 
the interesting situation that instead of being sources of irredentism and friction, 
they are often means of reconciliation with the neighbouring peoples.” Let us 
invite the League to apply this new technique to the problem of minorities 
characteristic of India. The National Congress has in co-operation with other 
bodies made many efforts to find an acceptable solution of this very important 
question. The Government all along not only left us severely alone but they have 
always adjusted their policy so as to keep alive and even promote these differences. 
Let us frankly confess the failure of our unaided effors. In anguish of heart Mr. 
Jinnah told Tiis countrymen, “If you wish to live as decent men in this country, 
you must settle the Hindu-Moslem question. If you want to cease to be Pariahs 
in this world, settle this question.” Let us remember that the Hindu-Moslem 
question does not exhaust the pioblern of minorities in this country. In fact the 
political problem of India is solved the moment we can find a suitable solution to 
allay the fears and to safeguard the interests of the minorities of this country. 
The Sikhs and the Christians have displayed commendable enthusiasm for a 
nationally united India among religious minorities. It is not that they do not feel 
ihe necessity for special protection but that they know the immediate need of the 
hour to be the achievement of Swaraj. It is highly desirable to have an expert 
League to go into all these questions impartially and according to accepted prin¬ 
ciples. There is a greater likelihood of their recommendations being received 
favourably, as they would be in the position of jurymen, disinterested, and without 
any motive for partiality. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

This leads me on to the next most important reason why we should 
establish and maintain live contact with the League. The’ military expenditure in 
India has always been outrageously heavy and disproportionate to the actual needs 
of Indian defence. Our efforts have failed to reduce this expenditure. By our 
becoming active members of the League we shall get the benefits of its protection 
and shall be in a position to largely reduce our armaments and to deflect the 
present wasteful expenditure to nation-building activities. 

India’s status among nations of the world 

While this is the internal organisation of our country we have everything 
to gain by invoking the assistance of the League, our position among the nations 
of the world will become assured if we succeed in turning our membership of the 
League into a reality. I envisage a future when India shall be a permanent or at 
least a semi-premanent member of the League Councn. We are a nation in the 
making, and the genius of our times points to the irresistible conclusion that no 
nation can be made except as part of an international mechanism. I believe that 
if Afghanistan had become a member of the League King Amanullah would have 
found himself stronger in dealing with the most lamentable and reactionary revolution 
in recent times. Let us warn ourselves against the consequences of such an 
isolated nationalism. Our object must be to secure an effective voice in the or¬ 
daining of world policy, as, economically and politically, our interest in world peace 
and prosperity is as great as that of any other country in the world 

Wl.f once we gain such a status our usefulness to the world would be 

unlimited We ^.hall be in a far better position than any other member ot th$ 
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to undertake those arduous and humanitarian duties which the League 
requires some of its members to perform in respect of Mandated Territories. 
Having ourselves suffered under intolerable servitude in which we have been 
involuntarily placed, we have exceptional intuition and experience to administer the 
League’s mandate in the lasting interest of the world. 

Conclusion 

Let me now conclude. I have endeavoured to refer to a few aspects of the 
questions in a rambling way. I hope that at a later date I shall do all that is in 
my power to impress upon my country-men the achievement of utilising this 
method for the achievement of our ideals. I hope also to be able to create 
sufficient interest in my countrymen so that the younger and more energetic 
amongst them might work it out with speed and decision. If the method fails" we 
shall not be the poorer. But if it succeeds, what a saving of human suffering ! The 
weapons of civilised warfare are available not only to warring governments, they 
are equally available to an oppressed people at war with their tyrant rulers. I 
cannot contemplate without shudder the possibility in our country of an anarchy 
so convulsive. And yet, that is what stares us in our face if our freedom is not 
peacefully gained immediately. We have waited too long ; we cannot wait any 
longer. We must win our freedom any how. But we are bound to try every 
method of peace before we resign ourselves to the inevitable arbitration "of the 
sword. God guide us with wisdom on this supreme occasion. 

Note.—Since the above was written, the views of Mr. H. N. Brailsford pub¬ 
lished in “The New Leader” appeared in “The Hindu” of June 15, 1929. Mr. 
Brailsford suggests that the League of Nations is the proper authority to safe¬ 
guard the interests of Indian minorities. I am glad to find that my own views have 
received the support of this eminent authority. I should have liked to make a 
fuller reference to Mr. Brailsford’s views ; but the text of the article is not yet 
available. 



INDIA IN THE 

League Against Imperialism 

The following was contributed by the Geneva correspondent of the “Liberty” 
of Calcutta and is reproduced from that paper :— 

“The Second World Congress of the International Anti-Imperialist press, 
politicians and agents, net only in the oppressing lands but also in the colonies 
are making a vigorous propaganda, since they have begun to realise the potentialities 
of the League and the world which the League is co-ordinals s with steadily 
increasing success to overthrow imperialism and its economic basis, cmitalisin. 
met at Frankfurt on Saturday the 20th of July 1929 under the presidency of Fames 
Maxton. r 7 J 

“Munzenburg, one of the General Secretaties of the League, in calling upon 
Maxton to open the Congress, gave a short account of the growth of the I c 1 up and 
its activities and achievements during: the two years of its existence, in the face of 
unparalleled opposition from the imperialist governments, international Social 
Democracy and representatives of large vested interests in the colonics masimor.idiiik' 
as anti-impenahsts. The best proof of the progress made by th, l cacuc wa 
afforded, he stated, by the fact that the Second World Congress y > att< nded 
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rly 400 delegates not merely as invited individuals, but as representatives of 
many important political and labour organizations from all parts of the word, 
most of them (the organizations) affiliated to the League. ‘If during these two 
years we have lost “friends’ 3 like Lansbury, who at the first Congress distinguished 
himself by shedding tears while waxing eloquent over the condition of the Indians, 
Egyptians and Chinese oppressed and exploited by British imperialism ; if the 
Kuo Min Tang has openly allied itself with the imperialists, and if several of the 
so-called nationalist organisations in colonial lands have partially or wholly 
capitulated to the imperialists’ 3 , continued Munzenburg, “we are more than 
compensated by the affiliation of the Russian Trade Unions representing the class 
conscious working masses of the one anti-imperialist state in the world and the 
awakening of the peasants and workers in the colonial countries who have 
begun to discover that without the complete destruction of capitalistic imperialism 
their material conditions cannot be improved and who have not failed to draw 
conclusions from the retreat all along the line made by the nationalist leaders.”. 
The desertation of false friends, veiled imperialists, vacillators and conciliators, 
inevitable as the anti-imperialist struggle passes from the stage of words to that 
of action, can only strengthen the League and enhance its use and value for 
struggling the masses all over the world. 

“fantes Maxton whose faltering tone and worried expression made obvious 
that he was not unconscious of the glaring inconsistency between his position as 
Chairman of the Independent Labour Party of Great Britain and President of 
the League Against Imperialism, in his opening speech, proclaimed more to the 
surprise than to the satisfaction of the audience, that he stood for the complete 
independence of India and that in the campaign of the imperialists against the 
Soviet Union, the latest phase of it being the attempt of the Nanking Goverment, 
at the instigation of the European imperialists and Japan, to draw Russia into a 
war, his sympathy was entirely on the side of the Soviet Union. But having no 
misconceptions about the constitution and character of the Independent Labour 
Party and not ready to fight openly his party on fundamental issues, he hurriedly 
added that he was not prepared to accept responsibility of any organization not 
affiliated to the anti-imperialist league. In making this statement he only 
endorsed and justified the attack made against him and the League last week in the 
press service of the Labour and Socialist International. 

“The role of the Independent Labour Party and the Left Wing Social 
Democracy in the anti-imperialist struggle and the insincerity of their leaders, 
calculated to serve the purpose of prolonging the life of the imperialist Labour 
Government and to corrupt the movement for independence in the colonies, formed 
the central theme of the discussions which ensued. Speaker after speaker got 
up and exposed the hypocritical policy pursued by the Independent Labour 
Party. 

“The first shot was fired by Melichansy , Secretary of the All-Russian Union 
of Textile Workers. In a frank, spirited and for a Russian, short speach, he laid 
bare the real character of the Independent Labour Party as judged by its actions 
and not professions and maintained that the time has come for all engaged in 
the anti-imperialist struggle not in an academic way, but actively, to know who 
their real friends and who their foes, particularly the veiled once are. The 
same sentiments, in language more direct, were expressed by Mr. Saklatvala 
visibly by hi'*- defeat at thegeneral election, and Chinese, Indian, Indonesion and 
Negro d-iegates. ^ 

‘ The most impressive and at the same time the most illuminating speech 
wa that delivered by Harry Politt while leading the discussion on the War 
Danger. Rapidly and with astonishing clarity surveying the anti-imperialist struggle 
in 1 main, Germany, Bulcans, India, China, Indonesia, Africa and America and 
analysing the factors responsible for this struggle, he stated that if in spite of 
the heroic fight put by European, Aisatic and American workers the basis of 
imperial is has not been shaken to any visible extent, it is due to two important 
causes, namely, the reactionary role of the nationalist :bourgeoise in the oppressed 
lands and the imperialist character of all sections of the Internationa 
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So^M Democracy. The going back on the independence resolution by the 
Indian National Congress ; the hesitation of even the left wing Nationalists to 
denounce openly the princes and others in open alliance with the British 
imperialists ; the dread of the Nationalists to put forward a concrete economic 
programme which alone can move the masses to action ; the disgusting hacks 
about round table conferences ; the renewal of faith in constitutional agitation, 
negotiations and appeals as the means for achieving independence and above all 
the apathetic if not objectively hostile attitude displayed by most nationalists 
towards the strikers in Bombay and the Meerut prisoners, Politt cited, as 
examples showing the extent of the capitulation made by the leaders of the Natio¬ 
nalist Movemenf in India to British imperialism which given an inch has not failed 
to take a yard. 


“The concluding part of Pollitt’s speech was devoted to the War pre¬ 
parations of the imperialist powers. On the basis of figures ‘taken from the League 
of Nations and other official publications and quotations from the imperialist 
press, lie had no difficulty in proving the existence, extent and object of these 
preparations. The imperialists while divided on various questions are united in 
wanting to smash the Soviet Union which by its very existence helps the formation 
of militant labour organisations in Europe and hastens the awakening of the colonial 
masses. ‘The imperialists have not so far launched an open military attack on the 
Soviet Union, not so much on account of the differences among themselves as 
on account of their fear of internal opposition. Recognition of this fact is to-day 
influencing them to transfer the centre of their anti-Russian activates from Europe to 
Asia, principally to China and India. When the imperialists are sure of being able 
to employ the men and money of these countries for attacking the Soviet Union in 
the inteiests of world capitalism and imperialism, which will enable them to 
devote more attention from a military point of view for dealing with the situation at 
home, will commence the war against Russia as a logical consequence. Govern¬ 
ments do not indulge in militay preparations and alliances only to amuse themselves. 
The timely revolution in Afghanistan is not an accident. The new propaganda 
against Russia in India, the new trade union and press laws and the Meerut trial 
are really aimed against the Indian independence movement. They all are quite 
timely. 

“The transparently honest, frank and fearless comments of Politt did not 
fail to produce a profound impression on the delegates and audience. Even 
Maxton who must have followed the logic of Politt’s arguments heartily cheered. 
Politt had made it clear that genuine anti-imperialist has no place in the 
I independent Labour Party. All that Maxton could say in reply, he did it with 
studied grace and staged conviction, was that he would continue to fight against 
the Labour imperialists and if he did not do it energetically, consistently and con¬ 
tinuously, the League could accuse him at its next Congress. The explanation 
fell on deaf ears. Does Maxton seriously expect it is possible to bring about 
a conversion in Mac Donald ? Did not Maxton only a fortnight ago in the House 
of Commons after an academic opposition to the statements of the Government 
members promise patience and subservience to MacDonald ? This he did in spite 
of MacDonald’s refusing even a discussion on the Indian question, refusing to 
recognise Russia except on the conditions formulated by Chamberlain and refusing to 
withdraw the British troops of occupation from the Rhinc-land. The present 
Secretary of State for India whose attitude torwards the Meerut prisoners is in 
no way different from that of his predecessor in office, one delegeio announced, 
discomfortingly to Maxton, is a member of the Independent Labour I\ut\. And 
Maxton, President of the I. I, P,, denounced the Meerut trial as a savage and 
barbarous affair. No wonder Maxton’s feeble explanation only led to stionger 
condemnation of the Independent Labour Parly from the speakers Indian, Negro 
and Chinese that followed. The admirable patience and the astounding sticking 
power displayed by Maxton in the face of the attacks from all sides hurled against 
him is perhaps more a sign of his determination to render greater service to his 
party than to the anti-imperialist struggle. This at any rate was the general 
impression. 7 
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Mr, 8. Gupta’s Address. 

‘‘Next to the question of War Danger the principal issue on the agenda 
or the Congress was the Indian question. The greetings of Nationalist India 
was conveyed to the Congress by Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta the delegate of the Indian 
National Congress. In his speech, delivered in Hindi, and clothed in language 
more poetical than political, Gupta announced that India was fighting for full 
independence and added that he hoped that India would reach this goal by non¬ 
violent methods under the leadership of Gandhi. This preface took away a 
good deal of realism and seriousness from the concluding part of his speech in 
winch he stated that if non-violent methods did not give independence he was for 
India fighting for it to the last man or as “The Times” correspondent alarmingly 
reported, he would incite insurrection. On the third day of the Congress, Shiva 
Prasad opened the debate on India. His language was no longer poetical. 
Apparently several of the previovs speeches had not failed to impress him. His 
attitude on this occasion was different from that on the first day. After describing 
the terrible conditions obtaining in India to-day as a result of 150 years of British 
Government, Shiva Prasad Gupta declared that the independence of India can be 
achieved only by organizing the workers and peasants of India on a political issue 
and on the basis of an economic programme and emphasized that this meant 
fighting both capitalism and landlordism.” 

The Leagues’ Call to Lovers of Freedom. 

The following was addressed in December 1929 by the Secretaries of the League 
against Imperialsm, Berlin to all affiliated and associated organisations of the 
League Against Imperialism in India, All-India Workers’and Peasants’organisati¬ 
ons, and all sincere anti-imperialists’ organisations : — 

“Since the foundation of the League Against Imperialism and for Nationa 
Independence at the historic Brussels Congress of Oppressed Peoples in February, 
1927, the struggle for national independence in India has steadily grown more 
intense, and a sharp differentiation has manifested itself between those whose in¬ 
terests naturally force them towards compromise with British Imperialism and 
those classes whose political, social and economic condition demands an un¬ 
compromising struggle for the attainment of full and unlimited freedom and 
independence for the broad masses of the Indian people. Almost all important In¬ 
man organisations have expressed their will to independence in resolutions un¬ 
animously passed at their various Congresses and Conferences. It is sufficient to 
recall those of the Madras session of the Indian National Congress, the Jharia 
session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, the Calcutta session of the All- 
India Youth League, the Workers’ and Peasants’ party, the Independence for India 
League, the Hindustani Seva Dal, etc. 

“All these organisations, realising the necessity of co-ordinating their national 
struggle with the international struggle for the complete over-throw of imperialism, 
also passed unanimous resolutions in favour of affiliating to the League Against 
Imperialism. 

“But, while each of these organisations is individually affiliated or associated with 
the International League, they are not co-ordinated in India itself in an All-India 

anti-impeiialist organisation. In this way, the whole movement for independence 
is spl't up ; there is no uniform programme or policy for inducting the struggle ; 
the social, political and economic aims and activities of the various organisations 
me conflicting and contradictory and it is, therefore, not possible for any one 
organisation to call itself a representative body or to take up the struggle against 
imperialism single-handed. 

A few instances may He cited to show the truth of this statement. The 
alcuttu session of the Indian National Cong* ess in December 1928 gave the 
f tovernmont at ultimatum that if Dominion Status were not granted by December 
>ist, i9-9r the Congress would launch a movement of non-co-operation and 
work lor independence. In other words, the majority of the Indian National 
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Congress at Calcutta shelved the Madras resolution on independence and were 
willing to accept the status of a Dominion within the British Empire implying the 
fundamental acceptance of existence and continuance of that Empire. This can 
not be reconciled with the fight against imperialism, in spite of the fact that the 
Indian National Congress simultaneously reiterated its resolve to remain an 
associate member of the League Against Imperialism. The situation has now 
become even worse through the acceptance in principle of a so-called Round Table 
Conference with the British imperialists by prominent Congress leaders, including 
the General Secretary and President-elect who is a leader of the independence 
movement and a member of the Executive Committee of the League Against 
Imperialism. It is clear, therefore, that the Indian National Congress as at 
present constituted can not be regarded as a safe instrument for uncompromising 
struggle against imperialism, and that those elements in the Congress who stand 
for independence must find some other means of organising the fight. Besides, 
the Indian National Congress does not represent the broad masses of workers 
and peasants whose economic, social and political demands are not in any 
way reflected in its programme. . . , _ , . , 

“Still less is this the case with regard to the Nehru Commission s Report which 
is claimed by its authors to represent the “united national demand.” But the 
discussions and decisions of the All-Parties National Convention in December 
1928 showed clearly that the “national demand” was the demand of a very in¬ 
significant minority of the population, whereas the minimum demands of the 98 
per cent, as put forward by the representatives of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, the Kisan Sabhas, and Independence Leagues were completely 


ignoied. 


“Even in the All-India Trade Union Congress the danger of a betrayal of 
the interests of the working class is very great At its Jharia session in 1928 
the All-India T. U. C. declared that the complete national independence of 
India was its aim and resolved to carry on an uncompromising struggle against 
imperialism and capitalism. The Congress also unanimously affiliated with the 

league Against Imperialism. These resolutions merely recorded the spirit of the 
Indian workers which has expressed itself in changing their conditions of life. 
Nevertheless, there are important leaders of the trade union movement who are 
servln on the Imperialist Whitley Commission who are co-operating with the 
Imperialist Government for the suppression of the workers, and are attempting to 
bring about the disaffiliation of the T. U. C. from the League Against 
Imperialism, in order to affiliate it to the Amsterdam International, the pillar of 
European Imperialism. 

“In other words, it is now high time to organise the struggle against imperialism 
and for national independence on a sure, solid and uniform basis and to place it 
under clear and unflinching leadership. It is necessary for all the sincere anti- 
imperialist elements and organisations in the country especially all those 
organisations that have already recorded their political will by joining the League 
Against Imperialism—to unite and co-ordinate their efforts by forming an 
\fh India Anti-Imperialist League or Federation with the minimum object laid 
down in the Statutes of the International League Against Imperialism, namely, 
organising and carrying on of a determined mass struggle for the independence 

of the country. . 

“In this connection we should like to draw your attention to paragraph 9 oi ihc* 
Resolution on India passed at the Second World Congress of the I e igne Aga'»y 4 ^ 
Imperialism held at Frankfurt on Main in July 1929-- 

••The Congress considers that the spreading of the ideas ot ihe League among 
the Indian people, the organisation of a National Section of the League ;, IU 1 of 
powerful local sections throughout India, are elementary duties o r every 
fighter for India’s independence ; and it calls upon all individual labour, Jeasam 
and mass nationalist organisations in the various provinces of India to t ,in the 
League Against Imperialism.” 

“We feci that the establishment of an All-India Anti-Imperialist Lea uc can 
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noiongtr be put oft, and we are therefore taking steps to convene an anti- 
imperialist conference to take place in Lahore in the last week of December. 

u \ ou will receive a notification from the Central Organising Committee as to 
the exact date at which the Conference will be held, and we hope that your 
organisation will not fail to particpate actively by sending one or more delegates, 
with full powers to pledge your organisation to be a member of the All-India 
Anti-Imperialist League that will be constituted at the Conference. For your 
information, we give below a list of the organisations that are associated or affilia¬ 
ted with the League Against Imperialism : 

‘‘Indian National Congress, All-India Trade Union Congress, Girni Kamgar 
Union, All-India Workers 1 and Peasants’ Party, All-India Youth League, Hindus¬ 
tani Seva Dal, Rashtriya Stree Sabha, Municipal Workers’ Union, Bombay, Trades 
Council Union, Bank Peons Union, G. I. P. RailwaymenV Union, B. B. and C. I. 
Railway Employees’ Union, Port Trust Employees’Union, Bombay Dock Workers’ 
Union, Tram way men’s Union, Press Workers’ Union, Government Peons’ Union, 
Telegraph Peons’Union, Kasbi Karigars’ Union, Market Stallholders* Union, Motor 
Drivers’ Union, Engineering Workers’ Union, Bombay ; Hindustan Gadar Party, 
San Francisco ; South African Indian Federation, South African Indian National 
Congress. 

“There ar3 however a number of other organisations which are not yet 
affiliated to the League but whose programme coincides more or less with that of 
the League. Among these may be mentioned the various Kisan Sabhas, the 
Students* organisations, the Youth organisations, the Swadhin Bharat Sanghas, 
Women’s organisations, Teachers’ organisations, etc. It is essential that all such 
organisations should participate in the pronosed conference and in the active work 
of the Anti-Impeiialist League which is to be established. 

•‘With regard to the Agenda of the Conference, we are of the opinion that the 
most pressing need is a critical examinetion of the position of the national 
movement with a view to forming a clear conception as to those elements and 
social classes that can be relied upon in the fight for independence. It is necessary 
also to deal with the role of the workers, the peasants and the youth in the 
struggle against imperialism and lay down a strong organisational basis for the 
proposed League. 

“In spite of the very short time that is left to make preparations for the 
Conference, we are convinced that you will do your best to help in the formation 
of the League—a task that ought to be somewhat easier owing to the fact that there 
wi!! be assembled in Lahore at the end of December tens of thousands of men 
md women from all parts of India, sincerely interested in the struggle for 
national independence”. 


INDIA IN THE 



Labour 


Conference 


The Labour Party Conference, the first to be held during the Labour regime, 
opened at Brighton on the 30th September 1929. On the second day’s sitting i. e., 
the 1st October, Mr. Fenner Brockway made a gallant attempt in the Conference to 
challenge the repressive policy which the Labour Government has allowed itself to be 
1 den’Tied in India, lie moved to refer back to the Executive the last paragraph 
in t* ie Parliamentary Report on the ground that itcontained no mention of 
the persecution of Indian workers and that the Government had not dealt 
with be matter satisfactorily. 

iVi- Brockway reminded the Conference that at the last year’s meeting it passed 
a resolution demanding the release of all political prisoners, and he wanted to 
know why they should be less insistent now that a Labour Government was in 
power Nor was that all. The Conference had declared in favour of a policy 
of self-government and self-determination, and had pledged the party to introduce 
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sure giving India Dominion status. In view of what had occurred he 
ought there should have been a re-affirmation of that policy as an indication to 
India that the party meant what it said. As it was, Indian Nationalists and 
democrats has come to the conclusion that there was no difference between the 
Labour Party and the Liberals and Tories. It was time that something was done to 
remove this impression. The least the Government could do was to release those 
who were in prison for political offences and at the same time to call a Round Table 
Conference to consider the question of a new constitution. 

Dr. Drummond Shiels , the Under-Secretary for India, contented himself with 
replying to the critics of the Government on the question of repression only, 
and said nothing on the wider issue of Swaraj. He denied that they had taken 
any action against trade union leaders. His chief and himself were as anxious as 
anyone to raise the standard of life in India, and nothing had been done to interfere 
with the legitimate activities of Labour leaders in that country. The Meerut 
prisoners were not charged with fomenting strikes or other forms of agitation, but 
with having engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow the Government of India by 
armed force and with the financial aid of bodies outside India. 


He declared that it was the Communist Party which was making such 
strenuous efforts to capture the trade union movement in India. That was the 
real danger they had to deal with. He based his argument upon the assumption 
that the men now under arrest are either Communists themselves or are in league 
with Communists. He assured the delegates that the Government wanted nothing 
better than that justice should be done all round. They were anxious that 
everything should be done to encourage genuine trade unionism. They were in 
favour of the utmost freedom of speech in India consistent with the preservation 
of public order, a condition which was specially important in such a country. 
He wanted to make it clear that the Government of India would be supported 
by the Home Government in whatever measures were found necessary for dealing 
with violence or incitements to violence. 

The Conference then proceeded to vote down the reference back proposed by 
Mr. Fenner Brockway. At first it appeared that a considerable number in the 
hall were of his way of thinking, but when it came to a card vote the figures 
were found to be overwhelmingly in favour of the Government. 192,000 votes 
were cast for the reference back, but the official policy was endorsed bv 1,892,000. 


Indians in East Africa 

In August 1929 a Delegation of the East African Indian Congress consisting 
of Messr J. B. Pandya, B. N. Anantani and Isherdas arrived in India. The mission 
on which they had come to their mother-country, to quote the words of one 
of its members, “is to educte public opinion in India wtth regard to the 
present position of Indians in East Africa and to request the Government 
and the leading citizens in India to depute their representatives alon■’ 
with it to London to place their case before the Colonial Office, the Parliament 
and the British public when the report to be made by Sir Samuel Wilson, 
the permanent Undcr-Secretary of State for the Colonics, on the Hilton-Youn > 
Commission's recommendations is published in September.” 

The Delegation’s Statment 

On the 20th September a deputation of the Delegation submitted to the 
Government of India the following ably written memorandum clearly dealing with 
the main grievances of the Indians in East Africa. 

The deputation first dealt with the question of a common franchise, and 
pointed out that the main issue in Kenya to-day was the question of a common roll, 
The deputation stated : 
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r .• present franchise is called communal, but it is really racial. In 1923 the 
Imperial Government decided in favour of communal franchise, but the Indian 
community did not accept that decision. We strongly represented our case for a 

^ thc ,, Hllto -i? Youg Commission. We have consistently refused 
to entci the Legislative Council through the communal electorate and we have 
abstained from participating in the Legislative and Executive Councils altogether 
since 1928. Our attitude towards municipal bodies has been the same as towards 
Legislative and Executive Councils and we recently decided to boycott 
tie municipal councils also in order that our position with regard to the question of 
a common franchise may not be misunderstood or misrepresented. The Hilton 
Young Commission has recommended a common franchise, but subject to the 
consent of the European community. We are strongly opposed to this consent 
tneory. Why has not our consent to the communal franchise considered neces¬ 
sary in 1923? Would the Imperial Government laydown that no change in the 
Kenya constitution could take place without the consent of the Indian community. 
1 he Imperial Government is expected to hold the scales of justice even. If they 
are satisfied about a common roll being necessary for the progress of the country 
they should inform the European settlers that they cannot be allowed to block 
the progress of the country. The experience of the past few years has 
strengthened the belief of the Indian community in Kenya that no permanent 
settlement can be arrived at except on the basis of a common roll. We are prepared 
to make great sacrifices for the principle of a common roll in the place of adult 
franchise based on qualifications on the lines of the Wood-Winterton agreement. 

“We have accepted the principle of reservation of seats in order to assure 
tlie European community that Indians are not out to acquire undue power under a 
a common franchise. We have agreed to accept a smaller number of seats than 
tne Europeans m spite of the fact that the Indian population is double the 
European population. We have always been prepared to consider any reasonable 
..afeguards that may be brought forward in order to allay the apprehensions of 
the Europeans. The Hilton Young Commission has recommended a civilization 
franchise, which Indians support in principle. It should be added that the 
recommended a civilisation franchise, because it would be in the 
ntucst ot the Natives also, who would automatically acquire the franchise as and 
w.ien they quality themselves for the same. A common franchise is the onlv 
guarantee of political equality in the circumstances of Kenya. 

the •im»ointin« Cr «f le v ° f Kenya has recently passed an ordinance authorising 
\ Lu P1 I. ;; . of , tuvopeans in place of Indian members to the Nairobi and 
Mombasa Municipal Councils as Indians, as stated above, have boycotted these 
imimc pal councils. It will be realised that the whole question hinges upon the princi- 

SecSa, ie ‘‘" est the Government of India to request the 
iS**rn 0 withhold his consent to this ordinance. We also respectfully 

uiu upon the Government of India to support our claim for a common roll. 


, federation scheme 

,r, n . ' e f U ‘ , ;r, g the ,dca of a Federation, Sir Samuel Wilson, when he was in 
, i V.' / v 1, ,S report . ed h , ave arrived at certain conclusions. These were that 
a lli.-h ommiss.oner should be appointed with wide executive powers with a 
power of veto over legislation, and that there should be associated with him a federal 
In "add it i on Vo *t h e' h r> a I) 6 ** fa* Cent,al Council, which should have an official majority, 
terrltorv wffi he fpn n ds ? f - d ?P a f rtmcnts appointed by the High Commissioner, each 
non officials n? r by four members on this Council, two officials and two 

"-h" bom s ’ n,■ fJnr P p ", a 9°TV l . W u l have contro1 of Customs, Railways and 
. ' : * . s * s and Telegraphs and Research. We have opposed this 

1 i'.e ^,1 lirrf ° n , the 8 t r0 . und that il would be the thin end of the 
s! d ult ' ma,ely result in a political federation. The Central Council 
f m ( thprp'' !. rcquii e prestige and control over the purse. However, in view of the 
Kt-in i IT."inrl' S possibility of such a federation of the economic interests of 
owinu In ithl'c’ an . d Ian Kaniyka being accepted by the Imperial Government 
K support of the European community and some of the Governments 
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Cerned, we have pressed that, in case the Central Council comes into 
existence, one of the two unofficial seats for each territory should be reserved 
for Indians. It is of the utmost importance that the economic life of the Indian 
community, who have very large commercial and vested interests in these territories, 
should be safeguarded by having such seats reserved for them in the Central 
Council. Without such definite reservation, we are afraid, from past experience, 
that the various Governments would not nominate Indian members on 
the Central Council.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN KENYA 

The memorandum next referred to the question of the constitutional changes in 
Kenya. The deputation observed : “We are opposed to the Chairman’s minority 
recommendation that there should be a majority of elected and nominated unofficial 
European members in the Legislative Council. The majority report recommends 
that official seats should be reducted by four and that the said number of 
seats be provided for native representation. They further suggest that the 
substitution of official by non-official members should be progressive, in other 
words, the process should be carried on further in future. The Commission fur¬ 
ther virtually recommends that Native interests should be represented by the 
Europeans to be drawn from retired officials, missionaries or planters. The 
constitution of the Kenya Legislative Council, ;at present, provides for a 
strength of 38 members, consisting of 20 officials, 11 elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, 1 elected Arab and 1 nominated European missionary who 
is supposed to represent Native interests. If the commission’s recommendation 
is accepted, its immediate result will be that the Council will consist of 16 
officials 16 unofficial Europeans (11 elected and 5 nominated), 5 Indians and 
1 Arab. Thus, the official majority will disappear and the influence of the non¬ 
official Europeans will be increased. One step further in the direction recommend¬ 
ed by the commission will lead to the creation of a non-official European 
majority and the consequent transfer of the constitutional control to European 
settlers. We need not say that we are strongly opposed to all this. We ask that 
the official majority should be maintained as per the terms of the declaration of 
His Majesty’s Government regarding Native trusteeship and the paramotintcy of 
Native interests. But if the official majority is to be disturbed,^ the Natives 
themselves should be nominated to represent their own interests. We know that 
there are such Natives available. If, however, this is not done, at least one seat 
should be filled by a Native and the remaining four should be divided equally bet¬ 
ween the European and the Indian community. If all the seats are given to 
Europeans, it would disturb, to the further disadvantage of Indians, the present 
balance of racial representation, which is already unfair to them.” 

SEGREGATION OF INDIANS 

As for segregation, the deputation recalled the White Paper of 1923 which 
declared that His Majesty’s Government have decided that the policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics in townships must be abandoned, and point out 
that the policy laid down has not been adhered to. In spite of this declaration, 
in the township of Mombasa, plots are being put up for auction with the restrictive 
condition, viz., that Indians can neither bid for nor reside on the said plots. 
The memorandum continued : “Mr. Kaderbhoy Hied a test case in 1928 on 
this issue on behalf of the Indian Community, but the lower court decided the 
case against him. On appeal, the Supreme Court however decided that Indians 
could not be prohibited crons bidding for the said plots ; but that the Government 
had a right to restrict the occupation of the said plots to Europeans only. The 
Government of Kenya'has now appealed to the Privy Council against this decision 
on the first issue and Mr. Kaderbhoy has also applied for an appeal on the 
second issue. It would be realised that it is difficult for us to meet the cost of 
engaging able counsel for defending this case successfully against the Kenya 
Government, and we therefore request the Government of India to help ius in 
fighting out this tssue.” 

RESERVATION OF LANDS 

Regarding reservation of lands it was pointed out that in 1923 the Imperial 
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lowhndT^qfoffftSd In h SerVe th ^ r hi S hlai ? ds for Europeans. A portion of the 
to accent the nrinrinlp n^ reserv ? d for Indians. The Indian community refused 
P f reservation. It was mentioned in the White Paper of 
1 that he Government of India should depute an agricultural expert to Kenya 
oieport upon the land available for Indian settlement as regards its suitability. 
\\e have been requesting the Government of India, for the last three years* 
to send an officer for this purpose. We beg to press this point once Vain asrtie 
^ an ^ ,S a Vltal problem to Indians in Kenya. °It is being 

snbiSt tMt° f m n nd arnon ^ st the Indians in Kenya for agricultural land, 
but \ve submit that if the same facilities which are offered to Europeans 

fo e take°to g a^cu°ture ianS ^ n ° d,scrimination is made > Indians would be prepared 

Proceeding, the deputation urged the appointment of an Indian non-official 
ds Trade Commissioner and also reiterated its request for an enquiry by an 
educational officer into the question of Indian education in the territories. The 
memorandum also laid stress on the need for medical facilities 

Regwtag recruitment of Indians for the higher services the memorandum 
stated, chat ovei 19/ of the Indian population in Kenya is engaged in Govern¬ 
ment service and their treatment is a question of great importance to the 
community. There exist discrimination in leave and passage regulations as between 
Europeans and Indians. Land is granted to European civil servants on retirement 
on special terms, while no such concession is made in favour of Indians A 
committee has been appoined in England to consider the question of recruitment to 
the colonial services of which Dr. Drummond Shiels, Under-Secretary of State 
for India is a member. We urge the Government of India to make strong 
representations to His Majesty 3 Government to obtain opportunities for Indians 
to rise to higher positions in the colonial service.” FF Indians 


position in Uganda 


As for the Uganda Legislative Council, it was pointed out that when the I e- 
gaslative Council was inaugurated in Uganda in 1917 the constitution provided for 
three unofficial seats, two of which were allotted to Europeans and one to an Indian 
The Indian community strongly protested against this unequal representation and 
refrained from accepting the one seat offered to them. They contended that in 
view of their numbers, vested interests and the part they have played and are still 
playing in the development of the country, they are entitled to at least the same 
number of seats as Europeans, if not more. The Indians control two-thirds of 
the cotton trade and they number about 11,000 as against a European population 
of under 2,000. In 1925, however, when a deputation of the Indian community 
waited upon the present Governor the Indian community were assured that the 
acceptance of one seat would in no way prejudice their claim for equal re¬ 
presentation with Europeans. The Indian community, on the strength of this 
assurance, accepted the seats so offerred : but when representations were later on 
made ..or a further seat, they were told that as the Governor had nominated 
such unofficial members as were qualified to advise him, the question of racial 
representation did not arise at all. Had the Governor even once nominated two 
Indians and one European this explanation might have been regarded as satis¬ 
factory ; but as things are, it cannot be accepted by Indians. We request that the 
Government of India should support our claim for equal representation with 
Europeans. In Tanganyika also Indians have the same grievance as in Uganda. 
While Indians number about 19,000, the British population amounts to about 3,500 
only. Yet, out of seven un-official members nominated to the Tan 'anyika 
Leg-slativc Council, five are Europeans and only two Indians. The preferential 
treatment accorded to Europeans should be done away with and Indians should 
be a, owed the same representation on the Legislative Council as is enjoyed by 
tue Britishers. There is no justification for the existing racial distinction in 
the mandated territory. 
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Sir Samuel Wilson’s Report 



Soon after the departure from East Africa of Sir Samuel Wilson, 7 he East 
African Standard published a lengthy article which purported to give the main 
points on which agreement had been reached by the European community in 
Kenya. On the 24th July 1929 Mr, Lunn, the Colonial Under-Secretary, 
stated that it would be possible t > publish early in September Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s report on the agreement reached by him in Nairobi with 
regard to constitutional changes in East Africa. When the announcement of Sir 
Samuel Wilson’s visit to East Africa was made, Indians were inclined to look upon 
his visit with grave fears, particularly because Mr. Amery had stated that Sir 
Samuel’s mission would be to discuss recommendations on the Closer Union of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and such possible modifications of the 
recommendations of the Closer Union Report as may appear desirable or 
necessary with the East African Governments and also with any body or individual 
representing interests or communities affected and that it would be his task to 
ascertain on what lines a scheme of Closer Union will be Administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable.” 

Sir Samuel Wilson’s report, issued on the 4th. October, however justified 
all the fears entertained regarding its recommendations. The report 
is prefaced with a note from Lord Passfield, the new Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, which runs : “This report is issued at the earliest possible 
date for the information of Parliament. The late Secretary of State for the 
Colonies explained to Parliament, in March last, that it would be Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s task to ascertain on what lines the scheme for a closer union in East 
Africa would be administratively workable and otherwise acceptable and to repoi t 
the outcome of his consultations. At the same time, Mr. Amery made it clear 
that Sir Samuel Wilson could not commit His Majesty’s Government or the 
Parliament in any way, and that any proposals for action arising out of his report 
would be submitted to Parliament before any final decision was taken. On the loth 
of July the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, reaffirmed in 
the House of Commons on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, the undertaking 
given by Mr. Amery. The publication of Sir Samuel Wilson’s report is not 
therefore to be taken as in any way committing His Majesty’s Government to the 
acceptance of the proposals or to agreement with the views expressed therein. 
The matter is engaging the consideration of His Majesty’s Government, who will, 
in due course, submit their conclusions to Parliament before any final decision is 
reached.” 

OPPOSITION IN TANGANYIKA 

Referring to the question of a closer political union, Sir Samuel Wilson 
said :— 

4 All communities with the exception of some in Tanganyaka appeared to be 
frightened by any idea of closer political union. The Indian community in 
Tanganyaka argued that Tanganyaka, being a mandated territory, equality of status 
was guaranteed to all sections of the community, and that a federation or a closer 
union was bound to affect the autonomy of Tanganyika and in particular the 
status of Indians resident there. For this and other reasons they were opposed 
to any proposals for a closer union of any kind. 

“The hope was freely expressed in Kenya that my visit might lead to some 
immediate settlement, which would obviate any further discussions for some time 
to come, and leave the Local Government free to devote its undivided attention 
to the enactment of legislation urgently required for the Colony. I met ro one 
in East Africa who was in favour of any powers being delegated by His M ijest’y 
Government to a High Commissioner (even if such a procedure were <.0ns 
titutionally possible ) and no one who took any exception to the view expressed 
by me that whatever the circumstances, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
must, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, retain lull control and full respon¬ 
sibility for the direction of policy in East Africa”. 
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_ _ scheme proposed by Sir Samuel Wilson, broadly speaking, involved “the 

appointment of a High Commissioner who will be the King’s representative and 
will rank senior to the Governors of the three territories and will exercise 
complete control, legislative and administrative, over certain common services, viz., 
Customs, Railways including ports and harbours, Posts and Telegraphs, Defence 
and Fundamental Research. 

‘ In exercising his legislative functions, the High Commissioner is to be assisted 
by a Central Council. The powers of the Central Council are to be limited to the 
transferred subjects, all other matters being left to the local legislatures. The 
present freedom of debate on all subjects is to be reserved to members of the 
local legislatures. 

‘‘The High Commissioner is also to be assisted by special advisory boards 
on Customs and Railways, composed of officials, at least half of whom are to be 
members of the Central Council. 

“There must be an official majority in the Central Council consisting of the 
High Commissioner, ( President ), three officials at the central head-quarter, 
seven representatives of Uganda, seven representatives from each of the different 
territories to be nominated by the High Commissioner on the recommendation of 
the Governors concerned, who should consult un-official members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils in regard to the name of the unofficial representatives to be submitted 
to the High Commissioner”. 

Discussing the question of the control of Native Policy, Sir Samuel Wilson 
said : ‘‘Everyone was agreed that no exception was likely to be taken in any 
quarter to the views expressed in the Hilton Young Report on the general 
principles that should govern the relations between the Natives and other 
communities. On the other hand, I met no one during my tour who 
was in favour of making a central authority directly responsible for the co-ordina¬ 
tion of policy on Native Affairs and all matters concerning the relations between 
the Natives and the Immigrants”. 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

Dealing with the position of Indians in East Africa Sir Samuel Wilson said ; 
“That the Indian question is as acute in Kenya as it is to-day may be said to be 
mainly due to the resentment felt by the Indian community against the introduc¬ 
tion in that colony in 1923, of a communal system of representation. As pointed 
out in the Report of the Hilton Young Commission, the Indian community do not 
claim representation in proportion to their numbers, but merely demand effective 
1 epiesentation of their interests. At the same time they ask for equality of political 
status. 


“Their main objection to a communal roll is sentimental in so far as in their 
view it conveys the implication that they are politically inferior to the European 
community, an implication that is naturally very galling to their self-respect. The 
situation was complicated by the publication of the majoiity report of the Hilton 
^oung Commission which appears to have been interpreted by the Indian 
community to mean that the whole question of their position in Kenya would be 
reopened and that it was only a matter of a short time before a change from the 
communal roll system would be approved. It appears to have been entirely 
overlooked that the majority report of the Hilton Young Commission took the 
view that a general agreement locally would be an essential factor in any 
scheme of settlement. 7 

•The situation as.regards the position of Indians in \Kenya has no counter¬ 
part in Uganda and Tanganyika, where there is no system of elective repre¬ 
sentation, and where different communities have been accustomed to live 
amicably side by side to work together in the closest harmony for the common good. 

I he Indian communities ask (a) that if a Council is at any time created one 
halt c. the unofficial members repiesenting each territory on the Council should be 
Indians, and that this should be provided for statutorily ; (b) that whether a central 
°. rl V s created or not, the Indian communities should be given greater share 
han is t ie case to-day in the responsibilities of Government, and that Indians should 
oe appo nted to some of the higher posts in the administrative, judicial, medical 
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cultural and scientific services ; (c) that if advisory bodies are set up in London 
to assist the Secretary of State for the Colonies Indian interest should be adequately 
represented ; (d) that if the post of High Commissioner for East Africa is created, 
one of his private secretaries should be an Indian belonging to one of the superior- 
civil services in India ; (e) that the attention of the Committee which has been set 
up in London to consider the conditions of entry into the Colonial Office and the 
Colonial services should be drawn to the claim of Indians for equal rights with 
other British communities. . 

‘‘On the other hand, I have been informed that Indians in East Africa do not 
seek a dominating position, and that what in general they desire (a) for the purpose 
of establishing their equality of status, a change in the system of communal roll ; 
(b) adequate representation of local Indian interests in the Council ; (c) a tair share 
for the Indian community of the medical, educational and other facilities provided 
by the Government ; (d) to seek an end to the prevailing atmosphere of political 
controversy and inter-racial distrust . 

“When I met the representatives of the Indian community in Kenya, Mr. bastri 
and Mr. Kunzru being present, I suggested that since there appeared to be no 
likelihood at the present time, of reaching a local agreement on the question ol a 
communal roll, it might be desirable to explore other avenues of approach which 
might eventually lead to such an agreement. My suggestion met with no response 
from the meeting, and rightly or wrongly, His Majesty’s Government, the Kenya 
Government, the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 1 myself came in tor a 
certain amount of criticism on the ground, that no one had made any move with a 
view to bringing the European and Indian communities together. On the other 
hand, judging from the discussions which I had with some of the leading Indians 
in Kenya, I would not exclude the possibility of the Indian community being 
prepared to accept nomination to the Legislative Council instead of election always, 
provided that certain undertakings were given. These would be (a) that His 
Majesty’s Government should give an undertaking that the door was not closed 
to a common roll ; and (b) that the Kenya Government would miss no opportunity 
of using its good offices to bring the European and Indian communities together, li 
these undertakings were given, I believe that there is a possibility that the Indian 
community of East Africa might accept nomination to the Council so that they 
could have an opportunity of proving their good faith, and showing that they were 
genuinely ready to work for the good of the Colony, while not aiming at political 
dorhination.” 


Sir Samuel Wilson dealt next with the question of reconstitution of the Kenya 
Legislative Council and after dealing with the Hilton Young proposals and the 
views held locally said :— 

“Broadly, the position may be said to be (a) the European community rue not 
ready to reduce their demand for increased elected European representation on 
the Council below fifteen members, and they are strongly opposed to any addition 
to the number of Indian representatives now included in the Council, (b) many 
members of the Indian community are opposed to any change which does not 
include the abandonment of the system of communal representation, and also to any 
scheme which gives increased elective representation to the European community, 
tin the other land, if my personal opinion is correct, the members of the Ind.au 
community, who take a moderate view, might be prepared to agree to the same 
representation for the Indian community as now on a nominated instead 01 an 
elected basis, but on the understanding that no revolutionary change is made in 
the constitution of the Council, such as the granting of an elected European majo¬ 
rity, that the door is not closed to the reconsideration of the question of \ com¬ 
mon roll and that the Government agrees to miss no opportunity of bi'mgin * about 
a friendly understanding between the European and Indian communities. 

Sir Samuel Wilson then gave the conclusions arrived at and suggested alterna¬ 
tive schemes. He said : “I do not think that 1 can explain better the conclusions 
I have arrived at than by giving what appear to me three alternative schemes that 
might be possible solutions of this controversial question. Under the three schemes 
the various representations would be as follows : Ex-officio officials 5, 5, 5 ; nomin.v 
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I. 1 . 
general including 

(a) they provide 


^e^jofficials 7, 6, 7 ; elected Europeans 13, 15 ; elected Arab 1, 
nominated Indians 5, 6, 6 ; nominated unotiicials to represent 
Native interests 7, 7, 8 ; total 38, 38, 42. 

“1 submit that all these schemes have the following merits : 
for a decrease in the abnormally large number of officials now serving on the 
Council ; (b) they provide for an increase in the number of elected Europeans but 
only a very small one, as compared with the demands made in the past ; (c) they 
so divide the Council as to make it impossible for the elected Europeans, with 
the full Council voting, to carry any measure against the views of the Government 
supported by Indians unless they can get seven nominated unofficial or six 
nominated unofficials and the elected Arab to support them ; (d) the Governor is 

left complete discretion as to selecting for nomination the best persons (irrespective 
or race ) to represent the general including Native interests. 


ROLL OF HIGH COMMISSIONER 

Sir Samuel Wilson in his final remarks observed : “The importance from a 
purely economic point of view of centralising the control of the essential Services 
is great. It would however only exceed slightly if at all the importance of having 
a high official in East Africa who could, if he had the necessary personality and 
tact, exercise even without the wide executive powers envisaged by the Hilton Young 
Commission, a co-ordinating influence of far-reaching value over the work of the 
three administrations. In fact, he would be in a position to do much of the work 
recommended by the Hilton Young Commission, and would, as Chairman of the 
Governors* Conference, play a very leading part in shaping the future policy and 
destiny of these great territories. That this must be one of the functions of the 
High Commissioner is no doubt the reson why the Government of Tanganyika 
made (he proposal to me that, in order to regularise the position of the central 
authority /it would be desirable to give him full executive control over the three 
territories, even though the exercies of this control is limited by the instructions 
from the Secretary of State, to matters d'rectly connected with the transferred 
subjects. I discussed this proposal with the Governor and the Acting Governor 
when I met them at Nairobi in June when it was urged that there would be 
strong objection taken in some quarters in East Africa to any constitution which 
would permit of full executive control being, given to the High Commissioner at 
any moment and when the Secretary of State for the time being might choose to 
cancel the instruction restricting the use of that power to the transferred subjects. 

“I have already mentioned that the Governor of Uganda and the Acting 
Governor of Kenya are of opinion that the scheme outlined in this report should 
be put into operation without undue delay, while the Governor of Tanganyika, would 
prefer to postpone any such action until it is possible to formulate Native policy 
for East Africa. With this object in view, Sir Donald Cameron suggests, in his note, 
the setting up of a highly authoritative committee or commission in London which 
is apparently to examine witnesses and give those who are not in agreement with 
the principles advocated in the report of the Hilton-Young Commission an oppor¬ 
tunity of stating their views. The matter raised in this note was discussed at my 
meeting held with the Governors and the Acting Governor early in June. The 
hopes by the Governor of Uganda and the Acting Governor of Kenya on the same 
subject are orinted as appendices. I am unable to support the viesv of the Gover¬ 
nor of Tanganyika to the effect that the adoption of any scheme of a closer union 
(even though confined to purely economic services) should be postponed pending 
further inquiry into the question of Native policy in East Africa, and I concur with 
the view held by the Governor of Uganda and the Acting Governor of Kenya as to 
the de. liability of putting the scheme of co-ordination proposed in this report 
into opt ration at an early date. 

“Lastly 1 suggest that the setting up of an authoritative body in London to 
institute yet another inquiry into the question of Native policy would not be at all 
favourably received in East Africa itself, where, as far as f could ascertain, many 
people a. j tired of commissions and committees of inquiry, and hope, above all 
else, for an early termination of the discussions that have been in progress now for 
over two years. 
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i he Princes" Views on the 

Indian Constitutional Reform 

Nawab of Bhopal on Indian Aspirations. 

Inaugurating the fifth ’session of the Bhopal Legislative Council on the 21st 
September 1925, H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal said :— 

British India and Indian India both await the momentous decisions which 
will perhaps be taken during the course of the next year regarding the future 
of our country. British India is forcing the pace towards complete self- 
government, and we of the Indian States have declai ed, more than once, that 
our full sympathies are with them in their aspirations towards the attainment 
of Dominion Status within the Empire. 

The Princes will be prepared, whole-heartedly, to co-operate and to bring 
their States into line with British India in any honourable, fair and just settle¬ 
ment which will conduce to the welfare of our motherland and the good of the 
Empire. We fully realise our obligations to our country, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that we regard it to be our foremost duty to see that we are not a drag 
on her. To ensure this we, who are a ready self-governed, must endeavour to the 
extreme limit of our capaci ty to secure, where it does not already exist in the 
States, that peace, contentment and prosperity of the people for which British 
India is struggling. But, at the same time, we must also work for th' preserva¬ 
tion of our own identity and integrity, and our rights and privileges, as internally 
independent and sovereign states. 

Again, whatever be the differences of opinion in certain matters, between 
us and theiGovernment of India, we must not forget that we are under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the British for all that they have done for the good of our 
States, and we must never ignore our treaty obligations to them. After all, 
they proved to be our staunchest friends at a time when the one or the other 
of us was being battered to pieces by our own countrymen. 

In any new arrangement, therefore, it will, be only right if we ask for 
guarantees to ensure that a similar fate shall not be in store for us in the future, 
and that our rights and interests shall be fully preserved and maintained. For 
these reasons, and many others, I should like to make it clear that we shall 
not be a party to any proposals which may aim at India's going outside the 
British Empire. Within that Empire we wish to remain as honourable partners, 
and for that end we shall strive to the utmost of our capacity. 

Peace and contentment of the people result from good government. This 

Iways possible in the States if we only adopt well and clearly defined 
institutions based on true Indian ideals of kingship, and strictly and honourably 
’here to them. This is necessary, because, as far as we, the Princes, are 
^ncerned, it is only right and fair that, whilst we claim from the people our 
rights as their Rulers, we should at the same time fully realise our obligations 
and our duties to them. 

If we assert, on the plea of religious and medieval doctrines, that it is the 
Divine Will which puts a Ruler in power, and consequently the people should 
bow to it, we must also recognise that it is not the Divine Will that such a 
Ruler should be a menace to his dynastic interests and to the interests of his 
people. A firm believer in my religion, and a loyal follower of my Prophet, I 
believe—and l take my inspiration from my religion—that it is not fair to God, 
to Islam and to man, that a Ruler should lend himself to the belief that he is 
at liberty arbitrarily to sacrifice the* righM and interests of his subjects, in 
order to satisfy his personal whims and ca ccs. 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS ' [bho 

uning to the question of reforms in the States and the introduction 
o oi democratic forms of Government, I would like to point out, that, as far 
as I know, the Princes are by no means opposed to the principles of democracy. 

er all, tne true aims and objects of all forms ot government are the same, 
be they on the lines of Indian kingship or, the American Republic. In the 
former the final authority is vested in a Ruler, in the latter in a small group 
K P/JJ icia ® s > the goal of both is identical, namely, government for the 
Deneht and uplift of the people. Both can serve the best interests of a country 
ana be a blessing to humanity; and both are open to temptations and can 
be a menance to a people. 

Why then quarrel about forms? Why initiate methods of administration so 
far unknown to the country? Instead, why not reform ourselves where reforms 
are needed and yet retain our indigenous system which lias stood the test of 
centuries ? Let nobody for a moment suspect that when we hold views against 
an immediate change to democracy, we are opposed to its principies. We do so 
because we believe that a fully democratic government can only be successful 
in a country where a very large number of the people know what is best for them. 

An honest examination of our conditions, I am afraid, reveals that at the 
present stage of our moral, mental and physical development, this is not the 
case with us. The fact is that the people's ignorance of modern and progressive 
ideas makes them an easy prey to bigotted conservatism, which leads to most 
deplorable communal stnfes, and creates a feeling of aversion in their minds 
to the initiation of elementary, social and other reforms. Their opposition to 
their education, and their obstinacy against the adoption of modem medical 
sanitary and scientific methods, stand in the way of their political proemss ’ 

You cannot alter these conditions by a wave of the magic wand You 
neea centuries of persistent and honest work, and I think that it would not be 
practical politics to aspire to rule with anv *surrc« a , a , 

twentieth century methods After all, one cannot lose sight of the facuha°t an 
ignorant and irresponsible democracy is, and can be, the greatest dinger to 
Tha? ?b ry ’ and ' the / eby - ,0 the , P cace of the whole world. 1 am convinced 
a rib ?V K CeSS ? f a , n 'r, ntal P e °P ,e lies in ‘heir remaining oriental I am 
min I Innr, a ready Sf 1 ,0 ° many western ideas forced on our eastern 
minus, and that too at the expense of our own culture an I to the rletrimpn t 
of our civil sation There is no more room left for any furth er additionT to 
ibese, at leas not till we feel sure that this pro -ress will n>t Ip d ] ne t- KprnmP 
completely oblivious of India’s own grea^ p^st my earnest advicetoali 

and ,he . C0U K nt 7 t S ,hat lhRy should fully consider and weigh the pros 

and cons before they hinlc of demolishing an existing edifice. P 

I efter this advice not as a Ruler, but as one who is vour countryman 

here 3 ? T T? V? P ? Ud ‘°i be abIe lo catl himself as belonging to you ? and 
else .Lr? h d , t0 . 8,rik . ea P ers onal note. You all know better than anyone 
f:, t ’ 1 havo been brought up and educated as a democrat and, as a nation i- 

<l.c7oorest V Ld P humble C st o?my P coumr y m y ei ,fe my Alma “» ter am0D S 8t 30me of 

i, and ^ t“ SUS? se S rva^° f of the STS 

? *'™*^y*™ 1emocm n cV?n ni ,he S broader 

ScL?°“r^ ,1 ^ 8 ‘ S J? 0t in e a d n eD a C u y ,oSSWtSio"? 

princ,pL a nd theinbiectiler rnment °“ 3 pe ° P ‘ e C0;1 ’P Ietely ignorant of their 

the privdeM of 8 ini ! el S .,!d| ig r neSS adv J 8ed ,he members of the legislature not to abuse 
amount of unnprrwaJif 110 *!? aS lhat ,nv ° ,vcs Government in a tremendous 
principle* cf and cxtra work, to educate their constituents in the 

State SC ^ U c,t,zensll, P an d t0 tf ain local talent for holding offices in 





) ’29] BIKANER ON R- T. CONFERENCE 

fjpio Nawab continued 

As regards your share, as Government members, in the business that is 
transacted in this House, you know that this Council has been created with 
two main objects, namely (i) to train the people to serve the country in the right 
manner, and (2) to associate them with the administration. 

It is yet in an infant stage of development and, as such, it stands in need 
of your assistance and your support. With your knowledge of the affairs of 
the world, and with your wider experience in all branches of administration, 
I know it is easy for you to parry the arguments of the people’s representatives 
in support of their proposals, but I feel sure that the temptation to come 
triumphant out of a duel of words, or the. thought of the prestige of the Govern¬ 
ment, will never be allowed to over-ride the best and true interests of the country. 

1 he biggest triumph for a man is to be reasonable, and the highest prestige 
of a government can be best maintained by government itself readily acknow¬ 
ledging and correcting its own mistakes. Let me, therefore, hope that it would 
always be the spirit of the proposals under discussion, and riot the letter, that 
would lead you to your decisions. 

Before I finish, I wish to make a personal appeal to my nobles and subjects, 
who live in the cities, and to all the public servants, and it is this, that you 
should all learn to love and respect my peasantry. They are the real backbone 
of the country. It is they who feed you by the sweat of their brow and, as such, 
they do not deserve to be treated as people living on a lower plane than 
ourselves. I have all along given you the lead in this matter, and, therefore, 
1 have a right to insist that you should go to them, be one of them in their 
sorrows and their pleasures, and always help them to the utmost of your capacity. 
You will lose nothing by serving them in this manner, and in their turn, they 
are bound to love and respect you for it. Remember the lines 

“. a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


Maharaja of Bikaner on Round Fable Conference. 

In an address to the Administrative Conference of his State on the 21st 
October 1 1929, II. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner pleaded for a calm and dispassion 
ate atmosphere for the solution of the various problems confronting Indian 
statesmen which he said was not going to be so simple or easy a task as some 
might imagine. It required a proper gi asp and full appreciation of each other’s 
stand-points and difficulties, and a reasonable amount of give and take as well 
as compromise on all sides in the cause of India as a whole, British India, not 
less than the Indian States, had to make its contribution towards the goal. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner felt that there were great potentialities of benefit 
to the States and th-ir subjects arising from the appointment of the Butler Com¬ 
mittee. Having the fullest confidence in the equitable treatment of such questions 
by the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government he shared the views expressed by 
the Princes’ Conference in Bombay that any unsatisfactory features in regard 
to issues between the British authorities and the State? as also between the 
States and British India could undoubtedly be solved by personal discussion 
with the Viceroy and by recourse to frank and friendly negotiations, rath^ 
than by any legal steps or by recourse to non-co-operdtion in which the Princes 
did not believe. His Highness appealed to British Indian leaders for a proper 
grasp of the correct cons'itntional position of the States and a full appreciation 
of the standpoint of the Princes. 

His Highness further emphasised that the Princes had, on various occasions 
in the past, no' merely by words, but by deeds given actual proofs of their 
feelings towards British India and of their welcoming the attainment of Dominion 
Status. His Highness added that further proof of their sincerity and support 
to the legitimate asoirations of British India would be forthcoming In a very 
substantial and practical manner during the next few months, subject, of 
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to two obviously essential conditions, (i) that equitable and satisfactof 
Igemcnts were arrived at between the parties concerned about the position ot 
the States in the future constitution of India on terms fair and honourable alike 
to the States and British India and (2) that India remained an integral part 
of the British Commonwealth under the aegis of the beloved King-Emperor. 

“ In this," declared His Highness, “ the Princes have been as much 
influenced by their desire to see a strong and united India under the Crown 
and thus a source of additional strength to the British Empire, as they have 
been influenced by the feeling that they are bound to their brethren in British- 
India by ties of blood, race and religion. In the circumstances, no one in 
British India had the least justification for distrusting the Princes and the 
States or suspecting their “bond tides,” much less for repeating the senseless 

charge that the Princes were opposed to constitutional reforms in British India." 

“Before very long," continued His Highness, “all the parties concerned, 
namely, the British Government, British India and the Indian States would be 
caded upon to contribute towards solving the various knotty problems in 
building up a stable and safe constitution for India as a whole, to enable 
British-India as well as Indian States to march hand in hand and to contribute 
towards the well-being and glory of their common motherland.” There were 
Strong rumours, which His Highness sincerely hoped would prove to be true, 
that, with the sympathy and support of India’s popular Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
and the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government, a Round Table Conference would 
be convened in England in the not distant future on which it was essential 
that both British India and the Indian States should be adequately represented. 
In order to make such a conference a real success, co-operation between the 
two parts of India was essential, and must be aimed at in a fraternal spirit 
by the Indian States as well as British India. 

Proceeding, His Highness emphatically and effectively repudiated the 
malicious charges, sometimes levelled by irresponsible people against the Princes 
who were represented, as attempting to perpetuate autocracy, absolutism and 
misrul eto stem the rising tide of Nationalism in British India and the increas¬ 
ing power of public opinion in their own states and to secure a blank cheque 
to oppress their subjects and to squander public money and to work generally 
against the best interests of their subjects and altogether ignore them. His 
Highness asserted, from his own intimate acquaintance with the problems of 
the States, that there was no atom of truth in these pernicious lies, and that the 
Princes and the States as a body were wholeheartedly and sincerely working 
in the best interests of the States and their subjects. 

Referring to the attacks in the Press, His Highness cited facts in regard 
to the administrative conference itself, to show how a certain section of the 
Press in British India delighted in the basest scandal-mongering and malicious 
propaganda against the States but gratefully acknowledged the sane and sober 
attitude of many responsible leaders and respectable newspapers in British 
India.” “ An honest and efficient Press," observed His Highness, “ is the Fourth 
Estate, and wholesome criticism is good for us all in more ways than one. 
One of the functions of an honest and honourable Press is not only to criticise 
where criticism is really called for, but to instil fresh ideas and to help to take 
a Ruler or Government or official out of any rut into which he may have been 
driven deep through force of habit or imperviousness to light. But that can¬ 
not unfortunately be said of a certain type of local correspondents and a certain 
section of the Press which have brought the name^of the public Press into the 
r>ira, and indeed which have strayed far away from all that was honourable, 
oest and noble in the traditions of journalism and journalists." 


Maharaja of Bikaner on the Viceroy's Announcement. 

His Highness the Maharaja.of Bikaner in the course of a press interview on 
ihe and Novembe<. 1929 said : “ I have only a couple of hours ago received a full 
copy of His Excellency the Viceroy’s important statement, but I say without hesi¬ 
tation that as a patriotic Indian devoted to his motherland, as a Ruler of an Indian 
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io, in common with his subjects, has a real stake in the country, and 1 


Tmo Prince deeply attached to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor by 
inalienable ties of unflinching loyalty, I sincerely welcome the momentous decla¬ 
ration authoritatively made by His Excellency the Viceroy to the effect that it 
was implicit in the declaration of 11,17 that the natural issue of India’s con¬ 
stitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status 
and that before the stage of a Joint Parliamentry Committee was reached 
His Majesty’s Government propose to invite repres entatives of different parties 
and interests in British India as well as the representatives cf the Indian States 
to a Conference for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement in regard both to Biitish Indian and All-Indian problems, so that it 
may be possible for them eventually to submit to Parliament such proposals on 
these grave issues as may command a wide measure of general assent. 

“ This statesmanlike courage, and timely action is a further proof of the 
gracious sympathy and abiding solicitude of our beloved King-Emperor for the 
Princes and the people of India on whose behalf His Majesty, as Prince ol Wales, 
made such an earnest appeal for greater sympathy on his return to England 
after his first visit to India, and to whom as Emperor, His Majesty was further 
pleased, a few years later, to deliver at Calcutta the heartening message of faith 

and ^Those who have the privilege of knowing well our popular Viceroy were 
fully assured of the genuine sympathy and noble sentiments which Lord Irwin 
entertains for both British India and the Indian States, but His Excellences 
recent announcement must surely afford the amplest proof to everyone of his 
transparent sincerity of purpose and the conscientious manner in which he has 
discharged his duties during his recent mission to England as India s ambassador. 

“ The fair, liberal and business-like manner in which the Labour Govern¬ 
ment tackled the Egyptian and the Iraq question so soon after their coming 
into power, had led me to think that His Majesty’s Government appreciates 
fully well the saying that ‘ great Empires and narrow minds go ill together, and 
encouraged m/ in the belief that the problems connected with British India 
and the Indian States would be dealt with in the same liberal and statesmanlike 
spirit and with the same breadth of vision and imagination so necessary in 
recard to questions of Imperial—indeed world-wide significance and we of India 

—to whichever of its two great parts we belong—have indeed good reason to be 

grateful to the Viceroy as well as His Majesty’s Government and the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, for thus paving the way for the attainment of 
India of its full political freedom as an equal and honourable member of the 
British Commonwealth of nations. _ . . ... . _.. 

u with the report of the Simon Commission still under preparation the 

impossibility of anticipating the nature of any constitutional changes that may 
hereafter be proposed, it is not reasonable to expect more at this stage, and it is 
now for India-—Indian States as well as British India—to demonstrate to the 
world at large that they are jointly and severally and unitedly capable of dealing 
successfully with and solving the problems involved in a practica and business 
like manner, coupled with reasonableness and good will and with mutual toleration 
and sympathy and a due appreciation of each others claims and difficulties. 

<i There must inevitably be some disappointment at the piospcct ot some 
delay in holding the proposed Conference in England, which it might not be found 

feasible to do before the summer of 1931. . . f h . 

“ A severe European winter is not the most favourable time for the settle¬ 
ment on amicable lines of problems of such grave import to all concerned. A lew 
months are of comparatively small importance in the life time of a nation or a 
country, and it is perhaps all to tbe good that not only British India but also 
the Indian States should have ample time calmly and carefully to study the 
proposals of the Simon Commission before partaking in the Conference. 

11 The minds of tbe Indian Princes, who gathered in Delhi last week, were 
never * exercised J as to the effect which the forthcoming announcement would 
have on the Indian States, as I have read it stated in some papers. 

« p ar from feeling any apprehensions, the Princes and rhe Governments of 
the Indian States will, I feel sure, welcome the proposed Round Table Coaler cnee, 
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on the contrary, finally set at rest all the doubts and apprehens'ous 
c^^ta’ned m the States and clarify the especial position of the States within the 
. nj £ lr . e : . t eriI ? ces >. rea lising full well that they are bound to their brethren 
in britisn India by ties of blood, race and religion have no desire to hamper 

attainment of Dominion Status by British India or to be a drag on its cons¬ 
ul ational advancement. Nothing is further from their desire than to break up 
ne country into two discordant halves, warring against each other, in fratricidal 
teuds and they, as earnestly, look forward to the unity of India as their friends, 

the political leaders of British India. 

Any altitude of undue incompatibility on the part of the Princes would be 
Dom unpatriotic and unreasonable. They have in the past repeatedly emphasised 
their sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of their fellow countrymen in British 
ndia, and they went a step further at the Bombay Conference in June last when 
tney cordially welcomed the attainment of Dominion Status bv British India as an 
integral part of the British Empire 

“ In my speech at the Administrative Conference, delivered only a month ago, 
alier expressing the hope that the rumours were true about the Round Table 
^'>nierence to be convened by the Imperial Government I went on to state hat 
me sympathy and support of the Princes would be forthcoming in a very substan¬ 
tia manner at such a Conference. Though various important details have yet 
to be considered and agreed upon, the Princes are not unmindful of the full 
implications of Dominion Status, now happily assured to India. Thev have 

nmh L 8 ^ n ,>, exp lf- SSio . n to , the 1 bclicf that the ult^ate solution of the Indian 
pr.bJem and the ultimate goal—whenever circumstances are favourable and the 

GovernmentStalls ‘“h WhiCh W ° rd haS D ° terr ° r for thc Princes and the 
k'. er Slnce 1918, the Princes have been asking for some means of joint 
fhe |.a ^ no " 9 U esll0 ns of common concern affecting British India as well as 
dom l L r C f '• UtleS ’ e . xc ' se > Sa,t and opium, railways and means of trans- 
£} rc i‘ t ^ r " co J 1 ? mi J n,catIon > ^eluding aerial navigation, posts and telegraphs, 
c imd-> n | d d adl ° broadcasting as well as the fiscal and financial problems of 
ami ‘'' n ? llr,r .ncy, banking and exchange—these are all questions affecting 
n. lir,. f,w* dmg Joint dehberation between the Governments of the country. The 
uniust P ursued ,n ‘be absence of joint deliberation has been not only 

h d o fVfM r° f ‘ h u StateS but has benefited the Government and 

tne people of British India at the expense of the States. 

factory ^ettl.mUn? 8 . thus h ? ve u fo 7 long be - en anxious for an equitable and satis- 
lndia Vf 1,1 r 7? ards the fu ’ ure , P 0SI,l °n of the States in the policy of 

mint of tle in 1 \ t V 1,S Z aS one of ,he,r chief °bjects in asking for the appoint- 
r n P S m Committee i but in ‘be Butler report this aspect of 

a-,1 nd, A problems has not been dealt with and I anticipate that good- 
with beiwrenThTT the States by this question being seriously dealt 

ties*.,. « E h Imper,al Governments, the Viceroy and the Governments of 
T ' , ! ts ,j y separate negotiations as well as by discussions at the Conference. 
T “ WhS thi a p" g ' hC u U, Cr Committee appointed will now be more apparent. 

‘ v lr '“ ( "u have a11 a ! ong contended and attached importance to 

JUSt recognitton of the correct position of the States and adequate guarantees 

“.iti ,nTtP eS * T rr n a , nd , maintenance of the Paces’ honourable 
pcbitK.n ab |) rpfttual allies and friends ’ and for their rights and privileges as 

n« Sranv^v «r P ? ,iCy devised for ,he governance of the country. ^ 
naurall) lay special stress upon an obvious poiht, namely, that iti anv new 
arr ngement under the Dominion form of Government, any adjustment ofNheir 
on iermt la -M« 8 “II' I Bn tish India should be settled only with their free consent, 
Brit sh Ir l a rpi? d bonourable and satisfactory to the States as well as to 
a vie I n f ih, : Cano ?t be expected to agree to any proposals involving 

Lu'oimJ^ an /iiiependencl" ' nfr,ngement of ,heir Sov « e ig n eights and internal 

pt'lalilv MideVv^''* ff d . tbC Slates havc exis,(: d fora great many years indis 
inuuJ,' v 1 ? ? eparale P ?r ts with mutual advantage, and it is 
dciiriny', 't ve tha ‘ ,he .y, cannot so exist in the future without anyone 

g to encroach upon the rights of the other, wanting the States to merge 
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eparate entity. The Princes and the States will, therefore, be grafrf 
e that the scope of the Conference is to be confined only either to British 
Indian, or All-Indian problems, and that questions purely of domestic concern 
affecting the internal autonomy of the States have been wisely eliminated.” 

Asked about the attitude of the Princes in regard to the invitation issued by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru to a Round Table Conference His Highness said :— 

“ I am glad in a way that you have asked this question. Desirous as I am 
of not touching on any controversial m; tter on this happy occasion I should 
have preferred to say merely that a conference such as that planned by the 
All-Parties Convention has now become superflu )us, though it would be as well 
to make certain points clear, I fully appreciate the importance of ev Iving with 
the free consent of all the parties concerned a suitable constitution for India 
which would for the future guarantee and protect their several rights and 
interests j but in my view such a Conference, if it is to be of any value, must be 
tripartite ; and it is on these grounds that the Princes will, 1 am sure, welcome 
the Conference proposed by the Imperial Government. 

“ The Princes and the States have made it abundantly clear that they stand 
solid for the British connection, and they cannot attend a Conference held in the 
absence of the other party to our treaties. But whilst ignoring the British 
Government, and not including any of their representatives in the invitation, 
representatives of the ‘ peoples * of the Indian States appear, in accordance with 
the terms of the All Parties resolution, to have also been invited. It is difficult 
to conceive that it was not apparent to the All Parties Convention that in the 
circumstance it was in any case impossible to expect the Princes to depute the 
duly constituted representatives of their Governments to sit with and to negotiate 
on an equal basis with the so-called representatives of their people as a separate 
and independent party, nor could they have possibly expected the Governments 
of the States to agree to be bound by any such decision of the so-called represen 
tatives of their subject's, whose credentials in regard to such claims it would 
at least be interesting to examine. Such demarcation between the duly consti¬ 
tuted Governments of the States and their peoples was, to say the least, unfor- 
tunate and implied a complete misconception of the relations between the Ruler 
and the ruled in our States which the majority of the “ bona fide ” loyal and 
thinking subjects of our States would themselves find unacceptable, since they have 
from time immemorial been accustomed to regard their rulers as their natural 
leaders and spokesmen and the hereditary defenders of their rights and interests. 

“ Here I wish to emphasise that in all their efforts in the past to secure 
the just rights of their States the Princes and the States as a body have, as I said 
in my speech last month, whole-heartedly worked in the best interests of their 
subjects as the custodians of their rights, and that they will endeavour honour 
ably and consistently «to bear in mind their duties towards their people and to do 
their best for them in all future negotiations. But the treaties of the States have 
been entered into between the British Government and the rulers as the repre 
sentatives of their people, and as such the rulers and their Governments, who 
have every right to stand on their constitutional rights, will note with satis ac¬ 
tion that this correct distinction have been drawn in the Viceregal statement and 
the Prime Minister's letter by making it clear that the invitation of His Majesty’s 
Government will be extended to 41 representatives of different parties and inter¬ 
ests in British India and representatives of the Indian States.” 

“ These remarks are, l trust, also a sufficient reply to the question asked in 
the Press as to why, if the Princes can attend a Conference convened by His 
Majesty's Government, they should be unable to attend the All Paities Cun'crence. 

“ In conclusion, I beg respectfully to share in the Viceroy’s hope that the 
pronouncement may evoke response from, and enlist the concurence of, all sections 
of opinion in India. I earnestly pray that His Excellency’s hopes will be fulfilled 
by the determined efforts of the leaders and people throughout India, Whet ever 
and whoever they are, breaking through the webs of mistrust which have clogged 
the relations not only between India and Great Britain, but between British 
India .and the States. It will be the duty of every one to contribute to the success 
of the Conference by constructive and not destructive proposals. Whatever 
mistakes have been made on any side or by any individuals in the past : now with 
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Aspects once again bright for India, we ought, each and everyone of us, 
rein ember the eloquent and moving appeal made by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught in 1921, 41 to bury along with the dead past the mistakes 
and misunderstandings of the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to 
join hands and to work together to realise the hopes that arise from to-day,” and 
thus bring about, in His Excellency the Viceroy’s words u the touch that 


carries with it healing and health ’ by which we may all contribute to the good of 
a greater India and of the Empire.” 


Maharaja Patiala on Rulers’ Claims. 

/I he following is the text of the speech delivered by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala at the Rajendra Gymkhana Club, Patiala on the 20th November 1929 on 
the occasion of his birthday celebration. Speaking on the Viceroy’s recent 
announcement the Maharaja said :— 

I could have anticipated myself in this and done so much earlier through 
the different vehicles of communication open to me, but I prefered to wait 
in order to give deep thought to that remarkable utterance. I realise that whaf 
l say would probably be read as coming from one who combines in himselt 
a triple capacity as the Ruler of Patiala, the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes and as a true friend of the British Government. These various capaci¬ 
ties are in no sense exclusive. On the contrary, they overlap and are intimately 
related with each other. In each and all of those capacities I welcome His 
Excellency’s pronouncement as timely and statesmanlike. Even as far as it 
goes—and it could not very well have gone further—it announces a step, the 
essential first step, towards the ultimate solution of India’s pressing constitu¬ 
tional problem. I say it without hesitation and without fear of contradiction 
that our mother country owes to Lord Irwin a deep debt for securing that there 
shall be a Round Table Conference between His Majesty’s Government in 
England and all the different Indian interests. Our sense of gratitude to him 
' s ^'finitely deepened when we realise, as we all should duly realise, the stead- 
fastness of purpose, the sincerity of conviction and the persuasive advocacy 
wh en His Excellency must have felt called upon to demonstrate in the present 
condition of party politics in England to enable himself to make such an 
announcement, and I would express the fervent hope that nothing further 
would occur to mar the very favourable effect which this pronouncement has 
already had in this country. 

Speaking as a patriotic Indian, I also venture to say that Lord Irwin has 
created a favourable opportunity for the early honourable realisation of India’s 
legitimate political aspirations through the only effective and the surest means 
of friendly negotiation. From the point of view of my ownself as a Ruler and 
Princes generally I feel myself warranted in affirming that by ensuring 
Lie association of the Princes of India with the indispensable negotiations 
promised, he has done much to put heart into a body which while remaining 
staunch to the British connection has not felt itself the gainer for its unflagging 
fidelity In British India opinion on this point could not be without exception 
united. I i?re was bound to be some variety of view, some difference of opinion. 

I 15 no wonder that some people should have scented danger in our associ- 
aLon, but I think I am correctly representing the public mind when I say that 
lie phrase ‘’neither can afford to ignore tbe other ” embodies the mutual feelings 
oi British India and the Stales. To tho9e who feel justified in distrusting 
otn association I would merely say that the Princes were never willing, and if 
it weie possib.e they are less so to-day, to submit to being employed as tools 
or levers to retard the progress towards the destined goal of their brethren 
outside their own territories. 

r ! ! * a asking for Dominion Sta.us. I speak with due diffidence, 

ou so far as i understand the matter, that phrase has now always carried 
w". ri ? lcl, y defined connotation. It meant one thing before the Great 

• r t‘ 1 \ tI:cai19 something else to-day. Things evolve in the passage of time. 

J h *y have to, they must be allowed to. 
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^^%ithin the orbit of the British Empire there are to-day various Dominions, each 
of which has a status of its own vis-a-vis the world and the Empire. India will have 
to have her own constitution. The Viceroy has ensured that India’s constitutional 
problem will be solved in a dignified manner and, let us hope, to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned, and thus all untoward developments would be averted, as 
might have created insurmountable barriers between British India and Indian India 
and may have resulted in widespread and avoidable human suffering. 

I most earnestly trust that such a great opportunity will not be missed for the 
sake of mere sentiment, party, gain or personal prestige. The higher interest of the 
Motherland, I have no doubt, would be permitted to transcend all such ephemeral 
considerations. At the same time it is obvious that the maximum advantage can 
be derived from this unique opportunity only if we compose all our differences and 
go to the conference truly united in heart and mind. 

I am sure it is a great satisfaction to my brother Princes as it is to me, to find that 
there is to be representation of the States at the Round Table Conference. 

The question arises what should be the position of the States in the constitution 
that will come into being within the next year or two and the form it may assume 
at a later date. I have tried to answer this question to myself and I find, that my 
thought is being expressed by Kipling’s well-known verse, 

“Daughter am I in my mother’s house : 

“But mistress in my own.” 

This has been the insistent claim of the present generation of Indian Princes. 
It must be, it will be, the claim of the States vis-a-vis any Government of India. 

If it were necessary to make the position of myself and my brother. Pjvnges still 
clearer, I would recall the famous resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
which read :—“Their position and mutual relation may be readily defined. They 
are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

If you want to get an approximate notion of the attitude of the States, all you have 
to do is to adopt this resolution in the light of the history of the British connection 
with the States which is enshrined in their subsisting treaties. Eliminate external 
affairs, slightly qualify equality of status with due regard to factors that cannot be 
ignored, substitute for the British Commonwealth of Nations the Federated States 
of India, and you have in a nutshell what is more or less in the mind of the States. 

This brings me to the question of Federation. This device has been sugges:ed 
as the t likeliest and the best solution of the Indian problem by many thinkers and 
endorsed as such by many political leaders in British India. They all have, however, 
insisted that oVer such a federation shoul l be superimposed a strong Central 
Government. It should be obvious that if the States are expected to consent to 
federation, they cannot very well be left entirely outside (hat strong Central Govern¬ 
ment, whatever form their inclusion might take, and whatever form may be devised 
it can only be introduced with their free and willing consent. 

I feel that these observations are neither untimely nor inappropriate With His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s pronouncement was published the correspondence between 
the Right Hon. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister and the Right Don. 
Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the Simon Commission. 

From this correspondence it is apparent that, although the original terms of Sir 
John Simon’s Commission strictly confined their investigation and their recommen¬ 
dations to British India he has now enabled himself to formulate proposals which 
must directly affect the States and may radically affect their interests. 

This may turn out to be a piece of good fortune for the Stares from their own 
point of view It may easily be otherwise. Therefore, it needs to be said plainly 
and without flinching that it is possible that the cause of the States may go by 
default 

Sir John and his colleagues who did not themselves investigate the problem of 
the States will only have before them to go. upon, (a) the evidence of British Indian 
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1 on the Indian constitutional problem in which the States figure as a factor 
and are dealt with from the British Indian point of view, and (b) the report of the 
Butler Committee. 

Tins imposes upon us the necessity not merely of offering our observations upon 
every aspect of the Butler Committee’s report, but of ventilating if we get time, 
for the necessary preparation, before the Round Table Conference of our views on 
the place of the States in any future constitution of India to which His Majesty's 
Government may be held to give their imprimatur. 

I trust that my quotation of Kipling’s verse and my reference to the resolution 
of the Imperial Conference will indicate the mind of the States in this behalf and that 
the indication will be of some use to Sir John Simon. But even so it is necessary 
to state that the report of the Simon Commission will probably be issued before the 
Chamber meets fti February, and that the recommendations will have been formulated 
without the Princes having had an opportunity either to discuss with the Commission 
questions bearing on their own position or the evidence that was tendered before 
that Commission. 

Without anything that I have said it must be apparent to everybody that India 
in general and the States in particular are at the parting of the ways. We, the States, 
naturally desire not merely to preserve our identity but all our rights which, as our 
treaties make apparent, were retained only after great sacrifices at the altar of difficult 
circumstances. In view of that fact the present position requires that we should do 
all that in us lies to regain the rights that may have been lost to us through various 
circumstances, for which we were not responsible. 

Indeed to do this is a duty which we owe primarily to our subjects and also to 
our posterity, and we shall be unworthy representatives of our forebears if we flinch 
from this task. 


1 do not, however, disguise from myself the fact that it is essential that we respect 
the temper of the modern age and accord our administrations to modern standards 
with due regard to our ancient polities, the traditions of our individual States and the 
existing local conditions. 

If the much talked of Federation is to come off between the Indian States and 
British India it would be essential that each one of the Federated States should be 
internally autonomous and that all should in due course attain a fairly uniform level 
of good administration, though not necessarily identical modes thereof. So long as 
the Stales and British India earnestly combine in the pursuit of common ends it 
would remain a question for consideration whether even to-day the Rulers of Stans 
have any other ends in view than have either the present Government of India or 
the present generation of British Indian political leaders. 


Maharaja Bikaner on London Conference 

The Maharaja of Bikaner deli vercd a lengthy address on the 22 nd December 
proroguing the Legislative Assembly of Bikaner, in the couise of which he surveyed 
the issues arising out of the Viceregal announcement and the position of Indian States 
in rHatioA to the future constitution of India. His Highness said : 

• 7 ° u would like me to afford you this opportunity of associating yourselves with 
me and my Government in tendering to the Viceroy our\grateful thanks for the noble 
and conscientious manner in which, as Ambassador of Greater India, he had, with rare 
courage and statemansliip of the highest order, fought India’s battle and represented 
to His Majesty’s Government the view-points of British India as well as the States 
during h.s recent mission to England and of expressing our deep gratification at the 
success which His Excellency's earnest advocacy has won for him, of which the memo¬ 
rable pronouncement is one of the direct results which should disarm the doubts and 
mistrust of even those who are most sceptical or distrustful. Recent events have also 
amply demonstrated the genuine goodwill and sympathy for India of His Majesty’s 
Government and their desire to do the right thing for us all. 

* * l . k-hoves us all also to sec to it that neither British India nor the States let down 
;he \ tceroy, after his noble efforts and services in the cause of India, as the late Mr, 




than whom India never had a truer friend, was unfortunately let dowr, 
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reterence out, in my upunun, tuciv. is ..u -.- r - 

place 1 an sure that we can confidently anticipate that a statesman like bir jo.. 
Simon and his distinguished colleagues will be the first to bear in mind the importance 
of doing justice to the legitimate claims of the States also, and of ensuring that .lie 
States too should receive fairplay. Secondly, it might, in some ways, be a decided 
advantage for the States to go to the Conference, not only with an open mind, out 
also unfettered by any compacts or previous commitments We may further reason¬ 
ably expect useful suggestions by the Simon Commission after they have explored the 
various avenues by which the interests of British India and Indian States, where they 
conflict, might be satisfactorily adjusted which would enable the two great constituent 
parts oflndia to settle down in peace and harmony to work out, side by side, their 
respective destinies in a spirit of friendship and co-operation. The States, 
cannot be irrevocably bound by any schemes and proposals arrived at without their 
concurrence, will, we may rest assured, have the fullest opportunities of having their 
say without which the Conference would be no Conference at all. So long as the 
case of the States is just and their attitude reasonable, they have nothing to fear irom 
any such matters being dealt with by the Simon Commission or their being discussed 
at the Conference/' 

The Maharaja dealt at considerable length with the question of internal Reforms 
in States and the lights of States’subjects. In his opinion a Prince who was a bad 
ruler was a grave menace to the State and his subjects viewed from the culture and 
ethics of the East or of the West. Whether the Government of a country be autocra¬ 
tic, th6 obligation undoubtedly rests upon a Prince and his Government to rule over 
his people wisely and well. No single Ruling Prince in India can deny this responsi¬ 
bility on him. From his personal point of view, too,, and particularly in the interests 
of his dynasty, the Ruler should naturally be anxious so to govern his State as to reign 
over a loyal and contented people. 

His Highness next referred to false accusations light-heartedly hurled against the 
Princes, and said that nothing could be more absurd or farther from the truth than the 
allegations appearing in the Press and on the platform in British India that the rulers 
and the Governments of States, in fighting at the present moment, for the rights o. 
themselves and their subjects, were actuated by a desire to get a blank cheque for 
misrule and for oppressing their subjects. His Highness obseived : “In the very 
nature of things, Princes and their Governments realise that there must arise occa¬ 
sions where i ntervention by the Crown as the Paramount Power is rendered inevit¬ 
able. All that the Princes desire is that intervention when rendered unavoidable, 
should not be arbitrary or based on inaccurate or onesided reports, and that it must 
be resorted to not only with the greatest reluctance, but after the most deliberate 
and sympathetic consideration by the Viceroy as the representative of the C own of 
the case of the Ruler or the State concerned, and further more that such intervention 
must be resorted to for the sole purpose of the furtherance of the interests, present 
and future, of Indian States and of the general Order of Princes themselves uj l ord 
Irwin himselt stated in his speech in the Chamber of Princes in November 1 026.” 

His Highness, continuing, observed that there were assuredly other ways also of 
safeguarding rights and secuiing justice for the subjects of States in the < se of a bad 
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•ordrudffferent Ruler or government, and it was his sincere conviction that the Cham- 
:r ol Princes was destined to play an important part in the future, even though at 
the present day its utility was circumscribed in many limitations and restrictions. 

Jrtis Highness next referred to the representation of States' subjects at the London 
Conference, The Maharaja said that an official announcement had been made on 
behalf of H,s Excellency the Viceroy and a reply bad been given by the Secretary 
ot btate tor India to a question in the House of Commons on the subject in which it 
was made amply clear that so far as Indian States were concerned questions which, 
it was contemplated, would be discussed at the Conference, would be confined to broad 
questions of constitutional policy in regard to which the acknowledged Rulers of Indian 
btatcs were the only people who would speak with authority. The Viceregal pro¬ 
nouncement had also made it amply clear that questions concerning internal govern- 
ment of the States would not arise at the Conference, and as had also been officially 
pointed out, their discussion at such a Conference was specifically precluded because 
such matters were within the purview of the Ruler of each State, subject to the 
responsibility of the Crown as the paramount power for protecting people against 
gross misgovernment. 6 

The proposed Conference in England would be concerned firstly with the status 
of India as a whole in the Empire, secondly, with the constitution of British India 
visa-vis His Majesty’s Government, and thirdly, with the relations between the 
Government of India and the Governments of the Indian States. The constitutions 
of the States were necessarily outside the scope of the Conference That 
was a matter between the Ruler of a State and his subjects. He continued : 

In the constitutional structure of India, the two units are British India and 
the States. Each unit will be represented at the Conference, the British Indian unit 
by representatives of different interests and parties in British India and the States 
unit by representatives of the States taken as a group. Even the British Parliament, 
which has solemnly recognised the validity of the Princes' treaties with the East 
India Company and formally enacted that such treaties shall be binding on the Crown, 

can claim no jurisdiction to examine the constitutions obtaining in the Indian States, 
and the admission of such jurisdiction at the Conference would be destructive of the 
internal sovereignty of States which naturally they dearly cherish. Constitutionally, 
therefore, the suggestion of a quadruple conference is inherently wrong, and 
hence the invitation only to representatives of the constituted Governments 
of the Indian States. 


The States’ Subjects* Conferences 


The Akkaikot State Subjects’ Conference 

‘15 C ° U I? < T °, f , his presidential ad.lress to the Akkaikot State Subjects' Confer- 
ence held at Akkaikot on the ist. December, Mr. N. C. Kelkar said 

A u/otwh nfir mu r |" Ce of j]' e people of the Akkaikot State meets to-day at 
Alccailcot use f. The first two Conferences had to meet at the friendly neighbouring 
wn o Sholapur for want of permission to meet at any place within the State. 
I he sta c of things was not complimentary to anybody concerned. The conference 
condemned the mate authorities for denying to the peopl^the most elementary right 
put tc association. i condemned the people themselves for not having courage 
r ug v to assert that elementary right for themselves. And lastly, it condemned 
the Br.tish Government for not giving proper advice to the State in the matter of one 
."i s fundamental duties. The spectacle of the people of an Indian State being 
unable ,n do, within its own territory, something which they can do openly and without 
nj.°r Ch onl /.f few m,les away in the British territory,—the spectacle, I say. 

\ u Unn / ^ ,>ere n ?* *, 00 £ rave to allow merriment. 

Pr r.iiroi a C funijiest , P ar<: ]u . ^ W0l, ld be the joining link of the officer who, as the 
i, quietly connives at the prohibition of a meeting or conference which, 
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■je Chief Magistrate of the neighbouring British District, he sees no h.inn in 
being held in his own town. Can there be anything more indefensible than thi^ 
puzzling duality of a nation in political ethics ? But thanks to the good sense of 
the present authorities of the Akkalkot State, the people are able to-day to bold a 
conference in their own capital. And as President of the first conference held under 
such improved conditions I respectfully tender my congratulations to them both. 

The people in Indian States have long been accustomed to the terrors of absomte 
despotism. No v has come the turn of the despots themselves to fear the terrors of 
democracy. But we, who are well-wishers of both the Indian Princes and the people 
under their rule, know and believe that a time is soon coming, when 
both despots and democracies will be shorn of their weapons of oitence, 
and a constitutional equilibrium between their interests will soon be established 
through really representative institutions, securing to the Princes the loyalty of 
their subjects and to the subjects the responsibility of their Rulers. 

The political freedom of the Indian States has been walking in the footsteps o 
the freedom of the poeple in British territory. And we hope that the problem of the 
freedom for both these will be satisfactorily solved as the triangular Round Table 
Conference which the Labour Government proposes to hold some time next year. 
This question of the Round Table Conference has raised a number of controversies 
and side-issues in British India. I do not propose to deal with them here. I can say 
this with certainty that at the Conference there will be real representative of the 
British Indian people along with British officials who pose as the representatives of 
the Indian masses. But, on the other hand, it is unfortunately doubtful whether there 
will be at the Conference any real representatives of the people of the Indian States. 
The Viceroy’s declaration in this connection uses ambiguous words, viz. “Represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian States” and an attempt is being made to put a very narrow 
construction on these words, and to interpret them as meaning only Rulers of Indian 
States” and not non-official representatives of the people. 

I do not wish to ask the ungracious question as to whether the Indian Princes 
at this stage of political advancement could hamper the attainment of Dominion 
Status by British India, even if they would. But don’t we all know that in the early 
stages of the political struggle the Indian Princes were avowing themselves as opposed 
to the grant of political freedom in British India, lest it should have natural reactions 
and repercussions upon Indian States ? I know at least of one Indian Prince (I do 
not wish to name him) who even affected to ridicule the pusillanimity of the British 
Government in giving up so lightly, as he thought, the cause of the bureaucracy 
and despotism in India. He openly challenged the political agitators in British India to 
enter his territory if they dared, and pointed to a famous hill-fort in his territory as 
thq likely place, where they would receive the proper jail-treatment deserved by 
them for their political sins, and where probably their bones would -find an eternal 

sepulchre ! . 

Some of these die-hard despots now find that the British Government have hope¬ 
lessly betrayed them by promising to the British Indian people, in an irrevocable 
manner, the attainment of Dominion Status, which implies full political 
freedom, whether it may come a day earlier or a day later. They must 
be internally cursing the British Government for spoiling their own merry 
game by what they regard as the soft-minded surrender of their allies. 
But whatever these Princes might think in their mind, their chance of befriending 
and actively co-operating with the British Government in their fight against Swaraj 
is gone and gone for ever. And along with it the chance also of claiming in return 
a blind connivance on the part of the British Government at their own despotism 
rU nning riot in their own States. The unrighteous bargain is spoiled lor ever. 

The Indian Princes have therefore joined (the good, the bad and the indifferent 
among them) to take up a new pose in the denouncement of the political drama in 
India. The Butler Committee, while leaving the lot of the Princes unimpnned in 
other matters, gave u decision to the effect that whatever the position may be a« 
arising out of treaties, engagements, pledges etc., as between the Indian Princes and 
the British Government, there was no doubt that both id juristic theory as well as 
political practice, the British Government is suzerain in India and had vested in them 
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ight to supervise and control the administration of Indian Princes not only in 
relation to foreigners but even in relation to their own subjects. 

Sir Harcourt Butler seems to have scandalised the Indian Princes by his brutal 
findings against them and it is no wonder if they try to find in the guarded, ambi¬ 
guous words of the declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy a sort of a consolation 
prize in the assurance that at the Round Table Conference only Princes and Rulers 
of Indian States would be invited to attend, and even then they may be consulted 
either jointly with or separately from the representatives of British Indian people. 
Apparently a double armour has thus been promised to the Indian Princes so that 
their notions o! self-respect and dignity should not be injured. What they dread 
most as wounding their honour is mixing up or having to rub their shoulders with 
representatives of the common people or the proletariat. They may indeed have 
in course of time, reconciled themselves to sit on a level with the foremost political 
leaders in British India ; for they could not survive the derisive laughter of the world 
if they affected any longer to regard it beneath them to have anything to do with 
Ranades, Tilaks, Gokhales, Gandhis, Nehrus, etc. But they do affect that the limit 
v/~ul 1 be reached if the British Government put them on the same level as repre¬ 
sentatives of their own subjects at any Round Table Conference or in any other 
scheme of consultation. And in doing so words are being used, again, which might 
give the appearance that the Indian Princes have not accepted the findings of the 
Butler Committee, and intend still to carry on the fight for their independence. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, we find, welcomes the idea of a federated 
India with Dominion Status for the British Indian people. He sees wisdom in the 
proposed Round Table Conference, for the Princes have one more chance of getting 
the Butler Committee's findings modified and just recognition being secured for 
what they regard as “the correct position of the Indian States," and also getting 
gu iro mees and safeguards for its preservation and maintenance. His idea of this 
position of the Indian Princes the Maharaja puts in a number of alternative words, 
such is, “Intetmal Autonomy" “Sovereign Rights" Independence" etc. Taking 
this view of the position of the Princes, the Maharaja naturally expressed appreciation 
of the tactful policy of the British Government of eliminating from the Round Table 
Conference representatives of the Indian States’ people. The Maharaja incidentally 
justified the boycott put by the Princes upon the “All-Parties Conference" to which 
they were invited, and the chief ground of justification seems to be that, whereas on 
the one h ind the British Government were not represented at that Conference, the 
people of Indian States were. Knowing the mentality of the Indian Princes as we do, 
no one could have expected them to attend the All-Parties Conference when the 
British Government were not present there ! But we strongly resent the second 
group of justification that the Princes could not attend a Round Table 
Conference where the representatives of their people were present. In fact, that is, 
therefore, now the crux of the svhole position with regard to the Indian States. Are 
the Princes to be allowed to affect a sense of pollution by the touch of even the 
accredited representatives of their people ? 

The Maharaja puts forward a number of pleas in this connection. He says that 
the Indian Prince is the natural leader of his subjects, and he challenges the 
credentials of the representatives of his subjects. He goes the length of 
saying that subjects of Indian States, being naturally very loyal, are averse to the 
new-fangled methods of representative and democratic institutions ! The Prince, 
wo are asked to believe, alone knows what is good for his subjects, and that the 
subjects confidently put trust in his integrity and his infallibility. And the argument 
ta, of course, the so called pledges of the British Government to treat the Indian 
Princes (13 their “independent friends and allies." But may I respectfully point out 
that ill this reasoning is now quite out of dale ? The hackneyed lullaby of Divine 
Bight of Kings can no more send the disturbed democracies in Indian States to sleep. 
Indian States' subjects have now taken a vow not to lake rest themselves nor give 
feat to their Rulers until the later carry out in their States some scheme of agreed 
representative institutions through which the peoples’ voice will be heard and 
grievances redressed. 

I« would be quite pertinent to ask one pointed question to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner and other Princes of his persuasion. If the Indian Prince 
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can be accepted for all and any purpose as the sole and exclusive representative 
of his subjects, then why should not be the Secretary of State for India be similarly 
accepted as the representative of the British Indian subjects ? For in that officer 
are vested all the powers and authority and financial assets of British India, and he 
is the only person who is at least as much responsible to the Parliament for the good 
administration of India, as the Indian Princes are to their God or their suzerain, if 
they acknowledge any God or suzerain over them. In fact the British Government 
relies on this very theory of representation at the League of Nations and other 
Conferences held thereunder. But people in British India have never accepted this 
theory without demur, and they expect the time soon to come when those who may 
go lo represent India at the League and these Conferences, may have more real and 
popular credentials than at present. # . 

Further, the procedure which will probably be followed in constituting the personnel 
of the Round Table Conference shows that the British Government recognise the 
inevitable duality of representative character in this matter ; for no secret is made 
of the fact that representatives of the people as such as distinguished from the 
representatives of the Government, will be invited to attend the Conference for 
common consultation. And if in relation to the British Government there can be 
this distinction between official and non-official representatives, then why cannot a 
similar distinction be valid and be observed as between official and popular represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian States who attend the Conference ? After all, even as represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian States* subjects, only prominent or distinguished individuals 
would naturally be invited to fill the two or three places that could be reserved 
for them as there would be a natural limit to the number of delegates attending the 
Conference. And even these few representatives may be selected from the people, 
who are well known for their interest in the affairs of the Indian Slates and yet may 
not dirretly be the subjects of any of the Indian Princes. There would thus be no 

injury to the pride and dignity of any of the Princes who would attend the Conference. 


The Wadhwan State People’s Conference 

Mr. Manilal Kothari in the course of his presidential address at the Wadhwan Slate 
People’s,Conference on the 14th December said that the “unrestricted autocracy** 
prevailing at present in the Indian States was an anomaly and an anachronism. A 
claim had been advanced on behalf of the Indian States that they were self-governing. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Continuing, he said : We demand, that all 
this should be changed. In the States of the future, there will be room only For such 
Princes as are ready to devote themselves to public welfare. 

Continuing, the President said that it was a pity that their representatives had 
been excluded from the proposed Round-Table Conference with the result that 
injustice had been done to more than a fifth of the people of India who lived in the 
States and who did nor concede the Rulers’ claim to represent their interests 

Referring to the Wadhwan State, the President said that the system prevalent was 
a pure autocracy and there was not a single representative institution in the State. The 
members of the Wadhwan Municipality were all nominated by the State. There 
were no village panchayats. Patels too were appointed by the State. It was high 
time the State gave the public a voice in the administration. 

The cultivators were very badly off and sunk in debt and therefore the 25 per cent, 
enhancement in revenue wlrcli was imposed a few years ago should be withdrawn. 
Revision settlements should take place only after a period of say 30 years and not 
irregularly as now. 

The real field of work lay within the States and their workers therefore should 
post themselves in the villages wherever they were allowed to do so, and work foi 
khadi, boycott of foreign cloth, elevation of the depressed classes, prohibition anil 
village reconstruction. Reform should come from within, and not by inviting the aid 
of the British Government. 
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The Hyderabad State Subjects’ Conference 



The Hyderabad State Subjects’ Political Conference was held in the Jinnah 
Hall, Bombay, on the 18 1 f 1. December, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presiding. 
Mr. Mehta in an extempore speech said that though he was not a 
Hyderabad subject, he was a subject of Nawanagar. The conditions in all Indian 
Suites remained the same. All of them were subject to personal rule where the life 
and liberty of the subjects were absolutely at the Ruler’s discretion. Law and Justice 
weie not allowed to take their own course but were often tampared with by the 
Princes. The latter s powers for sharing state revenue for personal expenditure was 
unlimited in spite of the Princes’Chamber’s resolution, stating that only a certain 
percentage of the state revenues must be taken by the Princes for personal expendi¬ 
ture. As regards representation in the Round Table Conference, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta said that the Congress had not yet committed itself to any course. If at all 
the offer was accepted, the premier political organisation, whose main object was to 
look to public interests whether that of Britisn India or Indian India, would watch 
the States’ subjects’ interests too. The House need not entertain any doubts about it 

Mr. K. M. Munshi and Mr. L. R. Tairsee, President Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
also spoke. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference :— 

“This Conference is of opinion that if the Indian Naiional Congress decides to 
participate in the Round Table Conference foreshadowed in the declaration of PI. E. 
the Viceroy dated the ist November last, timely steps should be taken to include an 
adequate number of representatives of the Indian States’ people in the Congress 
Delegation. 6 

Subject to Clause No i.—“This Conference welcomes the inclusion of the relations 
between the British Government and the Indian States among the questions to be 
discussed at the proposed Round Table Conference in London, but emphatically 
pi otesis against the exclusion of the representatives of States from this conference on 
the ground that Princes alone have^ the right to conduct diplomatic relations on 
behalf of the States. This Conference is firmly of opinion that no constitutional impro¬ 
priety is involved in inviting the States’ people to the Conference, and indeed that 
their participation is as necessary as that of British India for enabling the Conference 
to find a solution acceptable to all parties concerned. 

“This Conference urges upon H. E. the Viceroy the fact that the times has arrived 
f or taking some sort of guarantee from the Indian Princes for good government which 
is one of the specific stipulations in their treaties and upon which the British Govern¬ 
ment Jias guaranteed protection to them. This conference further urges that these 
questions which affect the very lives of the In lian States* subjects cannot be shelved 
by the paramount power with due regard to the treaties. Presence of the represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian States’ subjects at the Round-Table Conference is absolutely 
necessary even from this point of view. J 


“This Conference desires to draw the attention of the public in all the 
Indian Slates and in British India to the Firman of H. E. H’s Government 
regarding public meetings as a true picture of the civic rights and liberties 
which the people normally enjoy in Hyderabad State. The Firman requires 
prior consent to be taken of the Government for every public meeting 
likely to he interpreted as of a political nature, irrespective of what political opinions 
are expressed thereat or in however orderly a manner it may be conducted. The 
Conference urges that the utter absence* of freedom of speech it implies should be 
regarded as a mark which entitles the people to invoke tire intervention of the Imperial 
factor. 

“This Conference deprecates the recent increase in the Postal rates in Hyderabad 
Dominion sanctioned by balances in the public treasury and the Nizam’s private 
treasury. 

“This Conference urges upon the people of Hyderabad and other States the 
desirability at this supreme juncture of sending a representative and influential 
deputation to England to counteract to some extent the pernicious propaganda 
, carried on there and to educate and elighten the British public on all the rights of the 
people who arc completely ignored in the discussions now taking place. 
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This Conference earnestly requests H. E. H. the Nizam to establish 




^pon&rble form of Government in the premier Stale of India In view of the recent 
cleclaration of Dominion Status for British India by H. E. the Viceroy, the 
recommendations of the Mont-Ford Report, resolutions passed by the Calcutta 
Congress and the All-India States 1 People’s Conference and the public opinion. 

(ii) This Conference also requests the British Government to advise H. E. 
H. the Nizam and other Rulers of Indian States to establish Responsible form of 
Government in their States., 


The Punjab States’ People’s Conference. 

The Punjab States’ People’s Conference opened at Lahore on the 27th Decem¬ 
ber. Mr. P, L. Chudgar, President, in the course of his address, said, that with 
the exception of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, all States were under the abso¬ 
lute despotism of the Princes and of the Agents of the Political Department of the 
Government of India. While the Princes found plenty of money foy self-indulgence 
of all sorts for building palaces after palaces reminiscent of the scenes in the 
Arabian Nights, for frequent European travels, for races, shikar parties and lavish 
enteitainments to Viceregal visitors, for dog-shows, for fleets of most expensive 
motor cars, for gambling, for speculation, and what not, every department of public 
utility was starved, and elementary needs like education, sanitation and medical 
relief were denied to the people. He said that in the Punjab States, even the 
honour of the wives and daughters of the people was not safe. 

In answer to questions as to why this state of affairs was allowed to continue, 
the President said that it was mainly due to the everchanging policy of the British 
Government which was dictated neither in the interests of the Princes nor the 
people, but in imperialistic interests aiming at the weakening and dependence of 
both the Princes and the people. # These actions of the Princes were possible simply 
because the British Government protected the Princes, Else, the States’ people 
would put an end to this most scandalous state of affairs at once He warned the 
Princes not to continue their present policy as even the Labour Government, which 
had a socialist wing, were opposed to their own landed aristocracy, whom they 
would soon wipe out. 

The President continued : The Butler Committee’s recommendations aimed at 
the continuance of the paramountcy of Indian States and said„that if any decision 
prejudicial tojthe States’ people were reached at the Round Table Conference 
without giving the States’ people any chance of expressing their views the States’ 
people would not be bound by them and would do everything in their power to 
use them. The remedy for the present state of affairs was that the States’ people 
should have a complete responsible Government at once in internal administra 
tion. If their demands were not satisfied within a reasonable time they must take 
up the matter fn their own hands, and adopt all means to secure their goal. 


